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PREFACE. 


OjlX  years  ago,  urged  thereto  by  several  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
^^  earlv  development  of  the  American  telegraph  system,  the  "Telegraph 
IN  America"  was  published.  It  was  a  large  and  costly  volume,  and  the 
fruit  of  much  labor.  Its  reception  was  hearty,  and  the  Press  spoke  kindly 
of  it,  although  it  laid  no  claim  to  literary  excellence  or  to  exhaustive  treat- 
ment. It  was  a  work  of  love,  very  personal,— the  seizing  of  an  opportunity  to 
'  perpetuate  the  memory  of  men  who  had  rendered  a  great  sen-ice  to  mankind, 
and  to  magnify  and  record  the  early  history  of  a  great  invention  by  a  grand 
natured  man,  who  had  honored  the  author  with  his  friendship.  The  book 
met  with  a  ready  sale,  and  in  a  few  months  was  out  of  print.  Inasmuch  as  it 
was  purchased,  it  may  have  been  valued. 

Since  that  time  many  changes  have  occurred.  New  men  have  become 
prominent,  and .  the  use  of  the  telegraph  has  man-ellously  widened.  Some  of 
its  promoters,  like  its  inventor,  are  dead,  and  others  have  become  venerable. 
Meanwhile,  with  ever  increasing  power,  the  telegraph  has  become  not  only  the 
I  master  of  commerce,  but  the  tongue  of  mankind.  In  all  American  cities  the 
I  air  is  webbed  with  wires,  and  iron  footed  men  still  climb  through  garret  windows 
I  and  up  on  pole  tops  at  early  dawn  to  string  new  electrical  integuments  across  the 
chimney  pots  of  the  sleeping  cities.  And  now  it  is  determined  to  take  the 
lightning  from  its  native  sky  and  bury  it  beside  the  odorous  sewers  under  the 
causeway,  there  to  flash  its  fires  beneath  man's  dominating  foot.  In  all  this 
there  is  an  interest,  familiar,  strong,  absorbing,  and  which  attaches  even  to  the 
men  engaged  in  it.  For  this  reason  the  second  edition  of  the  "  TELEGRAPH  IN 
America  "  is  issued.  It  contains  much  new  matter.  Like  the  first,  it  lays  no 
claim  to  literary  excellence.  It  is  a  memorial  book,  in  preparing  which  the 
heart  has  done  more  than  the  head.  Such  as  it  is,  the  writer  presents  it  as 
his  last  token  of  regard  for  the  great  brotherhood  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
first  born,  but  who  now  cover  the  earth.     That  is  all. 
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MORSE   MEMORIAL 


CHAPTER    I. 

Before   the   Dawn  —  Signal  Telegraphs. 

"  Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 
They  poured  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slacked  the  messenger  his  pace, 
He  showed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
And,   pressing  forward   like  the  wind. 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind." 

—  [Lady  of  the  Lake. 

H  E  first  thought  of  a  bon-vivant  as  his  eye  twinkles 
through  a  fresh  sample  of  his  favorite  wine,  which  with 
dexterous  thumb  and  finger  he  holds  up  to  the  sun,  is,  "  How 
old  are  you?"  "Where  grew  the  grapes  which  made  you?" 
And  he  is  but  a  type  of  an  age  which  seems  bent  on  tracing  all 
things  to  their  origin  —  hunting  them  up  to  their  primal  nest. 

The  more  remote  the  seed,  the  more  dim  the  dawn,  the  deeper 
the  fascination.  It  is  regarded  as  a  sublime  thing  for  a  brave  man 
to  perish  in  an  African  swamp  in  a  heroic  attempt  to  find  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  So,  also,  Darwin,  in  another  field,  shares  the 
laurels  of  Speke  and  Livingstone.  His  researches  are  not  pleas- 
ant. Few  delight  in  such  an  ancestry  as  he  accepts  as  his  own. 
And  yet,  both  he,  and   others  like  him,  with   curious  eyes  and 
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diligent  fingers,  are  lifting  up  the  prehistoric  stones  to  find,  if 
possible,  beneath  their  gray  mantle  the  beginnings  of  themselves. 

The  telegraph  has  had  a  like  scrutiny.  Mr.  Shaffner  has  even 
suggested  that  its  origin  might  be  found  in  Eden.  And  there  is 
some  foundation  for  this.  For  example,  the  word  which,  in 
France,  expresses  the  English  term  "  magnetism,"  is  "  ainienta- 
tion,''  from  the  word  "  aiine?',''  to  love.  Now,  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  love  in  Eden ;  why,  therefore,  should  Eden  be  closed 
against  the  search  for  the  telegraphic  dawn?  It  may  yet  appear, 
indeed,  that  in  that  halcyon  era  Adam  and  Eve  had  some  delight- 
ful code  of  signals,  by  which  brief  partings  were  illuminated  by 
these  assurances  of  return. 

So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  earliest  methods  of  sig- 
nalling, all  of  which  have  come  to  be  classed  under  the  general 
term  of  telegraphs,  were  of  a  very  simple  character.  Among 
savage  tribes,  and,  indeed,  largely  among  more  civilized  races, 
these  signals  were  by  fires.  The  "sign  of  fire"  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Old  Testament  by  Jeremiah.  As  civilization  advanced, 
torches,  flags,  birds,  drums,  trumpets  and  other  modes  of  convey- 
ing the  vocabulary  of  signalled  thought  and  information,  were 
employed.  The  Indian  mounds  on  our  Western  prairies  give 
evidence  of  having  been  beacon  bearers  in  the  years  gone  by. 

The  unfolding  intelligence  of  the  age  revealed  itself,  also,  in  so 
arranging  the  more  primitive  fire-signals,  that,  by  changing  their 
size,  or  dividing  or  multiplying  them,  or  by  separating  their  flame, 
it  became  very  easily  possible  to  spell  out  distinct  words.  This 
was  brought  into  such  perfection  in  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  that,  by  the  combined  use  of  torches  and  fires,  the 
Roman  generals  were  able  to  communicate  their  plans  to  each 
other  with  much  minuteness  and  success.  Mr.  Shaffner,  in  his 
Manual,  has,  with  his  accustomed  industry,  and  in  a  most  inter- 
esting manner,  entered  very  largely  into  the  history  of  the  signal 
service  of  this  remote  period.  He  gives,  as  an  illustration  of  its 
capacity,  as  early  as  1084  B.  C,  the  announcement  thereby  to  the 
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Palace  at  Rome  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  by  beacon  lights  from  Ida  to 
Lemnos ;  from  thence  to  Athos,  Mount  of  Jove;  thence  to  the 
watch-towers  of  Macistus,  Messapius,  the  crag  of  Cithaeron,  and 
the  Mount  ^giplanctus ;  thence  to  the  Arachnaen  heights,  and 
finally  to  the  roof  of  the  Atreids. 

The  first  description  of  what  is  called  a  "  telegraph,"  although 
that  word  (meaning  "  writing  at  a  distance,")  belongs  to  modern 
times,  was  a  system  of  wooden  blocks  of  various  shapes,  to  indi- 
cate letters,  arranged  by  Dr.  Hooke  in  1684.  A  century  later,  in 
1794,  three  brothers  named  Chappe  were  confined  in  schools  in 
France,  situated  some  distance  apart,  yet  within  sight  of  each 
other.  Free  communication,  under  the  rigorous  rules  of  these 
schools,  was  denied  them.  They  yearned  for  intercourse.  Finally 
affection  suggested  a  plan  by  which  a  pivoted  beam  could  be  used 
to  convey  the  signs  of  letters,  by  pointing  it  in  different  directions. 
The  variety  of  signals  was  enlarged  by  adding  small  movable 
beams  at  the  ends  of  the  main  beam.  In  this  way  these  brothers 
arranged  192  different  signals,  and,  by  correspondence,  thereby 
relieved  the  tedium  of  their  confinement.  Curiously  enough,  what 
was  thus  contrived  under  the  spur  of  brotherly  affection,  proved 
the  fortune  of  them  all.  After  their  release,  the  system  they  had 
devised  for  communication  with  each  other  was  exhibited  to  the 
government  of  France,  and  adopted  for  a  service  of  signals.  One 
of  the  brothers  Chappe  became  telegraphic  engineer  for  the  gov- 
ernment. Semaphoric  signal-houses  and  signals  were  rapidly 
established  along  the  whole  French  coast,  in  1803,  with  Chappe 
as  manager.  These  were  continued  in  use  for  a  number  of  years, 
until  electrical  discovery  provided  the  modern  means  for  that 
purpose.  As  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  telegraph,  even  in 
its  then  crude  state,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  use  made  of  the 
Chappe  signals  was  to  announce  an  important  victory  for  the 
French  army.  This  was  transmitted  from  the  French  frontier 
to  Paris  with  surprising  promptness  to  the  French  Convention, 
then  in  session. 
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In  1795,  Lord  George  Murray,  of  England,  improved  on 
Chappe's  original  plan,  by  using  two  frames  in  which  six  Venetian 
blinds  were  inserted,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  ease  in  operating 
and  translating,  as  well  as  to  the  variety  of  the  signals.  Murray's 
system  was  adopted  by  the  British  government  about  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  continued  in  use  until  1816. 

In  Prussia,  the  semaphoric  system  was  not  introduced  until  as 
late  a  period  as  1832,  but  was  so  available  and  complete  that  4,096 
different  signals  could  be  transmitted  by  it,  and  the  service  was 
rapidly  extended  all  over  the  kingdom.  In  Russia,  also,  all  along 
the  great  routes  of  travel,  may  still  be  seen  the  towers  erected  for 
the  government  telegraphic  service.  Over  two  hundred  of  these 
were  erected  at  great  cost,  were  thoroughly  painted,  and  sur- 
rounded by  tastefully  kept  gardens,  on  which  also  stood  the  neat 
and  ivy-covered  home  of  the  keeper.  Of  course,  these  towers 
are  no  longer  used  for  the  purpose  of  their  construction,  but  are 
preserved  as  mementoes  of  an  age  gone  by. 

In  1807  General  Pasley,  and  in  1816  Sir  Home  Popham,  con- 
trived modifications  of  the  Chappe  and  Murray  system,  introducing 
lamps  for  night  service.  Jules  Guyot,  of  France,  and  Treutler, 
of  Berlin,  also  perfected  similar  systems,  but  with  little  practical 
advantage  over  those  previously  in  use.  Shaffner's  Manual  treats 
fully  on  all  these  early  and  ingenious  appliances. 

In  the  American  Revolutionary  War  one  of  the  signals  em- 
ployed was  a  flag-staff,  surmounted  by  a  barrel,  beneath  which  a 
flag  and  basket  could  be  so  changed  in  their  combinations  that  a 
number  of  announcements  could  be  thus  communicated.  It  will 
be  remembered  also  how  the  farmers  of  Middlesex,  Essex  and 
Worcester,  on  the  night  of  April  18,  1775,  sprang  to  arms  to 
meet  the  foe,  having  been  roused  by  Paul  Revere,  who  having 
seen  the  signal  agreed  upon  in  the  North  Church  tower,  which 
told  the  movements  of  the  British  troops  from  Boston,  had 
started  on  his  famous  ride  to  warn  the  people  that  the  storm 
had  burst. 
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"  He  said  to  his  friend,  'If  the  British  march 
B3'  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 

Of  the  North  Church  tower,  as  a  signal  light. 
One,  if  by  land  ;  two,  if  by  sea ; 
And  1  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be. 
Ready  to  ride,  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm.' " 

Jonathan  Grout,  Jr.,  of  Belchertown,  Mass.,  filed  an  applica- 
tion in  1800,  for  a  patent  for  a  telegraph  which  he  operated 
between  Boston  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  distance  of  ninety- 
miles,  from  hill-top  to  hill-top,  and  which  was  sighted  by  the  aid 
of  telescopes. 

In  July,  1812,  Christopher  Colles,  of  New  York,  published  the 
following  in  the  New  York  Columbian  : 

"  Mr.  Colles,  having  completed  his  telegraphs,  informs  the  public 
that  their  operations  will  be  shown  from  the  top  of  the  Custom 
House  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  from  four  till  six 
in  the  afternoon.     Admittance  50  cents." 

Mr.  Colles  issued  an  explanatory  pamphlet  in  which  he  says: 

"  Eighty-four  letters  can  be  exhibited  by  this  machine  in  five 
minutes,  to  the  distance  of  one  telegraphic  station  averaged  at 
ten  miles,  and  by  the  same  proportion  a  distance  of  2,600  miles 
in  fifteen  minutes  twenty-eight  seconds." 

This,  of  course,  was  nothing  but  the  already  well-known 
European  semaphore  or  visual  signal.  Colles  worked  his  signals 
between  New  York  and  Sandy  Hook  for  several  years. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  as  late  as  1846  signals  on 
Murray's  plan,  erected  on  high  or  prominent  points  of  land,  were 
used  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  some  enterprising 
street  brokers,  who  long  kept  the  matter  secret,  using  it  even  after 
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the  introduction  of  the  Morse  electric  telegraph,  and  whose 
means  of  information  for  a  long  time  confounded  the  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  known  as  Bull 
Bridges,  when  at  last  the  Morse  instrument  began,  in  1845, 
to  click  in  the  second  story  of  the  Philadelphia  Merchants' 
Exchange,  was  able,  by  practicing  privately  on  telegraphic 
sounds,  to  catch  by  ear  the  messages  coming  over  the  wires.  He 
could  also,  with  his  large,  lustrous  eyes,  wink  a  figure  to  a  con- 
federate conveniently  waiting  for  the  information.  .  He  took 
great  enjoyment  in  these  private  lines  of  his,  and  was  probably 
the  first  man,  in  Philadelphia,  at  least,  to  take  the  Morse  charac- 
ters by  sound.     The  "visual  "  line  was  soon  abandoned. 

The  earliest  system  of  telegraph}^  for  signaling  over  long  dis- 
tances is  said  to  have  originated  among  the  African  negroes. 
The  means  used  were  telephonic,  and  the  signals  were  read  by 
sound,  and  not  by  the  eye,  as  in  the  case  of  the  semaphore  or  other 
early  signaling  devices.  The  "  Elliembic,"  as  the  instrument  is 
termed,  has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Cameroons 
country,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  By  the  sounds  produced 
on  striking  it,  the  natives  carry  on  conversation  at  several  miles 
distance.  The  noises  are  made  to  produce  a  language,  as  intel- 
ligible as  the  human  voice. 

In  all  ages  men  have  resorted  to  signals  to  quicken  intelligence. 
They  have  longed  for  something  better  and  speedier.  The  burn- 
ing brand  by  which  the  Highland  chieftain  gathered  his  clans 
to  battle,  as  it  flamed  through  the  Scottish  mountains,  borne  by 
men  swift  of  foot,  and  the  smoke  of  the  signal-fires  of  the  Sioux 
and  Blackfoot  Indians,  curling  up  from  the  mounds  of  our  West- 
ern prairies,  were  only  hints  of  a  time  coming  when  an  instru- 
mentality which  was  to  bring  men  all  over  the  earth  side  by  side, 
was  to  be  also  the  agency,  to  a  large  degree,  of  universal  peace. 
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CHAPTER     II. 
The  Dawn  of  Electrical  Discovery. 

"  Sea  and  mountain  and  Time  and  space 
Laughed  again  in  his  Lordship's  face. 
And  bade  him  blush  for  his  weak  inventions 
And  the  narrow  round  his  achievements  ran." 

—  \_Rossiter  yohnson. 

POWER,  especially  when  associated  with  mystery,  has 
never  failed  to  fascinate.  It  inspires  the  realm  of  the 
imagination.  This  gives  to  life  many  of  its  charms.  Our  lives, 
indeed,  are  the  result  of  influences  which  impinge  upon  our  senses 
with  such  subtlety,  and  yet  with  so  imperious  a  drift,  that  we  are 
a  mystery  to  ourselves.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  why  the 
subject  of  electricity  has,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  classes,  capti- 
vated the  human  mind.  Where  it  did  not  impel  to  investiga- 
tion, it  excited  to  curiosity. 

"  Who  hath  not  felt 
Its  spirit,  and  before  its  altar  knelt?" 

Not  unseldom,  either,  has  it  led  to  dread  and  apprehension,  as 
revealing  powers  around  us,  and  hovering  over  us,  full  of  the 
possibilities  of  evil. 

Aside  from  these,  however,  electricity  as  a  science  is  susceptible 
of  great  powers  to  stimulate  and  delight.  Its  demonstrations  are 
unique,  startling,  brilliant.  No  branch  of  experimental  philosophy 
is  so  full  of  picture,  so  replete  with  surprise.  It  is  so  identified, 
also,  with  the  great  and  sublime  agencies  of  nature ;  demonstrates 
the  possession  of  such  mysterious  power ;   so  affects  the  animal 
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frame;  so  trembles  through  the  human  body;  so  roars  in  the 
sky ;  so  bounds  from  the  human  finger  out  over  the  earth,  taking 
the  deep  caverns  of  the  sea  and  the  mountain  summits  as  its  path, 
that  there  seems  no  wonder  that  its  fascination  has  been  absorbing 
and  complete.     It  is  not  likely  soon  to  cease. 

Six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Thales  of  Miletus 
discovered  and  described  the  property  possessed  by  amber  to 
repel  ahd  attract  light  substances  when  rubbed.  Since  then,  the 
subject  of  electricity  has,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  interested 
and  excited  the  minds  of  men.  No  branch  of  experimental  philos- 
ophy has  been  so  popular  with  all  classes  and  ages.  At  that  early 
date,  however,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  known  of  the  subject 
except  this  curious  property  of  the  amber.  A  few  hundred  years 
later,  similar  observations  were  made  by  Pliny  and  others,  and 
who  also  speak  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  tourmaline, 
or  loadstone,  then  known  as  the  lapis  lynairiiis.  These  two  items 
seem  to  have  been  the  bounds  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  prior 
to  the  Christian  era.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
singular  power  by  which  the  torpedo  paralyzed  its  prey  is  treated 
of  by  Pliny ;  and,  later  in  the  same  century,  by  Aristotle,  Galen 
and  Appian.  In  the  fifth  century,  Eustathius,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  speaks  of  the  occasional  emission  of  sparks 
from  the  human  body  when  submitted  to  friction.  Until,  how- 
ever, the  sixteenth  century  had  closed,  no  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  explain  these  phenomena.  They  are  simply  stated 
as  facts,  yet  with  that  apparent  interest  with  which  every  develop- 
ment, however  trifling,  of  the  subtle  agency  which  now  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  world's  industries,  has  never  failed  to 
arouse. 

In  Strada's  "  Imitation  of  Lucretius,"  printed  in  1617,  the  fol- 
lowing singular  passage  is  found  : 

"  The  loadstone  is  a  wonderful  sort  of  mineral.  Any  articles 
made  of  iron,  like  needles,  if  touched  by  it,  derive  by  contact  not 
only  peculiar  power,  but  a  certain  property  of  motion  by  which 
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they  turn  ever  toward  the  constellation  of  the  Bear,  near  the 
North  Pole.  By  some  peculiar  correspondency  of  impulse,  any 
number  of  needles  which  may  have  touched  the  loadstone  preserve 
at  all  times  a  precisely  corresponding  position  and  motion.  Thus 
it  happens,  that,  if  one  needle  be  moved  at  Rome,  any  other, 
however  apart,  is  bound,  by  some  secret  natural  condition,  to 
follow  the  same  motion." 

Akenside,  in  his  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  refers  to  this  con- 
ceit in  the  following  lines  : 

"  'Twas  thus,  if  ancient  fame  the  truth  unfold, 
Two  faithful  needles,  from  the  informing  touch 
Of  the  same  parent  stone,  together  drew 
Its  mystic  virtue,  and  at  first  conspired 
With  fatal  impulse  quivering  to  the  pole. 
Then  —  though  disjoined  by  kingdoms,  though  the  main 
Rolled  its  broad  surge  betwixt,  and  different  stars 
Beheld  their  wakeful  motions  —  yet  preserved 
The  former  friendship,  and  remembered  still 
The  alliance  of  their  birth.     Whate'er  the  line 
Which  one  possessed,  nor  pause  nor  quiet  knew 
The  sure  associate,  ere  with  trembling  speed 
He  found  its  path,  and  fixed  unerring  there." 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Colchester, 
England,  and  still  later  in  the  same  century,  Boyle,  Otto  Guericke, 
Newton,  Hawksby  and  Dr.  Wall  variously  experimented  in  the 
now  rapidly  dawning  science,  and  various  important  facts  became 
known.  Gilbert  noted  the  influence  of  dry  north  and  east  winds 
in  producing  rapid  electrical  excitement  under  friction.  Otto 
Guericke  constructed  an  electrical  machine  of  a  globe  of  sulphur, 
and  thereby  discovered  electric  light.  He  also  discovered  that 
when  once  a  light  body  was  attracted  by  an  electric,  it  was  also 
repelled  by  it,  and  was  incapable  of  a  second  attraction  until  it 
had  been  touched  by  some  other  body.  Newton  substituted  glass 
for  sulphur,  and  showed  that  electricity  could  be  excited  on  the 
side  of  the  glass  opposite  to  the  side  which  had  been  rubbed. 
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Wall,  curiously  enough,  speaks  of  thunder  and  lightning  as  sug- 
gested by  the  sounds  and  light  produced  by  the  friction  of  amber. 
The  seventeenth  century,  however,  closed  with  comparatively 
little  definite  knowledge  on  electrical  subjects,  but  with  a  very 
widely  awakened  interest  therein. 

With  the  eighteenth  century,  1720-1736,  came  Stephen  Gray,  a 
man  of  clear  head  and  of  indomitable  perseverance,  who  bent  his 
whole  mind  to  the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  new 
agent  which  then  appears  to  have  dawned  somewhat  definitely  on 
the  scientific  world.  He  found  after  a  variety  of  experiments, 
that  electricity  was  easily  producible  from  a  vast  variety  of  objects, 
by  the  friction  of  feathers,  of  hair,  of  silk,  linen,  woolen,  paper, 
leather,  wood,  parchment,  and  gold  beater's  skin.  He  found,  also, 
that  electricity  communicated  itself  to  bodies  incapable  of  excita- 
tion at  distances  of  several  hundred  feet.  He  next  proved  the 
conducting  power  of  fluids  and  of  the  human  body.  He  now  also 
demonstrated  after  a  variety  of  interesting  experiments,  the  im- 
portant fact  that  electric  attraction  was  not  proportioned  to  the 
mass  of  matter  in  a  body,  but  to  the  extent  of  its  surface.  He 
next  discovered  the  insulating  qualities  of  silk,  resin,  hair,  glass 
and  other  substances.  Lastly,  he  discovered  the  fact  of  induction, 
although  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  explain  it.  Stephen 
Gray,  therefore,  made  the  first  grand  advance  in  definite  electrical 
knowledge,  and  although  the  facts  discovered  may  seem  diminu- 
tive, yet  they  were  rudimentary,  well  proven,  suggestive,  valuable, 
and  furnished  a  most  important  basis  for  further  observation 
and  experiment. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Dufiiye,  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  Gray's  perseverance,  but  with  a  mind  of  greater  analytic 
power  and  sagacity,  discovered  that  electricity  had  two  distinct 
forms  or  modes  of  development.  He  found  one  producible  by  the 
friction  of  glass.  This  he  called  vitreous,  from  the  nature  of 
the  substance  producing  it.  Another  kind  of  electricity,  as  he 
supposed,  he  found  could  be  developed  by  the  friction  of  amber, 
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gum  lac,  etc.  This  he  called  resinous.  He  further  showed  that 
two  bodies  charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity  repelled  each 
other,  but  attracted  bodies  charged  with  electricity  of  another 
kind.     Here  was  another  close  look  into  the  laboratory  of  nature. 

In  1745,  a  curious  discovery  was  made.  It  was  found  that 
bodies  quickly  lost  their  electrical  virtue  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  An  attempt  was,  therefore,  made  to  surround  them 
with  an  insulating  substance.  Water  contained  in  a  glass  bottle 
was  accordingly  electrified.  Nothing  remarkable  followed  this  until 
the  holder  of  the  bottle  attempted  to  disengage  the  wire  connect- 
ing with  the  prime  conductor,  when,  greatly  to  his  alarm  and  to 
the  amusement  of  his  friends,  he  received  a  genuine  electric  shock 
of  no  gentle  kind.  He  was,  indeed,  seriously  alarmed.  In  describ- 
ing the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  one  of  these  experiments, 
Muschenbroek,  the  shocked  philosopher,  writes,  "  That  he  felt 
himself  struck  on  his  arms,  shoulders  and  breast,  so  that  he  lost 
his  breath,  and  was  two  days  before  he  recovered  from  the  blow 
and  the  terror  ! "  So  thoroughly  astonished  and  frightened  was 
he,  that  he  declared  that  he  would  not  take  another  for  the  king- 
dom of  France  !  A  genius  by  the  name  of  Boze,  however,  whose 
desire  to  be  famous,  or  perhaps  to  subserve  science,  seemed  to 
have  been  stronger  than  the  love  of  life,  ardently  desired  to  be 
killed  by  electric  shock,  so  that  his  demise  might  furnish  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  for  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  !  History  does  not  inform  us  that  he  was  gratified  in  his 
unselfish  wish,  although  others  at  a  later  date,  much  against  their 
expectations,  suffered  as  he  had  desired.  The  effect  of  the  shocks 
received  by  different  parties  at  this  time,  was  amusingly  magni- 
fied on  every  hand,  and  connected  the  subject  of  electricity  in 
many  minds  with  diabolical  agency.  These  experiments  were  the 
result  of  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar  by  Von  Kleist,  Cuneus 
and  Muschenbroek,  although  the  first  named  seems  best  entitled 
to  that  credit. 

The  most  important  record  of  this  period  is  the  history  of  an 
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experiment  suggestive  of  the  rapid  advance  which  had  been  made 
in  electrical  inquiry,  and  which  excites  surprise  that  its  employ- 
ment in  telegraphy,  which  it  so  clearly  foreshadowed,  has  been  so 
long  withheld  from  the  world. 

In  making  experiments  with  the  Leyden  phial,  Wilson  of  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  described  what  is  known  as  the  lateral  shock.  He 
had  observed  that  a  person  standing  near  the  circuit  through  which 
the  shock  is  transmitted,  would  sustain  a  shock  if  he  were  only 
in  contact  with  or  even  placed  very  near  any  part  of  the  circuit. 
This  immediately,  of  course,  started  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  shock 
could  be  transmitted,  and  very  numerous  experiments  were  made 
to  determine  the  matter. 

Dr.  Watson,  of  England,  took  a  most  prominent  part  in  the 
investigation  to  which  these  inquiries  led.  In  July,  1747,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  the  electric  charge  across  the  river  Thames 
at  Westminster  Bridge.  A  few  days  afterward  he  caused  it  to 
make  a  circuit  of  two  miles  at  the  New  River,  at  Stoke  Newington. 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  he  sent  it  over  a  circuit  of  four  miles, 
tivo  of  wire  and  tzvo  of  dry  ground.  He  proved  also  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  electric  matter  through  12,276  feet  of  wire  was  instan- 
taneous. Here  was  a  vast  step  taken  almost  a  century  before  a 
practical  telegraph  was  perfected  and  put  into  public  use.  It  was 
just  at  this  interesting  period  that  America  first  stepped  into  the 
arena  of  European  philosophical  investigation  under  the  keen 
leadership  of  our  renowned  countryman  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
in  referring  to  whom  and  subsequent  electrical  history,  mention 
will,  for  the  present,  be  confined  solely  to  the  part  taken  therein 
by  American  citizens. 
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Progress  of  Electrical  Science  in  America. 

"Nothing's  so  hard,  but  search  will  find  it  out." 

—  llleirkk. 

IN  1747,  Mr.  Peter  ColHnson,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  in  a  communication  to  the  Literary  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  gave  the  earliest  impetus  worthy  of  note  to  electrical 
inquiry  in  the  United  States.  It  stirred  Benjamin  Franklin  to  a 
series  of  experiments  in  this  special  realm,  and  to  a  correspondence 
with  the  scientists  of  Europe  thereon,  which  at  once  evoked  uni- 
versal admiration.  Priestly  says  of  these  letters,  that  "nothing 
was  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  electricity  which  was  more  gener- 
ally read  and  admired.  "  It  is  not  easy  to  say,"  he  adds,  "  whether 
we  are  most  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  with  which 
they  are  written,  the  modesty  with  which  the  author  proposes 
every  hypothesis  of  his  own,  or  the  noble  frankness  with  which  he 
relates  his  mistakes  when  they  were  corrected  by  subsequent 
experiments."  The  part  taken  by  Franklin  in  electrical  discovery 
and  discussion  was,  in  truth,  a  genuine  surprise  to  the  scientific 
world.  Nothing  had  been  expected  from  the  new  land  beyond 
the  sea,  where  the  Indian  was  still  generally  supposed  to  be  mas- 
ter, and  the  tomahawk  the  ruling  power;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  when  with  acute  and  rigorous  analysis,  with  delightful  humor, 
and  exhaustive  experiment,  in  language  of  the  most  lucid  terse- 
ness and  simplicity,  our  talented  countryman  modestly  questioned 
the  correctness  of  existing  theories  then  held   by  its  foremost 
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thinkers,  and  entered  with  a  bold,  yet  modest  adroitness  into 
the  field  of  electrical  discovery,  and  made  those  brilliant  experi- 
ments which  still  cling  to  his  name,  Europe  made  her  first  bow 
to  the  young  empire,  and  felt  the  first  tokens  of  its  coming  influ- 
ence in  the  world's  civilization. 

Dufaye,  as  already  noticed,  had  discovered  the  important  fact 
of  what  seemed  the  existence  of  two  distinct  electricities,  which, 
because  of  the  different  modes  by  which  they  were  developed,  he 
distinguished  as  vitreous  and  resinous.  He  had  shown  also,  that 
bodies  having  the  same  electricity  repel  each  other,  but  attract 
bodies  charged  with  electricity  of  another  kind. 

Franklin  criticized  Dufaye's  statement  of  electrical  conditions. 
He  claimed  the  existence  of  but  one  electric  fluid  so  called.  His 
idea  was  that  all  bodies  in  their  natural  state  were  charged  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  electricity.  In  each  body  the  quantity  is 
of  definite  amount.  Some  have  it  in  excess  and  in  a  condition  to 
impart  it  readily  to  other  bodies  having  less,  and  which  are  in  a 
condition  to  receive  it.  For  vitreous  electricity,  which  in  Dufaye's 
hypothesis,  this  excess  was  represented,  Franklin's  idea  led  to  the 
use  of  the  term  plus  or  positive.  The  resinous  electricity,  that  is, 
the  electricity  in  bodies  having  less  than  their  natural  amount, 
was  termed  the  minus  or  negative.  All  electrical  phenomena 
were,  therefore,  made  referable  to  its  quantity  in  bodies  as  plus 
or  minus. 

Franklin  applied  this  principle  to  the  Leyden  jar.  The  inner 
coating  of  tin-foil  being  charged  with  more  than  its  natural  quan- 
tity of  electricity,  was  regarded  as  positively  electrified.  The 
outer  coating  having  its  ordinary  quantity  reduced,  was  named 
the  negatively  electrified.  The  discharge  was  made  by  a  conduc- 
tor connecting  the  two.  He  showed  that  a  series  of  jars  may  all 
be  charged  at  once,  by  suspending  them  on  the  prime  conductor, 
one  hanging  on  the  tail  of  the  other,  and  a  wire  from  the  last  to 
the  floor.  With  the  jars  thus  charged,  he  constructed  a  battery 
by  separating  them,  and  then  putting  their  insides  and  outsides 
^ _ «^^^ 
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in  metallic  connection.  There  seems  to  be  in  this  ingenious  and 
suggestive  arrangement  the  first  outline  of  our  modern  batteries. 

His  next  discovery  was  the  determination  of  the  place  where 
electricity  resides  in  the  Leyden  jar.  This  he  showed  to  be  upon 
the  glass,  and  that  the  coatings  were  only  conductors  to  unite  the 
forces  of  the  several  parts. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  brilliant  experiments  which 
were  published  in  1749,  by  which  he  proved  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  electricity,  and  how  forcibly  he  showed  their  analogies. 
"  The  electrical  spark,"  he  writes,  "  is  zig-zag,  and  not  straight ;  so 
is  lightning.  Pointed  bodies  attract  electricity ;  lightning  strikes 
mountains,  trees,  spires,  masts,  chimneys.  Electricity  chooses 
the  best  conductor ;  so  does  lightning.  Lightning  reverses  the 
pole  of  a  magnet  ;  so  does  electricity.  Lightning  destroys 
animal  life;  so  does  electricity  when  sufficiently  powerful."  His 
kite  experiment,  however,  in  1752,  by  which  the  identity  was 
established,  and  which  all  the  world  knows,  made  his  name  immor- 
tal, caused  a  profusion  of  experiments  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
led  to  most  important  results. 

One  of  those  forcible  sentences  which  made  his  letters  so 
memorable  was  the  following : 

"  When  a  gun-barrel,  in  electrical  experiments,  has  but  little 
electrical  fire  in  it,  you  must  approach  it  very  near  with  your 
knuckle  before  you  can  draw  a  spark.  Give  it  more  fire,  and  it 
will  give  a  spark  at  a  greater  distance.  Two  gun-barrels  united, 
and  as  highly  electrified,  will  give  a  spark  at  a  still  greater  distance. 
But  if  two  gun-barrels,  electrified,  will  strike  at  two  inches  distance 
and  make  a  loud  snap,  at  what  a  great  distance  may  ten  thousand 
acres  of  electrified  cloud  strike  and  give  its  fire,  and  how  loud 
must  be  that  crack  !  " 

Scarcely  less  interesting  is  the  record  of  one  of  Europe's  saga- 
cious and  patient  thinkers.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  "  Lessons 
on  Physics,"  published  in  1748,  the  Abbe  Nollet  thus  propheti- 
cally and  felicitously  expresses  himself.     It  shows  how  minds,  far 
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separated,  are  often  found  hovering  round  the  margin  of  some 
grand  discovery  : 

"  If  any  one  should  undertake  to  prove  that  thunder  is,  in  the 
hands  of  nature,  what  electricity  is  in  ours  ;  that  those  wonders 
which  we  dispose  at  our  pleasure,  are  only  imitations  of  those 
grand  effects  which  terrify  us ;  that  both  depend  on  the  same 
mechanical  agents  ;  if  it  were  made  manifest  that  a  cloud  prepared 
by  the  effects  of  wind,  by  heat,  by  a  mixture  of  exhalations,  etc., 
is,  in  relation  to  a  terrestrial  object,  what  an  electrified  body  is  in 
relation  to  a  body  near  it  not  electrified,  I  confess  that  this  idea 
would  please  me  much.  How  numerous  and  specious  are  the 
reasons  which  present  themselves  to  a  mind  conversant  with  elec- 
tricity in  support  of  it.  The  universality  of  electric  matter,  its 
ready  action,  its  instrumentality,  its  activity  in  giving  fire  to  other 
bodies,  its  property  of  striking  bodies  externally  and  internally, 
even  to  their  smallest  parts,  all  these  points  of  analogy,  which  I 
have  been  for  some  time  meditating,  begin  to  make  me  believe 
that  one  might,  by  taking  electricity  for  the  model,  form  to  one's 
self,  in  regard  to  thunder  and  lightning,  more  perfect  and  more 
probable  ideas  than  hitherto  proposed." 

After  the  kite  experiment,  which  led  lightning  by  a  hempen 
cord  from  the  sky,  Franklin  raised  a  metallic  rod  from  one  end 
of  his  house,  the  first  lightning-rod  ever  known.  To  this  he 
attached  a  chime  of  bells,  which  gave  notice  of  atmospheric 
changes.  He  now  conceived  the  idea  of  protecting  buildings 
from  lightning,  and  made  possible  the  modern  lightning-rod  man. 
The  rod  the  world  has  gratefully  received.  Of  the  man  there 
may  be  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Among  other  achievements  of  Franklin  was  the  transmission 
of  the  electric  spark  across  the  Schuylkill  river,  near  Philadelphia, 
in  1748.  He  was  connected,  also,  with  numerous  experiments 
of  great  value  to  science.  These  all  led  to  splendid  advances  in 
human  knowledge  of  one  of  the  subtlest  of  the  agencies  of 
nature. 

For  half  a  century  after  these  experiments  of  Franklin,  no 
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American  record  appears  of  any  important  advance  in  the  realm 
of  electrical  adaptations  to  any  practical  end  until  i8iO,  when 
Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  proposed  a  signal  tel- 
egraph, using  the  electric  current  of  the  recently  discovered 
voltaic  pile  to  produce  electrical  decompositions  at  the  end  of 
wire  conductors,  evolving  visible  gas  as  signals  of  letters,  and  for 
which  he  employed  thirty-six  wires.  Each  of  these  wires  had  a 
return  wire,  making  seventy-two  in  all.  It  was  the  same  as  that 
proposed  by  Sommering  in  the  same  year.  Both  were  slow  pro- 
cesses and  cumbrous,  and  came  to  nothing.  Dr.  Coxe  did  not 
even  give  his  plan  a  practical  test. 

Although,  however,  no  striking  advance  had  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  utilizing  electrical  knowledge  in  America,  it  had 
developed,  as  in  Europe,  a  very  deep  and  prophetic  interest. 
Every  European  experiment  and  paper  on  the  subject  was  eagerly 
studied  and  communicated  to  their  classes  by  the  able  professors 
who,  even  at  that  early  day,  presided  over  the  departments  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  And  when,  in  Europe,  Volta 
inaugurated  the  first  year  of  the  present  century  with  his  splendid 
discovery  of  a  battery  which  placed  in  the  hands  of  scientists  an 
electricity  of  dynamics,  which  gave  promise  of  the  ability  to  hold 
and  bridle  and  control  and  prolong  the  current,  instead  of  the 
static  or  frictional  electricity  which  up  to  that  time  was  alone 
known,  the  interest  in  every  new  development  of  an  agency  so 
mysterious,  so  quickening  to  imagination,  so  full  of  the  mutter 
of  tongues  which  seemed  awaiting  release,  was  everywhere  greatly 
intensified.  As  early  as  i8io,  the  very  thought  out  of  which  grew 
the  modern  telegraph  was  uttered  in  the  ears  of  its  subsequent 
inventor  by  Jeremiah  Day,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Yale  College.  And,  as  Day's  lectures  at  that  date  show  the 
exceeding  accuracy  and  maturity  of  electrical  knowledge  even  at 
that  early  period,  the  following  interesting  excerpt  from  one  of 
them  is  given,  and  which  is  taken  from  the  testimony  elicited  in 
after  years,  when  the  Morse  patent  for  an  electro-magnetic  tel- 
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egraph  was  in  litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Referring  to  this  period,  1809-10,  Dr.  Day  says: 

"  In  my  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  the  subject  of  electricity 
was  specially  illustrated  and  experimented  upon.  Enfield's  work 
was  the  text-book. 

"The  terms  of  the  21st  Proposition  of  Book  V  of  Enfield's 
Philosophy  are  these :  '  If  the  circuit  be  interrupted,  the  fluid  will 
become  visible,  and  when  it  passes  it  will  leave  an  impression 
upon  any  intermediate  body.' 

"  I  lectured  upon  and  illustrated  the  first  two  experiments  pro- 
pounded by  the  21st  Proposition,  and  I  recollect  the  fact  with 
certainty.     The  experiments  referred  to  are  in  terms  as  follows : 

"  Experiment  ist.  Let  the  fluid  pass  through  a  chain,  or  through 
any  metaUic  bodies,  placed  at  small  distances  from  each  other, 
the  fluid  in  a  dark  room  will  be  visible  between  the  links  of  the 
chain,  or  between  the  metallic  bodies. 

"  Experiment  2d.  If  the  circuit  be  interrupted  by  several  folds 
of  paper,  a  perforation  will  be  made  through  it,  and  each  of  the 
leaves  will  be  protruded  by  the  stroke  from  the  middle  to  the 
outward  leaves." 

The  future  inventor  of  the  modern  telegraph  was  an  interested 
and  fascinated  attendant  upon  these  lectures.  Contemporaneous, 
also,  with  Dr.  Day,  was  a  man  whose  name  by  reason  of  his  rich 
contributions  to  science  was  household  through  the  whole  world  of 
learning  and  civilization.  Both  by  his  journal  and  by  his  lectures. 
Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  was  known  by  all  men  of  science. 
He  kept  sharply  up  with  the  latest  and  most  advanced  thoughts 
on  physical  phenomena,  and  especially  in  the  department  of 
electricity,  to  which  he  gave  exhaustive  prominence  in  his  col- 
lege discourses. 

In  1827,  an  ingenious  citizen  of  New  York,  Harrison  Gray 
Dyar,  erected  a  line  of  telegraph,  two  miles  in  length,  on  a  race- 
course on  Long  Island.  He  used  a  single  wire,  and  obtained 
marks  on  litmus  paper  by  discoloration,  by  means  of  the  current. 
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But  he  used  frictional  electricity.  It  was  fitful,  easily  affected  by 
weather,  and  beyond  the  erection  of  the  structure  spoken  of,  no 
further  record  of  it  appears.  Yet  he  stood  on  the  very  threshold 
of  success.  Had  a  Daniell's  battery  been  known  then  and  placed 
in  his  hands,  Harrison  Gray  Dyar  might  have  anticipated  Morse, 
and  worn  his  laurels.  But  the  needed  knowledge  was  yet  incom- 
plete. Daniell  and  Henry  and  Morse  had  their  work  to  do. 
Time  was  in  no  haste  and  waited  for  them. 

The  most  important  advance  made  in  the  evolution  of  the  com- 
ing telegraph,  and  respecting  which  invention  seemed  to  have 
thoroughly  roused  herself,  was  in  1828,  by  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Washington  Smithsonian  Institution,  Professor 
Joseph  Henry,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Albany 
Academy.  Schweigger,  of  Halle,  in  Germany,  had  made  the  very 
important  discovery  that  a  needle  which  Oersted  had  just  found  was 
made  to  assume  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  an  electric  cur- 
rent, could  be  made  to  do  so  with  greatly  increased  promptitude 
by  being  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  which  thus  became 
a  galvanic  multiplier.  Pursuing  the  idea  suggested  by  Oersted  and 
Schweigger  still  further,  Professor  Henry  is  regarded  as  the  first 
to  employ  the  insulated  wire  of  many  coils,  to  construct  an  electro 
magnet.  ^  Professor  Henry  also  demonstrated  in  1829,  the  depend- 
ence of  the  electro  motive  force  of  the  current  upon  the  number 
instead  of  the  size  of  the  plates  of  a  battery.  In  an  experiment 
of  great  interest  and  value,  he  showed  that,  whereas  a  battery  of 
a  single  cell,  with  a  given  surface  of  zinc,  could,  at  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  and  sixty  feet,  produce  only  magnetism  enough  to 
lift  half  an  ounce,  by  dividing  the  same  zinc  into  twenty-five  plates 
instead  of  one,  but  with  no  increase  of  surface,  the  magnet  lifted 
eight  ounces,  or  sixteen  times  as  much  as  the  single  cell.  Here, 
again,  stood  an  illustrious  American  at  the  very  verge  of  a  great 
invention,  but  who  had  to  wait  until  the  constant  battery  of  Dan- 
iell, and  the  alphabet  and  apparatus  of  Morse  made  perfect  suc- 
cess possible.     Thus,  amid  the  honors  conferred  on  others,  Dyar, 
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and  especially  Henry,  deserve  grateful  recognition.  All  these 
experiments  and  adaptations  left  the  conditions  for  a  needle  tele- 
graph with  its  rapid  reciprocal  motions  by  change  of  the  polarity 
of  currents,  perfect  and  complete.  In  America,  however,  no  such 
telegraph  had  been  proposed.  It  waited  a  more  perfect  system, 
many  of  the  main  elements  of  which  were  already  provided  and 
apparently  challenging  employment.  We  are,  now,  after  referring 
to  these  suggestive  accomplishments,  brought  to  the  period  when 
the  name  of  Professor  Morse  appears  in  connection  with  the  tele- 
graph, and  in  whose  work  and  history  as  a  citizen,  as  a  man  of 
refinement  and  culture,  as  a  gentleman,  and  as  a  distinguished  and 
successful  inventor,  the  American  people,  and  especially  the  tele- 
graphic craft  of  America,  have  taken  a  deep  and  reverent  interest. 
A  rapid  sketch  of  that  history  prior  to  his  connection  with  tele- 
graphic invention,  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 

The  narration  will  necessarily  be  brief.  An  abler  pen  has 
already  given  it  with  generous  amplitude  to  the  world.  We 
merely  claim  the  privilege  of  the  echo,  which  repeats  the  sounds 
it  hears.  Yet  not  alone  as  an  echo.  The  beauty  of  Mr.  Morse's 
character,  the  versatility  of  his  intellect,  the  sweetness  of  the  life 
of  a  man  modest  as  he  was  great,  strewed  some  of  its  radiance 
directly  upon  our  own,  until  admiration  became  love,  and  friend- 
ship was  transmuted  into  affection.  He  was  a  man  who,  like  a 
fine  painting,  enlarged  and  grew  beautiful  by  examination,  and 
infused  some  of  its  own  richness  into  the  steady  gazer's  heart. 
Contact  with  him  was  not  only  a  delight,  but  a  benediction. 
Now  that  he  has  passed  away  —  if  such  men  ever  do  pass  away  — 
we  remember  him  as  the  evangel  of  a  new.  era  to  civilization,  the 
bearer  of  one  of  the  bright  banners  of  universal  fellowship  and 

peace. 

"  He  was  sent  to  hasten  the  happy  time 
That  was  promised  so  sure  to  be, 
When  knowledge  would  flash  over  all  the  earth 
As  the  waters  the  dark  blue  sea." 
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Early    Life    of    Professor    Morse. 


"  The  mounting  blood  betrays 
An  impulse  in  its  secret  spring,  too  deep 

For  his  control." 

—  \Sonthey. 


PARTLY  because  of  his  personal  character,  in  part,  also, 
because  of  his  interesting  and  eventful  history,  as  well 
as,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  great  practical  value  of  the 
invention  which  bears  his  name.  Professor  Morse  secured  for 
himself  throughout  his  whole  career,  a  very  wide  and  general  es- 
teem. Not  only  so,  but  by  reason  of  that  wonderfully  diffusive 
power  inherent  in  characters  essentially  pure  and  lofty,  he  was, 
in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  men,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
an  object  of  very  general  affection.  There  are  few  names,  indeed, 
which  fortune  has  rendered  illustrious,  which  are  named  among 
men  with  a  more  conscious  sense  of  kindliness  and  veneration. 
Because  this  is  so,  and  because  this  volume  may  reach  the  hands 
of  some  entering  telegraphic  labor,  to  whom  it  must  prove  of  in- 
terest, a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Morse's  life,  pertinent  in  the  main 
to  his  chief  work,  though  not  limited  thereto,  seems  demanded 
and  appropriate. 

Character  often  runs  through  generations  of  men,  like  a  silver 
line,  as  marked  as  the  grey  of  an  eagle's  eye,  or  the  blackness  of 
a  raven's  wing.     Such  is  the  influence  of  a  noble  origin,  be  it  in  the 
blood,  as  we  more  than  suspect,  or  in  a  high  example  or  noble 
^^ ^ 
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culture,  that  the  best  certificate  of  many  a  man  is  his  parentage ; 
and  although  high  character  in  the  father  is  sometimes  sullied  in 
the  son,  and  a  noble  name  is  not  unseldom  degraded,  yet  we 
are  among  those  who  believe  that  the  distinguishing  traits  of  men 
and  women  are  largely  hereditary.  There  are  names  which  have 
become  historic,  which  society  accepts  as  the  synonyms  of  noble- 
ness and  honor.  There  is  a  chivalry  in  the  blood  of  some  fami- 
lies which  beams  through  the  ages.  Among  the  blessings  which 
come  to  men  in  this  world,  as  the  stimulant  to  action  and  the 
pledge  of  high  souled  honor  —  the  source  of  an  instinctive  trust 
which  men  feel  and  acknowledge,  not  the  least  is  that  of  a  noble, 
unsullied  and  honorable  descent.  It  was  upon  some  such  basis 
as  this,  that  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  on  being  applied  to  by  a  young 
countryman  for  a  position  of  trust  within  his  gift,  after  surveying 
the  applicant  carefully  for  a  moment,  inquired  in  his  quaint  ver- 
nacular with  a  quiet  pride,  no  doubt,  in  his  own  descent,  "  Wha's 
your  faither?"  He  wanted  to  know  on  what  tree  the  sapling  be- 
fore him  had  grown,  so  as  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  his  worth 
and  fitness.  And  so  while  we  have  little  to  do  with  Mr.  Morse's 
ancestry,  yet  the  Scotchman's  question  seems  in  order,  and  there 
is  a  proper  curiosity  in  knowing  the  possible  influences  which  pro- 
duced a  man  on  whose  brow  fame  has,  with  much  apparent  fond- 
ness, rested  her  decorating  hand. 

Happily  Mr.  Morse,  among  other  peculiarities,  possessed  the 
rather  uncommon  habit  now-a-days  of  preserving  with  care  and 
minuteness  his  ancestral  records,  tracing  his  family  lineage  back 
through  many  generations.  To  use  an  electrical  term,  he  looked 
closely  after  his  "  connections,"  and  had  a  kind  of  reverence  for 
"  unbroken  circuits."  Dr.  Prime,  in  his  admirable  work,  has  given 
these  in  great  detail.  They  are  given  here  with  the  merest  men- 
tion until  Mr.  Morse  himself  forms  a  part  of  the  family  group. 

The  family  were  of  English  origin.  Anthony  Morse  was  born 
at  Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  England,  May  9,  1606.  He  came  to 
America  in  1635,  and  settled  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts.     He  is 
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represented  as  a  man  of  courage,  enterprise  and  integrity.  His 
son  was  like  him,  bore  his  name,  inherited  and  lived  on  his  estates, 
and  died  February  25,  1678.  Anthony's  grandson  was  named 
Peter,  had  all  the  family  traits,  and  served  his  country  in  being 
the  father  of  ten  children.  The  oldest  of  the  ten  was  Jedediah, 
born  July  8,  1726.  He  was  a  man  of  decided  note  and  character, 
and  was  by  turns  clerk,  treasurer,  selectman,  member  of  the 
Colonial  and  State  Legislatures,  an  able  and  upright  magistrate, 
and  a  prominent,  honored,  useful  member  and  officer  of  the 
church.  The  eighth  child  of  this  good  citizen  was  named  also 
Jedediah,  and  was  the  father  of  Professor  Morse. 

Jedediah  Morse,  one  of  the  leading  divines  of  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  August 
23,  1771.  He  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  book  entitled 
"American  Geography,"  which  ever  since  has  been  identified  with 
his  name.  He  was  also  the  compiler  of  the  "  Universal  Gazeteer," 
a  work  of  great  labor  and  value.  He  was- a  man  of  great  vigor 
and  intellectual  ability  and  push.  Industrious  in  the  extreme, 
sanguine,  impulsive,  resolute,  ingenious,  full  of  resources,  his  life 
was  one  of  incessant  labor  in  directions  all  tending  to  instruct,  to 
elevate  and  to  bless  mankind.  He  was  regarded  both  at  home 
and  abroad  as  a  man  of  distinguished  genius,  of  immense  impetus, 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  country  and  time.  His  aims  were 
all  high.  It  is  indicative  of  his  reputation,  that  the  title  of  D.  D., 
then  not  so  easily  acquired  as  now,  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  an  honor  seldom  bestowed 
on  a  foreign  resident.  He  is  described  as  a  man  tall  and  slender, 
extremely  neat  in  dress,  of  mild  manners,  and  bearing  the  charm 
which  indicates  refinement  and  cultivation,  yet  of  leonine  will  and 
resolute  earnestness. 

Professor  Morse's  mother's  name  was  Elizabeth  Ann  Breese. 
She  was  born  in  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Hanover 
streets.  New  York,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  where  the  first  tel- 
egraph office  was  opened  in  that  city.  She  was  the  granddaughter 
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of  the  distinguished  President  of  Princeton  College,  Samuel  Fin- 
ley,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  extensive  learning,  not  unlike  its 
present  distinguished  occupant.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  very 
superior  character,  calm,  judicious,  cautious,  reflecting.  Her  home 
was  made  attractive  by  her  cordial,  dignified,  graceful  manners, 
and  the  ability  and  animation  of  her  conversation.  From  such  a 
promising  stock,  and  mingling  in  himself  the  characters  of  both, 
sprang  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  who  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  at  the  foot  of  Breed's  Hill,  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  April 
27,  1 791,  a  little  over  a  mile  from  where  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
born,  and  a  little  over  a  year  after  his  death.  Morse  had  two  broth- 
ers younger  than  himself,  who  were  both  known  as  men  of  mark 
and  high  character.  The  first  was  named  Richard  Gary,  a  man  of 
fine  literary  tastes  and  of  a  retiring  nature,  who  died  in  Kissingen, 
Bavaria,  September  23,  1868.  The  second  brother  was  the  well- 
known  Sidney  E.  Morse,  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Observer, 
a.  man  of  great  and  varied  ability,  a  profound  mathematician,  the 
author  of  the  art  of  Cerography,  and  the  inventor  of  the  barom- 
.eter  for  deep  sea  soundings,  as  well  as  of  other  things  in  connec- 
tion with  his  brother  Samuel.  He  died  December  21,  1871.  He 
was  his  brother's  favorite  companion.  Dr.  Prime,  who  knew  Sid- 
ney well  and  intimately,  says  tenderly  of  him  :  "  No  one  ever  saw 
him  unduly  excited,  or  ever  heard  from"  his  lips  a  severe  or  unkind 
expression,  while  gentleness,  kindness  and  grace  pervaded  his 
spirit  and  life."  In  his  character,  mind  and  manners.  Professor 
Morse  always  seemed  to  blend  the  father's  vigor,  inventiveness 
and  perseverance,  the  mother's  gentleness,  elevated  character  and 
refinement,  and  the  brother's  force  of  personal  character  and 
habits  of  patient,  exhaustive  and  exact  study  and  learning. 

Professor  Morse  commenced  his  education  when  he  had  attained 
his  fourth  year.  His  first  instructor  was  a  good  old  lady,  a 
cripple,  who  was  compelled  to  retain  her  seat  during  the  hours 
of  school,  a  condition  which  many  a  modern  urchin  would  contem- 
plate with  serene  delight.     A  long  rattan  supplied  the  place   of 
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locomotion,  and  was  ubiquitous.  At  this  school  young  Morse 
felt  the  full  weight  of  the  descending  rattan  for  having  sketched 
with  a  pin,  on  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  likeness  of  his  venerable 
teacher.  Perhaps,  with  a  free  allowance  for  imagination  in  the 
premises,  who  knows  but  the  young  scratcher  saw  the  vision  of  a 
telegraph  pole  in  the  lifted  rattan  ! 

At  seven  years  of  age  he  entered  the  preparatory  school  at 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  a  zealous  and  consci- 
entious student.  Among  the  books  which  then  greatly  attracted 
him  was  Plutarch's  lives  of  illustrious  men.  It  touched  his 
ambition  and  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  do  something  which 
would  ennoble  his  life.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  wrote  the 
"  Life  of  Demosthenes,"  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  family 
papers,  and  exhibits  the  fine  powers  of  graceful  composition  which 
marked  him  through  life.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered 
the  freshman  class  of  Yale  College. 

It  was  at  Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  Professor  Day,  afterward 
president,  that  the  subject  of  electricity  first  came  under  his 
notice,  and  inspired  him  with  peculiar  interest.  He  possessed 
two  elements  of  mental  quality  which  were  always  more  or  less 
conspicuous  :  the  aesthetic,  whicii  led  him,  with  devoutness  and 
enthusiasm,  toward  nature  and  painting;  the  other  to  the 
inventive.  Indeed,  the  latter  quality  was  necessary  to  effective- 
ness in  the  former.  An  extract  from  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Day,  showing  the  advanced  state  of  electrical  knowledge,  has 
already  been  given  in  a  for-mer  chapter.  Referring,  in  after 
years,  to  the  effect  of  that    lecture  upon  his  mind,    he    writes: 

"  The  fact  that  the  presence  of  electricity  can  be  made  visible 
in  any  desired  part  of  the  circuit  was  the  crude  seed  which  took 
root  in  my  mind,  and  grew  into  form,  and  finally  ripened  into  the 
invention  of  the  telegraph!"  This  is  in  entire  consistence  with 
the  quality  of  Mr.  Morse's  mental  :haracteristics,  which,  besides 
being  remarkably  quick  and  acute  in  perception,  grasped  strongly 
salient  features,  got  hold  of  causes,  and  clung  to  them  until  they 
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exhibited  results,  setting  aside  the  more  showy  processes,  which 
often  distract  and  hinder  the  observation  of  minds  more  naturally 
acute. 

In  Yale  College  Benjamin  Silliman,  who,  as  already  stated,  stood 
for  many  years  in  the  very  front  rank  of  scientific  teachers  and 
explorers,  was  the  Professor  of  Chemistry.  He  was  young  Morse's 
teacher,  and  became  his  warm  personal  friend.  In  his  testimony 
given  in  later  years,  when  his  favorite  pupil  was  struggling  before 
the  courts  of  his  country  for  the  recognition  of  his  claims  as  an 
inventor,  he  says  : 

"  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  an  attendant  on  my  lectures  in  the 
years  i8o8,  1809  and  18 10.  My  lectures  were  on  chemistry  and 
galvanic  electricity.  The  batteries  then  in  use  were  the  pile  of 
Volta,  the  battery  of  Cruikshanks  and  the  Couronne  des  Tasses. 
I  always  exhibited  these  batteries  to  my  classes  ;  they  were  dis- 
sected before  them,  and  their  members  and  the  arrangements  of 
their  parts,  and  the  mode  of  exciting  them,  were  always  shown." 

It  had  been  attempted  to  prove  Morse's  necessary  ignorance  of 
such  matters.  Silliman  shows  that  the  electrical  knowledge  of  the 
age,  up  to  the  most  advanced  stage  of  thought  and  discovery  in 
Europe,  was  made  familiar  to  the  students  by  the  simplest  and 
most  exhaustive  of  experiments.  Young  Morse  also  resided  near 
his  professor.  For  several  years,  from  1821  on,  he  was  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy  with  him  and  his  family.  He  was  often  present 
in  Professor  Silliman's  laboratory  during  his  preparatory  experi- 
ments, aiding,  and  obtaining  thereby  a  most  minute  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  arrangement  and  processes.  In  this  way  he 
became  intimate  with  electrical  phenomena  in  their  most  suggest- 
ive features.  His  opportunities  for  study  in  this  department  were, 
indeed,  exceptionally  ample  and  complete.  Some  years  afterward 
he  renewed  these  studies  under  Professor  Dana,  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  and  also  under  Professor  Renwick,  of  Columbia 
College. 

Mr.    Morse's   association   with    James    Freeman    Dana,  while 
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mutually  engaged  in  lecturing  before  the  New  York  Athenaeum, 
was  intimate,  and  cordial.  Dana  was  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject 
of  electrical  science.  It  absorbed  his  whole  nature.  He  talked 
of  it  in  his  sleep.  He  infused  his  interest  in  it  into  Morse,  with 
whom  he  spent  much  of  his  time.  Had  not  death  struck  him 
down  in  the  spring  of  1828,  he  would  probably  have  become  the 
leading  electrician  of  America,  as  he  was  its  most  enthusiastic 
exponent.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  that  Dana,  in  1827,  used  an 
electro-magnet  in  horseshoe  form,  in  illustrating  his  lectures. 
The  language  is  no  less  remarkable,  considering  the  date  of  its 
utterance.  A  single  sentence  is  given  :  "  A  spiral  placed  round 
a  piece  of  soft  iron,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  magnet, 
renders  it  strongly  and  powerfully  magnetic  when  the  electric 
current  is  applied."  Morse,  therefore,  knew  the  modern  electro- 
magnet in  1827.  Of  these  studies,  especially  those  under  Silliman 
and  Day,  he  always  wrote  with  much  evident  delight  and  enthu- 
siasm. One  of  his  vacations  was  spent  in  the  philosophic  chamber 
of  Yale,  with  Dr.  Dwight,  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  elec- 
trical experiments.  Every  thing  shows  how  fascinating  these 
studies  had  become  to  him,  and  how  intimate  must  have  been  his 
knowledge  in  the  realm  of  which  they  treated.  As  early  as  1809 
he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Yale  College :  "  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  chemistry.  It  is  very  amusing  as  well  as  instructive. 
I  intend,  with  your  leave,  getting  me  a  chemical  trough  and 
small  apparatus  when  I  come  home  —  Ward  and  I  to  bear  the 
expense  together.  You  will  find  our  experiments  very  enter- 
taining. We  shall  want  gun-barrels,  retorts,  etc.,  the  use  of  which 
I  will  explain  to  you  hereafter."  Later  in  the  same  year  he 
writes  :  "  JNIy  studies  are,  at  present,  optics  in  philosophy,  dialing. 
Homer,  all  of  which  I  find  very  interesting,  and  especially  Mr. 
Day's  lectures,  who  is  now  lecturing  on  electricity.  He  has  given 
us  some  very  fine  experiments.  Day  has  given  us  two  lectures 
on  this  subject,  and  there  are  two  more  remaining.  I  will  give 
you  some' account  of  them  as  soon  as  dehvered."  These  inci- 
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dental    alllusions    are    frequent,    and    marked    by    more    or    less 
enthusiasm. 

A  distinguished  class-mate  writes  of  young   Morse  as  follows : 

"  The  three  brothers  Morse  were  exceedingly  reputable,  studi- 
ous, holding  an  honorable  rank  in  the  curriculum  of  studies. 
Samuel  Finley  was  the  most  companionable  and  genial  of  the 
three,  always  gentlemanly,  always  having  a  kind  word  for  others. 
The  lectures  of  Prof.  Silliman  upon  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
were  then  exciting  great  interest,  and  in  them  he  exhibited 
especial  enthusiasm. 

"  Finley  Morse,  as  he  was  then  called,  bore  the  expression  of 
g-entleness.  In  person  rather  above  the  usual  height,  well  formed, 
graceful  in  demeanor,  with  a  complexion  slightly  ruddy,  features 
duly  proportioned,  and  often  lightened  with  a  genial  and  expressive 
smile.  He  was  handsome,  and  with  manners  unusually  bland. 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that,  with  intelligence,  high  culture  and 
general  information,  and  with  a  strong  bent  to  the  fine  arts,  Mr. 
Morse  was,  in  i8io,  an  attractive  young  man." 

Hon.  R.  H.  Dana,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Boston  in  1872,  on 
a  Memorial  occasion,  said  of  Mr.  Morse : 

"  He  was  a  youth  of  remarkable  personal  beauty,  of  very  at- 
tractive manners,  of  most  enthusiastic  temperament,  of  pure 
heart  and  blameless  life.  I  have  heard  his  companions  speak 
of  his  ardent  patriotism.  It  knew  no  bounds.  It  sometimes 
endangered  his  personal  safety." 
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The    Artist. 

"  Time,  place  and  action   may  with  pains  be  wrought, 
But  Genius  must  be  born,  and  never  can  be  taught." 

—  [Dry.A-n. 

TH  E  faculty  which  developed  earliest  in  Professor  Morse 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  aesthetic.  The  portrait  of 
his  old  lady  teacher,  scratched  upon  her  bureau,  was  the 
first  evidence  of  his  talent  as  an  artist.  The  rattan  which 
punished  him  for  his  disrespect  for  the  family  furniture  did 
not  seem  to  hinder  its  development.  He  was  then  an  urchin, 
in  small  clothes.  After  a  few  more  years  had  passed  over  his 
head,  and  he  had  become  a  student  at  Yale  College,  he  found 
a  stimulant  which  has  quickened  the  wits  of  many  other  men, 
and  which  now  thoroughly  stirred  his  slumbering  faculties. 
His  father  was  great,  but  poor.  He  had  a  large  household. 
Young  Morse  at  Yale  felt  the  vagueness  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  an  empty  purse.  He  immediately  bestirred  himself, 
provided  brush  and  paint,  and  commenced  taking  on  ivory  the 
portraits  of  his  more  opulent  companions,  at  five  dollars  a  head. 
He  thus  not  only  developed  his  own  powers,  but  aided  his  father 
by  relieving  him  largely  of  the  cost  of  his  education.  He  execu- 
ted, also,  with  much  success,  profiles  for  which  he  charged  a  dol- 
lar each.  Poverty  and  a  manly  desire  to  provide  for  himself,  thus 
fostered  his  natural  tendencies.  He  found  in  painting  an  inspira- 
tion.    He  soon  afterward  selected  it   as  his  chosen  profession. 
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As  soon  as  he  graduated,  which  he  did  in  1810,  he  resolved  to 
place  himself  under  the  tutorage  of  the  renowned  Washington 
Allston,  one  of  America's  most  illustrious  artists.  This  was 
subsequently  accomplished,  and  the  ambition  of  young  Morse 
was  now  to  excel  as  a  painter.  Happily  he  had  found  a  master 
who  not  only  appreciated,  but  loved  him.  He  accompanied 
Allston  to  Europe  in  181 1,  bearing  letters  to  some  of  England's 
most  distinguished  men.  The  world  seemed  opening  to  him  the 
door  of  fortune. 

Benjamin  West  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  The  genius 
of  his  great  countryman  thrilled  and  inspired  him.  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  Morse  when  he  grasped  West's  hand,  and  was  welcomed  to 
his  studio.  A  mutual  attachment  sprang  immediately  from  this 
introduction,  and  West  became,  thereafter,  his  friend  and  father. 
Genius  recognized  itself  in  another.  Meanwhile,  West's  friend- 
ship and  his  home  letters  introduced  Morse  to  men  of  commanding 
influence  and  reputation.  Some  of  their  names  are  historic.  It 
was  something  for  a  young  man  to  be  introduced  to  and  secure 
the  friendship  of  William  Wilberforce,  and  Henry  Thornton, 
Zacharias  Macauley,  father  of  the  great  historian,  the  two  Grants, 
one  of  whom  was  afterward  known  as  Lord  Glenelg,  and  many 
others.  All  these  gave  him  a  warm  hand  and  welcomed  him  cor- 
dially. 

Mr.  Morse's  instincts  were  refined  and  his  companionships  choice. 
He  had  for  his  room-mate  while  in  London,  the  gifted  Leslie,  then, 
like  himself,  struggling  for  excellence  in  a  sublime  art.  For  com- 
panions he  had  such  men  as  Benjamin  West,  Copley,  Allston, 
Coleridge,  Rogers,  Charles  King,  Lamb,  and  others  equally  famous. 
Morse  never  lowered  himself  by  entering  doubtful  society.  He 
was  captivated  by  and  honored  his  art.  He  wrote  thus  to  his 
mother  in  1812  :  "  My  passion  for  my  art  is  so  firmly  rooted  that 
I  am  confident  no  human  power  could  destroy  it.  The  more  I 
study,  the  greater  I  think  is  its  claim  to  the  appellation  of  divine. 
I  am  now  going  to  begin  a  picture  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  the 
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figure  to  be  as  large  as  life."  The  picture  was  exhibited  to  West, 
who  warmly  praised  it,  and  in  May,  1813,  it  was  accepted  for  ex- 
hibition in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  Somerset 
House,  then  regarded  as  a  very  marked  token  of  favor.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  judges  as  one  of  the  preeminent  works  of  the 
exhibition,  and  West  remarked  of  it,  that,  "  Were  Morse  to  live  to 
his  age,  he  would  never  make  a  better  composition."  This  was  high 
praise  to  a  young  man  only  three  years  out  of  college,  and  who 
was  already  contesting  the  palm  of  excellence  with  the  first  mas- 
ters of  the  art !  It  is  but  one  evidence  among  many  in  his  career, 
not  only  of  his  genius,  but  of  that  which  is  properly  called  genius, 
the  thoroughness  and  conscientious  completeness  of  every  work 
he  undertook. 

Not  long  before  his  death  the  venerable  professor,  in  one  of 
those  pleasant  mornings  which  the  writer  enjoyed  with  him,  told 
with  great  gusto  the  history  of  his  painting  of  "  The  Dying  Her- 
cules." Said  he  :  "  I  worked  on  it  until  it  seemed  perfect.  I  then 
took  it,  with  some  pride  in  my  performance,  to  Mr.  West.  After 
looking  at  it  carefully  for  a  while,  he  said  to  me,  "  Very  good,  very 
good.     Go  on  and  finish  it." 

With  some  hesitation  I  answered  that  I  had,  as  I  supposed, 
finished  it. 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !  "  he  quickly  answered  ;  "  see  there,  and  there 
and  there,  the  finish  is  imperfect ;  there  is  much  work  to  be  done 
yet.     Go  on  and  finish  it ;  go  on  and  finish  it." 

And  so,  said  the  professor,  with  a  merry,  chuckling  laugh,  "  I 
went  to  him  several  times,  every  time  sure  I  had  finished  "  Her- 
cules "  at  last.  But  the  result  was  all  the  same.  "  Finish  it,  young 
man,"  was  his  answer,  until  I  despaired  of  satisfying  him.  Seeing 
this,  he  then  explained  how  important  had  been  the  lessons  taught 
me  in  the  minute  and  careful  attention  to  detail.  He  taught  me 
the  advantage  of  thorough  work  as  the  secret  of  success  and  fame. 

A  new  and  most  unexpected  triumph  grew  out  of  this  painting. 
In  executing  it  he  had  pursued  the  plan  of  conscientious  artists, 
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who  first  model  in  clay  the  figure  to  be  painted,  in  order  to  strict 
anatomical  correctness.  This  cast,  to  which  he  had  attached  no 
special  value,  was  somehow  seen  by  West,  who  was  at  once  struck 
by  its  fidelity  to  nature.  He  was  induced,  by  West's  kind  criti- 
cism, to  send  this  model  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  competition 
to  take  its  chance  for  a  prize  in  sculpture.  This  venture  was, 
somewhat  to  his  surprise,  successful,  and  on  the  13th  of  May, 
181 3,  he  was  publicly  presented  at  the  Adelphi  with  the  annual 
prize,  and  also  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
presence  of  a  most  distinguished  company,  in  which  were  Lord 
Percy,  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  the  Turkish,  Sardinian  and 
Russian  ambassadors,  and  many  English  noblemen.  In  the  British 
Art  Reports,  "  The  Dying  Hercules  "  is  placed  among  the  nine  best 
paintings  in  a  gallery  of  nearly  one  thousand,  and  among  them 
the  works  of  Turner,  Northcote,  Lawrence  and  Wilkie. 

When  young  Morse  went  to  Europe  with  Allston,  of  course  he 
was  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  his  father  for  his  resources. 
The  time  of  his  absence  had  been  limited  to  three  years.  It  was 
now  181 5,  and  he  had  been  absent  four  years,  one  year  longer  than 
his  limit.  He  had  to  return  home.  This  was  necessary  for  other 
reasons.  His  clothes  were  threadbare,  his  shoes  out  at  the  toes. 
"  My  stockings,"  he  says,  "  want  to  see  my  mother."  This 
necessity  possibly  prevented  another  triumph  of  his  brush,  for 
which  he  had  patiently  put  forth  his  best  and  most  unwearied 
efforts.  He  was  ambitious,  and  knew  the  power  within  him.  He 
had  determined  to  compete  with  the  first  masters  for  the  chief 
prize  for  historical  composition  offered  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Great  Britain.  For  a  subject  he  had  chosen  "  The  Judgment 
of  Jupiter  in  the  case  of  Apollo,  Marpessa  and  Idas."  The  prize 
was  a  gold  medal  and  fifty  guineas.  The  picture  was  completed, 
and  hoping  it  would  be  allowed  to  compete  even  in  his  absence, 
he  offered  it  for  that  purpose  through  West,  who,  struck  with  its 
great  merit,  advised  him  to  stay.  But  he  could  not  remain,  and 
the  rules  cut  him  off.     The  presence  of  the  artist  was  required. 
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The  premium  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  successful  contestant  in 
person.  A  petition  to  make  his  case  an  exception  was  declined, 
and  "  Jupiter"  went  with  its  author  to  America. 

He  arrived  in  Boston  October  i8th,  and  without  delay  rented 
a  studio.  He  had  his  "  Jupiter  "  on  exhibition,  and  his  own  fame 
as  an  artist  had  preceded  him.  Many  crowded  his  studio  to  see 
both  the  artist  and  his  picture.  Society  also  opened  her  doors 
wide  to  him.  Boston  always  held  an  open  hand  to  art.  But  this 
was  all.  Nobody  offered  to  buy  his  "  Jupiter,"  or  to  give  him  an 
order  in  the  line  of  high  art  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  He 
fretted  under  this  state  of  things,  and,  in  concert  with  his  younger 
brother  Sidney,  tried  invention,  to  which  both  had  a  strong  bias. 
No  one  would  ever  dream,  however,  of  the  direction  of  its  first 
effort.  It  seems  laughable  to  think  of  Morse  inventing  a  new 
pump,  or  rather,  an  improvement  on  an  old  one.  But,  a  force 
pump  for  the  fire-engine,  which  "  four  men  could  easily  work  and 
deliver  three  hundred  and  sixty  gallons  a  minute,"  was  the  inven- 
tion. Whether  he  saw  any  thing  "  divine  "  in  this  is  not  known, 
but  for  a  time,  as  the  improvement  was  no  doubt  then  a  very 
important  one,  it  aroused  his  enthusiasm.  So  excellent,  indeed, 
was  it,  that  Professor  Silliman  exhibited  the  model  to  his  class 
and  published  it  in  his  Journal.  He  had  by  this  time,  also,  like 
all  sensible  men  under  like  circumstances,  an  angel  in  his  eye. 
And  as  marriage  has  always  to  prudent  minds  a  fiscal  side,  the 
pump  had,  no  doubt,  much  to  do  with  the  angel.  It  was  most 
amusingly  mixed  up  in  his  affectionate  letters  in  the  wondrous 
sentences  which  lovers  frame,  with  the  tender  thoughts  which  are 
germain  to  such  a  correspondence.  The  lady  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  it,  and,  perhaps,  on  that  watery  enterprise  became  as 
enthusiastic  as  the  inventor.  Success  to  the  pump  meant  to  her 
union  to  her  beloved.  How  many  hopes  have  been  similarly 
inspired  ! 

But,  as  Dr.  Prime  says,  pumps  would  not  go,  even  although  Sid- 
ney had  waggishly  dubbed  them   with  the  euphonious  name  of 
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"  Morse's  Patent  Metallic  Double-Headed  Ocean  Drinker  and 
Deluge  Spouter  Valve  Pump  Box  !  "  The  brothers  made  prodig- 
ious efforts  to  introduce  it.  It  was  exhibited  before  the  mayors 
and  aldermen  of  many  towns,  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of 
these  worthies.  It  was  praised  and  the  young  inventors  were 
flattered,  but  no  orders  were  obtained.  The  elder  of  the  two 
finally  became  so  involved  with  portraits  which  he  now  occasion- 
ally had  to  draw  for  a  livelihood,  and  pumps,  engines  and 
bellows,  fire-machines  and  love,  which  latter  was  the  inspiration 
of  them  all,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  cutting  loose 
from  invention  and  commencing  the  painting  of  portraits  as  a 
regular  vocation. 

In  this  he  was  quite  successful,  and  although  it  was  not  the  line 
of  high  art  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  and  in  which  he 
had  hoped  to  have  made  a  name,  yet  he  pursued  it  with  ardor, 
and  received  numerous  orders  from  many  towns  in  New  England, 
which  he  visited  for  that  purpose.  Early  in  1818,  however,  he 
left  New  England,  and,  at  the  urgent  invitation  of  his  uncle.  Dr. 
Finley,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  went  to  that  city,  and  there  soon  ac- 
quired, by  the  excellence  and  care  with  which  he  executed  his 
work,  a  large  and  remunerative  business.  He  received  150  orders 
in  a  few  weeks  !  In  this  way  he  spent  four  winters.  The  first 
season,  however,  had  been  so  successful,  that  with  about  three 
thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  returned  to  the  east,  and  on 
October  i,  18 18,  was  married  to  Lucretia  P.  Walker,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  a  lady  described  as  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
of  the  town.  She  was  undoubtedly  a  lady  of  much  personal  at- 
tractiveness and  culture,  and  was  both  intelligent  and  prudent. 
One  of  the  honors  accorded  him  in  Charleston,  was  an  order  by 
the  common  council  for  Mr.  Morse  to  draw  the  portrait  of  James 
Monroe,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  which,  when 
finished,  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  art. 

It  would  appear  from  some  remarks  of  his  brother  Sidney,  about 
this  period,  that  their  inventions,  respecting  which  they  still  cor- 
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responded,  had  been  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  character.  He 
informs  his  brother  that  the  government  was  building  a  steamboat 
on  the  very  principle  of  their  own  experiments.  What  these 
were  we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  Another  of  his  inventions 
caveated  August  6,  1823,  was  a  machine  by  which  a  statue  in 
marble  or  stone  could  be  perfectly  copied  from  the  clay  model, 
and  which  he  regarded  as  valuable. 

In  January,  1821,  in  conjunction  with  Hon.  John  S.  Boydell, 
Mr.  Morse  originated  the  "  South  Carolina  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,"  of  which  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett  was  the  President,  but 
which  has  long  since  expired. 

After  various  experiences  Mr.  Morse  settled  in  New  York,  and 
not  long  after  succeeded  in  founding  the  National  Academy 
of  the  Arts  of  Design,  of  which,  in  1827  he  became  President, 
and  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected  until  1845.  This  honor 
was  unfavorable  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  art  ;  his  in- 
terest in  and  the  time  devoted  to  the  Academy,  interfering  with 
professional  practice.  Yet  it  favored  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
broad  and  liberal  learning.  His  discourse  on  the  "  Academies  of 
Art"  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Columbia  College,  May,  1827, 
before  the  New  York  Athenaeum,  will  long  stand  as  a  monument 
of  his  ability  in  the  line  of  art  literature.  He  delivered  the  first 
course  of  lectures  on  the  fine  arts  ever  delivered  in  America,  and 
they  were  notable  for  their  suggestiveness  and  learning.  As  an 
historical  painter  Morse  stood,  by  general  acknowledgment,  next 
to  Allston.  Had  the  country  demanded  art  of  this  high  quality,  it 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Morse's  life  would  have  been  that  solely  of  an 
historical  painter.  But  the  nation  was  too  young.  Commerce 
ruled  above  the  higher  forms  of  art  and  gave  them  no  place. 
Wealth  and  its  acquisition  reigned  supreme.  Mr.  Morse  was 
honored,  but  his  art  kept  him  poor.  He  longed,  however,  for  the 
opportunity  to  try  his  power  on  some  national  work. 

In  1 822,  circumstances  awakened  anew  Morse's  ambition  for  dis- 
tinction as  an  historical  painter.     His  skill  had  been  remarked  by 
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distinguished  men  at  Washington.  He  now  conceived  the  idea  of 
painting  the  interior  of  the  Representatives'  Chamber  in  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington.  He  accordingly  located  his  family  in  New 
Haven,  and  devoted  eighteen  months  to  the  painting  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  measured  eight  feet  by  nine,  and  contained  a  great  vari- 
ety of  figures.  Its  exhibition,  however,  caused  him  a  serious  loss, 
and  this,  with  contributions  in  common  with  his  brothers,  to  dis- 
charge their  father's  pecuniary  liabilities,  swept  away  all  he  had 
accumulated  in  Charleston.  Yet,  we  find  at  this  very  time,  the 
record  of  a  gift  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  library  fund  of  his 
Alma  Mater  at  Yale.  The  painting  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Huntington,  President  of  the  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design, 
New  York. 

Morse  now  settled  and  determined  to  test  his  future  fortunes 
in  New  York.  The  corporation  of  that  city,  not  long  after  his 
settlement  there,  gave  him  an  order  to  paint  a  portrait  of  General 
Lafayette,  who  was  then  in  the  United  States,  and  with  whom  he, 
by  this  means,  formed  a  warm  and  life-long  friendship.  For  this 
purpose  he  went  to  Washington,  but  in  February,  1825,  he  was 
called  home  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  His  work  was  further  in- 
terrupted by  the  death  of  his  venerable  father  and  mother. 

In  1829  he  again  visited  Europe,  spending  three  years  among 
artists  and  collectors  of  art  in  England,  Italy  and  France.  In 
Paris  he  painted  the  interior  of  the  Louvre,  copying  in  miniature 
the  most  remarkable  paintings  hanging  on  its  walls.  In  the  fall 
of  1832,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  resumed  his  posi- 
tion as  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  to  which 
post  he  was  elected  every  year  during  his  absence. 

When  an  artist  was  to  be  employed  to  fill  with  a  picture  one 
of  the  vacant  panels  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  the  American 
artists,  it  is  believed  without  exception,  considered  Morse  best 
entitled  to  the  honor.  Great  was  their  disappointment  when 
another  was  selected.  They  exhibited  their  sense  of  the  wrong 
done  him,  by  voluntarily  raising  a  subscription  to  pay  him  for  a 
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picture  suited  to  such  a  national  object.  A  considerable  sum  was 
collected  and  paid  over  to  him,  but  not  enough  to  enable  him  to 
complete  the  design  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself.  Deter- 
mined that  no  man  should  have  an  opportunity  to  charge  him 
with  appropriating  his  money  without  an  equivalent,  he  resolved 
to  refund  the  amounts  paid  over  to  him,  and  though  sorely  pressed, 
never  ceased  his  efforts  until  he  had  paid  back  the  last  cent. 

Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  from  whose  pen  we  derived  many  of  these 
details  years  ago,  adds  as  follows : 

"  Professor  Morse,  under  the  most  straightened  circumstances, 
had  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  contracting  debts,  or  living  on  the 
bounty  of  others.  His  dying  mother,  after  encountering  much  suf- 
fering from  the  kindness  of  his  father  in  lending  his  name  to  friends 
whom  he  trusted,  exacted  a  promise  from  her  son  that  he  would 
never  thus  endanger  his  own  peace  of  mind  and  the  comfort  of 
his  household,  and  to  that  promise  he  ever  religiously  adhered." 

This  hatred  of  dependence  was  innate,  and  debt  was  to  him  its 
most  abject  form.      His  nature  was  sensitive  and  proud. 

"  He  chose  rather  far 
A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earned." 

Somehow  in  all  Morse's  characteristic  acts  one  is  reminded  of 
John  Ruskin's  description  of  a  true  gentleman  —  "fineness  of 
nature."  "A  gentleman's  first  characteristic,"  he  says,  "is  that 
fineness  of  structure  in  the  body  which  renders  it  capable  of  the 
most  delicate  sensation ;  and  of  structure  in  the  mind  which 
renders  it  capable  of  the  most  delicate  sympathies.  This  is  com- 
patible with  heroic  bodily  strength  and  mental  firmness  ;  indeed, 
heroic  strength  is  not  conceivable  without  such  delicacy.  The 
white  skin  of  Homer's  Atrides  would  have  felt  a  bent  rose  leaf, 
yet  would  have  subdued  its  feeling  in  the  glow  of  battle,  and 
behaved  itself  like  iron." 

"  So  nature,  with  a  matchless  hand,  sends  forth  her  nobly  born, 
And  laughs  the  paltry  attributes  of  wealth  and  rank  to  scorn  ; 
She  moulds  with  care  a  spirit  rare,  half  human,  half  divine. 
And  cries,  exultingly,  '  Who  can  make  a  gentleman  like  mine  ? '  " 

—  lEliza  Gary. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Birth  of  the  Recording  Telegraph. 

"  One  morning  he  made  him  a  slender  wire, 

As  an  artist's  vision  took  life  and  form  ; 
While  he  drew  from  Heaven  the  strange,  fierce  fire 

That  reddens  the  edge  of  the  midnight  storm. 
And  he  carried  it  over  the  mountain's  crest. 

And  dropt  it  into  the  ocean's  breast ; 
And  science  proclaimed,  from  shore  to  shore, 

That  time  and  space  ruled  man  no  more." 

HAVING  now  spent  over  three  years  in  Europe,  laboring 
much  and  enriching  his  mind  by  contact  with  and  the 
study  of  its  art  treasures,  Mr.  Morse  sailed  from  Havre  for  New 
York  on  the  packet  ship  Sully,  Captain  Pell  commander,  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  1832.  He  was  now  forty-one  years  old.  Among 
the  passengers  were  Hon.  W.  C.  Rives  and  family,  of  Virginia  ;  Mr. 
J.  F.  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston  ; 
Mr.  T.  Palmer,  Miss  E.  Palmer,  Mr.  C.  Palmer,  Mr.  F.  Palmer, 
Mr.  J.  Haslett,  of  Charleston,  S.  C;  Mr.  Lewis  Rogers,  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Mr.  W.  Post,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Constable,  of  New  York  ; 
Mons.  De  la  Cande,  Mons.  J.  P.  Chazel,  of  Charleston ;  Mr.  A. 
Scheidler,  of  Frankfort,  Germany  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgy  and  others. 
The  whole  company  was  an  unusually  intellectual  one.  There 
was  a  long  voyage  before  them,  and  each  amiably  undertook  to 
aid  in  relieving  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  the  pleasant  devices 
known  to  intelligent  travelers. 
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At  an  early  period  of  the  voyage  the  conversation  around  the 
evening  table  turned  upon  electricity  and  magnetism.  Dr.  Jack- 
son introduced  the  subject  by  reference  to  lectures  to  which  he 
had  recently  listened  while  in  Paris,  in  which  very  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  electro-magnetism 
had  been  given.  He  also  referred  to  the  brilliant  experiments 
of  Ampere  with  the  electro-magnet.  The  subject  at  once  excited 
very  general  interest,  into  which  Mr.  Morse  entered  with  awakened 
enthusiasm.  Hitherto  he  had  felt  no  other  interest  in  electrical 
matters  than  that  of  a  lively  and  excited  curiosity.  His  early 
studies  now  enabled  him  to  enter  into  the  conversation  with 
intelligent  and  instructive  earnestness.  Dr.  Jackson  had  in  his 
trunk  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  an  electro-magnet,  which  he 
described,  and  during  the  conversation  alluded  to  the  length  of 
wire  in  the  coils.  This  led  one  of  the  company  to  inquire  "  if  the 
velocity  of  the  electricity  was  retarded  by  the  length  of  the  wire  ?  " 
A  very  pregnant  thought  lay  in  that  inquiry,  and  the  conversa- 
tion became  earnest  and  practical.  Dr.  Jackson  replied  that 
electricity  passed  instantaneously  over  any  known  length  of  wire. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Morse,  remembering  the  lesson  of  his  instructor 
at  Yale,  remarked,  "  If  the  presence  of  electricity  can  be  made 
visible  in  any  part  of  the  circuit,  I  see  no  reason  why  intelligence 
may  not  be  transmitted  instantaneously  by  electricity."  Some- 
how, the  utterance  of  the  thought  of  such  an  employment  for 
the  electric  current  aroused  at  once,  in  his  mind,  the  idea  of  its 
possibility  and  accomplishment.  The  fact  also  faced  him  that  this 
had  not  yet  been  done.  The  thought  at  once  greatly  absorbed  him. 
He  felt  within  him  the  thrill  of  a  great  possibility.  The  conver- 
sation went  on,  but  Morse  left  the  table  for  the  deck,  to  brood 
over  the  conception  which  had  so  suddenly  broken  upon  him. 
And  while  he  paced  the  deck,  walking  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
well-filled  sails  that  bellied  to  the  October  wind,  the  idea  rapidly 
took  form  in  his  mind,  that,  either  by  the  electro-chemical  or 
electro-magnetic  effect  of  a  current,  marks  might  be  made  at  dis- 
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tances  so  great  and  in  such  variety  as  to  render  possible  the  easy- 
communication  of  and  record  of  an  intelligible  language.  This 
was,  so  far  as  he  knew,  a  new  thought.  The  painter's  faculty 
of  combination  now  unconsciously  came  to  his  aid.  His  mind 
was  also  inventive.  The  general  subject  was  familiar  to  him  by 
previous  study.  The  electric  telegraph  had  already  shone  upon 
his  mind  in  the  grey  dimness  of  its  early  morning. 

Several  factors  were  already  clearly  known.  The  instantaneous 
passage  of  the  current  or  spark  was  one.  The  appearance  of  a 
spark  when  a  current  was  interrupted,  was  another.  On  these 
Morse  now  began.  His  mind  rapidly  reached  the  first  practical 
result,  that  the  spark  could  be  used  to  denote  a  sign  ;  its  absence, 
a  second  ;  the  time  of  absence,  a  third.  He  now  drew  from  his 
pocket  his  artist's  sketch-book,  and  commenced  to  elaborate  his 
thoughts  by  constructing  signs  which  might  be  used  to  indicate 
letters.  Day  after  day  he  bent  his  mind  to  the  thought  which 
now,  by  a  strange  fascination,  engrossed  his  whole  being.  Grad- 
ually the  conception  took  shape  and  system,  until  at  last  they 
had  assumed  such  form  that,  at  the  breakfast  table,  he  communi- 
cated the  processes  by  which  he  believed  a  recording  telegraph 
could  be  made  serviceable  to  mankind. 

The  sketches  of  this  Atlantic  journey  are  full  of  interest  as 
aiding  to  indicate  how  the  coming  telegraph  took  its  first  form  in 
Mr,  Morse's  mind.  They  are  all  the  more  so  because  these 
sketches  were  made  at  sea,  far  away  from  all  possible  help  from 
books  of  reference,  to  which,  had  the  idea  sprung  upon  him  on 
shore,  he  would  naturally  have  had  immediate  resource.  Although 
his  knowledge  of  electrical  phenomena  was  at  this  time  as  com- 
plete as  the  condition  of  electrical  discovery  permitted,  and  that, 
too,  more  than  usually  exact,  yet  we  have  no  evidence,  although 
the  contrary  is  claimed  for  him,  that  prior  to  this  ocean  voyage 
he  had  ever  associated  the  science  with  any  scheme  for  popular 
utility.  The  thought  now,  however,  took  at  once  that  direction. 
His  sketch- book  shows  this.     Here  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
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sketches.  The  first  thought,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  unlike  the 
latest.  In  fact,  the  history  of  invention  shows  nothing  which  in 
some  respects  seemed  to  take,  at  its  inception,  more  complete 
and  abiding  shape.  The  following  are  the  signs  he  thought  could 
be  made  by  one  of  the  processes  referred  to.  These  were  confined 
to  figures,  which  he  thought  could  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  code 
for  words  and  sentences  : 


These,  of  course,  have  all  been  changed  in  their  relation  to 
signs  since  then,  yet  all  of  them,  except  the  last,  are  in  use  to-day 
as  the  representatives  of  other  characters. 

Then  follows  a  sketch,  which  is  afterward  more  elaborated,  in 
which  the  plan  of  obtaining  a  record  begins  to  foreshadow  itself. 
This  is  evidently  the  idea  of  the  electro-chemical  process  obtaining 
signals  by  the  passage  of  the  current  through  chemically  pre- 
pared paper : 


On  another  page  appears  the  following,  which,  with  the  numeral 
signs  above  given,  is  easy  of  translation,  and  is  the  idea  of  coding 
messages  by  making  numbers  the  signs  of  words.  The  translation 
appears  hereafter : 

I I I I 

I I I 

Between  the  lines  of  this  sketch,  the  use  of  which  is  indicated 
afterward,  appear  the  following  diagrams  of  tubes,  as  if  the  whole 
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plan,  not  only  of  the  mode  of  transmission,  but  of  the  methods 
of  establishing  communication,  were  at  the  same  time  rushing 
through  his  mind. 


These  evidently  have  in  view  an  underground  arrangement  of 
wires  as  the  first  crude  thought  of  how  they  could  be  arranged  to 
connect  distant  places,  arose  in  his  mind.  Unfortunately  for  him- 
self, he  long  adhered  to  the  subterranean  plan,  and  only  abandoned 
it  when  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face.  On  another  leaf  was  sketched 
the  following  code  message,  of  which  the  characters  already  given 
are  the  signals,  and  to  which  the  reader  will  refer  for  interpreta- 
tion : 


215. 

War. 

56. 
Holland. 

15- 
Belgium. 

5- 
Alliance. 

161. 
France. 

252. 
England. 

300 
Against 

41. 
Russia. 

35- 
Prussia 

25. 
Austria. 

4030. 
Wednesday. 

141. 
6th  Aug. 

222. 

32. 

Naturalist. 

Died. 

On  another  page  appears  the  following,  which  is  evidently  a 
method  by  which,  by  means  of  a  battery,  a  bar  of  iron  can  be  taken 
by  an  electro  magnet  from  the  attraction  of  a  fixed  magnet,  and 
restored  again  on  the  breaking  of  the  circuit,  and  thus,  by  recipro- 
cal action,  motion  be  produced.  In  this  process  the  fixed  magnet 
is  used  in  place  of  the  modern  adjusting  or  retractile  spring,  now 
in  common  use,  and  which  was  the  basis  of  the  patent  afterward 
granted  to  Professor  Page. 
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The  cup  in  the  sketch  probably  represents  a  cell  of  battery,  or 
what  seems  as  likely,  a  cup  of  mercury,  in  which  the  ends  of 
the  wire  were  immersed  to  form  a  connection,  omitting  the 
battery. 

Following  these  appears  a  sketch  of  metal  type,  which  will  ap- 
pear hereafter  in  Mr.  Morse's  own  history  of  his  invention,  and 
which  will  be  recognized  as  the  type  rule  for  the  automatic  system 
of  transmission,  by  which  a  conductor  passing  over  metal  teeth 
manipulates  signals  to  a  distant  station,  instead  of  by  the  hand 
and  key,  as  in  the  common  mode,  and  which  Mr.  Morse  did  not 
at  first  adopt,  the  automatic  system  having  first  engaged  his 
thoughts.  The  automatic  system  of  the  present  day  is,  indeed, 
simply  the  use  of  paper  to  indicate  the  spaces  which  in  Morse's 
type  rule  were  made  by  the  spaces  between  the  metallic  teeth,  any 
excellence  in  present  modes  being  entirely  in  the  mechanical 
devices  by  which  the  paper  is  prepared  for  transmitting,  and  in 
methods  to  avoid  the  static  charge  and  to  secure  a  clear  and 
rapid  record  over  extended  circuits  by  the  electro-chemical 
process. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  which  is  evidently  designed  to  show  in 
the  rough  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  record.  It  is  so  simple  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  parts  be  indicated  by  lettering.  There 
are  the  moving  paper  rollers,  not  yet  put  into  a  cog-moving  ma- 
chine, but  sufficiently  indicated  to  be  understood.  There  is  the 
marking  point  at  the  extremity  of  a  centered  bar.  There  is  the 
electro  magnet  with  its  connecting  wires,  which,  when  charged, 
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overcomes  the  opposite  permanent  magnet,  and  secures  contact 
with  the  rolling  paper.  These,  indeed,  are  the  essential  features 
of  the  telegraph  complete,  the  same  as  it  is  to-day,  so  far  as  the 
recording  apparatus  is  concerned,  except  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  constructing  the  magnet,  and  the  spring  which  super- 
sedes the  permanent  magnet.  This  latter  seems  to  have  been,  as 
already  said,  the  patented  invention  of  Professor  Page,  and  was 
afterward  connected  with  the  Morse  apparatus  by  purchase.  Yet, 
curiously  enough,  the  use  of  a  spring  to  withdraw  the  armature  on 
the  opening  of  the  circuit  is  referred  to  in  one  of  Morse's  early 
experiments.     The  expedient  was  a  very  simple  and  natural  one. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  with  such  thoughts  and  possible 
accomplishments  burning  in  his  brain,  with  all  their  imagined  con- 
sequences, sleep  forsook  him.  In  the  pleasant  interviews  the  writer 
enjoyed  with  him  in  his  later  years,  he  not  infrequently  referred 
to  these  agitations  as  the  crisis  of  his  life.  To  Mr.  Rives  he  first 
submitted  the  sketches,  explaining  with  ardor  their  entire  feasi- 
bility. After  a  few  days,  during  which  his  study  over  these  new 
creations  kept  him  under  much  mental  excitement,  he  announced 
his  scheme  to  his  other  companions,  explaining  the  process  by 
which  he  expected  to  accomplish  it.  So  completely  had  he  by 
this  time  made  his  combinations,  that  five  years  afterward  when 
a  model  of  the  instrument  was  constructed,  it  was  at  once  recog- 
nized as  the  one  drawn  in  the  sketch-book  on  the  Sully.  Bye-and- 
bye  the  voyage  approached  its  end,  and  as  the  vessel  was  nearing 
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the  port,  Mr.  Morse,  feeling  himself  the  possessor  of  a  secret  of 
profound  interest  to  mankind,  addressed  the  captain,  "Well,  Cap- 
tain Pell,  should  you  hear  of  the  telegraph  one  of  these  days  as 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  remember  the  discovery  was  made  on 
board  the  good  ship  Sully."  Captain  Pell  is  still  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  remembers  the  remark. 

All  the  evidence,  alike  of  Professor  Morse's  own  records  and 
the  testimony  of  the  captain  and  passengers,  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  character  and  intelligence,  proves  that  what  is  now  known 
over  the  globe  as  the  Morse  alphabet,  a  simple  but  effective 
arrangement  of  dots  and  spaces,  and  a  mode  of  applying  the  gal- 
vanic current  so  as  to  secure  a  record  on  paper  of  permanent  signs, 
at  a  distance,  was  practically  begun,  elaborated  and  completed, 
on  the  packet  ship  Sully,  before  the  inventor  set  foot  on  his  native 
shore. 

On  landing  after  this,  to  him,  eventful  voyage,  Mr.  Morse  was 
met  by  his  brothers,  to  whom  he  communicated  with  much  enthu- 
siasm, the  points  of  his  invention  and  the  sketches  he  had  made. 
He  would  gladly  now  have  devoted  himself  to  the  elaboration  of 
the  new  thought,  but  he  had  to  betake  himself  to  his  work  as  an 
artist.  He  was  poor.  For  two  or  three  years  following  his  return, 
therefore,  he  had  to  travel  much  of  the  time  to  meet  engageir.ents 
in  his  vocation,  giving  only  such  spare  hours  as  he  could  snatch 
from  his  wandering  life,  to  work  out  the  idea  of  a  recording  tele- 
graph and  which  he  longed  to  test.  In  referring  to  this  period  of 
Mr.  Morse's  history,  Mr.  Kendall  wrote  me  as  follows :  "  It  was 
agreed  between  Mr.  Morse  and  Dr.  Jackson,  that  the  latter,  who 
had  a  laboratory,  should,  by  a  series  of  experiments  based  on  this 
suggestion  of  Morse,  determine  what  chemical  solution  was 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  But  Dr.  Jackson  either  failed  to 
make  them,  or  did  not  communicate  their  result,  and  Professor 
Morse,  suffering  under  the  blight  of  poverty,  had  no  funds  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  material,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  his  pen- 
cil for  the  means  of  subsistence."     Mr.   Robert  Sabine,  one  of 
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England's  excellent  men,  the  author  of  "  The  History  and  Progress 
of  the  Electric  Telegraph,"  thus  writes  of  Jackson  and  Morse  in 
reference  to  a  claim  by  Jackson  of  having  been  the  real  inventor 
of  the  recording  telegraph : 

"  Two  men  came  together,  a  seed  word,  sown,  perhaps,  by  some 
purposeless  remark,  took  root  in  fertile  soil.  The  one,  profiting  by 
that  which  he  had  seen  and  read  of,  made  suggestions,  and  gave 
explanations  of  phenomena  and  constructions  only  imperfectly 
understood  by  himself,  and  entirely  new  to  the  other.  The  theme 
interested  both,  and  became  a  subject  of  daily  conversation. 
When  they  parted,  the  one  forgot  or  was  indifferent  to  the  matter, 
whilst  the  other,  more  in  earnest,  followed  it  up  with  diligence, 
toiling  and  scheming  ways  and  means  to  realize  what  had  only 
been  a  dream  common  to  both.  His  labors  brought  him  to  the 
adoption  of  a  method  not  discussed  between  them,  and  Morse 
became  the  acknowledged  inventor  of  a  great  system." 

A  suit  brought  by  Jackson  against  Morse,  in  connection  with 
Jackson's  claim,  ended  in  a  prompt  verdict  for  Morse. 

Not  long  after  his  return  his  brothers  assigned  him  a  room  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Beekman 
streets,  New  York,  which  he  gratefully  accepted,  and  which  was 
for  a  long  time  his  study,  studio,  bedroom,  kitchen  and  workshop. 
Here  he  erected  a  lathe  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  pieces 
of  his  instrument,  as  he  could  find  time  to  make  them.  The 
models  he  whittled  with  his  own  hands,  and  from  them  made  the 
moulds  and  castings.  Here,  he  lived  on  the  simplest  fare,  pre- 
pared by  himself,  and  toiled  incessantly.  He  had  strong  faith  both 
in  God  and  in  his  own  ability  in  time  to  succeed  in  accomplishing 
a  grand  result.  So,  studying  the  strictest  economy  in  food  and 
dress,  denying  himself  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  he  devoted  him- 
self in  hope  and  patience,  at  all  possible  times,  to  the  elaboration 
of  the  new  device. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Morse  had  acquired  such  a  reputation  as  an  artist, 
and  was  so  esteemed  as  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  that  he 
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was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  of  Design 
in  the  New  York  University.  His  apartments  were  now  in 
an  eHgible  building  fronting  on  Washington  Square.  Circum- 
stances now  specially  favored  the  prosecution  of  his  telegraphic 
idea. 

Industry  has  been  claimed  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  true 
greatness.  It  is  indeed  a  most  important  element  therein.  There 
have  been  clever  lazy  characters  possessing  exceptional  ability, 
but  they  were  like  the  sun  flashes  of  a  glass  upon  the  wall  — 
bright,  gleamy,  superficial,  useless.  The  prominent  characteristics 
of  true  greatness,  especially  in  high  art,  in  which  Morse  thought 
to  have  shown,  and  for  which  he  was  highly  fitted,  are  undoubt- 
edly sensibility,  tenderness,  imagination.  Yet  labor  has  shown 
itself  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  true  success.  The  men  who  have 
earned  real  crowns  have  done  so  by  persistent  toil,  by  hard,  per- 
severing, long-continued  labor.  The  pressure  of  a  divine  mission 
is  upon  them.  Every  thing  they  do  has  a  design.  Every  moment 
has  a  value.  Morse  felt  this  pressure  upon  him  all  through  life, 
and  especially  now.  His  paintings  alone  would  have  filled  a 
large  gallery.  And  now  that  he  came  to  a  position  in  which  his 
darling  thought  found  promise  of  wing,  he  betook  himself  in 
earnestness  and  confidence  to  the  task.  Like  Arnalfo,  and  Albert 
Durer,  and  Isaac  Newton,  he  knew  his  power  and  the  value  of 
the  measure  of  his  thought.  Yet  he  possessed  the  under  sense 
of  powerlessness,  and  felt  that  the  greatness  was  not  iu,  but 
through  him. 

Professor  Morse  had  the  inspiration  of  a  grand  purpose  to 
brighten  the  struggle.  It  sublimated  his  life.  He  saw  in  his 
telegraph  not  a  crown  for  himself,  but  a  new  aid  to  human  happi- 
ness, something  which  touched  the  higher  orders  of  human  vir- 
tue, something  designed  to  be  done  through  him  by  Him  who  is 
the  origin  of  all  things  grand  and  humanizing  and  pure.  And 
thus,  in  his  estimation,  his  new  University  room  became  the 
workshop  of  the  Almighty. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 


Mr.  Morse's  History  of  his  Invention. 

Intellect  has  conquered  time  ! 
Sing  who  will  of  Orpheus'  lyre, 
Ours  the  wonder-working  wire. 

IT  is  always  just  to  allow  an  inventor  to  tell  his  own  story. 
Mr.  Morse  had  to  do  that  very  often,  but  not  half  so  fre- 
quently as  it  has  been  attempted  for  him.  The  last  time  he  gave 
it  shape  was  when,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  he  was  serving  as 
Commissioner  at  the  International  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1868. 
The  value  of  this  paper  is  not  alone  in  the  clearness  with  which  he 
has  stated  the  process  of  his  thoughts,  but  is  the  best  exposition 
of  the  place  he  occupies  as  an  inventor,  and  of  the  proper  limits 
of  the  invention  which  bears  his  name.  Somewhat  abbreviated, 
it  is  as  follows.  After  alluding  to  the  conversations  on  the  Sully, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  sufficiently  made,  he  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  Before  the  end  of  the  voyage  on  the  Sully  the  invention  had  the 
following  attributes.  My  aim  at  the  outset  was  simplicity  of  means,  as 
well  as  results.  Hence,  I  devised  a  single  circuit  of  conductors  from  some 
generator  of  electricity.  I  planned  a  system  of  signs,  consisting  of  dots 
or  points,  and  spaces,  to  represent  numerals,  and  two  modes  of  causing 
the  electricity  to  mark  or  imprint  these  signs  upon  a  strip  or  ribbo7i  of 
paper.  One  was  by  chemical  decomposition  of  a  salt  which  should  discolor 
the  paper;  the  other  was  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  electro-magnet, 
operating  upon  the  paper  by  a  lever,  charged  at  one  extremity  with  a  pen 
or  pencil.  I  conceived  the  plan  of  moving  the  paper  ribbon  at  a 
regular  rate,  by  means  of  clock-work  machinery  to  receive  the  signs. 
These  processes,  as  well  as  the  mathematically  calculated  signs,  devised 
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for  and  adapted  to  recording,  were  sketched  in  my  sketch-book.  I  also 
drew  in  my  sketch-book  modes  of  interring  the  conductors  in  tubes  in 
the  earth,  and,  soon  after  landing,  planned  and  drew  out  the  method 
upon  posts.  This  was  the  general  condition  of  the  invention  (with  the 
exception  of  the  plan  upon  posts)  when  I  arrived  in  New  York,  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1832. 

"In  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  electricity  as  a  proposed  agent  in 
telegraphy,  I  was  aware  that  its  presence  in  a  conductor  of  7noderate 
length  could  be  indicated  in  several  ways.  The  physical  effects  in  a 
shock ;  the  visible  spark ;  visible  bubbles  during  decomposition,  and 
marks  left  from  decomposition  ;  its  magnetic  effects  upon  soft  iron  and 
steel ;  and  its  calorific  effects  —  these  were  all  well-known  phenomena. 
Could  any  of  these  be  made  available  for  recording.,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance 1  If  so,  which  of  them  seemed  to  promise  the  surest  result  of  a 
permanent  record?  Static  electricity  was  quickly  dismissed  as  too 
uncontrollable,  and  I  directed  my  attention  exclusively  to  the  phenomena 
of  dynamic  electricity.  The  decomposition  of  a  salt  having  a  metallic 
basis  would  leave  a  mark  upon  paper  or  cloth.  If  a  strip  of  paper  or 
cloth  were  moistened  with  the  salt,  and  were  then  simply//^/  in  contact 
with  a  conductor  charged  with  electricity,  would  there  be  any  effect 
upon  the  paper.?  A  magnetic  effect  is  produced  exterior  to  the  charged 
conductor.  Is  there  any  salt  or  substance  so  sensitive  as  to  be  affected 
either  by  decomposition,  or  in  any  other  way,  by  this  magnetic  influence, 
by  simple  contact  with  an  electrically-charged  wire .''  It  was  doubtful, 
but  worth  an  experiment. 

"  But,  if  such  effect  were  verified  by  experiment,  it  was  conceived  that 
marks  like  those  in  the  diagram  (i)  might  be  made  across  the  moistened 
paper,  as  it  passed  beneath  and  in  contact  with  the  conjunctive  wire 
A  B,  when  the  wire  was  electrically  charged  and  discharged. 
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"  It  is  needless  to  add,  that,  on  trial,  no  such  effect  was  produced  by 
the  magnetic  properties  of  an  electrically-charged  wire  upon  any  salt  that 
I  afterward  submitted  to  the  experiment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  perceived 
that,  had  this  device  (which  was  noted  down  for  testing)  been  verified, 
the  simplest  of  all  modes  of  recording  would  have  been  the  result. 

"  The  nearest  approach  to  this  simplicity  seemed  to  be  the  passing  of 
the  chemically-prepared  paper  between  the  two  broken  parts  of  a  circuit, 
so  that  the  electricity  should  pass  through  the  moistened  paper  or  cloth  ; 
this  would  mark  a  point  or  dot  when  the  circuit  was  closed,  and  by  rapid 
closing  and  opening  of  the  circuit,  while  the  paper  was  moved  regularly 
forward,  points  or  dots,  in  any  required  groups,  could  be  made  at  will. 
But  what  salt  would  best  produce  this  result  was  to  be  determined  after 
reaching  the  end  of  the  voyage.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  originally  pro- 
posed to  record  numerals  only,  intending  to  indicate  tvords  and  sentences 
by  numbers,  it  was  a  desideratum  to  arrange  the  ten  digits  to  be  repre- 
sented by  dots  or  points  within  as  small  a  space  as  possible.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  mode  seemed  to  be  the  following : 


Diagram  2. 

But  a  few  minutes'  reflection  showed  that,  after  ^z'^  dots  or  points,  the 
number  of  dots  became  inconveniently  numerous  in  indicating  the 
larger  digits ;  hence,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  by  extending  the  spaces 
appropriated  to  the  five  larger  digits,  giving  them  a  greater  space  value 
than  was  possessed  by  the  five  smaller  digits,  I  might  reduce  the  number 
of  dots,  necessary  to  indicate  any  of  the  ten  digits,  within  five  dots. 
On  this  principle,  therefore,  I  constructed  the  following  signs  for  the  ten 
numerals,  and  devised  the  types  for  regulating  the  opening  and  closing 
of  an  electric  circuit.     (See  Diagram  2.) 

"On  inspecting  the  diagram  (2)  it  will  be  perceived   that  the  types 
were  to  be  divided  into  definite  parts. 

Type  I  contains   4  parts,  and  appropriates  I  part    to  its  cog,  and  3  to  its  space. 
"     2         "         6  "  3  parts  to  its  cog,  and  3  " 


5  parts  to  its  cog,  and  3 
10  ".  7  parts  to  its  cog,  and  3 


3 

4  .  _  - 

5  "  12  "  9  parts  to  its  cog,  and  3 

6  "  6  "  I  part    to  its  cog,  and  5 

7  "  8  "  3  parts  to  its  cog,  and  5 

8  "  TO  "  5  parts  to  its  cog,  and  5 

9  •'  12  "  7  parts  to  its  cog,  and  5 
o  "  14  "  9  parts  to  its  cog,  and  5 
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"  Each  of  the  first  five  digits,  therefore,  is  indicated  by  a  space  of  three 
parts,  and 

"  Each  of  the  last  five  digits  is  indicated  by  a  space  of  five  parts. 
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Diagram  3. 

"  The  space  tj^e  for  separating  completed  numbers,  whether  single  or 
compounded,  contains  six  parts. 

"  The  length  of  the  spaces,  therefore,  was  an  element  to  be  used  in 
determining  the  difference  between  the  class  of  the-first  five  digits  and 
the  class  of  the  last  five  digits,  and  not  simply  the  number  of  dots  or 
points.  Whether  one  dot  was  to  be  read  as  numeral  i  or  as  numeral  6, 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  length  of  the  space  after  it,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  this  space  in  the  last  numeral  of  a  dispatch,  the 
single  dot  or  point  was  to  be  used  as  a  supernumerary  fi/iale  to  every 
dispatch. 

"  A  space  of  the  length  of  nine  or  more  parts,  after  a  dot  or  group 
of  d6ts,  indicates  the  dot  or  group  of  dots  to  be  a  complete  number, 
whether  single  or  compounded. 

"  A  space  less  than  the  length  of  the  nine  parts,  after  a  dot  or  group 
of  dots,  indicates  that  they  are  a  portion  of  a  compounded  number. 

"  This  method  seems  crude  and  even  impractical,  especially  in  view 
of  my  perfected  alphabetic  code,  devised  as  early  as  1835.  But  cum- 
brous and  inconvenient  as  it  was,  in  its  earliest  stages,  if  compared  in 
its  results  with  the  results  of  the  semaphoric  modes  in  use  at  that  day, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  it  was  even  then  a  great  step  in  advance. 

"  A  day  had  scarcely  passed  after  my  landing,  before  I  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  invention  from  the  plans  and  drawings  made  on 
board  the  ship.  The  signs  to  be  recorded  or  imprinted  it  was  necessary 
to  embody  in  a  species  of  type,  which  were  to  make  the  required  closings 
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and  openings  of  the  circuit  of  conductors,  necessary  to  mark  or  imprint 
the  points  or  signs  upon  a  strip  of  paper  at  regulated  intervals  of  time; 
the  paper  or  ribbon  having  a  regu/ar  movement,  while  the  type  performed 
the  closing  and  opening  of  the  circuit  at  irregular  intervals,  and  fur- 
nished the  means  of  breaking  the  line  into  dots  and  spaces,  in  such 
variety  as  at  once  to  enable  rrle  to  construct  eventually,  all  the  different 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  type  proposed  at  this  time  consisted  of  thin 
strips  of  type-metal  with  cogs  varied  at  intervals,  as  seen  in  Diagram  2. 
These  by  means  of  a  mechanical  movement  (hereinafter  described)  were 
made  and  intended  for  closing  and  opening  the  circuit  at  the  desired 
times.  These  types  were,  at  that  time,  an  essential  part  of  the  machin- 
ery in  process  of  construction  ;  and  having  more  facilities,  immediately 
on  my  arrival,  for  elaborating  these  types  than  for  other  parts  of  the 
machinery,  they  were  the  first  constructed.  A  mold  of  brass  was  made 
and  a  quantity  of  the  type  was  cast  before  the  close  of  the  year  1832. 
The  rest  of  the  machinery,  except  a  single-cup  battery,  and  a  few  yards 
of  wire,  and  the  train  of  wheels  of  a  wooden  clock,  which  I  adapted  to 
the  service  of  unrolling  the  strip  of  paper,  I  was  compelled,  from  the 
necessities  of  my  profession,  to  leave  in  the  condition  of  'drawings  until 
I  found  some  more  permanent  resting-place.  From  November,  1832, 
until  the  summer  of  1835  (two  and  a  half  years),  I  had  changed  my 
residence  three  times,  and  was  wholly  without  the  pecuniary  means  for 
putting  together  and  embodying  the  various  parts  of  my  invention  in 
one  whole.  But  in  July,  1835,  I  took  possession  of  my  new  home,  in 
the  new  building  of  the  New  York  City  University,  and  I  then  lost  not 
a  day  in  collecting  the  parts  and  putting  into  practical  form  'the  first 
rude  instrument  which  was  to  demonstrate  the  operation  of  the  inven- 
tion. I  was  favored  with  a  little  leisure  from  the  unfinished  condition 
of  the  University  building,  which  impeded  the  access  of  visitors  to  my 
apartments  for  my  usual  professional  duties. 

"  I  ought  here  to  say  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  single-cup  battery,  as 
early  as  1834,  previous  to  my  removal  to  the  University,  I  ascertained 
that  no  visible  effect  was  produced  upon  numerous  salts,  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  trial  by  putting  them  in  simple  contact  with  the  wire  charged 
with  electricity,  as  shown  in  the  plan  of  Diagram  i,  proposed  for  experi- 
ment on  board  the  ship.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  marking  by  chemical 
decomposition,  when  the  electricity  was  passed  through  the  moistened 
paper  or  cloth,  in  1836,  in  the  University,  but  the  process  was  attended 
with  so  many  inconveniences  that  it  was  laid  aside  for  the  moment,  not 
abandoned,  that  I  might  give  my  attention  more  directly  to  the  electro- 
magnetic mode  of  recording. 
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"  If  my  nomadic  mode  of  life  for  two  years  previous,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  my  pecuniary  means,  be  kept  in  mind;  if,  also,  it  be  considered 
that  many  of  the  mechanical  facilities  in  New  York,  so  abundant  at  the 
present  day,  for  embodying  the  invention,  did  not  exist,  and  therefore 
were  denied  to  me,  it  will  account  both  for  the  slowness  in  completing 
the  instrumentalities  of  my  invention,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  first  con- 
structed instrument.  The  electro-7nag7iet  was  not  an  instrument  found 
for  sale  in  the  shops,  as  at  this  day  ;  insulated  wire  was  nowhere  to  be 
obtained,  except  in  the  smallest  quantities,  as  bonnet-wire  of  iron  wound 
with  cotton  thread.  Copper  wire  was  not  in  use  for  that  purpose,  and 
was  sold  in  the  shops  by  the  pound  or  yard  at  high  prices  and  also  in 
very  limited  quantities. 

"  To  form  my  electro-magnet,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  procuring 
from  the  blacksmith  a  small  rod  of  iron  bent  in  horseshoe  form  ;  of  pur- 
chasing a  few  yards  of  copper  wire,  and  of  winding  upon  it,  by  hand,  its 
cotton-thread  insulation,  before  I  could  construct  the  rude  helices  of  the 
magnet.  I  had  already  purchased  a  cheap  wooden  clock  and  adapted 
the  train  of  wheels  to  the  rate  of  movement  required  for  the  ribbon  of 
paper. 

"  I  needed  a  proper  support  for  the  machinery  on  which  to  arrange 
the  various  disconnected  parts.  A  stretching-frame  for  canvas,  XX, 
Diagram  4  (having  a  bar  across  the  middle),  which  stood  unemployed 
against  the  wall  of  my  atelier,  suggested  to  me  a  rough  but  convenient 
method  of  putting  into  operation  the  printing  or  marking  of  the  signs. 
I  nailed  it  at  the  bottom  against  the  edge  of  a  common  table.  Across 
the  lower  part  of  the  frame  I  constructed  a  narrow  trough  to  hold  three 
narrow  cylinders  of  wood,  A  B  C ;  A  and  C  small,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  large  cylinder  B.  The  wooden  clock  D  was  placed  at  one  end  of 
this  trough.  The  small  cylinder  C  next  to  the  clock  had  a  small  pulley- 
wheel  fixed  upon  its  prolonged  axis,  outside  the  trough  ;  a  similar  pul- 
ley-wheel was  fixed  upon  the  prolonged  axis  of  the  slower  wheels  of  the 
train  of  wheels  outside  the  clock ;  these  two  pulley-wheels  were  con- 
nected by  an  endless  cord  or  band. 

"  Upon  the  other  small  cylinder  A,  on  the  other  side  of  cylinder  B, 
was  wound  the  ribbon  of  paper,  composed  of  long  strips  of  paper  pasted 
together,  end  to  end.  When  the  clock-train  was  put  in  movement,  the 
ribbon  of  paper  was  gradually  unrolled  from  its  cylinder,  and,  passing 
over  the  cylinder  B,  was  rolled  up  upon  the  cylinder  C  by  means  of  the 
cord  and  pulleys.  To  give  the  weight  which  moved  the  clock-train  a 
sufficiently  long  space  in  which  to  fall,  a  long  rod  or  strip  of  wood  pro- 
jecting upward  was  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  frame,  at  the  top  of  which 
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rod  was  a  pulley-wheel  over  which  the  cord  attached  to  the  weight  E 
was  passed. 

"  Upon  the  middle  of  the  cross-bar  of  the  frame  there  was  a  small  shelf 
or  bracket  h  to  hold  the  electro-magnet,  which  was  the  moving  power 
of  the  marking  or  printing  lever. 

"  The  lever  was  an  A-shaped  pendulum,  F,  suspended  by 
its  apex  at/"  from  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  frame,  directly 
above  the  center  of  the  cylinder  B  in  the  trough  below. 
This  lever  was  made  of  two  thin  rules  of  wood  meeting  at 
the  top,  /,  but  opening  downward  about  one  inch  apart, 
and  joined  at  the  bottom  by  a  transverse  bar  (which  was 
close  to  the  paper  as  it  moved  over  the  large  cylinder), 
and  another  about  one  inch  above  it.  Through  the  center 
of  these  two  bars  a  small  tube  or  pencil-case,^,  was  fixed, 
through  which  a  pencil  loosely  played.     The  pencil  had  a 
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small  weight  upon  its  top  to  keep  the  point  in  constant  contact 
with  the  paper  ribbon.  Upon  the  lever  directly  opposite  to  the  poles 
of  the  electro-magnet  was  fastened   the  armature  of  the    magnet,  or 

Type. 
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a  small  bar  of  soft  iron,  h.  The  movement  of  the  lever  was  guided  by 
stops  on  the  frame  at  the  sides  of  the  lever,  permitting  to  it  only  a 
movement  forward  to,  and  back  from,  the  magnet ;  the  pencil  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lever  was  thus  allowed  to  advance  when  the  magnet  was 
charged,  and  to  retreat  when  discharged,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 
The  lever  advanced  by  the  attraction  of  the  magnet,  and  retreated  by 
a  weight  in  the  first  attempts,  but  immediately  afterward  by  the  action 
of  a  spring. 

"  The  first  voltaic  battery  or  pile  *  was  of  a  single  pair,  I,  having  one 
of  its  poles  connected  by  a  conjunctive  wire  with  one  of  the  helices  of 
the  electro-magnet,  and  the  other  pole  with  ojie  of  two  cups  of  mercury^ 
K;  a  conjunctive  wire  connected  with  the  other  helix  of  the  magnet. 
The  only  part  of  the  voltaic  circuit  not  completed  was  between  the  two 
cups  of  mercury,  J  and  K.  When  a  forked  wire  upon  the  lever  O  O 
united  the  two  cups  J  K,  the  circuit  was  complete,  the  magnet  was  dis- 
charged, the  armature  h  was  attracted,  and  the  lever  F  drawn  toward 
the  magnet.  When  the  forked  wire  was  removed  the  magnet  was 
discharged,  and  the  spring  brought  back  the  lever  to  its  normal  position. 
When  the  clock-work  was  put  in  motion,  the  ribbon  of  the  paper  was 
drawn  over  the  large  cylinder  B ;  from  the  cylinder  A,  the  pencil  g  on 
the  lever,  being  in  constant  contact  with  the  ribbon  of  paper,  traced  a 
continuous  Hne  lengthwise  with  the  ribbon.  When  the  lever  was  in  a 
normal  position,  the  line  was  upon  one  side  of  the  ribbon,  as  at  rj  when 

'  I  had  at  this  time  a  Cruikshank's  battery  of  twelve  pairs,  but  so  out  of  order  as 
not  to  be  available  for  experiment. 
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attracted  by  the  magnet  to  the  other  limit  of  its  motion,  the  line  was  on 
the  other  side,  as  at  s  in  Diagram  5. 


Diagram  5. 

"  The  pa  f/izvay  of  the  pencil-point  (when  the  lever  was  attracted  toward 
and  held  by  the  magnet  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  tracing  the  line  s) 
contains  the  i/iree  elements  of  points^  spaces  and  lines^  forming  by  their 
various  combinations  the  various  conventional  characters  for  numerals 
and  letters.  The  other  line,  r,  traced  by  the  pencil  when  the  lever  is  in 
its  normal  position,  may,  therefore,  be  disregarded.  Only  the  variations 
in  the  line  s,  traced  by  the  pencil  when  the  magnet  is  charged,  is  of 
importance.  A  specimen  of  these  combinations  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing diagram  (6). 


FG 


Diagram  6. 

"  A  is  the  line  r  in  Diagram  5  which  the  pencil  traces  when  the  lever 
is  in  its  normal  position, 

"  B  is  the  line  s  in  the  same  diagram  which  is  to  contain  the  conven- 
tional characters,  to  be  read  as  if  marked  in  points,  spaces  and  lines,  as 
on  the  line  C  below  the  ribbon  of  paper.  The  arrows  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement  of  the  ribbon  of  paper  when  the  clock-work  is  in 
motion. 

"  Supposing  the  ribbon  of  paper  in  motion  while  the  magnet  is  not 
charged,  and  the  pencil  to  have  commenced  marking  the  upper  line  at 
d,  the  circuit  is  quickly  closed  and  opened  again ;  the  pencil  is  thus 
drawn  a  moment  to  the  lower  line,  B,  marking  a  transverse  across  and 
back  again,  leaving  a.  point  in  the  Jower  line,  B.  But,  as  the  ribbon  of 
paper  is  in  motion,  the  transverse  line  back  again  does  not  return  the 
way  it  came,  but  goes  back  to  e.  From  <?  to/"is  a  space.  If  the  circuit 
be  closed  twice,  and  at  each  closing  be  opened  quickly  again,  there  will 
be  tvfo  points  left  in  the  line  B,  followed  by  another  space  ;  if  three  times, 
there  will  be  three  points,  and  then  a  longer  space,  and  so  on,  making  one 
or  moxe  points  and  spaces  at  pleasure.     But  if,  instead  of  opening  the 
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circuit  quickly,  it  be  kept  closed  a  moment,  and  then  opened,  the  pencil 
leaves  a  line  on  the  line  B,  as  at  F  G.  Thus /^////i-,  spaces  and  lines  are 
made  at  will.  Combinations  of  these  (strictly  speaking,  broken  parts  of 
a  continuous  line)  I  made  in  sufficient  variety  to  form  my  conventional 
alphabet.     (See  Diagram  7.) 

Portion  of  the  Conventional  Alphabet. 


r^r^rhrv^rr^^ 


Diagram  7. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  construction  of  this  first  telegraphic  instrument, 
I  had  not  conceived  the  idea  of  the  present  key  tnanipulator,  dependent 
on  the  skill  of  the  operator,  but  I  presumed  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
imprinting  of  signs  could  only  be  secured  by  mechanical  mathematical 
arrangements  and  by  automatic  process.  Hence,  the  first  conception,  on 
board  the  ship,  of  embodying  the  signs  in  type  mathematically  divided 
into  points  and  spaces.  (See  Diagram  2.)  Hence,  also,  the  construction 
of  the  type-mold,  and  castings  of  the  first  type,  in  1832. 

"  Having  ascertained  that  the  machinery  I  had  constructed,  rude  as 
it  was,  would  move  the  ribbon  of  paper  at  a  regular  speed,  and  that  the 
pencil-lever  was  obedient  to  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  circuity  the 
next  thing  to  construct  was  the  manipulator  or  regulator  of  the  closing 
and  opening  of  the  circuit, 

"  I  had  already  in  abundance  the  type  cast  in  1832.  These  were  now 
to  be  put  in  use. 

"  I  prepared  rules  or  composing-sticks,  M  (Diagram  4),  of  about  t/iree 
feet  in  length  each,  formed  by  two  strips  of  wood,  so  placed  side  by  side 
as  to  leave  a  narrow  channel  large  enough  to  contain  the  type  in  desired 
order,  and  to  allow  the  cogs  of  the  type  to  project  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  rules.  Through  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  rules,  projecting 
downward,  were  several  needle-points,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  their  use  will  be  perceived  presently. 

"  A  long  trough,  L  L,  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  easy  passage  of  the 
rules  through  its  length,  was  constructed  with  the  following  parts.  Near 
each  end  of  this  trough  were  two  small  cylinders  of  wood,  L  L.  On  the 
prolonged  axle  of  one  of  them  was  a  hand-crank,  and  over  the  two 
cylinders  an  endless  band  of  worsted  tape  about  one  and  a  half  inch  in 
width,  which,  when  the  crank  was  turned,  passed  from  end  to  end  of  the 
trough.     Midway  and  across  the  trough  was  erected  a  small  frame  or 
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bridge,  N,  within  which  a  wooden  lever,  O  O,  was  suspended,  parallel 
with  the  endless  band,  having  its  fulcrum  at  N,  at  a  point  about  two- 
thirds  its  length,  but  the  longer  part  reaching  from  the  fulcrum  to  the 
end  of  the  trough,  on  each  side  of  which,  under  the  end  of  the  longer 
part  of  the  lever,  were  placed  the  /wo  cups  of  mercury,  J  K.  Upon  the 
end  of  the  lever  and  above  the  cups  of  mercury  was  fixed  a  forked  wire, 
so  bent  as  to  connect  both  cups  when  the  end  of  the  lever  was  depressed, 
and  to  disconnect  them  when  it  was  raised.  At  the  other,  or  shorter 
end  of  the  lever,  a  weight,  P,  overbalanced  the  longer  part,  and  on  the 
under  side,  beneath  the  weight,  was  a  beveled  tooth  projecting  down- 
ward. The  rule  or  composing-stick,  having  the  typa  set  up,  was  then 
placed  upon  the  endless  band,  the  needle-points  beneath  the  rule  strik- 
ing through  the  band  and  retaining  the  rule  in  its  place.  By  turning 
the  crank  the  rule  was  made  to  pass  beneath  the  lever.  The  first  cog 
of  the  type,  coming  in  contact  with  the  tooth  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
lever,  raised  that  end  and  depressed  the  other,  causing  ihe  forked  wire 
to  descend  into  the  two  cups  of  mercury,  and  closing  the  circuit.  When 
the  cog  had  passed  the  tooth,  the  weight  caused  the  tooth  to  fall  into 
the  space  between  the  first  and  second  cogs,  and  the  fork  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lever  to  rise  out  of  the  cups  of  mercury,  opening  the  circuit. 
At  each  dip  of  the  fork  into  the  cups,  the  circuit  was  closed,  the  magnet 
was  charged,  the  armature  on  the  pendulum  lever  was  attracted,  and 
the  pencil  passed  from  the  upper  line  A  (Diagram  6)  to  the  lower  line, 
B.  When  the  fork  was  raised  out  of  the  cups  the  circuit  was  opened, 
the  magnet  was  discharged,  and  the  pendulum  lever  with  its  pencil 
resumed  its  normal  position  by  the  action  of  the  spring.  A  repetition 
of  this  process,  as  the  rules  with  the  type  passed  beneath  the  tooth  on 
the  lever,  completed  the  action  of  the  instrument. 

"  This  was  the  construction  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  first  record- 
ing instrument  for  imprinting  characters  at  a  distance.  In  this  shape  it 
^produced  a  new  practical  result^  seen  and  felt  and  appreciated  by  the 
senses,'  witnessed,  and  testified  to,  by  many  witnesses  as  seen  in  opera- 
tion in  1835,  1836,  1837.  It  was  a  result  never  conceived  nor  accom- 
plished before ;  it  was  an  important  practical  result  for  the  first  time 
attained. 

"  The  recording  instruments  throughout  the  world  at  this  hour  have 
the  same  characteristics  as  this  first  rude  instrument. 

"  To  make  clear  the  identity  of  the  modern  recording  instruments  with 
this  recording  instrument  of  1835,  which  at  first  blush  may  not  be  so 
obvious,  I  have  made  the  diagrams  (8,  9). 
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Diagram  S. 


"  Compare  Diagrams  8,  9,  with  Diagram  4.  The  letters  in  each  dia- 
gram refer  to  similar  parts  in  each,  so  that,  in  describing  one,  all  are 
described.  In  Diagram  8,  the  machinery  that  moves  the  ribbon  of  paper 
is  removed  in  order  the  better  to  show  the  writing  or  recording  appar- 
atus. F  is  the  lever ;  /  its  fulcrum ;  h  the  armature  of  the  electro-mag- 
net affixed  to  the  lever;  ;//  shows  the  stylus  or  marking  instrument  in 
Diagram  8,  9,  affixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  having  the  fulcrum 
/  between  the  stylus  m  and  the  armature  h.  This  is  the  modification 
in  the  modern  instruments,  while  in  Diagrams  4  and  9  g  shows  the  stylus 
affixed  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  lever  F,  having  the  armature  h  be- 
tween the  stylus  g  and  the  fulcrum  /.  If,  therefore,  as  in  Diagram  9, 
two  ribbons  of  paper  are  put  in  movement,  one  before  each  stylus  g  and 
m,  it  will  be  seen  that^  in  Diagram  9  makes  the  zigzag  marks  repre- 
sented in  Diagram  6  like  those  of  ^  in  the  original  instrument  (Diagram 
4),  while  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  movement  of  the  lever,  the  stylus 
w,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  same  lever,  marks  the  alphabet  in  points 
and  lities,  ox  dots  and  dashes,  upon  its  own  ribbon  of  paper,  the  characters 
in  universal  use  at  the  present  day. 

"  It  is  thus  perceived  that  by  prolonging  the  lever  of  the  modern 
modification  of  the  recording  instruments  beyond  the  armature  h  toward 
the  cylinder  B,  and  affixing  a  stylus,  pen  or  pencil  g,  on  its  extremity, 
allowing  it  to  be  in  contact  with  the  moving  ribbon  of  paper,  as  in  the 
original  instrument  of  1835,  the  action  of  the  lever  F  may  be  made  to 
mark  the  original  zigzag  characters  at  g,  while  the  modern  points  and 
lines  are  at  the  same  time  marked  by  m  on  its  own  ribbon  of  paper. 
The   dotted  lines  shadow  the  original  A-shaped  lever  of  Diagram  4, 
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showing  the  same  assemblage  and  arrangement  of  parts  as  in  the  original 
instrument. 

'*  It  may  seem  singular  to  some  that  the  plan  of  direct  up-and-down 
movement  of  the  lever,  as  in  Diagrams  8  and  9  at  w,  to  mark  upon  the 
paper  (the  plan  devised  on  board  the  ship,  and  which  is  now  the  most 
universal),  should  not  have  been  the  first  that  was  put  in  operation, 


Diagram  9. 


since  too  it  was  the  first  and  the  most  obvious  mode  devised.  Having 
chosen,  however,  for  economical  reasons,  the  stretching-frame  as  the 
most  convenient  support  at  hand  for  the  machinery,  it  was  necessary  to 
adapt  the  parts  to  this  choice,  even  if  my  results  must  be  attained  in  a 
more  indirect  manner. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  direct  action  of  the  lever,  as  at  present 
universally  used  in  the  register,  would  accomplish  the  result  better,  and 
it  was  put  into  use  almost  immediately  after  the  first  trial.  Lightness 
in  the  lever  was  a  desideratum,  and  this  seemed  to  be  easiest  attained 
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by  suspending  it  at  its  fulcrum/,  but,  especially  as  d. pencil  was  chosen 
as  the  first  marking  instrument  (Diagram  lo),  it  was  supposed  to  be 
necessary  in  some  way  to  avoid  the  direct  blow  of  the  pencil  upon  the 
paper,  which  was  produced  by  this  mode,   but  which   endangered   the 


Diagram   io. 

point,  and  therefore  the  zigzag  sliding  movement  was  adopted.  The 
pencil  as  employed  in  Diagram  9,  at  g^  was  not  the  only  marking  instru- 
ment devised  and  put  in  operation  in  the  earlier  instruments.  Besides 
the  direct  action  of  the  pencil  as  in  Diagram  \o,  fountain-pens  of  various 
kinds,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Diagram  11,  and  a  s,ma\\  printing-wheel, 


Diagram 


as  shown  in  Diagram  12,  were  used,  the  latter  being  supplied  with  ink 
from  a  sponge  with  which  it  was  in  contact.  All  these  were  used  with 
more  or  less  of  success. 
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"  The  same  r^j-/^//,  however,  to  ^\\.^recorded  characters  representing  nu- 
merals and  letters,  and  words  and  sentences,  was  given  by  each  of  these 
modes  in  this  first-constructed  instrument  as  is  given  in  instruments  of 
the  present  day.  The  instrumentalities  are  the  same,  and  the  result  the 
same ;  the  only  difference  is  in  the  mode  of  using  the  marking  lever. 

"  It  will  be  now  perceived  that  my  invention  of  1832  had  certain  very 
important  novel  characteristics  which  distinguished  it  from  all  inventions 
of  a  previous  date.     It  was  not  like  any  of  them. 


Diagram   12. 

"Although  the  contemplation  of  static  electricity  as  a  means  of  produc- 
ino"  a  permanent  record  at  a  distance  gave  rise  in  my  mind  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  invention  on  board  the  ship,  it  was  not  the  static  form  of 
electricity,  but  its  dynamic  form,  which  I  immediately  adopted  for  carry- 
ing into  operation  what  I  had  devised.  Electricity  was  proposed  to  be 
used  by  me  neither  in  the  form,  nor  for  the  purpose,  nor  by  the  same 
instrumentalities,  as  were  proposed  in  the  earliest  contrivances,  say  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1800.  None  of  them  proposed  to  record  \h€\x  intelli- 
gence. None  of  them  proposed  or  made  use  of  the  electro-magnet,  for 
it  was  not  then  invented,  nor  the  scientific  basis  of  it  discovered.  None 
of  them  had  invented  a  system  of  signs  adapted  to  recording,  for  the 
necessity  of  them  had  not  arisen.  For  the  same  reason,  none  had  pro- 
posed a  moving  ribbon  of  paper  for  receiving  the  record.  None  proposed 
to  use  a  single  circuit  of  conductors. 

"  Still,  between  the  years  1800  and  1832,  the  means  by  which  that 
end  was  to  be  accomplished  were  all  semaphoric.  Decomposition  by 
dynamic  electricity  in  the  form  of  gas-bubbles,  and  the  deflection  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  were  the  sole  novelties  in  the  signals  of  their  proposed 
plans.     No  period,  therefore,  is  more  strongly  isolated  from  all  previous 
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dates  than  the  date  1832  as  the  epoch  of  a  new  method  of  applying  elec- 
tricity by  the  electro-magnet  to  the  creation  of  a  new  art,  of  a  new 
method  of  communicating  to  a  distance,  to  wit,  recording,  a  method 
wholly  unlike  any  previously  imagined  or  invented. 

"  But  the  instrument  I  had  devised  in  1832,  and  constructed  in  1835 
(so  far,  at  least,  as  to  demonstrate  its  practicability  to  communicate 
from  one  station  to  a  distant  station),  did  not  completely  embody  my 
whole  plati.  This  whole  plan  was  not  complete  until  I  could,  by  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  instrument,  have  the  means  of  a  return  from  that  distant 
station.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  receive  from,  as  well  as  to  send 
to,  a  particular  station.  The  whole  plan  comprised  intercommunication, 
or  reciprocal  communication. 

"  Between  the  date,  1835,  of  the  completion  of  the  first  instrument 
and  1837,  the  date  of  its  more  public  exhibition,  there  was  a  very 
important  addition  to  it,  which  I  had  already  devised  and  provided 
against  a  foreshadowed  exigency,  to  meet  it  if  it  should  occur  when  the 
conductors  were  extended,  not  to  a  few  hundred  feet  in  length  in  a 
room,  but  to  stations  many  miles  distant.  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
possibility  that  the  electro-magnet  might  be  so  enfeebled,  when  charged 
from  a  great  distance,  as  to  be  inoperative  for  direct  printing.  This 
possibility  was  a  subject  of  much  thought  and  anxiety  long  previous  to 
the  year  1836,  long  previous  to  my  acquaintance  or  consultations  with 
my  friend  Professor  Gale  on  the  subject,  but  I  had  then  already  con- 
ceived and  drawn  a  plan  for  obviating  it.  The  plan,  however,  was  so 
simple  that  it  scarcely  needed  a  drawing  to  illustrate  it ;  a  few  words 
sufficed  to  make  it  comprehended.  If  the  magnet,  say  at  twenty  miles 
distant,  became  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  to  print  directly,  it  yet 
might  have  power  sufficient  to  close  and  open  another  circuit  of  twenty 
miles  farther,  and  so  on  until  it  reached  the  required  station.  This 
plan  was  often  spoken  of  to  friends  previous  to  the  year  1836,  but  early 
in  January,  1836,  after  showing  the  original  instrument  in  operation  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Professor  Gale,  I  imparted  to  him  this  plan  of 
a  relay  battery  and  magnet  to  resolve  his  doubts  regarding  the  practi- 
cability of  my  producing  magnetic  power  sufficient  to  write  at  a  distance. 

"The  simple  and  effective  instruments  as  modified  by  Messrs.  Digney 
Freres,  of  Paris,  embody  the  distinctive  features  of  my  invention  more 
to  my  satisfaction  than  any  of  the  French  instruments.  There  is  a 
modification  which  they  have  made,  however,  which  requires  a  few 
remarks  to  prevent  misapprehension  in  regard  to  its  exact  nature.  In 
reading  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Breguet,  p.  163,  in  his  chapter  "  Morse 
Register  marking  the  signs  in  ink,''  "  Recepteiir  Morse  faisant  les  signaux 
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a  rencre"  I  find  some  things  to  correct.  A  wrong  impression  is  made 
in  describing  the  mode  of  embossing  the  characters  by  a  steel  point,''' a 
gaufrage,'"  as  if  that  were  my  only  original  mode  of  marking.  This  is 
not  the  fact ;  a  pencil,  a  fountain-pe7i,  and  the  small  printing-wheel  by 
which  ink  was  used,  were  among  the  first  modes  of  marking.  There 
were  many  modes  of  marking  which  I  devised  and  tried,  but  experience 
alone  could  settle  which  was  best ;  the  pencil  and  pen  and  small  print- 
ing-wheel with  ink  were  the  original  modes  in  use;  the  steel  point 
(Diagram   13),  for  embossing  the  character,  was  invented  some  time 


Diagram  13. 


after,  and  patented  as  an  improvement,  since  it  dispensed  with  ink ; 
M.  Breguet  gives  to  Thomas  John,  of  Prague,  the  invention  of  the  small 
printing-tvheel,  "  7ine  7nolette  ou  roulette,'^  to  mark  the  characters,  and 
states  that  he  received  for  his  invention  a  platina  medal  from  the  Society 
of  Encouragement. 

"That  Mr,  Thomas  John  made  his  improvement  independently,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  I  had  it  in  use  nearly  twenty  years 
before,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  introduction 
of  this  inking-wheel  is  not  a  novelty  ;  whatever  of  novelty  there  is  in  its 
present  use  consists  in  the  mode  of  its  application,  and  in  the  beautiful 
apparatus  constructed  by  Messrs.  Digney  Freres,  the  mode,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  new. 

"  My  caveat,  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1837,  in  describing  the  register,  specifies:  '  A  pencil,  or  foun- 
tain-pen, or  a  small prifiting-wheel,  or  any  other  marking  material;'  and 
the  mode  of  using  the  wheel  is  also  described,  thus :  '  When  the  print- 
ing-wheel is  used,  the  wheel  is  brought  i?i  contact  with  the  paper  by  the 
magnet  when  required  to  mark.'  The  wheel  in  my  first  experiments, 
inked  by  a  sponge,  was  brought  down  u-pon  the  paper;  Mr.  John's  mode 
of  applying  the  wheel,  inked  in  a  reservoir,  was  by  bringing  it  against 
the  paper  from  the  side,  while  Messrs.  Digneys'  mode  was  bringing  the 
paper  against  the  wheel  inked  by  a  felt  roller.  This  latter  mode  I  con- 
ceive to  be  a  substantial  improvement,  since  it  combines  delicacy  with 
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efificiency,  and  requires  so  much  less  power  for  the  operation  that  even 
the  relays  can  be  dispensed  with  on  lines  of  considerable  extent. 

"  If,  then,  judged  by  the  first  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Russell,  I  claim 
to  be  the  inDenfor  of  the  first  recording  telegraph  (not  to  say,  strictly 
speaking,  \he  first  real  telegraph),  am  I  not  '  the  first  who  produced  the 
practical  result  which,  however  imperfect,  gave  a  result  which  was  seen, 
and  felt,  and  appreciated  by  the  senses  ?' 

"  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  appropriating  to  myself  the  credit 
of  the  many  modifications  of  the  telegraph  that  have  since  been  made 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  because  I  claim  the  invention  of  the  generic 
telegraph.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  mechanism  of  the  first  forms  of  the 
telegraph  was  not  rude,  and  even  uncouth  when  compared  with  the 
beautiful  workmanship  of  the  European  ateliers,  of  the  hundreds  of 
accomplished  mechanicians  who  have  brought  to  the  work  their  incom- 
parable ingenuity  and  skill.  And  yet  I  may  appeal  to  the  fact,  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  essential  features  of  the  original  invention  have 
not  been  obliterated ;  they  can  be  easily  and  distinctly  traced  through 
all  the  improvements  made  in  the  various  parts  by  which  the  different 
processes  of  the  art  have  been  more  easily  performed." 

After  a  few  v^eeks  of  trial  of  the  port-rule  system  it  was  aban- 
doned, and  Mr.  Morse  substituted  therefor  the  Morse  key,  now 
in  general  use,  and  which  he  called,  very  happily,  the  "  correspond- 
ent." Before  the  former  plan  was  abandoned,  Mr.  Vail  had 
invented  an  ingenious  machine  for  receiving  and  distributing  type, 
which,  however,  proved  of  no  practical  use.  Dr.  Gale  claims  that 
Mr.  Vail  was  the  first  to  read  messages  by  sound. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


History  of  Telegraphic  Invention  and  Discovery. 

"  The  invention  all  admired,  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed  ;    so  easy  it  seemed, 
Once  found." 

—  \ Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

BEFORE  following  Professor  Morse  further  in  his  work, 
it  may  prove  instructive  to  some  not  given  to  scientific 
reading,  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  general  art.  No  attempt  is  designed  to  make  an 
elaborate  inquiry  into  all  the  details  of  the  progress  of  scientific 
thought,  out  of  which  sprang  the  modern  telegraph.  Yet  it  is 
both  useful  and  interesting,  not  only  to  trace  its  gradual  evolution, 
but,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Professor  Morse,  exceptional  honors 
are  bestowed  upon  some  single  individual,  to  follow  the  steps 
which  led  to,  and  were  the  auxiliaries  to  his  triumph.  For,  in 
our  view,  every  stone  which  leads  by  successive  layers  to  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch,  is  as  important  as  the  keystone  itself;  although 
the  latter  assumes  by  its  act  of  completion,  the  point  of  honor. 
And  so  in  the  progress  of  discovery,  there  is  not  a  torch  lit,  how 
humble  soever  its  flame,  which  is  not  as  worthy  of  gratitude,  as 
the  one  by  whose  fortunate  light  the  problem  is  finally  solved.  In 
this  view,  therefore.  Professor  Morse  absorbs  in  himself  no  exclu- 
sive honor,  but  represents  alike  that  which  was  peculiarly  his  in- 
vention—  what,  in  the  universal  recognition  of  the   world,    he 
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himself  accomplished,  and  all  who  before  or  in  concert  with  him, 
helped  him  to  his  crown.  They  culminate  and  are  honored  in  him. 
In  a  (ew  rapid  notes  we  shall  soon  see  the  column  rise  on  which 
was  at  last  to  stand  the  American  inventor.  Before  these  are 
given,  the  words  of  the  clear-headed  and  conscientious  Faraday 
find  here  a  fitting  place.  Speaking  of  the  important  discovery 
of  the  Voltaic  pile  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century  and  of 
the  early  workers  in  scientific  development,  he  says  with  charac- 
teristic beauty  and  justice : 

"  Such  knowledge  is  the  early  morning  light  of  every  advancing 
science,  and  is  essential  to  its  development  ;  but  the  man  who  is 
engaged  in  dispelling  that  which  is  deceptive  in  it,  and  revealing 
more  clearly  that  which  is  true,  is  as  useful  in  his  place,  and  as 
necessary  to  the  general  progress  of  science,  as  he  who  first  broke 
through  the  intellectual  darkness,  and  opened  a  path  into  knowl- 
edge before  unknown." 


One  of  the  most  curious  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  foreshadowing  upon  a  false  and  vulgar  notion  the  era  of  the 
telegraph,  is  by  the  Jesuit  Famianus  Strada,  in  his  book  called 
"  Prolusiones  Academicae,"  1617,  to  whom  allusion  has  already 
been  ipade  in  connection  with  the  loadstone.  He  says:  "If  you 
desire  to  communicate  to  a  distant  friend,  take  a  plain,  round,  flat 
disc,  and  upon  its  outer  rim  mark  down  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and,  traversing  upon  the  middle  of  your  disc,  have  a  needle,  which 
has  touched  loadstone,  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  made  to  touch 
upon  any  particular  letter,  ad  libitum.  Make  a  similar  disc,  the 
exact  duplicate  of  this  first  one,  with  corresponding  letters  upon 
its  margin,  and  with  a  revolving  magnetized  needle.  Let  the 
friend  you  propose  corresponding  with,  take,  at  his  departure,  one 
disc  along  him,  and  let  him  agree  with  you  before  hand  on  what 
particular  days,  and  at  what  particular  hours  he  will  take  observa- 
tion of  the  needle.  With  this  arrangement  between  you,  turn  your 
finger  to  the  disc  and  touch  the  easy  moving  needle.     Your  dis- 
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tant  friend  notes  the  revolving  needle  vibrate  without  apparent 
impulse,  and  fly  hither  and  thither  around  the  rim,  and  as  it 
touches  the  various  letters,  learn  your  meaning  from  the  interpret- 
ing needle  !  Oh  !  that  this  style  of  writing  were  brought  into  use  !  " 

1.  The  first  published  idea  of  a  practical  telegraph  was  made  by 
Winckler,  at  Leipsic,  in  1746,  who  used  the  Leyden  jar  to  produce 
a  current  upon  a  long  wire.  He  sent  a  current  across  the  river 
Pleisse.  Le  Monnier,  about  the  same  time,  proved  the  instanta- 
neous action  of  the  current  on  a  long  wire. 

2.  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandoff,  accomplished  the  same  thing 
in  England  in  1748,  over  a  wire  circuit  of  four  miles.  Franklin  in 
the  same  year  sent  a  current  across  the  Schuylkill  river  near  Phil- 
adelphia; and  in  1749,  De  Luc  transmitted  an  electric  current 
across  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

3.  In  1753,  a  Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Charles  Marshall,  resid- 
ing in  Paisley,  Scotland,  but  whose  achievements  in  electric  science 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  eye  of  the  writer  of  the  Annals  of  Elec- 
tricity, published  in  1753,  a  clear  and  interesting  description  of  a 
practical  telegraph.  His  plan  was  to  use  a  wire  for  each  letter, 
the  terminals  of  which  were  to  be  arranged  along  the  face  of  a 
gun  barrel,  pointing  to  letters  spaced  thereon,  and  to  be  indicated 
by  electrical  discharges  from  the  wires.  To  prevent  the  loss  of 
current  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  he  proposed  to  cover  the 
wires  with  jeweler's  cement. 

4.  Le  Sage,  of  Geneva,  proposed  a  similar  plan  in  1774.  He 
used  24  wires,  with  small  balls  of  elder  suspended  by  wires  at  the 
termini,  and  which,  by  being  affected  by  the  electrical  charges, 
indicated  letters. 

5.  Lomond  invented  a  somewhat  remarkable  machine  in  1787, 
which  by  a  synchronous  movement  between  two  instruments,  and 
what  is  called  an  alphabet  of  motion,  communication  was  main- 
tained by  certain  movements  of  pith  balls  on  electrical  connection 
being  made  at  given  points,  which  were  the  signs  of  words  or  let- 
ters.    (Vail's  History,  I2i.) 
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6.  In  1794,  Reusser,  of  Geneva,  by  an  electric  spark  produced 
by  the  Leyden  jar  and  wires,  illuminated  letters  of  tinfoil  at  a 
distance  on  a  glass  plate.     (Vail's  History,  121.) 

7.  In  1798,  Betancourt,  in  Spain,  sent  a  spark  by  Leyden  jars 
and  a  wire,  twenty-six  miles ;  and  in  the  same  year,  Salva,  at 
Madrid,  worked  for  many  miles  what  was  called  "  an  electric  spark 
telegraph."     (Ann.  of  Elec.  446.) 

8.  Bockman,  in  1795,  and  Cavallo,  in  1797,  and  also  Lullin,  about 
the  same  time,  proposed  the  use  of  sparks,  one,  two  or  more  to 
indicate  letters,  and  thus  reduce  the  number  of  wires  as  used  by 
Reusser.  This  plan  was  specially  noticed  by  Justice  Woodbury 
in  the  suit  of  Smith  v.  Downijig,  as  having  a  hint  in  it  of  the  Morse 
telegraph. 

9.  In  1796,  a  telegraph  invented  by  Dr.  M.  de  F.  Salva  was 
announced.  It  is  stated  that  a  telegraph  on  a  very  grand  scale 
was  constructed,  by  which  the  Prince  de  la  Paix  of  Spain  "  was 
informed,  at  night,  of  news  which  highly  interested  him."  But 
there  seems  no  reliable  record  of  the  mode  adopted. 

10.  The  researches  into  Morse's  claims  revealed  the  fact,  but 
little  known  until  then,  that  Harrison  Gray  Dyar,  of  New  York, 
erected  a  telegraph  of  a  single  wire  with  glass  insulators,  on  a  line 
of  poles  on  Long  Island,  in  1827.  He  used  common,  that  is, 
frictional  electricity,  and  but  one  wire,  which  operated  by  causing 
a  spark,  which,  by  passing  through  litmus  paper,  left  a  red  mark 
on  it,  and  then  passed  into  the  ground  without  a  return  wire  cir- 
cuit. The  difference  of  time  between  the  sparks  was,  by  an  arbi- 
trary alphabet,  as  in  the  plan  of  Cavallo,  Bockman,  and  Lullin,  to 
signify  different  letters.  The  paper  was  moved  by  hand.  It  was 
abandoned  in  1830,  but  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  recording 
telegraph  yet  discovered.  Its  greatest  difficulty  was  in  the  use 
of  the  incontinuous,  wild,  easily  dissipated  frictional  electricity. 
Had  he  studied  Galvani  or  Volta,  he  might  have  succeeded. 
Singularly  enough,  Mr.  Dyar  states,  what  seems  incredible,  that, 
on  making  a  proposal  to  construct  a  telegraph  line  between  New 
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York  and  Philadelphia,  shortly  after  his  Long  Island  experiment, 
a  writ  was  obtained  against  him  and  his  partner,  a  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  for  "  conspiracy  to  carry  on  secret  communica- 
tions from  city  to  city,"  which  so  frightened  them  that  Mr.  Dyar 
fled  from  New  York,  and  in  1828  left  the  United  States  and  made 
his  home  abroad.  Although  thereafter  residing  in  Paris,  where 
any  contribution  to  electric  knowledge  would  have  been  wel- 
comed and  honored,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr,  Dyar 
attempted,  in  any  way,  either  to  make  his  system  known  or 
to  put  it  to  practice.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
Prof.  Morse  had  any  knowledge  of  Dyar's  plans. 

11.  In  1814,  a  remarkable  pamphlet  was  issued  by  Ralph 
Wedgewood,  of  England,  who  proposed  a  system  which  he 
called  the  Fulguric  telegraph,  which  he  says,  "  admits  of  writ- 
ing in  several  distant  places,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by 
the  agency  of  two  persons  only,"  which,  therefore,  he  said, 
"  must  be  highly  desirable  to  government,  as  affecting  the  most 
speedy  and  certain  communication  with  every  quarter  of  the 
world." 

All  these  employed  frictional  electricity.  None  of  them  seemed 
to  have  known  the  meaning  of  the  discovery  of  Volta  in  1800, 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  present  telegraphs  is  so  largely 
based.  Yet  they  showed  how  active  were  the  minds  of  men  in 
this  direction. 

12.  The  nineteenth  century  opened  with  Volta's  great  discovery 
of  the  pile  which  bears  his  name.  It  was  based  on  the  earlier 
discovery  of  Galvani,  who  found  that  by  forming  a  chain  of  con- 
ducting substances  between  the  outside  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg 
and  the  crural  nerve  of  a  frog,  convulsions  might  be  produced. 
Volta's  pile  was  a  profound  result  of  the  study  of  that  discovery 
of  Galvani.  The  pile  was  composed  of  alternate  discs  of  silver 
and  zinc,  with  card-board  between,  which  had  been  soaked  in  salt 
water.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  modern  constant  battery,  as 
practically  perfected  by  Daniell  and  Grove.     It  developed  a  cur- 
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rent,  which,  though  imperfect,  had  a  governable,  reliable,  dynamic 
rower.     This  was  the  great  need  of  electric  science. 

13.  In  1811,  Soemmering  used  the  Voltaic  pile  in  an  experi- 
mental telegraphic  line,  in  which  he  employed  thirty-five  wires, 
each  of  which,  by  being  made  to  terminate  in  a  glass  reservoir  of 
acidulated  water,  evolved,  when  the  battery  was  applied,  a  gas 
bubble,  and  thus  denoted  the  letter  with  which  the  terminus  of 
the  wire  was  connected.  By  his  plan,  he  required  seventy  wires 
in  all,  thirty-five  to  send  and  as  many. to  receive.  It  was  a  system 
of  visible  signals,  an  advanced  semaphore.  About  the  same 
period  Schweigger,  of  Halle,  a  man  of  much  power  of  original 
thought,  reduced  this  system  of  seventy  wires  to  two,  the  letters 
being  indicated,  not  by  the  bubbles,  but  the  time  elapsing  between 
them.     This  was  a  great  advance  on  Soemmering. 

14.  In  1 8 16,  Francis  Ronalds,  of  Hammersmith,  England, 
invented  a  telegraph,  of  which  he  published  a  full  description  in 
1823,  in  which  he  used  two  clocks,  one  at  each  end  of  a  buried 
wire,  in  front  of  which  was  suspended  from  an  insulated  wire 
an  electrometer  of  Canton's  pith  balls.  The  clocks  being 
synchronous,  these  balls  were  discharged  as  a  brass  plate  or 
hand  capable  of  being  moved  around  the  signal  disc  was  made 
to  touch  a  given  letter,  and  thus  communicated  a  series  of  sig- 
nals representative  of  words  or  sentences.  On  this  plan  Ronalds 
worked  a  line  of  eight  miles  in  length.  But  the  process  was 
very  slow.  He  communicated  his  plan  to  the  Admiralty,  but 
was  informed  "  that  telegraphs  of  any  kind  were  then  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  that  no  other  than  the  one  in  use  would  be 
adopted." 

15.  In  1 8 19,  Romagnesi,  a  physicist  of  Trent,  and,  eminently, 
Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  discovered  the  deflecting  influence  of  a 
galvanic  current  on  a  free  magnetic  needle,  in  causing  it  to  assume 
right  angles  from  the  direction  of  the  current.  On  reversing  the 
direction  of  the  current,  it  was  found  that  it  also  reversed  the 
deflection   of  the   needle.      Here  was  the  birth  of  the  English 
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needle  system.     It  was,  indeed,  the  seed  discovery  of  the  coming 
telegraph. 

i6.  In  1820,  Schweigger,  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded, 
made  the  great  and  very  suggestive  discovery  that  the  deflection 
of  a  needle  may  be  increased  by  coiling  an  insulated  wire  in  a 
series  of  oval  or  flat  rings,  compactly  disposed  in  a  loop,  and  thus 
conducting  the  current  around  the  needle  from  end  to  end.  Here 
was  the  galvanic  multiplier,  the  very  thought  on  which  our  mod- 
ern relays  are  built ! 

17.  In  1820,  Ampere  and  La  Place  proposed  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  telegraph  in  which  a  needle  was  employed 
for  each  letter. 

18.  In  1830,  Ritchie  surrounded  each  needle  with  a  coil  of  wire, 
so  as  to  disclose  a  letter  when  deflected,  and  Alexander,  of  Edin- 

•  burgh,  modified  the  same  idea  in  1837. 

19.  Schilling,  of  Cronstadt,  matured  a  needle  telegraph  for 
Russia  in  1836,  but  died  before  he  had  demonstrated  it  to  his 
government. 

20.  The  discovery  from  which  at  last  grew  the  recording  tel- 
egraph was  made,  or  at  least  was  first  clearly  stated,  in  1 821,  by 
Ampere  and  Arago.  Arago  found  that  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  when 
surrounded  by  a  helix  of  wire  and  a  current  of  galvanic  electricity 
passed  through  it,  becomes  a  temporary  magnet.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  arrived  at  the  same  result  during  the  same  year.  Here  was 
an  important  advance  on  the  discovery  of  Schweigger,  and  to 
which  it  no  doubt  led. 

21.  In  1825,  William  Sturgeon,  of  London,  found  after  much 
patient  experimenting  that,  by  coiling  copper  wire  loosely  around 
a  varnished  piece  of  insulated  soft  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  the  successive  coils  being  insulated  from  each  other, 
he  could  convert  the  non-magnetic  soft  iron  into  an  electro- 
magnet at  will,  and  as  quickly  restore  it.  Here,  again,  was  the 
means  provided  for  reciprocal  motion,  but  by  a  much  more  power- 
ful agent,  an  agent  having,  in  connection  with  the  Voltaic  battery. 
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positive  dynamic  force.  This  triumph  of  discovery,  which  was  a 
step  still  further  in  advance  of  Schweigger  and  Oersted,  excited 
universal  interest  and  attention.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  and 
permanently  useful  discoveries  of  the  period  was  that  of  the  laws 
of  the  electric  current,  so  called,  in  1827,  by  Ohm.  All  electri- 
cal measurements  are  based  thereon.  By  the  application  of  the 
"Ohm  "  law,  the  electrician  can  now  establish,  almost  to  a  foot, 
the  location  of  a  fault  in  the  great  ocean  cables.  It  was  a  grand 
contribution  to  science. 

22.  In  1829,  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
the  Albany  Academy,  now  the  well-known  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  acting  on  the  experi- 
ments of  Schweigger,  Sturgeon  and  Oersted,  constructed  an 
electro-magnet  weighing  twenty-one  pounds,  twenty  inches  long, 
made  out  of  an  iron  bar  two  inches  square,  and  surrounded  with 
540  feet  of  insulated  wire,  wound  in  nine  coils  of  sixty  feet  each. 
He  proved  that  a  small  battery  is  capable  of  producing  great 
magnetic  effects  if  the  spirals  of  the  coils  are  numerous  and  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity  not  very  great.  He  showed, 
also,  that  six  short  insulated  wires  used  as  a  joint  conductor  were 
more  powerful  than  three  of  double  the  length.  Not  only  so,  but 
he  also  made  the  important  discovery,  at  a  later  date,  however, 
that  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  galvanic  current  depended  on 
the  number,  and  not  on  the  size  of  the  cells  or  plates  of  the 
battery.  Professor  Henry  published  an  elaborate  article  of  great 
interest  on  this  important  discovery  in  1831,  which  challenged 
wide  attention  and  remark.  He  also  showed  that,  by  a  bat- 
tery of  many  plates,  and  with  the  current  made  to  pass  around 
a  bar  of  iron,  encircled  by  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  it  was  possible 
to  produce  the  physical  result  of  motion  with  a  feeble  current  at 
considerable  distances  from  its  source.  In  1828  Moll  constructed 
a  magnet  capable  of  sustaining  135  pounds. 

23.  In  evidence  given  at  a  later  period,  it  appears  that  Booth, 
in  Dublin,  in  1830,  showed,  without  any  practical  illustrations  so 
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far  as  is  known,  how  electro-magnetism  could  be  used  to  telegraph 
at  a  distance,  by  causing  marks  by  the  fall  of  an  armature  from 
the  horse-shoe  magnet. 

24.  In  the  same  year,  Barlow,  of  England,  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  establish  a  telegraph  on  this  idea,  but  failed  for 
want  of  power. 

25.  In  the  same  year,  attention  having  now  been  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  development  of  magnetic  power,  Moll  made  a 
magnet,  similar  to  Henry's,  which  sustained  seventy-five  pounds. 

26.  Professor  Henry,  by  experiments  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, made  a  magnet  which  sustained  2,063  pounds,  and  another 
capable  of  sustaining  3,500  pounds.  The  first  of  these  is  now 
in  Yale  College,  the  latter  in  the  cabinet  of  Princeton  College. 


MICHAEL     FARADAY. 
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27.  During  the  same  year,  Faraday  produced  a  strong  circular 
motion  by  electro-magnetism  at  a  distance,  and  by  numerous 
interesting  experiments  in  the  same  field  with-  Henry,  seems  to 
have  largely  perfected  our  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  inquiry. 
He  has,  without  question,  given  the  most  exhaustive  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  the  chemical  effects  of  galvanism,  and  of  the  laws 
which  govern  it,  of  any  of  our  scientists.  In  1831  he  was  the 
first  to  obtain  a  spark  from  an  electro-magnet,  and  in  1832  discov- 
ered electro-dynamic  induction.  Faraday,  in  1847,  suggested  gutta 
percha  as  an  insulator.  His  mind  was  one  of  the  clearest,  most 
conscientious  and  suggestive  of  the  great  scientists  of  Europe. 

28.  The  needle  telegraph,  or  alternate  right  and  left  deflection, 
based  on  the  discovery  of  Oersted,  was  made  practically  perfect 
in  1837,  and  put  into  actual  operation  in  1838,  on  the  line  of 
the  London  and  Blackwall  Railway.  It  was  the  invention  of 
William  Fothergill  Cooke,  of  England,  who  patented  it.  He 
used  two  conductors  and  two  needles.  Cooke  was,  however, 
indebted  for  his  success  to  the  great  English  electrician,  Professor 
Wheatstone,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  scientific  minds  of 
England,  who  first  introduced  the  fine  wire  which  now  surrounds 
all  our  modern  magnets,  and  thus  made  comparatively  distant 
transmission  by  visual  signs  easy.  The  needle  telegraph  grew  out 
of  and  was  made  possible  by  the  discoveries  of  Romagnesi, 
Oersted,  La  Place,  Ampere,  Schweigger  and  Arago.  It  was  not 
until  1845  that  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  patented  an  instrument 
with  a  single  needle. 

With  all  this  knowledge,  however,  up  to  1832  it  is  clear  that  no 
recording  telegraph  had  been  invented,  or  had  amwherc  been 
established.  Two  men  were  yet  needed  to  produce  it.  These 
men  were  Morse  and  Daniell.     Of  these  we  now  write. 

The    Daniell    Battery. 
Up  to  the  year  1835,  two  important  elements  were  still  want- 
ing to  make  the  recording  telegraph  possible,  and  were  absolutely 
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essential.  The  first  was  a  battery  of  suitable  constancy  and  cer- 
tainty of  action.  The  second  was  the  means  of  distant  transmis- 
sion. The  batteries  hitherto  invented  under  the  Voltaic  plan  were 
seriously  defective.  They  subsided  rapidly.  Their  force  was 
unequal.  The  sulphuric  acid  became  quickly  saturated  with  the 
oxide  of  zinc.  The  hydrogen  precipitated  itself  upon  the  surface 
of  the  metals  and  stopped  action.  By  the  chemical  action  of  the 
battery,  the  zinc  contained  in  the  sulphate  of  zinc  was  deposited 
in  the  condition  of  a  crust  upon  the  copper,  where  it  had  a  purely 
local  action.  The  escaping  hydrogen  of  the  battery  dissipated  the 
electricity.  Impurities  in  the  zinc  also  formed  small  circuits  upon 
itself,  wasting  and  impairing  its  proper  action.  These  were  all 
evils,  and  up  to  i835j  no  means  of  relief  from  them  had  been 
found. 

Sturgeon  first  stopped  local  action  on  the  zinc  surface  by  amal- 
gamating it  with  mercury.  Daniell  invented  the  valuable  device 
of  the  porous  cup  or  cell.  The  cell,  which  could  be  made  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  animal  membrane,  earthenware  or  paper,  divided  the 
vessels  containing  the  metals  into  two  cells,  one  of  which,  the 
zinc  cell,  was  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  parts  water  to  one  of  acid,  and  the  other  with  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  porous  cup  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the  copper  plate.  Action  was  thus 
made  regular  and  constant.  The  sulphate  of  copper  was  thus 
decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid  and  the  protoxide  of  copper.  The 
sulphuric  acid  passed  through  the  porous  cup  into  the  zinc  cell, 
there  to  act  upon  the  oxide  of  zinc,  while  the  oxide  of  copper  was 
again  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  metallic  copper.  The  oxygen 
united  with  the  nascent  hydrogen  formed  in  the  oxydation  of  the 
zinc  to  form  water,  and  the  metallic  copper  was  deposited  on  the 
copper  plate,  keeping  it  constantly  bright  and  improving  it  as  a 
conductor.  Here  were  the  elements  not  only  of  constancy,  but 
power.  These  were  what  Morse  needed  ;  what  he  could  do  noth- 
ing without ;  without  which,  his  invention  would  have  failed. 
--♦-• ♦-.A^ 
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Morse  needed  Daniell,  It  is  thus  that  great  inventions  are  cumu- 
lative. 

Grove  soon  after  invented  a  battery  still  more  powerful,  yet  less 
constant,  employing  for  metals  zinc  and  platinum,  and  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids.  This  was  the  battery  first  used  on  the  Morse 
lines,  and  by  some  still  preferred.  Bunsen  substituted  carbon  for 
platinum.  The  simple  principle  of  gravity  on  which  the  Callaud 
battery  has  been  invented,  leading  to  the  superposition  of  the 
zinc  as  the  lightest  element  over  the  sulphate  of  copper,  invented 
by  Varley  in  1854,  has  of  late  years  dispensed  almost  entirely  with 
the  porous  cell.  The  Daniell  battery  was  one  of  the  last  great 
boons  to  the  evolution  of  the  telegraph.  The  battery  was  now 
perfect,  so  far  as  necessary  power  and  constancy  was  concerned. 

Morse's  entrance  into  the  circle  of  inventors  was  sudden  and  un- 
expected. His  invention  and  his  mode  of  elaborating  it  has  been 
given  in  his  own  language.  He  was  a  painter,  educated,  indeed, 
in  general  electric  science  to  the  extent  attainable  by  collegiate 
instruction  and  intimacy  with  professional  teachers,  but  having 
never  pursued  its  study  with  reference  to  practical  results.  He 
entered  now,  not  so  much  to  discover,  although  even  in  this  he  has 
earned  a  permanent  fame,  as  to  invent  and  combine.  He  brought 
into  use  the  painter's  art,  greater  in  his  than  in  any  other — the 
blending,  the  combining  of  things  known.  He  took  familiar  ele- 
ments, and,  with  a  dexterity  which  looked  like  inspiration,  put 
them  together.  He  then  invented  a  language  by  which  they  could 
find  expression.  Up  to  his  time,  it  is  well  known  that  there  had 
been,  practically,  no  telegraphic  language.  Morse  gave  the  alpha- 
bet of  that  language,  and  it  is  to-day  acknowledged  and  employed 
by  all  nations,  as  the  telegraphic  idiom  of  the  world.  There  was 
also,  as  all  know,  up  to  Morse's  time  no  recording  telegraph. 
Morse  also  gave  that,  and  it  is  in  preferential  use  by  every  nation 
on  the  earth.  He  completed  the  great  work  to  which  all  these 
men,  with  their  uplifted  torches,  were,  with  sublime  fidelity  and 
genius,  leading  the  way. 
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The   Relay. 

"  Morse  made  his  discovery  of  the  relay  in  1836.  It  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  means  by  which  the  current,  which,  through  distance 
from  its  source  had  become  feeble,  could  be  reinforced  or  renewed 
by  its  own  action.  It  made  transmission  from  one  point  on  a  main 
line  through  indefinitely  great  distances,  and  through  an  indefinite 
number  of  branch  lines,  and  to  an  indefinite  number  of  stations, 
and  registration  at  them  all,  by  the  manipulation  of  a  single 
operator  at  a  single  station,  both  possible  and  practicable." 

Professor  Morse  writes  of  it  as  follows  : 

"Early  in  1836,  I  procured  forty  feet  of  wire,  and  putting  it  in  the 
circuit,  I  found  that  my  battery  of  one  cup  was  not  sufficient  to  work 
my  instrument.  This  result  suggested  to  me  the  probability  that  the 
magnetism  to  be  obtained  from  the  electric  current  would  diminish  in 
proportion  as  the  circuit  was  lengthened,  so  as  to  be  insufficient  for  any 
practical  purposes  at  great  distances.  To  remove  that  probable  obstacle 
to  my  success,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  combining  two  or  more  circuits 
together,  in  the  manner  described  in  my  first  patent,  each  with  an  inde- 
pendent battery,  making  use  of  the  magnetism  of  the  current  on  the 
first  to  close  and  break  the  second,  the  third,  and  so  on.  This  con- 
trivance was  fully  set  forth  in  my  patents.  My  chief  concern,  therefore, 
on  my  subsequent  patents,  was  to  ascertain  to  what  distance  from  the 
battery,  sufficient  magnetism  could  be  obtained  to  vibrate  apiece  of  metal, 
knowing  that,  if  I  could  obtain  the  least  motion  at  the  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles,  the  ultimate  object  was  within  my  grasp.  A  practical 
mode  of  communicating  the  impulse  of  one  circuit  to  another,  such  as 
that  described  in  my  patent  of  1840,  was  matured  as  early  as  the  spring 
of  1837,  and  exhibited  then  to  Professor  Gale,  my  confidential  friend." 

This  was  a  most  invaluable  invention,  and  both  in  its  use  in 
connection  with  the  local  circuit  of  offices  and  in  repeaters  for 
distant  writing,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  feature  of  the  mod- 
ern telegraph,  as  invented  by  Morse. 

It  seems  important,  as  well  as  interesting,  although  this  is  not 
designed  either  as  a  history  of  invention,  or  as  a  defense  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse's  claims  as  an  inventor,  to  add  the  following  sketch 
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written  by  Morse's  intimate  friend  and  associate,  Professor  L.  D. 
Gale,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  Professor  Morse  and  Mr.  Vail, 
the  editor  of  this  volume  was  on  intimate  terms  when  the  tel- 
egraph was  first  presented  to  the  public,  and  can  therefore  testify- 
to  its  credibility  and  value.  He  says,  after  a  careful  description 
of  the  machine,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat : 

Dr.  Gale's  Statement. 

"  During  the  year  1836,  and  beginning  of  1837,  the  studies  of  Profes- 
sor Morse  on  his  telegraph  I  found  much  interrupted  by  his  attention 
to  his  professional  duties.  I  understood  that  want  of  pecuniary  means 
prevented  him  from  procuring  to  be  made  such  mechanical  improve- 
ments and  such  substantial  workmanship  as  would  make  the  operation 
of  his  invention  more  exact.  *  *  *  From  April  to  September,  1837, 
Professor  Morse  and  myself  were  engaged  together  in  the  work  of 
preparing  magnets,  winding  wire,  constructing  batteries,  etc.,  in  the 
university  for  an  experiment  on  a  larger  but  still  very  limited  scale,  in 
the  little  leisure  that  each  had  to  spare,  and  being,  at  the  same  time, 
both  much  cramped  for  funds.  The  labors  of  Professor  Morse  were,  at 
this  period,  mosdy  directed  to  modifications  of  his  instruments  for 
marking,  contriving  the  best  modes  of  marking,  varying  the  pencil,  the 
pen,  using  plumbago  and  ink,  and  varying  also  the  form  of  the  paper, 
from  a  slip  of  paper  to  a  sheet.  In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1837,  the 
operation  of  the  instruments  was  shown  to  numerous  visitors  at  the 
university.  It  was  early  a  question  between  Professor  Morse  and  myself 
where  was  the  limit  of  the  magnetic  power  to  move  a  lever.  I  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  a  lever  could  be  moved  by  this  power  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  and  my  settled  conviction  was  that  it  could  not  be  done 
with  sufficient  force  to  mark  characters  on  paper  at  one  hundred  miles 
distance.  To  this  Professor  Morse  was  accustomed  to  reply:  ^ //  /  can 
succeed  in  working  a  magnet  ten  viiles^  I  can  go  round  the  globe.'  He  often 
said  to  me  :  *  //  matters  not  how  delicate  the  movetnent  may  be,  if  I  can 
obtain  it  at  all,  it  is  all  I  want.'  He  always  expressed  his  confidence  of 
success  in  propagating  magnetic  power  through  any  distance  of  electric 
conductors  which  circumstances  might  render  desirable.  This  plan  was 
thus  often  explained  to  me.  *  Suppose,'  said  Professor  Morse,  *  that  in 
experimenting  on  twenty  miles  of  wire  we  should  find  that  the  power  of 
magnetism  is  so  feeble  that  it  will  move  a  lever  with  certainty  but  a 
hair's  breadth.  That  would  be  insufficient,  it  may  be,  to  write  or  print, 
yet  it  would  be  sufficient  to  close  and  break  another  on  a  second  circuit 
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twenty  miles  farther,  and  the  second  circuit  could  be  made,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  break  and  close  a  third  circuit  twenty  miles  farther,  and  so 
on  around  the  globe.' 

"  This  general  statement  of  the  means  to  be  res.orted  to  was  shown 
to  me  more  in  detail  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1837. 

"  The  apparatus  was  arranged  on  a  plan  substantially  as  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  sketch.  One  (i)  is  a  battery  at  one  terminus  of  a 
line  of  conductors  representing  twenty  miles  in  length,  from  one  pole  of 
which  the  conductor  proceeds  to  the  helix  of  an  electro-magnet  at  the 
other  terminus  (the  helix  forming  part  of  the  conductor) ;  thence  it 
returns  to  the  battery  end,  terminating  in  a  battery  cup,  O.  From  the 
contiguous  mercury  cup,  ;>,  a  wire  proceeds  to  the  other  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery ;  when  the  fork  of  the  lever,  C,  unites  the  two  cups  of  mercury,  the 
circuit  is  complete,  and  the  magnet,  B,  is  charged,  and  attracts  the  arma- 
ture of  the  lever,  D,  which  connects  the  circuit  of  battery  2  in  the  same 
manner,  which  again  operates  in  turn  the  lever,  E,  twenty  miles  farther, 
and  so  on.  This  was  the  plan  then  and  there  revealed  and  shown  to 
me  by  Professor  Morse,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  constituted  an 
e-ssential  part  of  his  electro-magnetic  telegraph  from  that  date  to  the 
present  time." 


On  this  feature  of  Professor  Morse's  invention,  so  essential  to 
its  success,  much  bitter  controversy  arose.  Its  originality  with 
Morse  was  denied.  Some  contended  that  he  found  it  in  Europe. 
Others  claimed  it  for  Professor  Henry.  Anxious  to  know  the 
facts  in  the  case,  the  writer  wrote  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  on  the 
general  subject,  and  who  courteously  replied  at  much  length. 
The  following  is  a  part  of  his  interesting  letter: 

"  Dear  Friend  Reid: 

"  *  *  *  There  is  one  feature  in  Mr.  Morse's  invention  which  some 
men  are  still  disposed  to  deny  to  him.  It  is  the  combined  circuit. 
Their  denial  is  based  entirely  on  a  misapprehension  of  some  of  Profes- 
sor Henry's  statements,  contained  in  sundry  depositions.  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  analyze  those  statements,  because  there  is  conclusive 
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evidence  from  Professor  Henry  himself  that  he  knew  nothing  of  that 
part  of  Morse's  invention  until  more  than  two  years  after  it  was  per- 
fected. While  Mr.  Morse  was  in  Europe,  in  1838-39,  Henry  borrowed 
his  wire  of  Dr.  Gale  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  upon  electro- 
magnetism  at  Princeton.  On  his  return,  Morse  wrote  to  Henry,  approv- 
ing the  loan  of  wire,  and,  among  other  things,  inquiring  whether,  in 
his  experiments,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  any  fact  tending  to 
show  that  his  plan  of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  impracticable." 

To  this  Professor  Henry  replied  as  follows : 

'"  Princeton,  May  6,  1839. 

"  '  Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  24th  ult.  came  to  Princeton  during 
my  absence,  which  will  account  for  the  long  delay  of  my  answer.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  you  fully  sanction  the  loan  which  I  obtained  from 
Dr.  Gale  of  your  wire,  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  any  of  the  results  are 
found  to  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the  electrical  telegraph. 

"  '  I  am  acquainted  with  no  fact  which  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
the  project  of  the  electric  telegraph  is  impracticable.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  science  is  now  ripe  for  the  application,  and  that  there  are 
no  difficulties  in  the  way  but  such  as  ingenuity  and  enterprise  may 
obviate.  But  what' form  of  the  apparatus,  or  what  application  of  the 
power  will  prove  best,  can,  I  believe,  be  only  determined  by  careful 
experiment.  I  can  say,  however,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  minutiae  of  your  plan,  I  see  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its 
application  for  comparatively  short  distances ;  but,  if  the  length  of  the 
wire  between  the  stations  be  great,  I  think  some  other  modification  will 
be  found  necessary  in  order  to  develop  a  sufficient  power  at  the  further 
end  of  the  line. 

*"  I  shall,  however,  be  happy  to  converse  freely  with  you  on  these 
points  when  we  meet.  In  the  meantime,  I  remain,  with  much  respect, 
" '  Yours,  &c., 


"  '  To  Professor  Morse.'  " 

Mr.  Kendall  then  sums  up  as  folk 


Joseph  Henry. 


"  This  letter  establishes  the  following  facts,  viz.: 

"  I.  That  Professor  Henry  had  been  experimenting  upon  electricity 
with  Professor  Morse's  wire,  previously  used  by  him  in  New  York. 

"  2.  That  at  the  date  of  this  letter,  upivards  of  eight  years  after  the 
publication  of  his  experiments  m  Silliman's  Journal,  which  have  been 
largely  quoted  as  virtually  an   invention  of  the  electro-magnetic  tel- 
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egraph,  Professor  Henry  had  no  definite  idea  of  the  form  of  such  a 
telegraph,  and  supposed  there  were  still  difficulties  which  it  would 
require  '  ingenuity  and  enterprise  '  to  overcome. 

"  3.  That,  although  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  Professor 
Henry's  experiments,  published  in  1831,  had  shown  how  abundant 
magnetic  force  could  be  obtained  on  a  circuit  of  any  extent.  Professor 
Henry  himself,  more  than  eight  years  thereafter,  deemed  something 
more  necessary  for  that  purpose  on  circuits  of  great  length. 

"  4.  That  supposing  Professor  Morse's  plan  to  be  a  telegraph  of  a 
single  circuit,  he  deemed  some  modification  of  that  plan  necessary,  when 
the  circuit  should  be  of  great  length,  '  in  order  to  develop  a  sufficient 
power  at  the  farther  end  of  the  line.' 

"  5.  Professor  Henry  did  not  then  suggest,  and  the  inference  is  irre- 
sistible that  he  had  not  before  suggested,  to  Professor  Morse  any  specific 
modification  calculated  to  effect  that  object. 

"  Yet  Professor  Morse,  more  than  two  years  before,  had  not  only 
devised  but  actually  constructed,  in  his  combined  circuits,  the  '  modifi- 
cation '  Professor  Henry  in  May,  1839,  thought  still  to  be  necessary,  and 
in  April,  1838,  had  embraced  it  in  his  specification  then  filed  in  the 
Patent  Office. 

"  Professor  Henry  never  claimed  to  have  invented  the  telegraph,  or 
this  part  of  it.  He  greatly  improved  the  electro-magnet,  and  thereby 
facilitated  invention,  and  in  that  Oersted,  Schweigger,  Sturgeon  and 
others  are  entitled  to  an  equal  share." 

He  adds : 

"  Truth  is  slowly  making  its  way  against  error.  Even  the  adversary 
counsel  in  a  late  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  admitted  that  Professor  Morse  was  the  first  to  invent  *  a  practi- 
cally useful  electro-magnetic  marking  telegraph.'  The  world  will  not 
hesitate  to  believe  that  which  interested  counsel  do  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  deny.     *     * 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Amos  Kendall." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  Prof.  Henry's  noble  and  encourag- 
ing letter  of  February  24,  1842.  He  wrote  from  Princeton 
college : 

"  About  the  same  time  with  yourself.  Prof.  Wheatstone,  of  London, 
and  Prof.  Steinheil,  of  Germany,  proposed  plans  of  electro-magnetic 
telegraph.     These  differ  as  much  from  yours   as  the  common  principle 
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would  well  permit.  Unless  some  essential  improvements  have  lately- 
been  made  in  these  European  plans  -I  should  prefer  the  one  invented  by 
yourself.     With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success, 

"  I  remain,  with  much  esteem, 

"Joseph  Henry." 

The  discovery  of  the  relay  led  to  a  most  important  result,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  effect  of  its  explanation  to  one  who 
afterward  became  Mr.  Morse's  partner,  procured  him  the  means 
to  complete  the  invention  for  public  exhibition  and  use,  and  was 
otherwise  of  service  to  him. 

The  experiment  of  Professor  Henry  which  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
that  it  may  have  aided  Morse  in  devising  the  relay  and  local  cir- 
cuit, is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  Henry  had  constructed  an 
immense  magnet,  acted  upon  by  a  battery  in  a  short  circuit.  He 
now  conceived  the  idea  of  demonstrating  to  his  class  how  little 
power  was  necessary  to  produce  a  great  mechanical  effect.  He 
therefore  introduced  a  magnet  into  the  circuit  to  hold  the  termi- 
nals of  the  divided  wire  together,  and  which,  when  "opened,  of 
course  caused  the  weight  borne  by  the  magnet  to  drop.  Booth 
attempted  this  plan  in  connection  with  a  telegraph  in  1830,  and 
failed.  So  of  Barlow.  Morse  did  a  like  thing  to  produce  recip- 
rocal a'ction  of  a  very  different  character.  He  used  it  to  repro- 
duce—  to  open  and  close  circuits  to  secure  distant  transmis- 
sion. 

The  first  completed  instrument  for  recording,  was  first  tested 
in  1835.  It  resembled  in  external  appearance,  a  small  melodeon, 
having  a  key-board  on  which  were  the  letters,  figures,  periods, 
commas,  etc.  These  keys  were  levers.  The  ends  of  the  levers, 
distant  from  the  seat  of  the  operator,  were  in  connection  with 
brass  circular  disks,  upon  the  rims  of  which  were  prominences  and 
depressions  of  unequal  length,  so  arranged  that  the  prominences 
would  close  and  the  depressions  open  the  magnetic  circuit,  and 
thus  magnetize  and  demagnetize  a  bar  of  soft  iron.  Morse  had 
laid  aside  his  type  rule  or  automatic  process,  but  adopted  another 
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practically  the  same.     The  automatic  mode  still  held  preference 
in  his  mind,  as  most  likely  to  secure  mechanical  accuracy. 

In  reference  to  this  new  manipulator,  Mr.  Morse  wrote : 
"  When  magnetized,  the  bar  of  iron  referred  to,  drew  to  itself  one 
end  of  a  lever,  having  an  iron  armature,  to  the  other  end  of  which 
a  pencil  or  pen  was  attached,  the  point  of  which,  by  this  action  of 
the  magnet,  was  pressed  against  a  moving  ribbon  of  paper ;  when 
the  bar  was  demagnetized,  the  lever  was  restored  to  its  original 
position  by  a  spring,  and  the  pencil  lifted  from  the  paper.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  an  arrangement  of  prominences  and  depressions,  ox  con- 
ductors and  non-conductors,  on  the  brass  circles,  might  be  so  con- 
trived that  each  key  should  produce  its  own  particular  set  of  lines, 
dots,  and  spaces."  This  was  the  first  practical  registering  telegraph. 
It  was  the  thought  of  1832  on  the  Sully,  tested  in  1835.  Before  the 
patent  was  issued  the  clumsy  key-board  and  disks  had  given  place 
to  the  modern  key,  happily  named  "  the  correspondent,"  and  the 
pencil  to  the  metallic  stylus  striking  against  a  groove,  indenting 
the  paper,  as  in  the  registers  still  in  use.  The  exhibition  of  this 
crude  machine  on  the  2d  September,  1837,  in  the  presence  of  Pro- 
fessor Daubeny,  of  the  English  Oxford  University,  Professor 
Torrey,  Mr.  Alfred  Vail  and  others,  so  demonstrated  to  all  present 
the  practicability  of  the  invention,  that  it  resulted  in  enlisting  the 
means,  the  mechanical  skill  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Alfred  Vail,  and  his 
brother  George,  who,  after  thorough  inquiry  into  the  device  de- 
signed to  renew  the  power  of  the  current  to  any  distance  required, 
furnished  Mr.  Morse  with  the  means,  material  and  labor  for  an 
experiment  on  a  larger  scale,  and  finally  led  to  placing  the  machin- 
ery in  condition  for  public  inspection  and  use.  So  useful  was  Mr. 
Alfred  Vail  to  Professor  Morse,  and  so  helpful  and  ingenious  was 
he  in  the  planning  of  the  construction  of  the  register  as  now 
employed,  that  Professor  Morse  assigned  to  him  one-fourth  inter- 
est in  the  patent,  and  they  ever  afterward  worked  together  in  har- 
mony and  mutual  esteem.  Professor  Morse,  in  after  years,  thus 
kindly  wrote  of  him  :    "  It  is  especially  to  the  attention  and  skill, 
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and  faith  in  the  full  success  of  the  enterprise  maintained  by  Alfred 
Vail,  that  is  due  the  success  of  my  endeavors  to  bring  the  tele- 
graph at  that  time  creditably  before  the  public." 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  Mr.  Morse  writes : 

"  Up  to  the  Autumn  of  1837,  my  telegraphic  apparatus  existed  in  so 
rude  a  form  that  I  felt  reluctance  to  have  it  seen.  My  means  were  very 
limited,  so  limited  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  constructing  an  ap- 
paratus of  such  mechanical  finish  as  to  warrant  my  success  in  venturing 
upon  its  pubhc  exhibition.  I  had  no  wish  to  expose  to  ridicule  the 
representative  of  so  many  hours  of  laborious  thought.  Prior  to  the 
summer  of  1837,  at  which  time  Mr.  Alfred  Vail's  attention  became 
attracted  to  my  telegraph,  I  depended  upon  my  pencil  for  subsistence. 
Indeed,  so  straitened  were  my  circumstances,  that  in  order  to  save 
time  to  carry  out  my  invention,  and  to  economize  my  scanty  means,  I 
had  for  months  lodged  and  eaten  in  my  studio,  procuring  my  food  in 
small  quantities  from  some  grocery,  and  preparing  it  myself  To  conceal 
from  my  friends  the  stinted  manner  in  which  I  lived,  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  my  food  to  my  room  in  the  evenings,  and  this  was  my  mode 
of  life  for  many  years." 

The  discovery  of  the  relay  was  the  first  sure  step  to  success  and 
fortune.  There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  relay.  It  could  not  be  patented  in  Germany,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  with  safety  be  exposed.  In  1848,  two  young  Americans 
named  Charles  Robinson  and  Charles  L.  Chapin,  had  gone  there 
with  Morse  machinery  to  try  their  fortunes  in  building  lines. 
Wheatstone  had  a  dial  instrument  in  use  on  a  short  railroad  line, 
but  its  action  was  feeble  and  unsatisfactory.  Robinson  and  Cha- 
pin now  built  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven,  a 
distance  of  90  miles,  by  which  to  transmit  marine  news.  The 
magnets,  however,  were  carefully  locked  up  in  boxes,  just  as  Vail 
did  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  The  line  worked  charm- 
ingly. The  registers  clicked  out  loud  and  strong  at  either  end. 
The  German  electricians  scratched  their  heads  and  wondered. 
Finally,  Steinheil  was  sent  on  to  make  observations.  He  was  a 
man  of  genius  and  culture,  and  had  a  telegraph  at  work  in 
Europe  before  Morse  in  America.     He  looked  carefully  around, 
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and  his  keen  eyes  soon  saw  the  locked  boxes.  He  asked  to 
see  their  contents.  But  the  view  was  courteously  declined. 
So  he  returned  and  complained  that  the  Yankees  kept  their 
secret  locked,  but  that  the  action  was  magnificent.  When, 
however,  at  a  later  date,  he  did  finally  know  all,  he  showed  the 
grand  stuff  of  which  he  was  made.  He  gave  Morse  his  hand, 
confessed  himself  beaten,  and  the  two  were  friends  forever  after. 
The  second  or  combined  circuit  has  been  claimed  for  Prof. 
Henry,  for  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  and  Davy.  In  the  case  of 
Prof.  Henry  no  publication  of  any  such  claim  appears  previous 
to  his  deposition  in  1849.  C.  B.  Moss,  a  chief  witness  in  the 
great  suit  at  Philadelphia,  where  Morse's  patent  was  attacked, 
claimed  the  honor  for  Davy,  who  enrolled  his  method  January  4, 
1839,  dating  his  invention  July  4,  1838.  Morse's  combined  circuit 
was  known  and  explained  to  Dr.  Gale  on  or  about  the  7th  of 
March,  1837,  a  date  prior  to  any  claim  for  either  Wheatstone, 
Henry  or  Davy.  Wheatstone's  patent  was  unlike  Morse's  in  its 
parts,  purposes  and  results,  and  was  enrolled  December,  1837. 
Henry  says  he  saw  it  on  April  i  of  that  year.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  Wheatstone's  priority  —  certainly  nothing  to  show 
Morse's  indebtedness  to  him.  The  true  inventor  of  the  relay  or 
combined  circuit  we  sketch  for  the  defense  of  History.  His  name 
is  unknown.  The  principle,  however,  is  clear.  The  fall  of  a  sin- 
gle brick  can  perpetuate  itself  forever.  Morse  saw  and  applied  it. 
Whose  hand  upset  that  brick? 
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CHAPTER     IX. 


The  Struggle. 

"  Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear, 
Acquainted  with  all  feelings,  save  despair." 

— \Byron. 

WITH  the  year  1837  the  subject  of  electric  telegraphs 
seems  to  have  burst  upon  public  attention  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  everywhere  awakened  a  deep  interest  therein. 
This  was  quickened,  in  America,  by  the  arrival,  in  1837,  of  two 
Frenchmen,  Gonon  and  Servell,  who  announced  publicly  the 
possession  of  a  system  of  telegraphing  adapted  for  public  use, 
but  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  only  a  modification  of 
Chappe's  semaphoric  or  aerial  telegraph.  The  proposal  to  erect 
a  telegraph  on  this  system,  however,  attracted  the  attention 
of  Congress,  and  some  aid  was  proposed  to  the  foreign  inventors. 
Of  course  Morse's  apprehensions  were  awakened,  and  he  devoted 
himself  now  more  assiduously  than  ever  to  the  perfection  of  his 
instrument.  One  of  the  evidences  of  public  interest  was  shown 
in  a  communication  from  Hon,  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  dated  March  10,  1837,  entitled  "  Circular  to  certain 
Collectors  of  the  Customs,  Commanders  of  Revenue  Cutters  and 
other  persons,  desiring  information  in  regard  "  to  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  system  of  telegraphs  for  the  United  States,"  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, a  copy  of  which  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  specially 
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addressed  to  Professor  Morse.  To  this  circular  Mr.  Morse  replied 
at  great  length  giving  comparative  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  tele- 
graph under  ground  or  in  the  air,  and  stating  the  peculiarities 
and  history  of  his  own  invention. 

Interest  was  also  aroused  in  another  direction.  In  October, 
1837,  Prof.  Morse  was  approached  by  speculators,  not  unlikely  by 
men  connected  with  the  public  lotteries  then  so  active,  for  the 
construction  of  a  private  telegraph  line  of  two  hundred  miles  in 
length.  They  were  quick-witted  enough  to  see  that  an  electric 
telegraph  was  better  than  the  swiftest  pigeons.  They  were  just 
the  men  to  see  its  great  value. 

Quickened  by  all  these  indications  Prof.  Morse  secured  Prof. 
L.  D.  Gale,  already  referred  to,  as  a  partner,  and  now  Vail,  Gale 
and  Morse  commenced  active  preparations  to  perfect  the  inven- 
tion for  public  presentation.  The  first  instrument  constructed 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Vail,  aided  by  his  father,  Judge 
Stephen  Vail,  and  his  brother,  Hon.  George  Vail,  M.  C.  It 
differed  little  from  the  modern  register  except  in  the  absence  of 
the  elegance  of  the  apparatus  now  provided  by  our  telegraph  in- 
strument manufacturers,  and  in  having  four  pen  points  or  styles 
instead  of  one.  It  was  a  substantial  and  powerful  instrument, 
with  coils  several  times  larger  than  those  now  employed,  and  the 
wire  which  encircled  the  cores  of  the  magnet  was  also  of  a  larger 
size  than  that  now  in  use;  The  works  were  enclosed  behind  solid 
surfaces,  and  the  stylus  was  made  to  strike  laterally  upon  the 
paper  instead  of  upwards,  as  in  later  styles.  These  instruments 
employed  three  persons,  one  to  translate,  one  to  copy,  one  to 
wind  ! 

The  first  experiment  was  made  with  three  miles  of  copper  wire 
around  a  room  of  the  factory  of  the  Vails  at  the  Speedwell  Iron 
Works,  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  January  6,  1838,  and  was  quite 
successful.  It  was  now  determined  to  exhibit  it  in  public,  and 
accordingly  invitations  were  sent  to  a  number  of  intelligent  citi- 
zens to  meet  Prof.  Morse  in  the  Geological  Cabinet  of  the  Uni- 
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versity,  Washington  square,  New  York.  On  January  24th  a  large 
assemblage  gathered  in  answer  to  the  invitation,  some  of  whom 
have  left  on  record  their  recollections  of  that  eventful  day,  and 
of  the  modesty  and  quiet  self-possession  of  the  inventor,  now  hap- 
pily beginning  to  see  the  fruition  of  his  years  of  thought  and  toil. 

It  was  arranged  that  gentlemen  present  were  to  prepare  dis- 
patches for  transmission,  and  which  were  to  be  translated  by  some 
one  who  had  no  knowledge  of  their  contents.  A  number  of 
messages  were  successfully  transmitted  in  this  way  to  the  amuse- 
ment and  delight  of  the  audience.  One,  especially,  addressed 
to  the  universe,  directing  it  to  wheel  round  by  kingdoms,  caused 
universal  laughter  and  astonishment.  The  record  of  this  message 
is  still  preserved.  The  exhibition  was,  in  every  respect,  a  com- 
plete success.  The  congratulations  of  the  brilliant  company  were 
warm  and  loud.  The  triumph  was  perfect.  Public  attention 
was  now  thoroughly  aroused. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1838,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  Morse  exhibited  the 
new  telegraph  before  the  Committee  of  Science  and  Arts  of  that 
institution,  who  reported  their  high  gratification,  and  expressed 
their  desire  that  government  would  give  the  means  of  testing  it 
on  an  extensive  scale.  It  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  written  about 
this  time  to  his  brother,  Sidney  E,  Morse,  that  the  latter  replied 
as  follows : 

"  Your  invention,  measuring  it  by  the  power  which  it  will  give  to  man 
to  accomplish  his  plans,  is  not  only  the  greatest  invention  of  this  age, 
but  the  greatest  invention  of  any  age.  I  see  as  an  almost  immediate 
effect,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  be  net-worked  with  wire,  and 
every  wire  will  be  a  nerve,  conveying  to  every  part  intelligence  of  what 
is  doing  in  every  other  part.  The  earth  will  become  a  huge  animal 
with  ten  million  hands,  and  in  every  hand  a  pen  to  record  whatever  the 
directing  soul  may  dictate  !  No  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  value  of 
the  invention." 

Prof.  Morse,  himself,  shortly  after  an  exhibition  of  his  appa- 
ratus before  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  cabinet 
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which  gave  great  satisfaction,  wrote  to  his  friend  and  partner, 
Alfred  Vail,  as  follows: 

"  Every  thing  looks  encouraging,  but  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  in 
this  world  a  continued  course  of  prosperity  is  not  a  rational  expecta- 
tion. We  shall,  doubtless,  find  troubles  and  difficulties  in  store  for  us, 
and  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  may  await 
us.  If  our  hearts  are  right,  we  shall  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  I  see 
nothing  now  but  an  unclouded  prospect,  for  which  let  us  pay  to  Him 
who  shows  it  to  us  the  homage  of  grateful  and  obedient  hearts,  with 
most  earnest  prayers  for  grace  to  use  prosperity  aright." 

The  spirit  of  devoutness  shown  in  the  extract  thus  given  seems 
to  indicate  this  as  the  proper  place  to  insert  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Robert  C.  Rankin,  Esq.,  now  of  Newburgh,  New 
York,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Prime's  work,  which 
gives  an  insight  into  the  thoughts  of  Prof.  Morse  in  regard  to  his 
invention  which  are  due  to  his  memory.  He  writes  of  Prof. 
Morse  to  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Morse  said  to  me,  in  the  progress  of  a  long  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  magnetism,  that  he  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  God  had  created  the  great  forces  of  nature  not  only  as  manifest- 
ations of  his  own  infinite  power  but  as  expressions  of  good  will  to  man, 
to  do  him  good,  and  that  every  one  of  God's  great  forces  could  yet  be 
utilized  for  man's  welfare.  He  thought  that  modern  science  was  con- 
stantly evolving  from  the  hitherto  hidden  secrets  of  nature  some  new 
development  promotive  of  human  benefit,  and  that  at  no  distant  day 
magnetism  would  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  human  sociology  than 
any  of  the  material  forces  now  known.  He  said  that  he  would  scarcely 
dare  to  compare  spiritual  with  material  forces,  yet  that,  analogically, 
magnetism  would  do  in  the  advancement  of  human  welfare  what  the 
Spirit  of  God  would  do  in  the  moral  renovation  of  man's  nature.  It 
would  educate  and  enlarge  the  forces  of  the  world.  He  said  he  had 
felt  as  if  he  himself  was  doing  a  great  work  for  God's  glory  as  well  as 
for  man's  welfare.  Such  had  been  his  long  cherished  thought.  His 
whole  soul  and  heart  appeared  filled  with  a  glow  of  love  and  good  will, 
and  his  sensitive  and  impassioned  nature  seemed  almost  to  transform 
him,  in  my  eyes,  into  a  prophet." 

Activity  was  now  essential.     On  every  side  rival  inventors  and 
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inventions  were  taken  up  and  heralded.  It  was  deemed  neces- 
sary at  once  to  secure  patents  in  Europe.  To  aid  in  accomplishing 
this,  Hon.  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, resigned  and  became  interested  in  the  invention.  As  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce, 
this  gentleman  had  already  reported,  April  6,  1838,  in  favor  of  an 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  give  a 
test  over  fifty  miles  of  telegraph,  equal  to  one  hundred  miles  of 
actual  wire  circuit.  He  now  set  out  with  Mr.  Morse  for  England, 
and  a  patent  was  immediately  applied  for  at  the  Patent  Office  in 
London.  The  time  was  unfortunate.  Wheatstone  and  Cooke, 
of  London,  had  already  obtained  a  patent  for  a  Magnetic  Needle 
Telegraph,  requiring  six  conductors  between  the  points  of  inter- 
communication. It  did  not  record,  yet  the  inventors  had 
obtained,  as  was  natural,  much  eclat  from  their  countrymen  for 
what  was  indeed  a  meritorious  and  beautiful  invention,  although 
essentially  different  and  very  apparently  inferior  to  the  American. 
Morse  made  his  application  under  such  circumstances.  He  paid 
the  customary  fees  and  entered  his  caveats.  These  were  matters 
of  routine.  The  sanction,  however,  of  the  Attorney-General 
was  now  necessary.  Wheatstone  and  Cooke  and  Mr.  Davy 
objected  to  procedure.  A  hearing  before  the  Attorney-General 
was  ordered  July  12,  1838.  Morse  took  his  apparatus  with  him 
to  show  its  utter  difference  from  the  English  telegraph.  The 
Attorney-General  would  not  even  examine  it.  He  summarily 
refused  permission  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  obtaining  a  patent, 
because  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine  for  February  18,  1838, 
had  published  an  article  from  Silliman's  American  Journal  of 
Science,  describing  the  invention  in  its  number  for  October,  1837. 
This  was  a  great  blow.  Efforts  were  urgently  made  to  obtain 
another  hearing,  which  was  granted,  but  with  the  like  result. 
The  Attorney-General  would  not  listen  to  argument.  He  decided 
that  publication  had  been  made,  and  that  made  procedure 
impossible.     There  was  no  appeal  from  this  decision  but  to  Par- 
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Hament.  That  required  influence,  time  and  money.  The  first 
could  have  been  obtained.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  England  became  deeply  interested  in  the  invention.  These 
included  the  Earls  of  Elgin  and  Lincoln,  Hon.  Henry  Drummond, 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton  and  others,  and  from  whom  he  had 
the  promise  of  assistance  in  any  effort  to  obtain  an  act  of  Par- 
liament. But  time  was  too  valuable  and  money  too  scarce,  and 
the  idea  was  abandoned. 

France  was  very  hearty  in  her  recognition.  A  patent  was 
speedily  granted.  Arago,  one  of  the  grandest  men  France  ever 
gave  to  the  world,  introduced  Morse  and  submitted  the  Telegraph 
approvingly  to  the  French  Institute  at  one  of  their  meetings. 
Some  of  the  brightest  men  of  Europe  were  present.  Its  recep- 
tion was  in  the  highest  degree  flattering.  Guy  Lussac  gave  it 
his  unqualified  admiration.  Baron  Humboldt  said  that  the  Morse 
invention  was  the  best  of  all  the  plans  that  had  been  devised, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Institute  arose,  took  Morse  by  the 
hand,  and  congratulated  him  in  strong  and  hearty  terms. 
Alphonse  Foy,  Administrator  in  Chief  of  French  Telegraphs, 
saw  it  and  said  he  should  report.it  as  ''the  best  which  had  beeji 
submitted  to  him.'"  The  Paris  papers  also  announced  it  in  the 
most  favorable  terms.  While  on  exhibition  in  Paris  it  was  seen 
and  admired  by  men  and  women  distinguished  in  science  or  in 
letters  from  England,  Spain,  Russia,  Italy  and  America,  besides 
the  Parisians  and  other  Frenchmen.  Robert  Walsh,  Esq.,  at  one 
of  these  exhibitions,  came  to  Mr.  Morse  and  said :  "  The  next 
word  you  must  write  is  IMMORTALITY.  The  problem  is  solved  ; 
man  may  instantly  converse  with  his  fellow  man  in  any  part  of 
the  world."  The  press  throughout  Europe  spoke  of  the  inven- 
tion with  enthusiasm. 

But  this  was  all.  France  could  issue  a  patent  only  on  the 
invention  being  put  in  actual  operation  within  two  years.  To 
meet  this,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  St.  Germain  Railroad 
Company  to  erect  a  line  of  telegraph  upon  their  road ;  but  this 
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was  made  useless  by  the  government  interference,  the  estabHsh- 
ment  of  a  telegraph  by  private  parties  being  regarded  as  against 
public  policy,  and  that  it  must  be  a  government  monopoly.  Here 
was  tyranny  with  a  vengeance.  Thus  success  and  congratulation 
and  failure  went  hand  in  hand. 

Many  years  of  darkness  and  struggle  and  poverty  were  yet  to 
come,  which  happily  he  could  not  see.  In  the  meantime  it 
became  necessary  to  return  to  America,  and  accordingly  he  sailed 
for  New  York  on  the  steamship  Great  Western,  arriving  April  15, 
1839.  ^^  t^^^  following  year  the  first  patent,  hitherto  held  back 
for  prudential  reasons,  was  issued. 

Now  followed  years  of  the  most  painful  character.  We  cannot 
enter  into  their  detail.  A  few  items  only  are  given.  Morse,  in 
writing  to  Alfred  Vail,  about  the  close  of  1841,  says:  "/  /lai'e 
not  a  cent  in  the  worlds  To  his  partner,  Smith,  after  another 
year  of  waiting  and  anxiety  and  poverty  had  passed,  much  praised 
but  little  helped,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"  While,  so  far  as  the  invention  is  concerned,  every  thing  is  favorable, 
I  find  myself  without  sympathy  or  help  from  any  who  are  associated 
with  me,  whose  interest  one  would  think  would  impel  them  at  least  to 
inquire  if  they  could  render  some  assistance.  For  nearly  two  years 
past  I  have  devoted  all  my  time  and  scanty  means,  living  on  a  mere 
pittance,  denying  myself  all  pleasures,  and  even  necessary  food,  that  I 
might  have  a  sum  to  put  my  telegraph  into  such  a  position  before  Con- 
gress as  to  insure  success  to  the  common  enterprise.  I  am  crushed  for 
want  of  means ;  and  means  of  so  trifling  a  character,  too,  that  they  who 
know  how  to  ask  (which  I  do  not)  could  obtain  in  a  few  hours.  One 
year  more  has  gone  for  want  of  these  means.  I  have  now  ascertained 
that,  however  unpromising  were  the  times  last  session,  if  I  could  but 
have  gone  to  Washington  I  could  have  got  some  aid  to  enable  me  to 
insure  success  at  the  next  session.  As  it  is,  although  every  thing  is 
favorable,  although  I  have  no  competition,  and  no  opposition  —  on  the 
contrary,  although  every  member  of  Congress,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is 
favorable  —  yet  I  fear  all  will  fail  because  I  am  too  poor  to  risk  the 
trifling  expense  which  my  journey  and  residence  in  Washington  will 
occasion  me.  /  will  not  run  in  debt^  if  I  lose  the  whole  matter.  So, 
unless  I  have  the  means  from  some  source,  I  shall  be  compelled,  how- 
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ever  reluctantly,  to  leave  it.  No  one  can  tell  the  days  and  months  of 
anxiety  and  labor  I  have  had  in  perfecting  my  telegraphic  apparatus. 
For  want  of  means  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  with  my  own  hands 
(and  to  labor  for  weeks)  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  could  be  made 
much  better,  and  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time,  by  a  good  mechanician, 
thus  wasting  time  —  time  which  I  cannot  recall,  and  which  seems 
double-winged  to  me. 

"'Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.'  It  is  true,  and  I  have 
known  the  full  meaning  of  it.  Nothing  but  the  consciousness  that  I 
have  an  invention  which  is  to  mark  an  era  in  human  civilization,  and 
which  is  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  millions,  would  have  sus- 
tained me  through  so  many  and  such  lengthened  trials  of  patience  in 
perfecting  it." 

Porte  Crayon  gives  a  sketch  of  one  of  his  darkest  days.  It 
was  very  dark.  Yet  there  is  a  glimmer  in  it.  There  is  at  least 
no  despair.  It  was  at  a  time  when  Morse  taught  as  Professor 
at  the  New  York  University.     He  says : 

"  I  engaged  to  become  one  of  Morse's  pupils.  He  had  three  others. 
I  soon  found  that  the  Professor  had  little  patronage.  I  paid  my  fifty 
dollars;  that  settled  one  quarter's  instruction.  I  remember  when  the 
second  was  due  my  remittance  from  home  did  not  come  as  expected 
and  one  day  the  Professor  came  in,  and  said  courteously: 

" '  Well,  Strother,  my  boy,  how  are  we  off  for  money  ? ' 

" '  Why,  Professor,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  been  disappointed ;  but 
I  expect  a  remittance  next  week.' 

" '  Next  week ! '  he  repeated  sadly ;  '  I  shall  be  dead  by  that  time.' 

"  '  Dead,  sir'?' 

"  '  Yes ;  dead  by  starvation  ! ' 

"I  was  distressed  and  astonished.     I  said  hurriedly: 

"  '  Would  ten  dollars  be  of  any  service  .'' ' 

"  '  Ten  dollars  would  save  my  life;  that  is  all  it  would  do.' 

"  I  paid  the  money,  all  that  I  had,  and  we  dined  together.  It  was  a 
modest  meal,  but  good ;  and  after  we  had  finished  he  said  : 

" '  This  is  my  first  meal  for  twenty-four  hours.  Strother,  don't  be  an 
artist.  It  means  beggary.  A  house  dog  lives  better.  The  very  sensi- 
tiveness that  stimulates  an  artist  to  work,  keeps  him  alive  to  suffering.'" 

That  was  pretty  dark.     But  it  was  the  dark  hour  that  precedes 
the  day.     The  dawn  was  close  at   hand.     When  led  out  of  this 
biting  poverty,  -as  he  not  long  after  was,  it  would  be  natural  to 
^ _ .  A  t 
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find  some  excitement.  But  the  courtesy  which  dignified  suffer- 
ing, chastened  exultation.  See  how  it  affects  him  as  the  day- 
gives  a  glimmer  of  its  coming.  Writing  to  his  daughter,  he 
says : 

"  There  are  now  indications  of  a  change,  and  while  I  prepare  for 
disappointment,  and  wish  you  to  prepare  for  disappointment,  we  ought 
to  acknowledge  the  kind  hand  of  our  heavenly  Father  in  so  far  pros- 
pering me  as  to  put  me  in  the  honorable  light  before  the  world,  which 
is  now  my  lot.  With  this  eminence  is  connected  the  prospect  of  pecu- 
niary prosperity.  Yet  this  is  not  consummated,  but  only  in  prospect ; 
it  may  be  a  long  time  before  any  thing  is  realized.  Study,  therefore, 
prudence  and  economy  in  all  things;  make  your  wants  as  few  as  possi- 
ble, for  the  habit  thus  acquired  will  be  of  advantage  to  you,  whether 
you  have  much  or  little." 

There  is  to  be  found  throughout  his  history,  both  in  the  strug- 
gle with  poverty  as  afterward  in  the  more  bitter  and  exasperating 
contest  with  men  who  sought  to  steal  his  fame  and  rewards,  a 
quiet  self-possession,  a  belief  in  himself  as  an  agent  of  a  Divine 
purpose.  He  believed  with  Thompson,  that  "Who  his  great 
purpose  yields,  he  is  the  only  villain  of  the  w'orld."  This 
gave  him  a  self-poise  and  sublime  fixity  of  purpose,  which  he 
never  surrendered.  It  made  him  vigorous  in  the  assertion  of 
his  claims  as  inventor.  The  Magnetic  Telegraph  was  his  child. 
He  never  hesitated  to  defend  it.  Yet  he"  maintained  even  in 
controversy  an  unbroken  gentleness  of  manner  and  mind.  A 
dignified  placidity  in  success  as  in  disappointment,  characterized 
him  to  the  end.  He  stood  before  the  crowned  heads  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  finest  minds  of  Europe  undated  by 
the  respectful  homage  which  was  finally  every  where  paid  to 
him,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  life  would  sit  with  the  writer  of 
this  at  noon  and  eat  his  apple  lunch,  chuckling  with  a  quiet  laugh 
over  some  story  of  byegone  days,  with  the  simplicity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  a  child. 

It  was  during  these  years  of  darkness  and  uncertainty  that 
Prof.  Morse  still  with  his  mind  bent  on  the  possibilities  of  his 
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invention,  prepared  to  make  an  experiment  which  would  give  a 
new  proof  of  its  value.  In  the  summer  of  1842  he  insulated  a  wire 
of  two  miles  in  length  with  hempen  threads  well  saturated  with 
pitch,  tar  and  surrounded  with  India  rubber.  On  the  1 8th  of  Octo- 
ber, on  a  bright  moonlight  night,  he  had  this  wire  laid  by  aid  of  a 
reel  and  a  small  boat,  between  Castle  Garden  and  Governor's  Island, 
the  professor  unreeling  the  wire  while  one  man  rowed  the  boat. 
Before  it  could  be  exhibited,  however,  although  not  before  several 
signals  had  been  passed  through  it,  the  cable  was  drawn  up  by  the 
anchor  of  a  boat,  and  part  of  it  carried  off  by  the  sailors.  The 
experiment  was  renewed  in  Washington  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber through  the  waters  of  the  canal  there  with  complete  success. 
Both  of  these  experiments  are  mentioned  in  detail  in  his  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  23,  1844. 

After  studying  carefully  Mr.  Morse's  life,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
revealed  to  us,  during  the  four  dark  years  preceding  1843,  we  find  it 
to  be  true  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  most  other  men,  that  these  very 
years  were  of  great  value  to  him,  although  full  of  suffering  from 
various  causes.  They  gave  him  time  to  experiment  on  many 
points  in  which  his  information  was  more  or  less  defective.  The 
relation  of  the  battery  to  the  current  and  the  conductor,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  pairs  to  secure  certain  distant  developments  of  mag- 
netism, the  laws  of  resistance,  the  battery  itself,  as  yet  not 
thoroughly  comprehended  —  all  these  needed  study,  experiment 
often  and  repeated  under  different  circumstances  to  make  him 
master  of  the  situation  and  to  render  the  necessary  appliances  of 
the  invention  perfect.  It  was  the  old  London  lesson  of  his  Her- 
cules repeated.  So  the  darkness  of  these  years,  their  poverty, 
their  bitterness,  the  selfishness  and  meanness  which  crops  out  so 
markedly  on  the  part  of  those  most  deeply  interested  —  all  these, 
dark  as  they  seemed,  were  golden  years  to  him  —  all  of  them 
needed  to  prepare  him  for  his  coming  struggle.  Even  as  late  as 
1 841,  he  says:  "At  an  early  age  of  my  experiments  I  found  that 
the  magnetic  power  produced  in  an  electro-magnet,  by  a  single 
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galvanic  pair,  diminished  rapidly  as  the  length  of  the  conductor 
increased.  I  was  aware  that  by  multiplying  the  pairs  in  the  bat- 
tery, that  is,  increasing  the  intensity  of  its  propulsive  power, 
certain  effects  could  be  produced  at  great  distances,  such  as  a 
visible  spark,  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  deflection  of  a 
needle.  But  as  magnetic  effects,  except  in  the  latter  case,  had 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  experi- 
ment, and  as  the  various  effects  of  electrical  action  seemed,  in 
some  respects,  to  be  obedient  to  different  laws,  I  did  not  feel 
entirely  assured  that  magnetism  could  be  produced  by  a  multi- 
plication of  pairs  sufficiently  powerful  at  a  great  distance  to  effect 
my  purpose.  From  a  series  of  experiments  which  I  made,  in 
conjunction  with  Prof.  Fisher,  during  the  last  summer,  upon 
thirty-three  miles  of  wire,  the  interesting  fact  so  favorable  to  my 
telegraphic  system  was  fully  verified,  that  while  the  distance  in- 
creased 171  an  arithmetical  ratio,  an  addition  to  the  series  of  galvanic 
pairs  of  plates  increased  the  magnetic  power  in  a  geometric  ratio. 
The  weight  upheld  by  the  magnet  from  the  magnetism  produced 
by  fifty  pairs,  gradually  diminished  up  to  the  distance  of  ten 
miles,  after  which  the  addition  of  miles  of  ivire  up  to  thirty-three 
miles  caused  no  further  diminution  of  power.  The  practical  deduc- 
tion from  these  experiments  is  the  fact  that,  with  a  very  small 
battery,  all  the  effects  I  desire,  and  at  any  distance,  can  be  pro- 
duced. In  the  experiments  alluded  to  the  fifty  pairs  did  not 
occupy  a  space  of  more  than  eight  cubic  inches,  and  they  com- 
prised but  fifty  square  inches  of  actual  surface.  The  practicability 
of  establishing  my  telegraph  system  is  thus  relieved  from  all 
scientific  objections."  In  the  attainment  of  knowledge  so  valu- 
able as  this,  and  in  many  other  directions  more  or  less  important, 
these  years,  so  apparently  black  and  bitter,  were  full  of  the  ele- 
ments on  which  success  was  finally  assured. 

In  one  of  his  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Morse  shows  how  valuable  were  these  experiments.  He  says  in 
allusion  to  some  of  them  : 
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"  The  experiments  alluded  to  were  tried  on  Tuesday,  and  with  per- 
fect success.  I  had  prepared  a  galvanic  battery  of  three  hundred 
pairs,  in  order  to  have  ample  power  at  my  command,  but  to  my  great 
gratification  I  found  that  one  hundred  pairs  were  sufficient  to  produce 
all  the  effects  I  desired  through  the  whole  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles. 

"  Some  careful  experiments  on  the  decomposing  power  of  various  dis- 
tances were  made,  from  which  the  law  of  propulsion  has  been  deduced, 
verifying  the  results  of  them,  and  those  which  I  made  in  the  summer  of 
1842,  and  alluded  to  in  my  letter  to  Hon.  C.  G.  Ferris,  and  published 
in  the  House  report  No.  17,  of  the  last  Congress. 

"  The  practical  experience  from  this  law  is,  that  a  telegraphic  com- 
munication on  the  electro-magnetic  plan  may  with  certainty  be  estab- 
lished ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC  OcEAN.  Startling  as  this  may  now  seem, 
I  am  confident  the  time  will  come  when  the  project  will  be  realized." 

Surely  these  experiments  were  not  lost,  even  if  they  were  per- 
formed amid  the  discouragements  produced  by  poverty  and 
human  selfishness  which  all  the  world's  great  toilers  have  had 
at  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives  to  meet  and  contend  with 
before  victory  came. 

"  Man,  like  a  cassia,  is  proved  best  being  bruised." 

To  us,  as  we  write,  these  clouded  days  seem  like  the  darkness 
which  nature  deepens  just  before  she  pushes  aside  the  purple  cur- 
tains of  the  morning  to  let  in  the  soft  grey  light  of  the  dawn. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Success. 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ; 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  it." 

HAVING  now  thofoughly  completed  his  machinery,  Morse 
went  with  it  to  Washington.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
President  it  was  successfully  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  himself 
and  Cabinet,  February  21,  1838,  and  elicited  their  warm  and 
gratified  interest.  He  now  determined  to  ask  Congress  for  aid  to 
make  a  thorough  public  exhibition  of  its  capacity  on  an  actual 
line  of  such  length  as  to  make  it  a  positive  proof  of  what  it 
could  accomplish.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friends. 
Acting  upon  this  determination,  on  December  6,  1842,  he  wrote 
an  exhaustive  letter  to  Hon.  C.  G.  Ferris,  an  influential  member 
of  the  House  committee  on  commerce,  of  which  Hon.  F.  O.  J. 
Smith  had  been  chairman,  in  which  he  gave  a  minute  history  of 
the  invention,  stated  fully  the  basis  of  his  claims  as  the  inventor, 
and  asked  that  through  his  committee  an  appeal  might  be  made 
to  Congress  for  the  means  to  erect  an  experimental  line  to  prove 
its  value.  Mr.  Ferris  was  much  impressed  with  Mr.  Morse's 
paper,  and  became  warmly  interested  in  the  man.  After  Mr. 
Ferris  had  submitted  to  Congress  a  most  careful  and  interesting 
report  on  the  subject,  connected  with  the  draft  of  a  bill  appro- 
priating thirty  thousand  dollars  for  a  public  experiment,  Hon. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  February  23,  1843,  offered  a  resolution  "that 
the  bill  appropriating  thirty  thousand   dollars  to  be  expended 
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under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  series 
of  experiments  to  test  the  expediency  of  the  telegraph  projected 
by  Professor  Morse,  should  be  passed." 

Mr.  Morse  sat  in  the  gallery  during  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, a  quiet  but  intensely  anxious  observer.  The  crisis  of  his 
life  had  come.  His  invention  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Nation. 
Could  Congress  have  anticipated  the  events  of  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  how  quick  would  have  been  the  response.  But  now 
for  a  time  the  project  was  made  the  subject  of  ridicule.  Irritated 
perhaps  because  the  committee  passed  him  in  the  control  of  the 
experiment,  the  Postmaster-General  proposed  to  give  half  the 
sum  appropriated  by  the  bill  to  mesmeric  experiments.  Another 
proposed  that  Millerism  have  a  share.  The  bill  seemed  doomed 
to  be  destroyed  by  ridicule.  The  debate  was  sharp.  Finally, 
however,  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  bill  passed  by  a  majority 
of  eight.  New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Arkansas  voted,  except  a  few  neutral  votes,  solidly  against.  New 
York  stood  twenty-two  for,  eleven  against.  But  it  was  victory. 
The  dawn  seemed  to  have  come.  Mr.  Morse's  letters  announcing 
the  glad  news  were  calm  and  restrained,  yet  jubilant. 

The  Vote,  February  23,  1843. 

Yeas.  Nays. 

Maine 4  2  Kentucky 

New  Hampshire 4  Tennessee   

Massachusetts 4  2  Ohio 

Rhode  Island i  .  .  Louisiana 

Connecticut 5  . .  Indiana 

Vermont 4  i  Mississippi 

New  York 22  11  Illinois 

New  Jersey 6  . .  Alabama 

Pennsylvania 15  4  Arkansas 

Maryland 3  i  Michigan i 

Virginia 3  13                                                  

North  Carolina 18                                                      90     82 
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South  Carolina 4 

Georgia 4 
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But  the  bill  had  yet  to  pass  the  Senate.  Its  temper  respecting 
it  was  unknown.  It  had  much  unfinished  business.  Day  after 
day  passed,  but  the  bill  had  not  been  reached.  Finally  the  last 
hours  of  the  session  came.  Morse  watched  them  as  they  passed, 
with  anxious  solicitude.  It  was  getting  late.  Ten  o'clock  had 
already  struck.  Two  hours  only  remained  before  final  adjourn- 
ment. 

"  Just  then,"  says  Hon.  Fernando  Wood,  "one  of  the  Senators 
came  to  Mr.  Morse  and  advised  him  to  go  home.  '  There  is  no 
use  your  staying  here.  The  Senate  is  not  in  sympathy  with  your 
project.  I  advise  you,*  he  said,  '  to  give  it  up,  return  home,  and 
think  no  more  of  it.'  Morse,  feeling  it  useless  to  remain  longer, 
with  a  heavy  heart  went  to  the  hotel,  paid  his  bill,  including  the 
morning  breakfast,  procured  tickets  for  New  York,  went  to  his 
room,  kneeled  down,  opened  his  heart  to  God  and  committed  all 
his  affairs  to  Him.  He  had  done  all  he  could  to  succeed.  He 
felt  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  benefit  the  world  by  an  inven- 
tion which  he  knew  needed  only  a  trial  to  prove  its  value.  He 
counted  his  money,  and  found  that  after  paying  his  bill  and 
tickets  he  had  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  left.  He  then  retired 
and  slept  the  sleep  of  a  tired  but  trusting  child."  It  was  just 
like  him. 

In  the  morning,  refreshed  by  rest,  yet  grave  and  thoughtful,  he 
came  down  to  breakfast.  While  seated  at  table  a  visitor  was 
announced.  It  was  Miss  Annie  G.  Ellsworth,  the  daughter  of  the 
Commissioner  of  patents.  She  was  all  animation,  and  taking  him 
warmly  by  the  hand  exclaimed,  with  a  voice  full  of  unconcealed 
joy,  "  Professor,  I  have  come  on  purpose  to  congratulate  you." 

"  Congratulate  me,"  "  for  what,  my  dear  friend,  can  you  offer 
me  congratulation  ?" 

"  Why,"  she  exclaimed  gaily,  as  she  enjoyed  the  professor's  won- 
dering surprise,  and  who  was  at  the  time  really  not  in  the  fittest 
mood  for  pleasantries,  "  on  the  passage  of  your  bill !     The  Senate, 
last  night,  voted  you  your  money,  $30,000 !" 
♦--» ♦  ^  * 
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She  then  informed  him  that  her  father  remained  in  the  Senate 
until  the  close  of  the  session,  and  that  in  the  very  closing  mo- 
ments, the  Telegraph  Bill,  to  his  great  surprise  and  delight,  was 
passed  without  division  or  debate  !  On  reaching  home  he  had 
communicated  the  news  to  his  family,  all  of  whom  were  much 
attached  to  the  professor,  and  his  daughter  begged  the  favor  of 
being  allowed  to  go  to  the  hotel  to  communicate  the  good  news. 
It  was  the  instinctive  desire  of  a  warm-hearted  woman.  So  she 
had  hastened  on  her  pleasant  errand.  And  now  having  told  her 
story,  she  asked,  "  Am  I  really  the  first  to  communicate  this  to 
you?" 

The  news  was  so  unexpected  that  for  some  moments  he  could 
make  no  reply,  at  length  he  said,  "  Yes,  Annie ;  you  are  the  first 
to  inform  me.  I  was  until  now  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fact ; 
and  now  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  promise.  When  the  line* is 
completed  the  first  dispatch  sent  upon  it  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore  shall  be  yours." 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "  I  will  hold  you  to  your  promise." 

Senator  Paterson  is  reported  to  have  said  in  his  speech  in  the 
Washington  Hall  of  Representatives,  at  the  memorial  meeting, 
after  Mr.  Morse's  death,  "  When  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
announced  to  him  by  Miss  Ellsworth  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  hastened  to  the  Capitol  to  know  if  it  was  true!"  Mr. 
Morse  was  incapable  of  such  an  act.  He  gallantly  accepted  a 
lady's  word. 

Mr.  Morse  now  arranged  for  the  construction  of  the  line. 
Government  allowed  him  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum  during 
the  test.  He  first  employed  as  his  assistants  Dr.  L.  D.  Gale 
and  Prof  J.  C.  Fisher.  Mr.  Alfred  Vail  took  charge  of  the 
machinery,  and  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  was  made  superintendent  of 
construction. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Morse  that  his  mind  from  the 
very  first  seemed  prepossessed  in  favor  of  underground  lines, 
which  had  been  adopted  in  England,  how  disastrously,  he  did  not 
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then  know.  They  gave  to  him  the  general  impression  of  safety 
and  permanence,  and  he  adopted  the  plan  without  experiment. 
It  was  a  grave  error,  and  caused  some  of  the  saddest  and  dark- 
est hours  of  his  life.  The  route  of  the  experimental  line  seemed 
somehow  to  his  mind  to  favor  the  mode  he  had  proposed.  He 
had  ordered  to  be  made  in  New  York  forty  miles  of  a  five  wire 
cable,  inclosed  in  lead,  and  Mr.  Cornell  invented  a  plow  to  make 
the  trench  for  its  reception.  This  cable  was  laid  from  Baltimore 
to  the  Relay  House,  seven  miles  distant,  but,  on  testing  it,  the 
escape  was  found  so  great  that  the  necessity  to  abandon  it  was  at 
once  eviderft.  That  was  a  dark  hour  for  all  concerned.  More 
than  half  the  appropriation  had  been  spent.  Mr.  Morse's  mind 
was  fearfully  agitated  at  the  result  of  his  error.  After  much 
anxious  thought  it  was  now  determined  to  place  the  wire  upon 
poles,  and  it  was  finished  in  this  way  with  two  copper  wires,  No. 
14,  covered  with  cotton  saturated  with  gum  shellac. 

The  first  insulation  adopted  on  the  government  line  shows  how 
rudimental  were  the  conceptions  of  men  at  that  period.  Mr. 
Vail  had  designed  a  plan,  not  stated,  which  Professor  Morse  at 
first  approved,  but  which,  on  consultation  with  Prof.  Henry,  he 
rejected.  The  plan  adopted  was  Mr.  E.  Cornell's.  It  was  simply 
two  plates  of  glass,  between  which  the  wire, 
i|j|j,  .|ii;i  after  wrapping  well  with  cloth,  saturated  with 
""  gum   shellac,  was    placed,  and   over  which    a 

wooden  cover  to  protect  from  rain  and  press  the  glass  upon  the 
wire  and  keep  it  in  its  place  was  nailed.  These  were  afterward 
removed  and  the  bureau  knob  pattern  substituted. 

Rev.  Dr.  French,  in  his  memorial  address,  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
claims  that  Mr.  Cornell  first  suggested  the  use  of  poles.  If  this 
means  that  Mr.  Morse  had  not  reflected  previously  on  this  mode 
it  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Morse  described  the  pole  plan  as  the  cheap- 
est to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  September  27,  1837.  ^^t 
the  insulation  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Cornell's,  and  his  strong 
practical  sense  was  of  great  value  to  Mr.  Morse  in  many  ways. 
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Indeed  it  would  have  been  just  like  him  to  have  urged  the 
employment  of  poles,  and  likely  his  decisive  mode  of  speech  has- 
tened the  decision.  Prof.  Morse  himself  personally  watched  and 
supervised  all  the  details  as  the  work  was  now  pushed  rapidly  on. 
He  also  personally  disbursed  the  money,  kept  all  accounts,  and 
reported  monthly  to  the  government.  His  statements  were 
models  of  precision,  elegance  and  minuteness. 

Prof.  Morse  was  not  apt  as  a  mechanic.  This  made  him 
dependent  on  others.  He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  his  concep- 
tions were  all  practical.  Yet  the  process  of  adapting  mechanism 
to  his  conceptions  was  laborious.  Hence  the  great  value  to  him 
of  men  like  Alfred  Vail  and  Ezra  Cornell.  Both  of  these  men 
greatly  aided  in  adjusting  the  practical  features  of  the  telegraph. 
Mr.  Cornell  was  born  January  11,  1807,  at  Westchester  Landing, 
N.  Y.  His  earliest  occupation  was  in  the  machine  shop  of  the 
cotton  mill  of  Otis  Eddy,  which  occupied  the  very  site  of  the 
stately  buildings  of  the  now  well  known  Cornell  University  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  1844,  Hon.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  found  him  at  a 
plow  factory  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  drew  him  to  Washington 
where  he  became  Prof.  Morse's  superintendent.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  practical  talent,  of  strong  convictions,  of  sinewy  integrity, 
a  rigid  economist,  a  man  of  stern  sound  judgment.  In  after 
years,  when  the  telegraph  had  made  him  rich,  recollecting  the 
struggles  of  his  boyhood' through  which  he  had  to  pass  without 
the  aids  to  learning  which  give  tools  to  brain,  he  gave  $500,000 
to  secure  for  his  native  state  a  grand  institution  where  instruc- 
tion in  any  study,  to  any  person,  could  be  given.  He  also  pre- 
sented 200  acres  of  land  as  a  site  therefor.  Gifts  to  a  large  sum 
followed  these  munificent  offerings  to  education.  Thus,  nobly 
did  this  man,  without  early  culture,  and  out  of  the  refinement  of 
an  honest  purpose  and  manly  understanding  make  his  life  coronal 
and  his  name  immortal. 

In  about  a  year  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  line  was  com- 
pleted.    The  first  office  in  Washington  was  in  a  small  room  on 
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the  east  front  of  the  capitol,  and  afterward  in  a  room  over  the 
city  post-office.  The  relays  were  of  No.  16  cotton-covered  copper 
wire,  saturated  in  gum  shellac,  each  weighing  about  150  pounds, 
and  so  coarsely  constructed  that  Mr.  Vail  kept  the  one  in  use  in  a 
back  room  where  the  operator  had  to  run  when  it  needed  adjust- 
ment !  The  battery  was  100  cells  of  Grove  which  was  renewed 
three  times  a  week.  The  circuits  were  left  open  when  the  line 
was  not  in  use,  and  the  instruments  were  so  connected  that  each 
operator  started  and  stopped  the  instrument  at  the  distant  station 
by  the  dropping  of  a  break  upon  the  fly-wheel  when  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  keys  were  suspended.  The  magnets  were  soon 
after  greatly  improved,  reduced  in  size  and  increased  in  power. 

True  to  the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  friend,  INIiss  Ellsworth, 
Prof.  Morse  now  sent  for  her,  and  to  which  she  at  once  responded. 
She  was  invited  to  indite  a  message  for  transmission.  It  was 
promptly  done  in  language  long  since  historic,  and  in  consonance 
with  the  inventor's  own  often  expressed  thoughts  respecting  the 
origin  of  his  invention.  Indeed  the  inventor  may  have  suggested 
the  language,  "  What  hath  God  wrought?"  The  message  was  at 
once  passed  successfully  over  the  wires,  and  the  strip  of  paper  on 
\yhich  it  was  imprinted  was  claimed  by  Governor  Seymour  of 
Connecticut  in  honor  of  the  lady  who  was  a  native  of  his  State, 
and  of  the  inventor,  who  received  therein  his  collegiate  edu- 
cation. 

In  Scribner  for  March,  1876,  there  appears  for  the  first  time 
a  couple  of  verses,  probably  addressed  to  Miss  Ellsworth,  and 
written  in  her  album  about  this  time,  which  gives  a  new  evidence 
of  the  delicate  and  refined  quality  of  Mr.  Morse's  mind,  and  to 
which  he  appends  the  following  note : 

In  traveling  on  the  Rhine  some  years  ago  I  saw  on  a  sun-dial  at 
Worms  the  above  motto  ;  the  beauty  of  its  sentiment  is  well  sustained  in 
the  euphony  of  its  syllables.  I  placed  it  in  my  note-book,  and  have 
ventured  to  expand  it  in  the  stanzas  which  I  dedicate  to  my  young 
friend  A ,  sincerely  praying  that  the   dial  of  her  life  may  ever 
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The  verses  are  as  follows  : 

To  Miss  A.  G.  E. 

THE   SUN-DIAL. 

"  Horas  non  nuniero  nisi  serenas." 
"  /  note  not  the  hours  except  they  be  bright." 

The  suu  when  it  shines  in  a  clear  cloudless  sky 
Marks  the  time  on  my  disk  in  figures  of  light. 

If  clouds  gather  o'er  me,  unheeded  they  fiy, 
"  I  note  not  the  hours  except  they  be  bright. 

So  when  I  review  all  the  scenes  that  have  past 

Between  me  and  thee,  be  they  dark,  be  they  light, 
I  forget  what  was  dark,  the  light  I  hold  fast, 
"  I  note  not  the  hours  except  they  be  bright." 
Washington,  March,  1845.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

During  the  year  1845  Louis  F.  Zantzinger  and  Charles  T. 
Smith  were  in  the  Washington  office.  Smith  was  a  practical  and 
ingenious  man,  and  carried  on  some  important  experiments  for 
Prof.  Morse.  One  of  these  was  with  some  very  fine  wire  covered 
with  silk,  received  in  spools,  from  Prof.  Henry.  The  resistance 
was  so  great,  the  number  being  about  thirty-six,  that  Morse  fell 
back  for  a  time  on  the  idea  that  the  wire  of  the  magnet  must 
approximate  the  conducting  power  or  resistance  of  the  outside 
conductor.  Numbers  28  to  32  were  however  finally  adopted, 
and  the  magnetic  line  soon  after  it  was  opened  was  provided  with 
magnets  of  number  30  wire. 

An  incident  now  brought  the  telegraph  into  instant  public  recog- 
nition. The  National  Convention  to  nominate  a  president  was  in 
session  in  Baltimore  ;  James  K.  Polk  had  been  nominated  presi- 
dent ;  Silas  Wright,  then  in  the  Senate,  and  in  Washington,  was 
named  for  the  vice-presidency.  Mr.  Vail  communicated  this,  over 
the  wires,  to  Mr.  Morse,  who  immediately  told  Mr.  Wright.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  convention  was  astonished  by  receiving  a  message 
from  Mr.  W^right  respectfully  declining  the  nomination.  •  The 
presiding  officer  read   the  dispatch.     The  convention  could  not 
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and  would  not  believe  its  authenticity,  but  adjourned  to  await 
the  report  of  a  committee  sent  to  Washington  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Wright.  The  committee  confirmed  the  telegraphic  message. 
This  led  to  a  conference  between  the  committee  and  Mr.  Wright 
by  the  wires.  The  fact  was,  of  course,  soon  known,  and  the  fame 
of  the  telegraph  at  once  took  wing. 

It  is  related  that  about  this  time  a  distinguished  functionary 
asked  an  assistant  "  How  large  a  bundle  could  be  sent  over  the 
wires,  and  if  the  United  States  mail  could  not  be  sent  in  the 
same  way."  Some  wag  did  straddle  a  pair  of  dirty  boots  over 
one  of  the  wires,  and  very  seriously  told  an  astonished  citizen 
that  they  got  dirty  by  coming  so  fast  from  Baltimore ! 

On  the  opening  of  the  government  line,  O.  S.  Wood,  at  that 
time  connected  with  the  engineering  department  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  induced  by  his  brother-in-law,  Ezra  Cornell,  to  give 
up  his  profession,  and  enter  the  office  of  Prof.  Morse,  at  Washing- 
ton. He  then  became  Mr.  Morse's  first  student.  In  November, 
1844,  he  received  from  Baltimore  the  result  of  the  presidential 
elections  in  the  northern  and  eastern  States,  and  with  Mr.  Vail, 
spent  the  winter  of  1844  and  1845  i'l  exhibiting  the  working  of 
the  telegraph  to  members  of  Congress,  diplomatic  representatives 
and  to  visitors  attracted  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  He 
also  transmitted  to  the  Baltimore  press  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  for  publication. 

On  April  i,  1845,  the  line  which  had  been  worked  as  a  curiosity 
was  opened  for  public  business.  The  operators  appointed  were 
Mr.  Vail  at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Rogers  at  Baltimore. 
The  tariff  fixed  upon  by  the  Postmaster-General  was  one  cent  for 
every  four  characters. 

During  the  first  four  days  the  receipts  amounted  to  one  cent. 
This  was  obtained  from  an  office-seeker,  who  said  he  had  nothing 
less  than  a  twenty  dollar  bill  and  one  cent,  and  with  the  modesty 
of  his  class,  wanted  to  see  the  operation  free.  This  was  refused, 
because  against  orders.     He  was  then  told  that  he  could  have  a 
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cent's  worth  of  telegraphy,  to  which  he  agreed.  He  was  gratified 
in  the  following  manner:  Washington  asked  Baltimore  "4,"  which 
meant  in  the  list  of  signals  "What  time  is  it?"  Baltimore 
replied,  "  i,"  which  meant  one  o'clock.  This  was  one  character 
each  way,  which  would  amount  to  half  a  cent.  The  man  paid  his 
one  cent,  magnanimously  declined  the  change,  and  went  his  way. 
This  was  the  revenue  of  four  days.  On  the  5th,  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  were  received.  The  6th  was  the  Sabbath.  On  the  7th 
the  receipts  ran  up  to  sixty  cents.  On  the  8th,  to  $1.32.  On  the 
9th,  they  were  $1.04.  Not  a  dazzling  prospect  that.  Yet  watchful 
eyes  saw  its  value.  It  is  recorded  that  about  this  time  a  certain 
good  dame  whose  ideas  of  discipline  were  somewhat  stern  and 
fundamental,  after  surveying  a  pole  recently  planted  near  her 
door,  placing  her  hands  on  her  haunches  exclaimed  somewhat 
bitterly,  "  Now,  I  suppose,  no  one  can  spank  their  brats  without 
its  being  known  all  over  cree-a-tion." 

The  telegraph  was  now  fairly  started.  It  spoke  for  itself  with 
no  uncertain  tongue.  Its  immense  value  seemed  apparent.  Prof 
Morse  offered  it  to  government  for  $100,000.  The  Postmaster- 
General  replied,  "That  the  operation  of  the  telegraph  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  had  not  satisfied  him  that  under  any 
rate  of  postage  that  could  be  adopted,  its  revenues  could  be 
made  equal  to  its  expenditures."  The  offer  was  thereupon  refused. 
It  was  a  fortunate  fact  for  the  inventor  and  for  the  country. 
Meantime  Mr.  Morse,  although  the  project  was  thus  rejected  by 
the  American  government,  was  lionized,  and  foreign  ambassadors 
were  assiduous  in  their  attentions.  The  value  of  the  inven- 
tion in  government  hands  was  fast  being  perceived  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  governments  of  Europe,  Russia  especially 
interesting  herself  therein. 

From  this  time  on  the  American  telegraph  grew  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  inventor  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  long 
before  his  death  his  system  acknowledged  and  in  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.     Hon.  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  in  the  preface  to  a  work 
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published  by  him,  to  facilitate  correspondence  by  telegraph,  used 
the  following  language  in  a  dedication  to  Prof.  Morse : 

"  The  great  work  of  science  which  Franklin  commenced  for  the  pro- 
tection of  man,  you  have  most  triumphantly  subdued  to  his  convenience, 
and  it  needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee,  nor  the  spirit  of  per- 
sonal flattery  to  declare,  that  the  names  of  Franklin  and  Morse  are 
destined  to  glide  down  the  declivity  of  time  together,  the  equals  in  the 
renown  of  inventive  achievements,  until  the  hand  of  history  shall 
become  palsied,  and  whatever  pertains  to  humanity  shall  be  lost  in  the 
general  dissolution  of  matter." 

Throughout  his  whole  career  there  are  frequent  indications 
that  there  was  fixed  in  Prof.  Morse's  mind  a  certain  idea  that  his 
name  would,  some  way  or  other,  and  at  some  time  or  other, 
become  famous.  It  produced  no  excitement,  but  a  quiet,  exalted, 
chastened  expectation.  He  looked  at  each  step  of  his  progress, 
even  when  it  seemed  one  into  utter  darkness,  as  an  incident  neces- 
sary to  the  completeness  of  the  journey.  He  was  reverential  in 
all  his  work.  As  he  ascribed  to  God  the  original  conception  of 
the  telegraph,  so  he  interpreted  as  a  divine  direction  every  act  of 
his  mind,  and  every  shaping  circumstance  until  the  end.  He  was 
now  famous.     But  the  man  remained  the  same. 

The  following  from  a  speech  of  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  delivered  in 
Washington  at  the  Memorial  meeting,  in  1872,  shows  the  absurd- 
ities into  which  public  speakers  fall  in  the  assumption  of  special 
knowledge  out  of  their  familiar  realm  : 

"  Bain's  electro-chemical  telegraph  is  vastly  more  original,  vastly  more 
ingenious  than  Morse's.  But  the  world  chooses  to  have  Morse's.  The 
Morse  system,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  enables  its  operators  to  trans- 
mit one  thousand  words,  while  the  Bain,  the  House  and  the  other  sys- 
tems give  facilities  for  only  about  two  hundred." 

Was  ever  such  nonsense  uttered  by  mortal  man  ?  Bain's  system 
was  stopped  because  it  was  a  part  of  Morse's,  and  patented  by 
him.  He  used  Morse's  alphabet;  he  used  Morse's  paper;  he 
used  Morse's  clock.  The  allusion  to  the  House  machine  is 
laughable.  Yet  it  was  spoken  before  the  magnates  of  the 
Nation,  and  Congress  has  made  it  imperishable ! 


Morse  Memorial. 


Yet  here  is  a  passage  of  great  truth,  uttered  by  the  same 
distinguished  speaker,  which  excuses  the  one  quoted  :  "  Morse 
invented  his  methods  before  he  was  sufficiently  informed  to 
be  able  to  rationalize  his  laws.  In  this  respect  our  great 
Morse  was  like  Kepler.  His  genius  transcended  his  skill.  His 
single  brain  compassed  more  than  his  studies  had  enabled  him  to 
derive  from  all  the  world  that  had  lived  before  him."  In  his 
whole  character,  in  his  struggles  and  in  his  triumph  he  signally 
illustrated  the  verse  of  Festus, 

"The  clouds  which  hide  the  mental  mountains 
Rising  nighest  heaven  are  full  of  finest  lightning." 

Having  now  traced,  though  with  much  brevity,  the  history  of 
the  recording  telegraph,  it  is  pertinent  to  close  with  an  extract 
from  the  paper  of  an  eminent  legal  authority  after  an  exhaustive 
examination  into  Prof.  Morse's  claims. 

The  following  is  from  the  elaborate  paper  of  Justice  Woodbury 
in  his  decision  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Dozvning,  in  reference  to 
the  position  held  by  Prof.  Morse  as  an  inventor  : 

"  From  that  time  forward  (1832),  Morse  is  entitled  to  the  high  credit 
of  making  attempts  to  construct  a  practical  machine  for  practical,  pop- 
ular and  commercial  use,  which  would  communicate  to  a  distance  by 
electro-magnetism,  and  record  quickly  and  cheaply  what  was  communi- 
cated, however  imperfectly  informed  he  may  then  have  been  of  what 
had  already  been  accomplished  toward  it,  and  he  has  the  still  higher 
credit  among  the  experimenters  of  that  time  to  1837  of  having  then 
succeeded  in  perfecting  what  he  describes  at  that  time  in  his  caveat 
and  specification.  Among  about  sixty-two  competitors  to  the  discovery 
of  the  electric  telegraph  by  1838,  Morse  alone,  in  1837,  seems  to  have 
reached  the  most  perfect  result  desirable  for  public  and  practical  use. 
By  a  lever  deflected  by  a  magnet,  provided  with  a  pen  to  write,  with 
machinery  to  keep  paper  moving,  so  as  to  inscribe  dots  and  lines,  and 
more  especially  with  an  alphabet,  he  accomplished  the  great  desideratum. 
Thus  the  fortunate  idea  was,  at  last,  formed  and  announced,  which 
enabled  the  dead  machine  to  move  and  to  speak  intelligibly,  at  any 
distance,  with  lightning  speed." 

This  became  the  language  of  all  judicial  decisions. 


Success. 


One  word  respecting  the  alphabet.  Its  simplicity  and  avail- 
ability is  wonderful.  It  can  be  used  by  sight,  by  sound,  by  touch, 
by  taste,  by  sense  of  feeling.  Men  can  wink  it  with  their  eyes, 
can  beat  it  with  their  feet,  and  dying  men  have  used  it  to  speak 
when  vocal  organs  and  the  strength  to  write  were  exhausted. 
The  prisoner  can  tap  it  on  the  wall  or  grating  of  his  dungeon. 
Lovers  in  distant  rooms  can  converse  by  it  on  the  gas  pipe.  Its 
uses  are  endless.     It  is  the  telegraphic  language  of  the  world. 

And  now  we  leave  Mr.  Morse  for  a  while.  Rejected  by  his 
own  government  he  now  stands  at  the  door  of  the  world  to  offer 
to  it  the  finest  and  grandest  gift  of  the  human  brain.  It  was  the 
offspring  of  a  century  of  thought.  It  was  Professor  Morse's 
great  honor  to  lead  it  forth  to  the  admiration  and  uses  of  man- 
kind. A  few  chapters  are  now  to  be  devoted  to  the  history  of 
its  public  reception  before  recording  his  more  personal  triumphs, 
and  of  the  opening  at  last  of  the  narrow  door  through  which  all 
the  earthly  toilers  must  one  day  pass,  when  the  crown  which 
the  world  placed  upon  his  brow  was  exchanged  for  the  brighter 
bays  of  the  one  eternal. 

Awa}' !  away!  through  the  sightless  air 

Stretch  forth  your  iron  thread, 
Tor  I  would  not  dim  my  sandals  fair 

With  the  dust  ye  tamely  tread  ! 
Aye,  rear  it  up  on  its  million  piers, 

Let  it  circle  the  world  around, 
And  the  journey  ye  make  in  a  hundred  years 

I'll  clear  at  a  single  bound. 

At  length  the  hour  of  light  is  here, 

And  kings  no  more  shall  bind. 
Nor  bigots  crush  with  craven  fear 

The  forward  march  of  mind. 
The  words  of  Truth  and  Freedom's  rays 

Are  from  my  pinions  hurled  ; 
And  soon  the  light  of  better  days 

Shall  rise  upon  the  world. 


i*--*- 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  AMERICAN  TELEGRAPHIC 
HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The   Magnetic   Telegraph   Company. 

GOVERNMENT  having  refused  Prof.  Morse's  offer  to  sell  his 
invention  for  the  sum  of  $100,000,  it  was  at  once  deter- 
mined to  present  it  to  the  public,  and  to  endeavor  to  enlist  private 
capital  in  its  development.  In  March,  1843,  Prof.  Morse  had  selected 
Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  of  Washington,  as  his  agent.  In  this  Dr.  L.  D. 
Gale  and  Mr.  Alfred  Vail,  Mr.  Morse's  partners,  also  joined.  F.  O.  J. 
Smith,  the  other  partner,  determined  to  act  for  himself. 

Mr.  Kendall  is  too  well  known  in  American  history  to  require  descrip- 
tion. He  was  Gen.  Jackson's  Postmaster-General,  incorruptible,  able, 
an  educated  lawyer,  clear-headed,  methodical  and  ingenious.  But  he 
was  somewhat  rigid  in  his  manners  and  methods,  and  lacked  the  dash 
and  bonhomie  which  would  have  carried  him  successfully  into  the  busi- 
ness centers  of  the  seaboard  cities,  and  brought  capital  largely  and 
cheerfully  to  his  feet. 

Of  personal  magnetism,  indeed,  except  in  private  intercourse,  where 
he  was  eminently  delightful,  he  had,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  none. 
This  made  his  work  difficult,  especially  with  railroad  men.  Yet  the  tel- 
egraph could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  more  genuinely  honest  and 
able  hands.  On  the  part  of  those  he  represented  this  confidence  was 
so  complete,  that  their  interests  were  committed  to  him  without  reserve. 
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Although  without  personal  magnetism  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
Mr.  Kendall  had  a  gentleness  not  always  apparent,  but  which,  as  his 
life  advanced,  shone  out  with  the  mellow  lustre  of  his  days'  decline. 
When  among  intimate  friends  he  showed  a  quiet  playfulness  which  was 
exceedingly  tender  and  beautiful.  My  contact  with  him  was  frequent 
and  delightful.  Our  last  business  interview  was  especially  memorable 
and  grateful.  It  was  at  the  Astor  House,  New  York,  in  1853,  where  we 
met  to  settle  a  controversy  growing  out  of  the  division  of  southern 
business  from  the  united  southern  lines  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  which 
I  had,  at  that  time,  the  direction,  for  the  East.  He  had  offered 
to  refer  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  us  to  his  own  Board 
at  Lexington.  The  members  of  that  Board  were  men  of  such  high 
character  that  the  offer,  though  apparently  one-sided,  and  very  unlike 
him  to  propose,  was  accepted.  It  resulted  in  my  being  unani- 
mously sustained.  Now  we  had  come  to  settle  details,  and  through  a 
whole  day  we  labored  together,  settling  point  after  point,  Mr.  Kendall 
waiving  many  things  he  might  have  insisted  upon,  in  a  spirit  so 
charming  and  delightful  as  to  inspire  me  with  a  feeling  toward  him  of 
filial  and  profound  reverence.  When  night  at  last  came,  and  we  had 
dined  together,  as  we  came  out  into  the  hall  he  said,  "  Friend  Reid,  we 
have  had  a  hard  day's  work,  now  we  both  of  us  need  a  laugh.  Let  us 
go  over  and  see  Burton."  And  so  we  ended  our  controversy,  laughing 
till  we  were  both  sore  at  Toodles  grabbing  at  his  necktie.  We  never 
had  another. 

From  Rev.  G.  W.  Sampson,  Mr.  Kendall's  intimate  companion  and 
friend,  formerly  president  of  Columbia  College,  Washington,  the  fol- 
lowing note  respecting  him  is  just  and  appreciative  : 

"  Mr.  Kendall's  mind,  while  not  among  the  most  comprehensive,  was 
remarkable  for  acuteness  in  that  range  to  which  it  was  directed,  and  for 
its  skill  in  bringing  all  its  energies  to  bear  on  a  single  point.  Under 
the  administration  of  Gen.  Jackson  questions  which  divided  the  party 
in  power  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  country,  such  as  the  removal  of 
deposits,  and  the  course  pursued  in  opposing  nullification,  were  in  dis- 
pute. In  cabinet  debates,  Mr.  Kendall's  position,  as  Postmaster- 
General,  gave  him,  nominally,  a  subordinate  place ;  yet  his  skill,  often 
recalled  in  after  life,  in  guiding,  by  seeming  concurrence  rather  than 
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opposition,  the  indomitable  will  of  Gen,  Jackson,  was  the  chief  secret 
of  the  success,  as  well  as  of  the  tempered  energy,  which  marked  the 
measures  of  that  administration.  The  fact  that  his  own  department 
was  thoroughly  reformed  and  molded  into  its  permanent  efficiency  by 
his  energies ;  and,  yet  more,  the  fact  that  on  retiring  from  its  emolu- 
ments, as  well  as  its  cares,  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  compelled,  for  years, 
to  depend  on  daily  employ  as  an  agent,  must  ever  remain  endearing 
monuments  of  his  worth,  as  one  of  the  framers  and  guardians  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  Prof.  Morse  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Kendall's  able  pen 
for  the  clear  expositions  by  which  the  congressional  appropriations  for 
his  invention  were  finally  secured." 

Early  in  1845  ^^-  Kendall,  after  much  consultation,  took  steps  to 
organize  a  company  to  erect  a  line  of  telegraph  from  New  York  to  Bal- 
timore and  Washington.  It  was  thought  best,  however,  to  attempt  its 
construction  first  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  to  limit  the 
request  for  capital  to  the  probable  cost  of  that  section.  The  commerce 
between  these  great  cities  was  large  and  active.  The  intercourse  by 
telegraph  would  be,  it  was  naturally  presumed,  also  large  and  valu- 
able. The  telegraph  once  thoroughly  established  between  these  two 
leading  commercial  cities,  and  the  invention  fulfilling  the  high  expecta- 
tions now  aroused  respecting  it,  its  onward  progress  would,  it  was 
believed,  be  immediate  and  rapid.  To  aid  in  securing  capital  for  this 
purpose  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  and  Mr.  O.  S.  Wood  went  to  New  York  to 
exhibit  the  machinery  upon  a  short  experimental  line.  Offices  were 
opened,  one  at  112  Broadway,  and  the  other  in  a  building  near  where  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel  now  stands.  Permission,  however,  to  allow  the  con- 
necting wires  to  be  strung  along  the  tops  of  houses  was  obtained  with 
great  difficulty,  and  only  after  paying  Prof.  Silliman,  Jr.,  ^50  for  an 
opinion  respecting  its  safety,  which  induced  the  owners  of  property  to 
consent  to  their  erection.  The  price  of  admission  to  see  the  tele- 
graph at  work  was  twenty-five  cents.  That  seemed  a  strange  way  to 
enlist  capital  in  a  great  city  like  New  York.  With  this  embargo,  not- 
withstanding the  wonderful  character  of  the  invention,  there  were  not 
visitors  enough  to  pay  expenses.  Every  thing  indicated  poverty.  The 
exhibitors  were  so  poor  that  one  of  them  was  glad  to  use  a  couple  of 
common  chairs  for  his  nightly  rest.     It  was  certainly  a  strange  sight  to 
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see  the  future  princely  founder  of  Cornell  University  making  his 
breakfast  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  shilling  picked  up  from  the  sidewalk 
of  Broadway,  and  which  he  said  was  one  of  the  best  meals  he  had  ever 
had  in  all  his  life ! 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  line  from  Fort  Lee  to  Philadelphia  was 
$15,000.  It  was  a  very  modest  sum  to  ask  of  the  great  city  of  New 
York.  But  the  men  of  capital  looked  over  their  immaculate  collars  at 
the  ticking  machinery,  and  into  the  faces  of  the  hungry  exhibitors, 
and  up  at  the  wire  straggling  among  the  chimney-pots,  and  then  down 
at  the  meagre  furniture,  and  said  "  No."  Each  man  feared  to  be  the 
first  fool.  But  what  capitalists  would  not  do,  humbler  men,  and  the 
friends  of  the  patentees,  did.  One  of  the  first  men  in  New  York  to 
invest  his  money  in  the  new  device  was  the  keeper  of  an  eating-house 
in  Nassau  street,  where  chicken-pie  could  be  got  for  ten  cents  a  plate, 
and  who  afterward  became  one  of  its  directors.  The  money  needed 
was  finally  raised,  but  chiefly  outside  of  New  York.  Mr.  Corcoran,  of 
Washington,  was  the  first  to  contribute. 


List  of  the  Subscribers. 


Corcoran  &  Riggs $1,000 

B.  B.  French i ,  000 

Eliphalet  Case 1,000 

Charles  Monroe i ,  000 

Peter  G.  Washington  ....  200 

John  J.  Haley 500 

John  E.  Kendall 300 

James  A.  McLaughlin...  350 

Amos  Kendall 500 

Ezra  Cornell 500 

Daniel  Gold i ,  000 

Simon  Brown 500 

J.  J.  Glossbrenner 500 

John  M.  Broadhead 1,000 


Charles  G.  Page $500 

George  Templeman 200 

Henry  J.  Rogers 

J.  W.  Murphy 

A.  W.  Paine 


100 
100 

500 


F.  O.  J.  Smith 2,750 

J.  Black 

Keller  &  Greenough. . . . 

J.  S.  Brodhead 

T.  L.  &  A.  T.  Smith.... 
A.  Thos.  Smith 


200 
500 
500 
200 
100 


$15,000 


It  was  provided,  in  this  original  subscription,  that  the  payment  of 
fifty  dollars  should  entitle  the  subscriber  to  two  shares  of  fifty  dollars 
each.  A  payment  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  therefore,  required 
an  issue  of  $30,000  stock.     To  the  patentees   were  issued   an   addi- 
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tional  $30,000  stock,  or  half  of  the  capital,  as  the  consideration  of  the 
patent.       The    capital    was    thus   $60,000    for   the    first   link.     W.  W. 
Corcoran   and   B.  B.  French  were  made   trustees   to  hold   the   patent 
rights  and  property  until  organization  was  effected.     Meanwhile  an  act 
of  incorporation  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  first  telegraphic  charter  issued  in  the  United  States. 

The   corporators   were    S.  F.  B.  Morse,    B.  B.  French,    George    C. 
Penniman,   Henry  J.  Rogers,   John  S.  McKim,   J.  R.  Trimble,   W.  M. 
Swain,   John  0.  Sterns,   A.  Sidney  Doane,   and   associates,   under  the 
title  of  the  "  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company." 

The  construction  of  the  line  was  given  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Goell,  an  excel- 
lent, energetic  man,  who  built,  at  a  subsequent  period,  most  of  the  lines 
through  south-eastern  Pennsylvania.     Mr.  Cornell  personally  directed 
the  construction  from  Somerville  to  Fort  Lee.     The  poles  were  small 
and  two  hundred  feet  apart.     An  arm  thirty  inches  long,  with  a  pin  at 
each  end,  bearing  a  glass  bureau-knob,  an  insulation  proposed  by  Mr. 
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Cornell   and  approved  by  Prof.  Henry,  was  secured   to  the  upper  end 
of  each   pole.     Around   the  bureau  knobs  the   conducting  wires  were 
wrapped.     The  wires  were  of  copper.  No.  14,  and  unannealed.     The 
route  of  the  line  was  from  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  via 
the   Columbia   Railroad   to  Morgan's  Corners,   thence   to   Norristown, 
Doylestown  and   Somerville   to  Fort  Lee,  by  the  ordinary  wagon  road. 
It  seems  a  singular  route  for  such  a  grand  public  purpose  between  two 
great  commercial  cities,  but   it  was   the  only  one   then  attainable,  the 
railroads  refusing  right  of  way  except  on  terms  deemed  too  oppressive 
to  be  accepted.     Mr.  Kendall  and   Mr.  F.  0.  J.  Smith   had  been  com- 
missioned to  meet  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  companies  to  obtain  these 
rights  of  way,  but  had  failed.     This  has  been  ascribed,  probably  with 
some  justice,   to   enmity  to   Mr.  Kendall,  who   as   Postmaster-General 
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was  exacting  with  public  companies,  and  who,  now  that  the  situation 
was  reversed,  took  occasion  to  dictate  terms  to  him  which  he  could  not 
accept.  At  a  later  period,  when  acting  as  the  Company's  superintend- 
ent, and  when  public  sentiment  was  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  value 
of  the  telegraph,  I  was  able,  after  much  patient  attendance,  to  obtain 
on  fair  terms  the  occupation  of  their  roadway  from  these  companies, 
and  built  a  new  line  thereon,  via  Trenton  and  Bristol,  crossing  the 
Raritan  Canal  at  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton  by  masts.  The  prop- 
erty was  thus  rendered  secure,  and  the  operations  of  the  line  became 
thereafter  prompt  and  continuous. 

Early  in  November,  1845,  the  line  was  first  opened  between 
Philadelphia  and  Norristown,  Pa.,  distant  fourteen  miles,  so  as  to 
gratify  public  curiosity,  while  the  building  was  going  on  beyond. 
The  office  in  Philadelphia  was  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange.  Mr.  Alfred  Vail,  until  the  completion  of  the  line,  had 
charge.  I  was  his  aid.  Samuel  K.  Zook  and  William  J.  Delano 
assisted.  None  of  us  had  any  money ;  nor  had  we  any  salary.  The 
first  relay  magnet  used  at  Philadelphia  weighed  over  one  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  composed  of  two  coils,  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  a  foot  in  length,  of  No.  16  cotton-covered  copper  wire. 
The  cotton  was  saturated  with  gum  shellac.  The  core  was  a  single 
bar  of  inch  iron,  in  horse-shoe  form.  The  ends  of  the  armature,  which 
was  a  long  soft  iron  bar  pivoted  between 
the  coils,  played  within  the  coils  against  the 
split  surface  of  the  core.  The  magnets  were 
inclosed  in  walnut  boxes,  and  kept  locked. 
Old  bTVLE  Magnet,  go  carefully  were  these  boxes  kept  closed  that 
it  was  some  time  before  even  I  was  permitted  to  see  their  action.  These 
magnets  were  made  additionally  mysterious  by  multiplied  convolutions 
of  the  cotton-covered  wire  before  entering  the  boxes,  and  to  which  we 
at  first  attributed  some  mysterious  meaning.  Vail  was  a  good,  pleasant 
man,  smoked  a  good  cigar,  and  enjoyed  the  mystery  and  wonder  he 
thus  occasioned.  These  large  magnets  were  made  at  a  time  when  both 
he  and  Prof.  Morse  entertained  the  idea  that  the  resistance  of  the  wire  of 
the  magnet   should  not   differ  greatly  from   the  resistance  of  the  line 
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wire.  Magnets,  however,  of  No.  30  wire  were  in  the  meantime  being 
made  for  service  as  soon  as  the  Hne  was  completed  to  Fort  Lee,  by 
Clark  &  Son,  Philadelphia.  The  battery  employed  was  the  Grove, 
which  we  renewed  with  fresh  nitric  acid,  and  amalgamated  the  zincs 
with  mercury,  every  morning.  We  had  a  powerful  main  battery  of 
eighty  cells.  It  was  a  serious  morning's  work  to  renew.  Our  hands 
were  yellow  as  frogs  by  contact  with  the  acids.  But  we  enjoyed  even 
that.  It  was  a  badge  of  honor  in  which  we  secretly  rejoiced.  It  was 
all  glory  then.  Even  the  poverty  which  pinched  us  had  in  it  a  heroic 
element. 

The  office  when  opened  was  greatly  thronged  by  all  sorts  of  people. 
We  did  no  business  except  a  few  messages  to  Norristown,  just  enough 
to  provide  means  for  a  modest  lunch.  A  little  dapper  fellow  named 
Rufus  Chadwick,  whose  shirt  shone  with  gloss,  and  whose  boots  were 
immaculate,  made  a  handsome  revenue  selling  Vail's  pamphlet.  Great 
numbers  of  these  were  sold,  and  Vail  smoked  his  cigar  joyfully. 

While  thus  serving  together,  Mr.  Vail,  who  was  a  fine  mechanic,  and 
who  constructed  the  early  Morse  registers,  proposed  to  me  to  get  up 
new  forms  for  them.  I  drew  my  plan  ;  and  he  drew  his.  Mine  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  harp,  looked  handsome  and  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
machinery.  It  was  made  by  Clark  &  Son.  Vail's  was  less  showy, 
but  substantial,  and,  of  course,  better  than  mine.  He  cared  little  for 
beauty.  I  always  gave  it  prominence.  I  also  had  a  key  made  without 
the  lever.  Nothing  was  seen  but  the  knob.  It  was  simply  a  plunger 
working  within  a  spiral  spring  upon  a  platinum  point,  every  part  except 
the  knob  or  button  being  sunk  in  the  table.  I  had  attached  also  an 
automatic  break,  not  then  knowing  that  the  same  thing  had  been  done 
at  Washington,  by  which  a  distant  office  could  set  my  instrument  in 
motion  and  record  a  message  in  my  absence.  Curiously  enough  while 
one  evening  Mr.  Kendall,  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  Swain  were  sitting  by 
the  elegant  table  on  which  the  new  machinery  had  been  placed,  and 
while  I  was  temporarily  absent,  a  message  came,  was  recorded,  and 
proved  to  be  one  complimentary  to  Prof.  Morse,  and  which  much 
pleased  him. 

One  morning,  not  long  after  the  line  was  opened,  we  guessed  by  the 
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tug  of  the  magnet  that  the  wire  was  broken  not  very  far  away.  We 
had  no  repairer  at  Philadelphia,  so  it  became  Zook's  duty  to  hunt  the 
break  and  repair  it.  I  therefore  directed  him  to  go  to  Norristown  by 
cars  and  walk  back  till  the  break  was  found.  He  was  then  to  send  me 
a  message  by  planting  a  piece  of  wire  in  the  ground  and  tapping  on  it 
with  the  line  wire.  That  done,  he  was  to  find  a  puddle  of  water,  in 
which  he  was  to  stand,  and,  putting  the  line  wire  to  his  tongue,  receive 
my  acknowledgment.  All  went  well  until  this  latter  performance,  which 
was  followed  first  by  an  ominous  silence,  and  soon  after  by  the  hugest 
of  Pennsylvania  profanity.  The  truth  was,  the  strength  of  the  current 
had  upset  him,  and  when,  an  hour  or  more  afterward,  Sam  came  to 
the  office  covered  with  mud,  and  madness  in  his  eye,  we  learned  our 
first  lesson  in  the  dangers  of  line  testing  and  repairs.  What  most 
grieved  Zook  was,  that  he  had  performed  his  electrical  gymnastics  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  crowd,  who  had  rather  enjoyed  his  very  original 
entertainment 

The  line  was  completed  to  Fort  Lee  January  20,  1846.  The 
Philadelphia  office  was  given  to  me  with  a  kind  of  general  direc- 
tion of  the  line,  under  the  title  of  chief  operator.  Samuel  K.  Zook 
was  my  aid  and  chum.  William  J.  Delano  was  book-keeper.  The 
Fort  Lee  office  was  placed  in  charge  of  Charles  T.  Smith,  of  Wash- 
ington, familiarly  known  as  "  Tap."  He  was  an  ingenious  and  faith- 
ful man,  and  prided  himself  greatly  on  his  ability  to  adjust  his 
magnet.  This  led  to  a  very  useful  experiment.  To  test  Smith's 
capacity  to  adjust,  one  morning  when  business  was  light,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  not  very  heavy,  I  sent  Zook  to  the  battery  room 
with  directions  to  reduce  the  battery  gradually  down  to  one-half. 
Smith,  however,  made  no  complaint,  and  received  all  we  sent  him  as 
before.  Then  we  went  on  reducing  slowly  until  but  one  cell  remained. 
It  was  all  we  could  do  to  get  the  faintest  wiggle  of  our  armature.  We 
could  just  make  out  a  message  from  Smith  asking,  "What  is  the  matter 
with  your  battery }  "  From  that  time  we  began  to  learn  the  economical 
use  of  our  battery  material,  and  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  cells. 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  inventor  of  the  modern  climber,  the  most  useful 
tool  connected  with  the  out-door  service.     The  first  pair  was  made  by 
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Asa  Vandergrift,  of  Jersey  City,  and  the  first  man  to  use  them  was 
J.  Craven,  now  Dr.  Craven,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  It  ought  to  have  been 
patented.  The  companies  should  compensate  Mr.  Smith  even  now. 
The  other  occupants  of  the  Fort  Lee  office  were  R.  C.  Edwards,  a 
grave  character,  who  could  not  comprehend  a  joke,  Francis  S.  Brown, 
known  as  "  counselor,"  and,  after  a  time,  John  D.  Park,  Louis  F.  Zant- 
zinger,  Oscar  W.  Willis  and  W,  H.  Beebe.  A  lottery  man  with  pigeons 
to  send  numbers  to  New  York  as  they  were  received  from  Philadelphia, 
had  a  chair  outside.  The  lottery  men  were  among  the  very  first  to 
patronize  the  line.  On  the  other  side  of  the  North  River  an  office  was 
opened  in  the  house  of  Audubon,  the  naturalist,  with  J.  H.  Gregory  for 
operator. 

A  lead  pipe  inclosing  a  cotton-covered  copper  wire,  saturated  with 
pitch,  was  laid  in  the  North  river,  under  the  superintendence  of  Ezra 
Cornell,  from  Fort  Lee  to  Audubon's.  But  it  was  a  failure.  Secretary 
T.  M.  Clark,  who  was  a  kind  of  ex-officio  superintendent,  employed 
two  Whitehall  boatmen  to  convey  messages  across  the  river  for  trans- 
mission from  Audubon's  to  New  York. 

Charles  S.  Bulkley  was  made  clerk  in  New  York,  at  an  office 
opened  first  at  No.  i6  Wall  street,  under  the  Express  office,  and  not 
long  afterward  in  Post's  Buildings,  behind  the  Merchants'  Exchange. 
He  had  a  little  hump-backed  assistant  named  Jordan.  Mr.  Bulkley, 
soon  after  this,  became  engineer  and  constructor  of  the  Washington 
and  New  Orleans  line,  under  John  J.  Haley,  who  obtained  the  contract 
for  its  construction.  A  wire  led  from  Audubon's  to  New  York;  but 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  I  was  commissioned  to  build  a  line  of  two 
iron  wires  from  Newark  to  Jersey  City.  When  the  wires  reached 
Jersey  City,  a  small  room  over  the  ferry  house  was  used  for  an  office, 
and  messengers  crossed  at  frequent  intervals  on  the  ferry  boats  with 
messages  for  delivery  in  New  York.  These  young  rascals  soon  started 
a  private  banking  business  by  having  a  wood-cut  made  with  "  25  cents 
due  "  thereon,  which  they  stamped  on  messages  and  collected,  and 
which  they  carried  on  for  some  time  before  they  were  discovered. 
Mr.  Edmund  Clasback,  one  of  the  most  faithful  men  ever  in  the 
Company's  service,  kept   the  books.      He    was   assisted   by    Edward 
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Gordon.  David  Grififin  was  line  repairer.  Before  the  office  at  Jersey 
City  was  opened,  messengers  were  sent  six  times  a  day  by  cars  from 
Newark  to  New  York.  The  Newark  office  was  opened  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Thomas  M.  Clark  as  an  experiment. 

As  soon  as  the  line  was  complete  to  Fort  Lee  our  sorrows  began. 
The  glass  knobs  as  they  glistened  in  the  sun  were  splendid  marks  for 
boys  and  rifle  shooters,  and  they  went  by  the  dozen.  Sometimes  rifle- 
men would  try  to  split  the  wire.  There  was  much  ignorance  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  structure,  and,  from  many  causes,  the  wires  broke.  Then 
came  summer,  and  the  wires  drew  out,  became  attenuated,  and  gave 
much  trouble.  During  the  first  five  months  after  it  was  opened  for  pub- 
lic business,  the  line  was  down  for  thirty-six  entire  days.  This  led  to 
a  curious  undertaking  by  an  ingenious  man  named  B.  Tucker,  of  New 
York,  who,  having  contracted  with  the  company  to  twist  the  two  wires 
together,  conceived  the  idea  that  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  wires  by 
making  them  pass  through  a  die,  he  would  increase  their  tensile  strength, 
and  thus  the  two  wires  be  preserved  intact.  A  few  miles  were  so 
reduced  ;  but  he  was  odd,  and  the  repairers  kept  the  line  broken  to 
annoy  him.  He  finally  gave  up  the  undertaking,  and  was  afterward 
engaged  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  masts  at  the  Hudson 
river. 

The  first  great  calamity  to  the  new  line,  which  resulted  in  the  hasty 
removal  of  the  copper  wire,  was  when  one  night  rain  fell  through  a  cold 
atmosphere  and  froze  upon  the  wires.  As  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning 
the  sight  was  beautiful.  The  wires  looked  like  two  magnificent  necklaces 
glistening  with  fairy  sheen  in  the  beauty  of  the  morning  dawn.  But  a 
change  soon  came.  In  an  hour  or  two  a  sharp  breeze  came  tripping 
up  from  the  ocean.  The  wires  swayed  awhile  to  the  music  of  the  wind 
and  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  wind  stiffened,  a  moment 
more,  and  forty  miles  of  wire  went  down  as  by  a  breath  —  every  length 
broken  short  off  at  the  poll.  Part  of  it  was  stolen  by  the  Arabs  who 
are  always  around  ruins.  The  balance  was  sold  as  old  copper.  An 
iron  cord  of  three  strands  took  its  place,  made  partly  by  Hugh  Down- 
ing, and  partly  by  B.  Turner,  an  ingenious  mechanic  in  the  Bowery, 
New  York. 
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I  think  it  is  likely  that  I  used  the  first  iron  wire  employed  on  a  tele- 
graph line.  One  morning  just  after  the  line  was  opened,  the  copper 
wire  was  broken  by  a  cart  bumping  against  a  pole,  corner  Broad  and 
Callowhill  streets,  Philadelphia.  Immediately  Sam  Zook  and  I  started 
to  repair  it,  for  we  had  no  repairers  then.  We  had  no  wire.  I  tried  to 
procure  some  of  the  same  quality  and  metal  as  that  of  the  line,  but  could 
only  get  some  number  14  iron  wire  from  a  tinman,  and  we  supposed  that 
would  never  do.  Neither  of  us  had  heard  of  Steinheil  then.  We  con- 
sulted with  lengthened  faces  what  should  be  done.  We  finally  concluded 
to  put  in  the  iron  wire  and  see  the  result.  We  did  so,  making  the  joints 
with  great  care,  and  hastened  to  the  office.  Arriving  there,  we  were 
overjoyed  to  find  the  line  at  work.  The  fact  was  immediately  announced 
to  Mr.  Kendall.     Iron  wire  was  soon  brought  into  common  use. 

The  only  invention  to  which  I  can  plead  guilty  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  lightning  arrester,  by  making  the  current  pass  through  a 
coarse  wire  magnet,  the  moving  beam  of  which  connected  at  one 
end  with  machinery  and  the  other  with  the  ground.  A  spring 
which  adjusted  the  armature  above  the  ordinary  current  held  the 
bar  on  the  brass  post  connected  with  the  machinery.  When  a 
stronger  current  appeared  the  spring  was  overcome,  and  the  whole 
charge,  was  thrown  off  at  the  ground  post.  It  worked  very  well, 
and  Mr.  Kendall  made  it  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Globe.  The  Franklin  Institute  also  gave  me  a  silver  medal. 
Not  long  after  this,  however,  when  we  began  to  understand  things 
better,  David  Brooks  wrapped  a  piece  of  paper  round  the  gas  pipe,  and 
by  connecting  the  main  wire  thereto,  discharged  all  superfluous  light- 
ning.    All  lightning  arresters  are  now  made  on  this  general  plan. 

The  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  was  built  in  1846  by  Henry 
O'Reilly,  under  a  contract  for  $1 2,000,  increased  afterward  to  $14,000,  for 
a  line  of  one  iron  wire.  No  directions  were  given  about  insulation, 
of  which  there  seemed  little  knowledge.  One  curious  order  was 
issued.  The  wires  were  directed  to  be  covered  with  tar !  The  origina- 
tor of  that  sublime  conception  is  unknown  !  In  conformity  with  the 
order,  however,  a  newly-landed  Scotchman  was  engaged,  who,  with  a 
tar  bucket  slung  to  his  side,  and  a  monster  sponge  in  his  hand,  tarred 
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the  wire  as  far  as  Wilmington,  Delaware.  There  tar  proved  too  much 
for  him.     He  went  to  sleep  and  never  woke.     We  buried  him  there. 

When  he  was  gone  no  one  would  take  his  place.  Being  then  in 
charge  of  the  men  I  took  the  bucket  and  the  sponge  and  lathered  the 
electric  road  to  the  Susquehanna.  There  O'Reilly  made  a  bonfire  of 
my  saturated  garments.  It  was  a  sad  business.  All  the  tavern  keepers 
on  that  road  long  remembered  the  man  with  the  tar  bucket.  At  the 
town  of  North  East  they  would  not  give  me  a  bed.  As  I  sat  one  night 
on  the  end  of  an  empty  cider  barrel,  in  the  bar-room  of  a  small  tavern, 
bewailing  my  fragrant  condition,  and  anxiously  trying  the  cleansing 
qualities  of  sweet  oil,  the  two  plump  daughters  of  the  hostess  passed  me 
with  signs  of  unmistakable  horror.  From  another  room  soon  came 
the  exclamation  :  "  Oh,  mother,  how  that  fellow  stinks !  "  How  sweet, 
thought  I,  is  the  Saxon  language  on  the  lips  of  a  North  East  maiden  ! 

We  insulated  the  wire  as  directed  with  bits  of  India  rubber  cloth 
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wrapped  round  the  wire,  and  wedged  in  with  plugs  of  Georgia  pine. 
These  soon  tore  out,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  authority  to  act  independ- 
ently, little  blocks  of  grooved  glass  of  fine  quality  were  substituted. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  while  F.  0,  J.  Smith,  in  defiance 
of  all  received  views  of  the  necessity  of  insulation,  and  the  care  with 
which  it  should  be  maintained,  issued  an  order  to  fasten  the  wires  by 
iron  staples  to  the  bare  poles,  Mr.  Kendall,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
doubting  the  possibility  of  securing  a  perfect  insulator,  recommended 
the  cutting  down  of  every  second  pole  on  the  Baltimore  division,  and 
which,  to  some  extent,  was  carried  out. 

The  stock  for  the  section  of  the  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore 
was  taken  as  follows : 
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William  M.  Swain,  Philadelphia    $3 j Soo 

J.  R.  Chandler,  Philadelphia 500 

George  Bush,  Wilmington    200 

Mahlon  Betts,  Wilmington   200 

Merritt  Canby,  Wilmington 200 

W.  R.  Sellers,  Wilmington    200 

J.  R.  Trimble,  Wilmington 200 

Furman  Black,  Washington i ,  000 

Henry  O'Reilly 4 , 000 


The  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  was  completed  June  5,  1846. 

The  line  being  now  complete  throughout,  it  became  necessary  to  organ- 
ize the  company  under  the  charter  granted  by  the  Maryland  legislature. 
Articles  of  association  had  been  adopted  May  15,  1845.  These  articles 
were  carefully  drawn,  and  specific.  The  principle  of  "  first  come  first 
served,  with  a  fair  limit  as  to  time  of  occupation,"  fixed  at  fifteen  min- 
utes, was  laid  down  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  business  at  the  outset. 
The  exception  to  this  rule  was  stated  to  be  to  "  Government  messages, 
and  for  the  arrest  of  criminals,  and  to  prevent  the  commission  or  con- 
summation of  crime."  These  were  to  have  priority.  The  President 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  "  making  the  business  agreeable  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  and  to  endeavor  to  crown  it  with  honor  and  success." 
This  was  a  most  benignant  provision.  The  "  chief  operator  "  of  an  office 
was  recognized  as  the  "main  spring  of  the  enterprise."  The  by-laws 
and  the  ofiice  rules  evinced  much  practical  wisdom,  and  were  undoubt- 
edly the  work  of  Mr.  Kendall. 

On  January  14,  1846,  the  stockholders  met  for  organization  under 
the  articles  of  association. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  was  elected  as  follows  : 

Amos  Kendall,  B.  B.  French,  A.  Sidney  Doane,  John  J.  Haley,  John 
W.  Norton,  T.  M.  Clark,  John  O.  Sterns,  Wm.  M.  Swain,  J.  R. 
Trimble. 

The  Board  was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers : 

President  —  Amos  Kendall. 

Secretary  —  Thomas  M.  Clark. 

Treasurer  —  A.  Sidney  Doane. 
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On  October  6th  the  active  management  of  the  line  on  account  of  Mr. 
Kendall's  ill  health  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  a  General  Superin- 
tendent. James  D.  Reid  was  chosen  for  that  service,  and  which  he  had 
practically  filled  for  some  time  previous.  In  the  following  year,  hav- 
ing been  chosen  to  a  similar  position  on  the  western  lines,  and  called 
on  to  decide  between  the  two,  he  resigned  April  6.  1847,  ^'^^  '^^'^s  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  K.  Zook,  a  brave  fellow,  who  afterward  fell  while 
gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  Gettysburg. 

The  economy  of  the  newly-constituted  board,  and  its  prudence  are 
shown  by  a  vote  "  to  print  half  a  ream  of  paper,  with  the  rule  declaring 
that  stockholders  were  not  responsible  for  debts,  conspicuously  printed 
thereon."  My  first  appointment  from  Mr.  Kendall,  at  Philadelphia, 
had  a  heading  warning  me  that  I  must  look  to  the  office  receipts  alone 
for  pay.  Some  days  Mr.  Kendall  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
access  to  office  receipts.  More  than  once  in  the  first  year  of  his 
presidency  he  could  not  leave  his  hotel  in  New  York  for  want  of 
money. 

The  force  of  the  line  was,  by  resolution,  arranged  as  follows : 

Washington,  I  operator. 

Jersey  City,  3  operators. 

Wall  street,  i  clerk  and  4  boys. 

Philadelphia,  3  operators,  i  clerk  and  3  boys. 

Wilmington,  i  operator. 

Baltimore  2  operators  and  1  boy. 

All  messages  were  received  by  paper  on  the  Morse  register. 

George  H.  Hart  and  George  C.  Penniman  became  directors  May  22, 
1846,  and  on  July  7,  1846,  Mr.  Hart  was  elected  treasurer. 

The  first  reports  of  business  done  upon  the  line  were  not  inspiring. 
Men  nibbled  carefully  and  the  service  was  imperfect.  On  the  7th  of 
July,  1846,  the  treasurer  reported  the  profits  of  the  three  preceding 
months  to  have  been  : 

At  Philadelphia $223  50 

At  New  York,  Jan.   i  to  June  6,  1846 293   17 

The  line,  on  account  of  the  frequent  breaking  of  the  copper  wire, 
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had  been  down  thirty-six  days  !     Of  course  every  thing  was  then  done 

very  modestly.     The  following  were  the  rents  paid : 

Per  annum. 

New  York $250  00 

Philadelphia 150  00 

Baltimore 150  00 

Washington , 50  00 


The  cash  receipts  of  1846  were  $4,228.77.  In  1852,  they  were 
$103,641.42.  By  the  latter  year  right  of  way  had  been  obtained  along 
the  Jersey  railroads,  and  the  service  was  prompt  and  regular. 

The  rates  were  as  follows:  Baltimore  to  Washington,  10.  i ;  New 
York  to  New  Brunswick,  lo.i ;  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  25.2  ;  New 
York  to  Washington,  50.5. 

July  6,  1847,  Hon.  B.  B.  French  was  elected  president,  Mr.  Kendall 
declining  election  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  French  was  a  good, 
well  developed  New  Englander,  a  delightful  man,  who  liked  a  good 
dinner,  and  made  a  good  faithful  officer.  But  he  had  little  faculty  of 
discipline,  and  what  was  unfortunate  inasmuch  as  he  was  expected  to 
act  as  general  superintendent,  he  knew  nothing  of  either  mechanics  or 
electric  science.  He  did  not  walk  much  over  the  line,  although  he 
performed  a  great  amount  of  honest  labor.  The  *'  boys  "  were  some- 
times too  much  for  him.  One  morning  he  came  from  New  York  to 
the  office  at  Philadelphia,  and  summoning  the  operators  to  him,  as  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  said,  in  his  peculiar  way,  "  Young  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  a  complaint  to  make.  Mr.  Edwards  of  New  York  (the 
man  who  never  knew  a  joke)  tells  me  he  received  a  message  from  this 
office  signed  *  Julia,'  addressed  to  John  Smith,  New  York,  marked 
'collect.'  Mr.  Edwards  sent  it  to  several  of  that  name,  but  they 
abused  the  boy,  and  one  of  them  kicked  him  out.  He  then  asked  this 
office  for  a  better  address,  and  directions  what  to  do,  when  he  got  the 
reply  '  send  a  copy  to  all,  and  charge  each  ! '  "  Just  then  Thayer  from 
Rochester,  an  inveterate  wag,  who  made  up  and  sent  the  message, 
burst  out  with  a  great  roar  of  a  laugh,  such  as  seldom  astounds  human 
ears.  It  was  caught  up  by  the  rest,  and  the  good-natured  president  see- 
ing the  fun,  gave  in,  saying,  "  Boys,  well  I'm  sold,  but  don't  do  it  again." 
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Mr.  French  ordered  the  boys  to  be  docked  for  absence,  but  it  seemed 
to  hurt  him.  He  once  ordered  all  way  ofifices  between  New  York  and 
Washington  put  on  one  connected  wire  !  That  was  in  1847.  He 
learned  better  soon  after. 

In  1850  two  new  iron  wires  were  erected  from  Washington  to  New 
York.  The  insulation  of  these  wires  was  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to 
Mr.  French,  although  by  that  time  glass  had  been  adopted  by  all  the 
western  lines.  Mr.  French  says :  "  The  insulation  used  for  the  new 
wires  was  formed  of  a  mixture  of  brimstone,  gum  shellac  and  resin.  A 
heated  mass  of  the  mixture  was  used  to  confine  a  piece  of  iron  into 
each  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  about  three  feet  in  length,  which  piece  was 
placed  across  the  posts  and  the  wire  attached  to  the  pieces  of  iron  by  a 
washer  held  fast  by  a  screw  and  nut.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  composi- 
tion used  for  a  great  many  of  them  was  not  properly  prepared,  and 
during  hot  weather  it  melts,  and  the  irons  drop  out."  The  brimstone 
insulator  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  scientific  devices  ever  con- 
ceived. It  was  indeed  the  "  brimstone  age,"  for  it  was  being  tried  by 
various  lines  and  seemed  epidemic.  At  Pittsburg  an  iron  hat  filled 
with  brimstone  was  invented  as  an  insulator,  which  caused  very  copious 
and  emphatic  profanity.  Mr.  French  afterward  recommended  a  gutta 
percha  insulator  of  the  form  of  the  ordinary  modern  glass  insulator, 
and  which  was  partially  introduced.  An  insulator  made  by  Z.  C. 
Robbins  was  also  recommended. 

From  Mr.  French's  report  of  July  12,  1849,  an  insight  is  had  into  the 
condition  of  the  lines  even  at  that  comparatively  late  date.  Speaking 
of  the  working  of  the  two  wires  put  up  from  Washington  to  New  York, 
he  says :  "I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  both  wires  have  worked  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  or  that  the  line  has  worked  through  without  repeating, 
but  that  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  the  company,  with  but  few  inter- 
ruptions, to  send  messages  from  Washington  to  New  York."  The  Mag- 
netic Company's  line  was,  at  this  date,  suffering  unconsciously  from  an 
evil  which  became  very  widespread.  This  was  caused  by  joints  care- 
lessly or  ignorantly  made,  and  which  was  particularly  destructive  on  the 
seaboard  lines,  where  the  wires  being  plain,  rusted  rapidly,  and  the 
oxide  upon  which  was  hard  to  remove.     The  line  suffered  also  from  an 
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attempt,  always  fruitless,  of  making  a  superintendent  of  a  president, 
especially  one  who,  with  all  his  noble  qualities,  was  utterly  without 
technical  knowledge,  and  who  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  causes 
operating  against  a  clear  and  steady  current  upon  the  wires.  The 
introduction  of  English  galvanized  wire  of  enlarged  size,  imported  and 
afterward  manufactured  by  Marshall  Lefferts  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and 
first  used  by  Henry  Wells,  of  Buffalo,  in  the  year  1847,  in  Canada,  was 
the  first  thorough  relief  to  the  lines,  although  the  soldering  of  joints  and 
the  thorough  clearing  of  the  wires  did  much  to  reduce  the  difficulties 
under  which  they  labored. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Wood,  whom  everybody  knows  and  regards,  and  who 
still  smiles  radiantly  in  Boston,  one  of  the  men  who  carry  sunshine  in 
their  eye,  a  capital  hand  at  a  story,  and  a  good  judge  of  a  dinner,  after 
managing  with  much  characteristic  vigor  the  New  York  office,  was  for 
a. time  connected  with  the  active  management  of  the  line,  and  infused 
into  it  much  of  his  personal  bonhomie  and  life.  Among  other  experi- 
ments, one  somewhat  startled  and  surprised  him.  He  found  in  one  of 
the  offices  an  operator  roaring  with  rheumatism.  This  stirred  his  great 
stomach,  and  having  heard  of  magnetic  treatment  to  suffering  men  he 
decided  to  attempt  relief  to  his  subordinate.  The  patient  uncovered 
his  leg,  and  Mr.  Wood  undertook  to  connect  the  poles  of  a  large  Grove 
main  battery  to  either  side  of  the  suffering  limb.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, he  was  greatly  surprised  and  alarmed  to  see  his  patient  spin  into 
the  air  like  a  stung  kitten  before  a  bee-hive,  and  filling  the  atmosphere 
with  expletives  more  forcible  than  polite.  Mr.  Wood  never  repeated 
the  experiment. 

No  attempt  was  made  for  a  long  time  to  cross  the  Hudson,  although 
Prof.  Morse  and  A.  Sidney  Doane  were  commissioned  to  effect  a 
submarine  crossing  at  Fort  Lee.  Several  efforts  were  made,  but  the 
materials  used  were  imperfect,  and  no  success  followed  the  experiments. 
In  the  newspapers  there  were  endless  schemes  proposed.  Balloons, 
pigeons,  submarine  ploughs  to  imbed  enormous  cables,  water  circuits, 
and  masts  were  in  turn  presented.  The  legislature  passed  a  bill  in  1845, 
under  certain  restrictions,  for  a  pier  in  the  North  river  on  which  to 
erect  a  mast  to  bear  the  wires.     An  anchored  ship  was  much  discussed. 
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Nothing  came  of  these  projects,  however,  until  in  the  winter  of  1846-7, 
the  knowledge  of  gutta-percha  as  a  non-conductor  came  from  Europe. 
Its  discovery  in  the  eastern  archipelago  led  to  the  formation  of  a  gigan- 
tic English  company  of  which  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  of  New  York 
became  the  American  agent.  Dr.  Craven,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  then  con- 
nected with  the  construction  service  of  the  Magnetic  Company,  an 
ingenious  man,  heard  of  this  new  product  and  made  an  experiment  with 
a  piece  of  wire  covered  therewith,  which  he  submerged  in  the  fall  of 
1847  at  Bound  creek  near  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  To  this  he  attached  the 
wire  of  the  main  line  and  found  out  that  it  worked  without  escape. 
This  was  a  most  important  discovery,  and  resulted  in  laying  a  similarly 
covered  wire  at  the  drawbridge  of  the  Passaic  river,  besides  raising  a 
hope  that  the  great  obstacle  in  crossing  rivers  would  at  las.t  be  overcome. 

The  following  year  the  secretary  of  the  company,  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
whose  devotion  to  the  company's  interests  was  very  marked,  and  who, 
before  it  came  to  earn  a  steady  revenue,  had  often  relieved  it  when 
pressed  for  means,  attempted  to  effect  a  crossing  at  Jersey  City  by  a 
gutta-percha  covered  cable  to  New  York.  It  was  carefully  prepared, 
but  without  outside  armor  as  now,  and  was  successfully  laid  by  the 
help  of  a  tug-boat  at  5  a.  m.,  June  15,  1848.  But  although  it  gave 
promise  of  success,  it  was  soon  torn  up,  and  a  committee  composed  of 
John  Brodhead,  J.  W.  Norton  and  H.  J.  Rogers  soon  after  reported 
that  "  even  if  it  were  practicable  to  communicate  perfectly  by  a  wire 
on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  it  would  be  so  constantly  liable  to  destruc- 
tion or  damage,  that  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  attempt  it."  They 
advised  a  line  105  miles  in  length  via  West  Point,  which  Mr.  Norton 
soon  after  built  on  a  contract,  for  $17,000;  an  offer  of  $20,000  from 
F.  0.  J.  Smith  having  been  rejected.  The  line  crossed  at  the  Horse- 
race, below  Anthony's  nose,  on  the  Hudson  river,  a  mast  erected  on  the 
island  there  bearing  the  wires. 

This  might  have  been  a  successful  project,  but  the  line  was  finished 
by  men  who  evidently  knew  nothing  of  their  business.  The  two  wires 
scarcely  ever  worked  separately,  and  it  was  afterward  found  that  the 
insulators  were  tied  down  to  their  bearers  by  wires  which  connected 
with  the  conductors,  and  that  many  trees  were  used  into  which  the 
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wires  soon  sawed  a  way  to  the  sap.  The  mast  also  was  imperfectly 
stayed  and  soon  came  down. 

In  a  report  by  Mr.  French  of  the  improved  working  of  this  line,  after 
making  a  laborious  journey  over  it,  and  aided  by  Henry  W.  Cleveland, 
doing  much  needed  work  in  removing  obstacles,  the  following  curious 
language  occurs  :  "After  finishing  my  journey,  I  sent  a  message  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  which,  on  comparing  it  afterward  with  the 
original,  I  iowwdi  had  been  received  word  for  word."  Such  a  triumph 
gives  a  singular  insight  into  the  telegraphic  condition  of  the  times.  In 
April,  1850,  Mr.  French  became  so  annoyed  with  the  West  Point  line 
that  he  laid  successfully  two  gutta-percha  covered  wires  across  the  river 
at  Fort  Lee,  and  which  for  a  time  did  good  service,  and  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  West  Point  line. 

Mr.  French  seems  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  occupied  with  the 
constant  and  irritating  demands  upon  him  of  all  kinds,  as  to  have  some- 
what isolated  himself  from  current  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  not  only  his  own,  but  many  other  lines  were  then 
laboring.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  for  some  time  the  business  of  the 
early  lines  was  done  very  largely  at  night.  No  line,  indeed?  could  at  that 
time  boast  of  its  transmitting  capacity.  Mr.  French,  however,  did  a 
large  amount  of  honest  energetic  labor,  and  was  always  personally  popu- 
lar. It  became,  however,  more  and  more  evident  that  the  business,  now 
large  and  exacting,  demanded  a  stronger  and  better  qualified  man  to 
direct  it.  The  line  was  notoriously  unequal  to  the  transmission  of  the 
business  offered.  Both  transmission  and  delivery  were  fearfully  mis- 
managed. To  add  to  all  this,  one  is  astounded  to  know  that  in  an 
office  like  Philadelphia,  doing  business  with  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
and  whose  busiest  hours  of  all  the  day  are  from  1  to  3  p.  m.,  these  very 
hours,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  company's  secretary  who  records  the 
fact,  were  taken  by  the  operators  to  go  to  dinner !  Such  a  looseness  of 
discipline  on  such  a  line  seems  incredible,  and  must  have  been  excep- 
tional. All  this,  however,  led  to  the  evident  necessity  of  a  change. 
On  July  9,  1850,  therefore,  the  board  unanimously  elected  William  M. 
Swain,  who  had  from  the  first  been  a  member  of  the  board,  and  the  first 
Philadelphia  stockholder,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Company. 
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William  M.  Swain. 

Mr.  William  M.  Swain  was  what  Dr.  Chalmers  of  Scotland  used  to 
call  a  "  man  of  vvecht."  He  was  a  man  of  very  positive  character.  He 
was  proprietor  of  the  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  and  watched  it 
with  curious  and  almost  ferocious  fidelity.  At  any  hour  of  the  night 
until  the  paper  went  to  press,  he  could  be  found  watching  the  doors  of 
egress,  and  looking  over  the  face  of  the  sheet  before  the  printing  com- 
menced. In  the  management  of  all  its  departments  he  was  sleeplessly 
vigilant.  No  word  was  allowed  in  the  editorial  columns  which  was 
low,  flippant,  personal,  or  untrue.  One  of  the  Ledger  s  most  welcome 
writers  was  a  gentleman  whose  contributions  Mr.  Swain  greatly  valued, 
although  the  writer  was  never  known  to  him,  for  their  elevated  senti- 
ment and  purity.  His  own  personal  appearance  was  remarkable.  He 
was  of  large  mould.  His  countenance  was  strongly  marked.  It  bore 
a  look  of  mingled  watchfulness  and  sadness.  Like  the  Corliss  engine, 
Mr.  Swain  was  quiet,  massive  and  strong.  He  had  the  appearance  of 
one  who  had  assumed  great  responsibilities.  This  gave  to  his  presence 
a  certain  moroseness  which  prevented  familiarity.  Yet  to  friends  he 
was  communicative  and  kind.  I  knew  him  to  have  most  genial  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart.  He  was  a  good  and  steady  friend.  At  the  time  of 
the  Mexican  war  we  often  slept  on  the  same  table  together,  as  we  waited 
in  the  office  night  after  night  the  arrival  of  army  news  at  Baltimore. 

One  morning  Mr.  Swain  stood  in  the  office  of  the  Ledger  conversing 
with  a  friend.  A  poor  woman  had  just  offered  an  advertisement  which 
she  lacked  money  sufficient  to  pay,  and  was  referred  by  the  clerk  to 
Mr.  Swain.  She  begged  hard  for  a  reduced  price,  but  Mr.  Swain  said 
"  No;  we  treat  all  alike  here."  Mr.  Swain's  friend  handed  the  woman 
the  money  needed,  and  accused  Mr.  Swain  of  hardness.  Mr.  Swain 
made  no  reply,  but  beckoning  to  the  woman,  inquired  into  her  circum- 
stances, found  them  hard,  and  handed  her  a  gold  piece.  "  I  never  mix 
business  with  charity,"  was  his  terse  reply  to  his  friend's  questioning 
look.     "  Business  is  business,"  was  his  favorite  motto. 

As  a  telegraph  officer,  he  at  once  gave  vigor,  method  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  business.  His  predecessor  was  far  too  delightful  a  man  for 
such  a  position.     The  change  of  administration  was  felt  at  once   when 
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Swain  took  the  reins.  He  first  had  the  outward  structure  carefully 
inspected.  Although  a  large  man  he  personally  accompanied  the  inspect- 
ors of  the  line  on  foot  over  every  inch  of  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Washington  !  He  reported  having  found  3,000  escapes  and  removed 
them  all !  He  accepted  nothing  at  second-hand.  He  had  the  whole 
line  stiffened,  straightened  and  cleared  of  obstructions.  Not  a  leaf  was 
allowed  to  touch  the  wires.  Not  a  pole  was  allowed  to  lean.  He 
then  studied  insulation,  and  made  a  sketch  of  what  is  known  as  the 
egg  insulator.  "  That,"  he  said,  taking  me  into  his  office  one  day, 
"  is  the  insulator  of  the  future."  He  deemed  good 
glass  good  enough,  and  the  egg  shape  the  form  of 
maximum  sti-ength.  That  was  the  feature  which  he 
wanted.  The  line  was  quickly  stripped  of  its  former 
insulation  and  equipped  with  egg  insulators,  first  on 
wooden  brackets  and  afterward  on  iron  pins.  The 
"  '    long  gaps  of  hours  during  which  the  service  of  the 

line  had  often  been  suspended  by  rains  and  crosses  and  escapes  and 
broken  wires,  soon  disappeared. 

The  first  act  of  his  administration  after  his  personal  survey  of  the 
line,  was  in  connection  with  the  messenger  service.  He  ordered  that  a 
messenger  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  out  more  than  one  message  at 
a  time,  and  that  he  must  be  timed,  and  obtain  a  timed  receipt.  In 
his  order  he  used  the  following  pithy  words :  "  Boys  must  wait  for 
messages,  not  messages  for  boys."  This  quickened  the  service.  All 
felt  it.  The  business  at  once  increased.  In  an  order  he  said,  "  I  am 
desirous  to  have  the  MagneticTelegraph  Company  become  a  model  for 
other  telegraph  lines  to  follow  in  its  manner  of  conducting  business, 
its  correctness,  promptitude  and  fidelity  to  the  public." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind  and  the  particularity  of 
his  methods,  I  was  once  amused  by  a  call  from  him  to  inquire  with  a 
very  grave  face,  who  was  meant  by  the  signature  J.  D.  R.,  to  a  message 
received  by  him.  On  acknowledging  it  as  mine,  he  said,  somewhat 
sternly,  "Are  you  ashamed  of  your  name.?  when  you  write  me  again 
give  me  your  name  in  full."  On  expressing  the  thought  that  the  initials 
were  sometimes  enough,  he  took  the  reply  up  sharply.  "  Never.  Give  me 
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your  whole  name  or  nothing."  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  a  nature  like 
Mr.  Swain's  sharpened  and  invigorated  and  gave  certainty  to  the  service. 
He  adopted  from  the  first  extreme  views  of  the  company's  responsibility. 
He  claimed  that  the  company  in  taking  a  message  assumed  absolutely 
the  responsibility  of  its  prompt  and  perfect  delivery.  He  took  it  with  all 
its  hazards,  and  made  every  man  feel  that  his  head  depended  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  work.  Responsibility  was  vigorously  impressed  and 
felt  in  every  detail.  In  the  National  Telegraph  Convention  held  in 
Washington  March  5,  1853,  among  the  delegates  to  which  were  Amos 
Kendall,  J.  K.  Morehead,  William  Tanner,  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  D.  S.  Crock- 
ett, J.  D.  Reid,  J.  D.  Caton,  J.  N.  Alvord,  J.  M.  Veitch,  W.  M.  Swain, 
B.  B.  French,  A.  C.  Goell,  H.  O.  Alden,  James  Eddy,  Tall.  P.  Shaffner, 
Geo.  C.  Penniman,  and  W.  J.  Bacon,  Mr.  Swain  spoke  in  his  usual 
earnest  way  as  follows,  in  reference  to  a  resolution  presented  by  Mr. 
Kendall,  proposing  to  insure  dispatches  : 

"  There  is  too  much  of  cheapness  and  looseness  in  all  departments 
of  the  telegraphic  service.  Why  don't  your  lines  pay  }  Why  is  it  that 
we  hear  of  companies  going  into  debt,  and  pleading  poverty.?  Why 
are  there,  on  some  lines,  a  set  of  boys,  without  a  thought  of  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them,  intrusted  with,  and  undertaking  to  do,  a  busi- 
ness of  vast  consequence,  and  often  involving  so  fearful  results 
to  individuals  }  It  is  because  you  have  belittled  your  business.  You 
have  courted  a  sickly  flattery  from  the  public  for  doing  the  business 
cheap,  and  a  cheap,  a  very  cheap  business  you  have  made  of  it.  In 
England,  it  is  otherwise.  Their  rates  may  be  too  high,  but  there  you 
find  educated  and  intelligent  men  to  wait  on  you.  They  charge  you  a 
good  price.  They  deliver  your  message,  not  by  a  poor  boy  picked  up 
from  the  streets  to  deliver  messages  at  a  small  weekly  pittance,  but  by 
a  man  —  a  porter  —  who  charges  his  porterage,  cab  hire  and  insurance, 
and  takes  a  receipt.  But  you  are  afraid  to  do  that.  You  are  afraid  the 
people  will  cry  'extortion!'  And  what  do  you  do.?  You  take  a 
message  involving  thousands  of  dollars,  transmit  it  for  ten  cents  (uttered 
disgustedly),  and  deliver  it  free,  and  think  you  have  done  a  meritorious 
public  act !  And  then,  having  no  profits,  you  come  with  long  faces, 
and  want  help,  instead  of  doing  business  at  living  rates  like  sensible 
men." 

In  consistence  with  his  habits  of  order,  he  had  a  resolution  passed 
making  it   obligatory  for   offices   to  make   a  public  announcement  of 
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the  exact  hours  of  opening  and  closing,  these  hours  always  to  denote 
local  time,  and  advocated  the  following  resolution,  presented  by  Judge 
J.  D.  Caton,  of  Illinois : 

"  Resolved,  That  no  operator  ought  to  be  employed  on  any  line  after 
having  been  qualified  or  employed  previously  on  any  other  line,  unless 
he  shall  produce  a  satisfactory  written  recommendation  for  capacity, 
integrity  and  industry,  from  the  President  or  Superintendent  of  such 
other  line.  And  that,  whenever  an  operator  or  employee  shall  wish  to 
leave  the  service  of  one  company,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper 
officer  of  such  company  to  give  him  a  just  statement  of  his  qualifica- 
tions, unless  he  shall  be  deemed  unworthy  of  further  employment." 

It  was  still  further  characteristic  of  his  careful  habits  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  deemed  important  that,  in  the  receipt,  trans- 
mission, and  writing  out  of  messages  intended  to  be  passed  over  to  con- 
necting lines,  the  full  and  explicit  address  of  its  designation  to  be 
given  in  letters,  and  that  no  abbreviations  be  suffered  to  be  made  by  the 
operator  or  copyist  in  any  message  of  a  customer ;  and  further,  that  in 
all  messages  passing  over  any  line,  the  number  of  words  of  which  the 
message  is  composed  be  checked." 

During  Mr.  Swain's  administration  messages  were  required  to  be 
received  upon  the  Morse  register,  and  the  strips  of  paper  bearing  the 
record  were  all  preserved,  with  the  name  of  the  operator,  and  the  time 
indorsed  thereon.  He  would  not  allow  messages  to  be  received  by 
sound. 

Mr.  Swain  had  a  habit  of  occasionally  bringing  in  a  friend  with  him 
to  the  office.  His  associates  were  all  men  of  marked  business  ability. 
While  standing  near  the  manager  or  clerk  on  duty  he  would  usually 
start  a  conversation  full  of  the  most  valuable  hints  on  business  methods 
and  rules,  directed  to  his  companion,  but  really  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  those  around  him.  This  was  his  plan  of  elevating  the 
service.  He  made  himself  felt  in  every  department.  These  conversa- 
tions are  still  vividly  remembered  by  those  who  heard  them. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  under  such  exact  and  thorough  discipline 
the  business  inspired  universal  confidence.  The  outside  structure  also 
became  unsurpassed  for  its  reliability  and  careful  construction. 
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Mr.  Swain,  however,  had  interests  outside  of  the  telegraph  which 
demanded  much  of  his  time.  He  could  readily  see,  also,  that  the 
telegraph  interests  of  the  country  were  approaching  a  point  at  which 
they  would  require  the  undivided  service  of  men  of  the  first  qualities 
of  executive  ability  and  vigor.  He  also  early  recognized  the  necessity 
of  organic  union  of  the  leading  lines,  and  aided  its  accomplishment. 
But  he,  at  the  same  time,  felt  that  his  own  work  was  over,  and  deter- 
mined to  resign.     This  he  did  July  i,  1858. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Swain's  closing  address  to  the  Company 
on  declining  re-election  : 

"  I  congratulate  you  that  we  are  entirely  free  from  debt ;  that  we 
have  ample  funds  to  pay  the  semi-annual  rent  of  $11,500  to  the  Wash- 
ington and  New  Orleans  Company  (which  the  Company  had  leased) ; 
the  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent  upon  our  capital  of  $375,000 ; 
and  have  besides  $30,000  in  reserve  to  rebuild  our  lines  and  defend 
our  rights. 

''  I  entertain  the  impression  that,  at  the  commencement  of  telegraph- 
ing, the  tariff  of  prices  was  too  low  for  the  true  interests  of  the  com- 
panies and  the  public.  I  favor  ^s  low  prices  as  a  customer,  in  any 
business,  can  be  well  served  for.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  had  the 
prices  of  transmission  of  messages  been  double  what  they  were,  the 
lines  would  have  been  better,  superior  ability  would  have  been  employed 
with  a  better  remuneration,  the  public  would  have  been  better  served, 
and  the  tariffs  now  might  have  been  lower  than  they  are, 

"  Express  companies  have  a  different  price  for  transporting  very  val- 
uable articles  from  that  for  the  transportation  of  articles  of  less  value. 
The  telegraph  companies,  however,  charge  a  poor  widow  for  a  despatch 
announcing  her  affliction,  the  same  tariff  that  they  charge  to  a  banker 
or  merchant  for  a  message  involving  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Now 
could  the  tariff  of  rates  be  proportioned  in  some  degree  to  the  respon- 
sibility involved,  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  strict 
business  justice. 

"  We  may  look  upon  Electric  Telegraphy  as  still  in  its  infancy.  I 
doubt  not  that  the  globe  is  yet  to  be  girdled  and  the  earth  threaded  in 
every  direction  with  conductors.  How  far  this  newly-applied  power  is 
to  be  instrumental  in  accomplishing  the  fulfillment  of  Scriptural 
prophecy,  that  all  nations  shall  speak  one  language,  and  that  'nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more,'  I  must  leave  future  history  to  tell." 
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This  is  but  an  abstract  of  a  long  and  thoughtful  address.  The 
author  of  it  and  almost  all  his  companions  in  the  Board  are  now  dead. 

Among  Mr.  Swain's  orders  were  the  following : 

Messengers  with  blanks  and  pencils  will  enter  the  cars  at  every 
station,  to  enable  passengers  to  send  messages  without  leaving  their 
seats. 

January  21,  1851.  Mr.  Swain  issued  an  order  forbidding  abbreviations 
of  any  kind  in  transmission,  and  ordered  "  where  quantities,  amounts 
and  numbers  are  mentioned  in  a  message,  the  operator  sending  will 
repeat  them,  so  that  the  receiver  may  compare  and  be  doubly  certain 
of  having  it  correct." 

January  30,  1851.  The  addresses  of  senders  of  messages  were  ordered 
to  be  written  on  the  back. 

February  2,  1851.  Ordered  offices  to  keep  strings  off  the  wires  as 
offensive  to  taste  and  indicating  carelessness,  as  well  as  being  hurtful. 

March  19,  1851.  Order  issued  refusing  right  to  operators  to  be  gath- 
erers of  news. 

April  7,  1 85 1.  Ordered  every  message  to  be  acknowledged  before 
sending  a  second. 

On  October  16,  1850,  Mr.  Swain  addressed  the  operators: 

"  I  am  desirous  to  have  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Co.  become  a  model 
for  other  lines  to  follow  in  its  manner  of  transacting  business,  its  cor- 
rectness, promptness  and  fidelity  to  the  public.  I  am  desirous  of  this, 
as  well  for  the  credit  of  each  of  us  as  for  the  interest  and  prosperity 
of  the  Company  itself. 

"  The  only  correct  principle  of  competition  in  business,  and  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  only  safe  one  for  any  person  to  rely  upon  in  any 
business,  is  to  serve  customers  better  than  a  competitor  can  serve  his. 
It  appears  to  me  that  any  person  is  safe  in  business  if  he  unite  a  con- 
sciousness of  ability  to  do  this,  with  a  determination  to  the  same  end. 

"  If  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  can  acquire  the  reputation  of 
being  the  model  line  of  the  country,  and  it  can  only  be  acquired  with 
the  aid  of  all  its  departments,  it  will  secure  the  greater  proportion  of 
business,  and  those  employed  upon  it  will  be  sought  for  by  other  com- 
panies at  higher  rates  of  compensation  than  to  those  from  lines  of  less 
repute. 

"  Now,  to  acquire  this  desirable  reputation,  the  line,  in  all  its  manage- 
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ment,  must  be  not  only  in   reality  pure  but,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above 
suspicion.     It  must  be  so  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  fact  " 

All  this  and  much  more  of  a  like  quality  was  in  connection  with  an 
order  to  exclude  every  one  from  access  to  the  operating  rooms  except 
those  on  duty,  and  which  resulted  in  large  placards  being  at  once 
placed  on  every  office  entrance  to  the  operating  rooms  —  *'  No  admis- 
sion   UNDER    ANY  PRETENSE    EXCEPT    FOR   CLERKS    AND    OPERATORS   OF 

THIS  Company." 

In  reference  to  property  the  following  order  was  issued  : 

"  The  property  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  should  be 
marked  so  that  it  can  be  described,  distinguished,  sworn  to,  and  recov- 
ered when  lost.  Do  me  the  favor  to  mark  every  thing  markable  with 
ink,  knife  or  file,  with  four  straight  marks  or  dots,  intended  to  represent 
the  four  words  of  which  the  name  of  our  Company  is  composed." 

On  July  14,  1853,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  who  had  been  a  Director  from 
the  organization  of  the  company,  and  for  several  years  its  active,  ener- 
getic and  watchful  secretary,  and  to  whom  the  company  was  indebted 
for  much  enthusiastic  service  outside  of  his  official  duties,  declined 
re-election  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

On  Tune  20,  1854,  the  Morse  patent  covering  the  local  circuit  was 
renewed  for  seven  years.     Alfred  Vail  was  elected  a  Director  July  i, 

1855- 

Acting  under  Mr.  Swain's  counsel,  the  Magnetic  Company,  June  2, 
1854,  entered  a  disclaimer  of  the  eighth  claim  of  the  Morse  patent, 
which  claimed  "  the  use  of  the  motive  power  of  the  electro  or  galvanic 
current,  however  developed^  for  making  or  imprinting  intelligible  charac- 
ters or  signs  at  any  distance."  The  breadth  of  the  claim  was  regarded 
dangerous. 

On  August  I,  1855,  the  basis  of  twenty  words  as  the  minimum  of  the 
first  charge  on  messages,  with  a  rate  five  cents  less  than  a  message  of 
similar  length  under  the  former  tariff,  was  inaugurated,  and  was  reported 
as  a  success.  The  number  of  messages  and  receipts  increased.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  to  note  that  at  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to 
annex  Brooklyn  by  laying  a  cable  across  the  East  river,  and  opening 
an    office    in    Montague    street,  but  which    was,    after  a  few  months, 
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abandoned,  the  messages  only   averaging   one  per  day,  and  the  receipts 
for  three  months  being  ^31.14. 

Magnetic  Telegraph  Co.  Staff,  1852. 

JVe7C  York. 

Charles  F.  Wood,  Chief. 

Joseph  Beach,         James  L.  Lillis,     W,  W.  Porter,        E.  Clasback, 

A.  H.Cummings,     J.  S.  Brown,  R.H.Woodward,  George  Stoker, 

T.  L.  Lillis. 

Baltimore. 
John  H.  Witman,  Geo.  K.  Witman,  John  Butler,  Philip  Crook, 

James  Menzies,     A.  S.  Cook. 

Philadelphia. 
W.  P.  Westervelt,  Chief  and  Superintendent. 
Joseph  F.  Beatty,  E.  F.  Hunt,  C.  H.  H.  Pannell,  C.  E.  Northway, 

Jno.  P.  McLear,     R.  J.  Beall,  Jos.  S.  Greene,      E.  M.  Heist, 

Thos.  P.  Bladen,  L.  Eglee. 

Washingtoti. 
J.  Read  Bailey,       J.  Mitchell,  A.  H.  Hall,  Romulus  Gai, 

J.  M.  Towers,        Lambert  Tree. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  under  Mr.  Swain's  management 
was  not  only  exact  but  liberal  and  enterprising.  In  1856,  it  leased  for 
a  term  of  ten  years  from  July  7,  1856,  the  lines  of  the  Washington  and 
New  Orleans  Telegraph  Company,  and  carried  into  that  line  some  of 
the  vigor  which  Mr.  Swain  had  infused  into  his  own.  The  terms  of  the 
lease  were  four  per  cent  per  annum  upon  its  capital  and  half  of  all 
profits  over  eight  per  cent.  On  the  leasing  of  this  important  line  John 
Kendall  became  General  Superintendent  of  the  united  lines.  He  was 
not  a  success.  One  of  his  orders  was  to  fine  the  operators  five  dollars 
for  errors.     Yet   he    was  a  most   excellent   and    faithful    officer. 

Mr.  Swain  early  saw  the  danger  of  the  segregated  condition  of  the 
companies  of  the  country,  and  had  he  not  been  tied  down  with  local 
duties  would  have  taken  a  more  active  part  in  their  union.     It  is  an  evi- 
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dence  of  his  liberality,  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  that  although  it  was  his 
interest  to  foster  southern  business  by  his  own  lines,  he  leased  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company  a  wire  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York 
expressly  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  his  own  line  for  southern  busi- 
ness as  well  as  for  prompter  western  service.  He  gave  the  same  facility 
to  Mr.  Kendall,  from  Baltimore,  and  treated  all  with  uprightness  and 
justice. 

Up  to  1855,  the  crossing  of  the  North  river  was  a  source  of  constant 
anxiety  and  outlay.  The  cables  made  from  time  to  time  were  feeble 
and  imperfect.  Mr.  Swain,  early  after  his  election,  ordered  masts  of 
great  height  erected  at  and  opposite  Fort  Washington.  On  these  five 
wires  were  suspended  in  summer.  In  winter  gutta  percha-covered 
wires  were  submerged  and  successfully  used.  On  January  12,  1856,  the 
masts  were  broken  for  the  third  time  by  sleet  and  storm.  On  February 
12,  1856,  Samuel  C.  Bishop  supplied  an  armored  cable  with  three  con- 
ductors, which  Superintendent  W.  P.  Westervelt  saw  successfully  laid 
across  the  North  river  opposite  the  Stevens'  estate,  at  Hoboken.  That 
cable  was  the  first  practical  solution  of  cable  crossings  for  our  large 
rivers.  A  similar  one  was  laid  at  the  Susquehanna,  and  soon  after  at 
the  Bush,  Darby,  Gunpowder,  Brandywine,  Trenton  and  Raritan  rivers. 
Masts  were  everywhere  abandoned.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  success 
of  the  cable  movement  that  subterranean  lines  were  proposed.  All 
experience,  however,  was  against  them.  The  project  was  abandoned 
almost  as  soon  as  entertained. 

Mr.  Swain  showed,  in  his  watchfulness  over  these  cables,  the  prac- 
tical quality  of  his  mind.  They  were  kept  down  by  heavy  weights  with 
square  ends.  Anchors  caught  these  squa,re  weights,  and  the  cable  had 
to  be  sacrificed  in  almost  every  case.  Mr.  Swain  saw  this,  had  the 
weights  made  oval,  allowing  anchors  to  slip  over  them,  and  the  breaks 
thereafter  became  rare.     Nothing  escaped  hini. 

From  its  peculiar  field  it  was  natural  that  the  Magnetic  Company 
should  be  the  first  to  meet  with  opposition.  And  so  it  happened  that 
when  Royal  E.  House  invented  his  beautiful  device  for  recording  by 
the  use  of  the  electric  current,  messages  in  Roman  characters,  and 
obtained  his  patent,  a  company  was  quickly  organized  to  test  its  merits 
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and  compete  for  public  business.  Accordingly  in  June,  1848,  the  "  New 
York  and  Washington  Printing  Telegraph  Co."  was  organized,  and  under 
the  presidency  of  Hugh  Downing,  of  Philadelphia,  took  a  moderate 
share  of  the  business.  Had  Mr.  Downing  been  a  more  practical  and 
discreet  manager  it  might  have  been  a  formidable  competitor.  St. 
George  T.  Campbell,  January  21,  1852,  notified  the  House  Co.  that  any 
attempt  to  build  south  of  Philadelphia  would  be  resisted  on  the  plea  of 
an  infringement  of  the  Morse  patent.  The  opposition  of  the  House 
Printing  Telegraph  Company  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
was,  however,  never  seriously  felt.  The  "  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany "  had  a  much  more  serious  competitor  in  the  "  North  American 
Telegraph  Company,"  or  "Bain  Line,"  organized  also  in  1848,  under 
the  vigorous  presidency  of  Zenas  Barnum,  of  Baltimore,  and  of  which 
Henry  J.  Rogers  was  superintendent.  The  Bain  machinery  used  on 
that  line  was  claimed  by  Prof.  Morse  as  a  flagrant  piracy  of  his  own 
invention.  Even  the  Morse  relay  and  local  circuits  were  used.  The 
Magnetic  Company  therefore  commenced  proceedings  in  equity  against 
the  new  company,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Morse  claims  were 
thoroughly  estabUshed,  and  on  January  i,  1852,  the  property  of  the  Bain 
line  was  surrendered  to  the  Magnetic  Company  for  an  issue  of  $83,000 
of  Magnetic  stock,  all  damages  by  reason  of  alleged  violation  of  the  pat- 
ent to  be  waived.  It  is  proof  of  the  vigor  of  the  opposition  and  of  the 
business  which  the  contest  had  developed,  that  immediately  on  their  union 
the  receipts  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  increased  one  hundred 
per  cent.  The  Bain  line  owed  much  of  their  fine  working  capacity  to 
the  use  of  number  eight  galvanized  wires,  manufactured  by  Marshall 
Lefferts  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  which,  for  a  time,  the  Magnetic 
Company  refused  to  employ. 

The  dividends  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,  ending  with  1852,  were  severally  six,  nine,  two,  two,  and  nine 
per  cent  per  annum.  In  1853  and  1854  dividends  of  thirteen  per  cent 
per  annum  were  declared.  After  this,  quarterly  dividends  of  three  per 
cent  were  regularly  paid,  at  the  same  time  that  a  good  surplus  was 
invariably  retained  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  for  emergencies,  and  all 
this  was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a  vigojrous  opposition. 
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In  1859,  when  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  then  under  the  full 
prestige  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  executive  and  backing,  had  incor- 
porated all  the  chief  lines  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  House  Printing  Telegraph  Company's  line  south  of  New 
York,  and  was  projecting  other  important  lines  under  the  Hughes  pat- 
ent, the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  through  its  chief  stockholders, 
Prof.  Morse,  Amos  Kendall,  William  M.  Swain,  Zenas  Barnum,  Merritt 
Canby,  Samuel  C  Bishop,  B.  B.  French  and  others,  favored  consolida- 
tion with  the  American.  Every  thing  tended  toward  a  unification  of 
telegraph  interests  on  a  wide  scale,  as  the  means  of  preserving  the  value 
of  telegraphic  property.  George  H.  Hart,  William  Heaton,  George 
Griscom,  Jerry  Walker  and  others,  protested  against  surrender.  But 
the  wise  men  won,  and  on  receipt  of  $500,000  American  Telegraph 
Company  stock,  transferred  to  the  American  Company,  $369,300  of  the 
Magnetic  Company's  stock,  a  fund  of  $103,000  furnished  by  the  Amer- 
can  Company  having  been  successfully  used  to  purchase  the  stock  ot 
the  protestants.  Three  out  of  eight  directors  were  secured  to  represent 
the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  stockholders  in  the  Americaii  Com- 
pany, and  Zenas  Barnum,  President  of  the  Magnetic,  was  elected 
President  of  the  consolidated  companies. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  George  H.  Hart, 
suited  Mr.  Swain.  He  was  severely  exact,  systematic,  conservative. 
His  motto  was,  "There  is  no  friendship  in  business."  In  1859,  when 
the  consolidating  processes  began  to  be  active,  and  Swain  shook  hands 
with  Sibley,  Mr.  Hart  sold  out  and  retired.  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Bladen, 
a  most  excellent  man,  took  his  place.  Joseph  Sailer  remained  Secre- 
tary to  the  last.     He  was  a  cultivated  gentleman  and  a  steady  friend. 

No  company  organized  in  America  has  had  its  affairs  managed  v/ith 
more  scrupulous  honor,  or  minute  care,  or  intelligent  vigor,  than  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  under  Mr.  Swain,  and  to  him  must 
ever  be  accorded  the  first   rank  as  a  telegraph   administrator. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  example  of  that  company,  the 
carefulness  of  its  instructions,  the  safeguards  it  adopted,  the  sense  of 
responsibility  it  inspired,  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  telegraph 
administration  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Washington  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Company. 

MR.  KENDALL  early  regarded  the  South  as  the  most  valua- 
ble field  for  the  employment  of  the  telegraph.  He  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  its  commerce  and  necessities.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  New  York,  dated  September  18,  1846,  he  wrote,  with 
more  than  his  usual  warmth,  as  follows : 

"The  line  south  is  the  great  commercial  line  of  the  country.  The 
results  of  the  Express  Mail  run  by  me  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
when  Postmaster-General,  gave  me  confidence  in  the  telegraph  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  It  carried  letters  at  triple  postage,  and  slips  for 
the  newspapers  free.  It  obtained  no  revenue  on  the  correspondence 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  was  a  railroad  mail,  and 
none  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  where  it  was  carried  by 
steamboat.  Yet  the  gross  revenue  yielded  by  that  mail  exceeded 
$280,000  per  annum,  being  over  $200  per  mile  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  or  more  than  enough  to  build  a  telegraph  of  two  good  wires. 

"  From  the  following  facts  you  can  judge  whether  a  telegraph  on  this 
line  will  not  yield  an  income  three  or  four  times  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  Express  Mail : 

"  I  St.  The  charge  may  be  doubled,  by  which  the  income  would  be 
doubled  without  any  increase  in  the  number  of  communications. 

"  2d.  The  number  of  communications  will  be  greatly  increased.  It 
took  two  weeks  to  exchange  communications  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  by  the  Express  Mail ;  by  telegraph  it  can  be  done  several 
times  a  day.  The  express  was  a  daily  mail ;  the  telegraph  is  an  all-day 
mail.  Experience  shows  that  parties  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
often  exchange  communications  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  same 
would  happen  between  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities  on  the  one 
hand  and  New  Orleans  on  the  other. 
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"3d.  The  press  paid  the  Express  Mail  nothing;  it  will  pay  the  tele- 
graph over  ten  per  cent  of  its  income. 

"  4th.  The  local  correspondence  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
paid  the  Express  Mail  nothing ;  it  now  pays  the  telegraph  more  than 
half  its  income.  Between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  the  same  advan- 
tage is  to  be  gained  by  the  telegraph. 

"5th.  The  Express  Mail  derived  no  income  from  the  western  corre- 
spondence with  New  York  and  the  East,  but  the  telegraph  will  obtain 
a  large  accession  by  sending  all  western  telegraphic  dispatches  from 
Philadelphia  to  that  city. 

"  I  will  not  carry  out  the  estimate  of  income  which  these  facts  justify, 
lest  it  should  startle  credulity  itself;  but  I  will  suppose  that  it  will  but 
double  that  of  the  Express  Mail,  producing  the  gross  annual  sum  of 
$560,000.  Suppose  the  annual  expenses  be  $110,000  (at  least  $30,000 
more  than  they  will  be),  it  would  leave  a  net  annual  income  of  $450,000. 
T/iis  is  more  than  etiough  to  build  a  line  of  four  wires  from  city  to  city. 
It  is  equal  to  six  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  $7,500,000. 

"  There  is  no  other  chance  in  the  world  for  creating  so  great  a  prop- 
erty by  so  small  an  expenditure.  A  capital  of  $150  per  mile  will  carry 
a  first-rate  line  of  wire  from  this  city  to  New  Orleans,  and  that  wire 
would  soon  give  the  means  to  put  up  another. 

"  That  it  was  the  through-going  business  which  produced  most  of  the 
revenue  to  the  Express  Mail  is  shown  by  the  post-office  accounts,  viz. : 

Total   charge  on  mails  sent,  as  officially  reported,  for  three  quarters, 
ending  30th  September,  1837,  $179,406. 

New  York $64,998 

Philadelphia 10, 940 

New   Orleans 51, 235 

Mobile 26,482 

In  all $153^655 


"This,  you  will  perceive,  is  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
amount;  all  the  intermediate  cities  giving  but  $25,751.  Several  small 
offices  made  no  returns,  but  they  would  not  have  varied  the  result 
$10,000. 

"  The  aggregate  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  $75,938,  and  of 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  $77,717. 

"  These  facts  show  how  the  great  commercial  business  of  the  country 
is  concentrated  at  or  near  the  extremes  of  the  northern  and  southern 
line,  the  intermediate  places  being  of  little  comparative  importance. 

"AMOS  KENDALL." 
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Acting  upon  the  evidence  in  his  possession  of  the  great  value  of  a 
telegraphic  connection  with  the  cities  of  the  south,  measures  were 
early  taken  to  construct  a  line  to  New  Orleans  via  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  Montgomery  and  Mobile.  The  lesson  learned  by  the  lack 
of  particularity  in  the  O'Reilly  contract  had  been  already  learned,  and 
in  November,  1846,  a  contract,  remarkable  for  its  detail  and  careful 
statement  of  particulars,  was  executed  between  the  patentees  and 
John  J.  Haley,  of  New  York,  for  the  construction  of  the  line.  The 
patent  was  placed  in  the  possession  of  three  trustees,  with  directions 
to  issue  it  only  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  and  the  completion 
of  the  whole  line  by  October  i,  1848.  The  terms  of  the  contract 
were,  $150  per  mile  of  a  single  wire  line  and  $200  for  one  of  two  wires. 
The  patentees  were  to  receive  an  amount  of  stock  equal  to  that  issued 
for  the  construction.  The  patentees'  interest  in  construction  does 
not  appear.  It  was  complimentary  to  the  New  York,  Albany  and 
Buffalo  Telegraph  Company  that  its  line  was  to  be  recognized  as  the 
model  for  the  construction  of  the  line  south,  except  that  the  number 
of  poles  were  not  to  exceed  twenty  per  mile.  This  was  Mr.  Kendall's 
plan  to  secure  insulation,  by  diminishing  the  points  of  contact.  The 
articles  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  regulating  the  powers 
of  trustees  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  powers  south.  Instead 
of  tacit  understandings,  as  proved  so  disastrous  in  the  case  of  O'Reilly, 
every  thing  was  clearly  and  fully  expressed  in  the  contract.  The 
contractor  was  held  firmly  to  his  agreement.  Subscriptions  were 
speedily  and  easily  obtained  for  the  whole  line,  with  ten  per  cent  paid 
down  at  the  time  of  subscribing.  Mr.  Kendall's  letter,  already  quoted, 
was  printed  and  largely  circulated,  and,  although  it  scarcely  required 
it  to  convince  southern  men  of  the  value  of  such  a  mode  of  commu- 
nication, it  materially  aided  the  contractor  in  closing  his  subscription 
list.  The  amount  subscribed  was  in  all  $280,850.  The  capital  stock 
was  1561,700. 

The  line  was  no  doubt  built  in  ordinary  good  faith,  but  men's  ideas 
of  a  reliable  structure  at  that  period  were  not  exalted.  Mr.  Haley  was 
a  good  man,  and  made  good  pies  in  Nassau  street.  He  was  a  relative 
of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  and  had  offered  a  bonus  for  the  contract.     To  him 
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the  building  of  the  southern  line  was  a  matter  of  money  making.  He 
chose  a  good  assistant  in  Charles  S.  Bulkley,  who  left  the  New  York 
office  to  be  Haley's  engineer.  Had  the  experience  of  twenty  years 
gone  with  them,  the  rosy  visions  of  Mr.  Kendall's  letter  might  have 
been  at  once  realized.  But,  in  spite  of  all  care,  and  after  all  the 
fidelity  of  trustees  and  agents,  the  line  when  finished  was  not  the 
reliable  permanent  structure  it  has  since  become.  When  it  was 
opened  for  business  it  was  flooded  with  messages,  and  became  an 
important  feeder  of  the  line  to  New  York.  When  the  communication 
was  unbroken,  the  volume  of  business  was  very  large.  Yet  such  was 
its  irregularity  that  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  in  order  to 
control  and  develop  it,  were  enabled  to  lease  it,  July  7,  1856,  for  ten 
years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  four  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  and 
half  of  all  profits  over  eight  per  cent.  The  necessities  of  the  line 
were  made  apparent  by  the  terms  of  the  lease.  By  it  the  lessees  agreed 
to  spend  at  once  ^25,000  on  permanent  improvements,  and  all  the 
excess  over  four  per  cent,  in  rendering  the  line  thoroughly  reliable  and 
equal  to  its  best  portions.  One  of  these  improvements  was  an  increase 
in  the  number, of  poles.  The  commissioners  of  the  Washington  and 
New  Orleans  line  in  perfecting  this  important  contract  were  Amos 
Kendall,  Edward  G.  Hyde  and  W.  M.  Goodrich.  John  Kendall  was 
appointed  General  Superintendent  of  the  united  lines  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York.  Since  that  period  the  history  of  the  Company 
has  been  merged  with  the  Magnetic  and  American  and  Western  Union 
Companies,  under  whom  the  route  has  been  made  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  uniform  of  any  in  America.  The  whole  structure  has 
been  thoroughly  rebuilt,  furnished  with  wires  of  the  highest  capacity, 
and  planted  along  the  railroads. 

For  some  years  after  the  construction  of  the  Washington  and  New 
Orleans  line,  Charles  S.  Bulkley  acted  as  Superintendent  and  Elam 
Alexander  as  President.  Mr.  Bulkley,  while  so  engaged,  invented  the 
earliest  of  the  automatic  repeating  instruments  which  now  form  so 
valuable  a  part  of  American  telegraphic  machinery,  and  which  enabled 
messages  to  be  sent  direct  from  New  York  and  Washington  to  New 
Orleans.     In  doing  so  -the  line  was  divided  into  ten  circuits,  with  a 
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repeater  for  each.  It  is  not  now  used.  It  was  called  an  open  circuit 
repeater,  and  was  ingenious  and  useful.  By  some  it  is  still  regarded 
as  unexcelled.  Davis  and  Rae,  in  their  beautiful  hand-book  of 
electrical  diagrams,  omit  mention  of  it.  Prescott  describes  it  in  full. 
Frank  L.  Pope  thus  neatly  and  concisely  describes  its  action  : 

"  Bulkley  arranged  the  terminal  main  batteries  upon  each  circuit,  so 
that  when  the  line  was  at  rest  the  action  of  each  battery  opposed  and 
neutralized  that  of  the  other  The  signals  were  sent  by  an  ingenious 
transmitter,  worked  by  a  local  circuit  and  key.  The  transmitter 
reversed  the  poles  of  the  battery  at  the  sending  station  every  time  the 
key  was  depressed.  It  was  the  precise  arrangement  now  forming  an 
important  portion  of  the  quadruplex  apparatus.  The  relay  thus  brought 
into  action  at  the  distant  station,  worked  by  a  local  circuit  another 
transmitter  for  the  next  circuit,  and  so  on.  Of  course  it  would  oper- 
ate equally  well  in  either  direction,  as  it  mattered  not  which  battery 
was  reversed  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  other.  This  repeater 
was  justly  regarded  as  a  marvelous  triumph  of  ingenuity." 

Bulkley  concealed  his  invention  from  prying  eyes  and  expert 
"  improvers,"  by  adopting  Vail's  plan  of  fitting  up  the  connections 
by  such  a  wondrous  maze  of  wire  ringlets  as  effectually  bothered  and 
defeated  investigation. 

Like  all  other  lines,  much  of  the  value  of  the  Washington  and  New 
Orleans  line  grew  out  of  the  patience,  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  its 
employees,  some  of  whom  are  still  ih  service.  Among  the  more 
devoted  of  these  men  were  J.  R.  Dowell,  of  Richmond,  J.  A.  Brenner, 
of  Augusta,  E.  W,  Barnes,  of  New  Orleans,  W.  Sanford  and  C.  G. 
Merriwether,  of  Mobile,  C.  H.  Edwards,  of  Pollard,  and  the  excellent 
W,  M.  Nettles,  sometimes  called  "  Peach  Tree,"  of  Selma.  The  name 
of  "  Peach  Tree  "  grew  out  of  some  honest  haste  to  do  his  duty  during 
the  war,  which  induced  him  to  pull  up  a  peach  tree  to  which  his  horse 
was  tied,  rather  than  wait  to  untie  it,  and  thus  miss  a  chance  at  the 
Yankees. 

The  final  value  of  this  line,  when  its  great  points  of  profit  were 
connected  under  a  single  administration  and  reached  by  a  single 
writing,  was  another  revelation  of  the  secret-  of  telegraphic  success, 
which  every  year  made  more  and  more  apparent. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


The  Western  Telegraph  Company. 

THE  Western  Telegraph  Company  was  organized  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
November  10,  1848.  The  route  of  its  line  was  from  Baltimore  to 
Wheeling,  via  Harper's  Ferry  and  Brownsville.  The  distance  was  277 
miles.  It  included  also  a  branch  from  Frederick  to  Washington  of  45 
miles.  Subscriptions  were  freely  obtained  even  at  the  smallest  places. 
Cumberland  and  Uniontown  each  subscribed  about  ^10,000.  Balti- 
more, where  the  value  of  the  telegraph  was  first  realized,  gave  $50,000. 
The  builders,  Messrs.  E.  M.  and  E.  D.  Townsend,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
were  allowed  $300  a  mile  for  a  single  wire  line,  with  20  poles  per  mile, 
the  wire  to  be  three-ply,  number  14,  iron  wire,  and  to  be  painted  as 
put  up,  to  be  insulated  with  square  glass  blocks,  set  in  the  end  of  the 
poles,  with  a  glass  cover,  and  a  wooden  roof  ten  inches  square.  The 
poles  were  to  be  of  white  oak,  chestnut  or  cedar.  The  subscription  of 
$96,600  was  readily  obtained,  and  promptly  paid.  Yet  the  contractors 
left  numerous  debts  along  the  line  to  annoy  the  new  company.  Of  the 
$300  per  mile  allowed  for  construction,  the  patentees  had  a  share  in  the 
profits.  The  structure  could  not  have  cost  more  than  $100  per  mile. 
Poles  were  cheap  and  convenient.  A  committee  reported  the  line  as 
thoroughly  built  and  complete.  They  would  not  swear  to  it  now. 
William  Reynolds  and  John  F.  Pickrell  were  the  Trustees.  In  those 
early  days  a  wiggle  of  the  magnet  was  success.  The  by-laws  were  care- 
fully drawn  by  James  Faulkner,  Thomas  J.  McKaig,  Howard  Kennedy, 
George  R.  Dodge  and  James  Gittings.  The  contractors  of  their  own 
accord  built  a  branch  from  Brownsville  to  Pittsburg  —  32  miles  —  to 
turn  an  honest  penny  by  a  sale  to  the  company.     This  whole  route  was 
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spoken  of  as  the  legitimate  Morse  line  to  the  west.  It  was  to  be  fed 
by  the  Magnetic  at  Baltimore.  Hence  the  ease  in  obtaining  subscrip- 
tions. The  limitation  of  the  number  of  poles  to  20  per  mile  was  Mr, 
Kendall's  idea,  and  the  object  was  to  improve  the  insulation.  A  single 
winter's  experience  proved  its  fallacy,  and  35  became  the  standard 
number. 

The  first  officers  were  John  F.  Pickrell,  President ;  Thomas  G. 
McKaig,  Treasurer ;  Howard  Kennedy,  Secretary.  The  Secretary  was 
also  Superintendent.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  refused  to  join  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  patent.  That  was  like  him.  He  wanted  half  the  capital  for  the 
patent.  Kendall  settled  three-fourths  of  the  patent  interest  at  a 
quarter.  The  stock  issued  to  him  for  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Vail  and  Dr.  Gale 
was  122,325.  This  made  the  capital  1118,925.  The  first  Board  of 
Directors  was  composed  as  follows :  Marcus  Denison,  J  ohn  H.  B. 
Latrobe,  George  R.  Dodge,  A.  B.  Hanson,  James  Giddings,  C.  J. 
Faulkner,  Geo.  W.  Cass,  J.  C.  Acheson,  J.  R.  Baker,  Amos  Kendall. 
The  staff"  of  the  line,  when  opened,  was  as  follows : 

Salaries. 

Baltimore    Allen  Paine,  Jr $600 

Baltimore    John  A.  Thompson    250 

Baltimore    John  H.  Miller 300 

Washington,  D.  C E.  Colton 

Frederick C.  Schroeder 

Harper's  Ferry W.  H.  Heiss 250 

Martinsburgh    C.  D.  Hebb 300 

Cumberland    John  R.  Mingle 400 

Uniontown    W.  H.  Parish 300 

Brownsville W.  H.  McCalla 300 

Washington,  Pa A.  Morgan 300 

Wheeling B.  Howard,  Jr 500 


500 
400 


William  H.  Heiss,  who  took  the  office  at  Harper's  Ferry,  became 
afterward  connected  with  the  "Magnetic"  Company  in  1847.  He 
built  in  company  with  Samuel  Porter  the  line  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Long  Branch ;  became  Superintendent  of  the  Washington  and  New 
Orleans  Company  after  Charles  Buckley  entered  the  military  tele- 
graph  service ;    and  was  Superintendent  of  military   telegraph    lines 
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under  Gen.  Stager.  After  the  war  he  became  Superintendent  for 
the  American  Telegraph  Company,  and  then,  for  seven  years,  was 
Superintendent  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  until  it 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  line  was  opened  before  the  high  expectation 
formed  of  a  close  connection  with  the  seaboard  line  was  dispelled. 
The  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company,  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  obtained 
control  of  a  line  built  by  George  C.  Penniman  and  Henry  J.  Rogers, 
from  Harrisburgh  to  Baltimore.  It  could  readily  have  made  a  connec- 
tion at  Philadelphia  with  the  House  line  to  New  York.  It  was  doing 
a  large  and  profitable  traffic.  The  Magnetic  decided  not  to  make  it 
an  enemy.  So  President  French  withdrew  an  order  given  to  connect 
at  Baltimore  with  the  Western  Company.  This  enraged  them.  A 
committee  of  three  protested  in  vain.  The  result  was  that  on  Novem- 
ber I,  1849,  the  President  reported  a  deficit  pf  $1,558.83.  This  was 
discouraging. 

A  new  programme  was  now  ordered.  The  President  was  made 
Superintendent.  The  officers  were  to  receive  no  salaries.  The  elected 
were  George  R.  Dodge,  President ;  Samuel  McCubbin,  Secretary ; 
Phillip  Sittig,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  and  a  new  set  of  Directors.  But  matters 
did  not  improve.  The  connecting  line  at  Wheeling  down  the  Ohio  to 
Louisville  was  already  useless  through  poverty  and  neglect,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  year  Mr.  Kendall  made  a  rash  offer  to  lease  and  work  the 
lines  from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans  via  Louisville  himself.  He 
offered  to  pay  three  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  capital  the  first  year, 
and  six  per  cent  during  the  next  four.  So  he  was  made  President,  and 
his  reign  commenced  December  24,  1850.  His  first  act  was  to  lease  a 
wire  of  the  Magnetic  Company  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  to  enable 
him  to  compete  with  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company  who  had  leased  a 
wire  of  the  same  company  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  It 
was  enterprising,  but  there  was  no  outlet  at  Wheeling,  and  the  Ohio 
River  line  which  led  to  New  Orleans  was  and  was  not.  Mr.  Kendall's 
trouble  commenced  by  T.  C  H.  Smith,  the  manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
and  Ohio  line,  shaking  hands  with  J.  H.  Wade  and  sending  southern 
business  via  Cleveland.     This  was  the  subject  of  a  contract  July   i, 
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185 1.  The  result  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  Mr.  Kendall  had 
lost  money.  To  add  to  the  general  ninhappiness  the  wire  leased  from 
Baltimore  to  New  York,  which  for  economical  reasons  was  also  to  be 
used  by  the  Washington  and  New  Orleans  Company,  fell  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  latter  power,  which  took  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  western 
route.  There  were  tears  at  both  ends.  It  may  well  be  wondered  how 
two  parties,  aiming  at  the  same  objective  point,  by  two  routes,  could  be 
else  than  hostile.  The  net  income  of  185 1  was  $550.  The  lease  was 
given  up.  Mr.  Kendall  was  re-elected  president,  without  salary,  which  he 
offered  to  accept,  so  that  he  might  test  the  merits  of  a  repeater  he  had, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Tree,  invented,  and  by  which  he  still 
hoped  to  reach  New  Orleans.  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Tree,  in  the  claim 
made  for  this  repeater  say,  "We  claim  to  be  the  first  who  have  discov- 
ered and  carried  into  effect,  a  plan  by  which  two  or  more  closed  cir- 
cuits, with  one  battery  in  a  circuit,  or  more  than  one  with  corresponding 
poles,  can  be  so  connected  together,  that  any  one  station  on  the  circuits 
combined  can  interchange  communications  with  every  other  station  on 
such  circuits,  without  change  of  any  mechanical  arrangements,  and 
without  repetition  by  any  operator,  as  readily  as  if  the  stations  corre- 
sponding were  on  the  same  main  circuit."  Nothing  seems  to  have 
come  of  this.  Mr.  Kendall  was  an  old  man.  He  was  pressed  with  other 
duties  and  an  immense  correspondence.  At  the  close  of  1852  the 
treasurer  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $905.13,  and  debts  due,  $i,337-37. 
The  control  of  the  lines  south  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  having  changed 
hands,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Mr.  Kendall  and  James 
D.  Reid,  Superintendent  of  the  People's  line  to  New  Orleans,  and  who 
was  also  the  superintendent  of  the  lines  east,  first  to  unite  the  New 
Orleans  and  Ohio  line  south  of  Louisville,  with  the  People's  line,  under 
Reid's  superintendence,  and  secondly,  a  division  of  business  for  the  east 
between  the  Western  Company  and  the  O'Reilly  lines.  This  was  the 
bow  of  promise.  It  meant  peace.  It  brought  Baltimore  and  Washington 
business  to  the  Western  Telegraph  Company  at  Wheeling  and  Pitts- 
burg without  relying  on  the  river  line.  The  wire  to  New  York  was 
surrendered.  John  Mingle  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Company,  Nov.    15,  1852.     George  R.    Dodge  was  elected  president, 
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and  in  August,  1S53,  a  dividend  of  two  per  cent  was  declared.  In 
1853  an  important  arrangement  was  made  witli  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  for  mutual  benefit,  but  which,  for  some  time, 
was  unsatisfactory.  It  became  effective  as  the  parties  understood  more 
clearly  their  mutual  interests.  In  1854,  J.  H.  Wade  secured  the  West- 
ern business  of  the  Company  for  his  lines  at  Wheeling,  and  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Samuel  Maccubbin  as  President  and  C.  Westbrook  as  Superin- 
tendent, the  lines  were  extended  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  Parkers- 
burg,  Va.  The  Treasurer  reported  November  i,  1854,  a  deficit  of 
|i.io  as  the  result  of  the  year's  business. 

In  1855  Jacob  Carman  was  elected  President.  The  line  of  the  Mari- 
etta and  Cincinnati  Telegraph  Company  was  purchased  and  a  valuable 
contract  made  with  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  for  independent  reports  from 
Washington.  This  gave  the  Company  prominence  and  value.  It  led 
to  an  offer  from  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  of  a  thirty  years 
lease  on  an  annual  rent  equal  to  six  per  cent  on  its  capital  of  ^174,600, 
which  was  consummated  August  13,  1858. 

The  Charter  of  the  Western  Telegraph  Company  expired  February 
3,  1877.  To  re-establish  its  existence  the  stockholders  became  incor- 
porated December  28,  1876,  under  the  General  Laws  of  Maryland, 
chap.  471,  Act  of  1868,  as  "The  Western  Telegraph  Company  of  Balti- 
more City,"  for  39  years  and  six  months,  electing  as  Directors,  Charles 
Kerr,  C.  J.  M.  Gwinn,  Arch.  Wilson,  Jr.  William  Orton  and  Cam- 
bridge Livingston,  and  choosing  January  29,  1877,  Arch.  Wilson,  Jr.,  as 
President;  R.  H.  Rochester,  Treasurer;  J.  B.  Van  Every,  Auditor, 
and  John  J.  G.  Riley,  Secretary.  The  new  company  also  formally 
accepted  the  Act  of  Congress  "  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
Telegraph  lines  and  to  secure  the  Government  the  use  of  the  same  for  pos- 
tal, military  and  other  purposes  approved  July  24, 1866,  with  all  the  powers, 
privileges,  restrictions  and  obligations  conferred  and  required  thereby." 

On  the  expiration  of  the  Charter  of  the  Western  Telegraph  Company 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  claiming  its  extinction, 
seized  its  property.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  who 
inherited  the  lease,  stopped  payment  of  the  rent.  The  case  is  before 
the  courts. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  O'Reilly  Contract. 

ON  the  13th  of  June,  1845,  Henry  O'Reilly,  a  citizen  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Morse  patentees 
for  the  extension  of  the  Morse  telegraph  over  a  region  of  territory 
wider  and  more  valuable  than  any  which  had  been  yet  contemplated 
under  a  single  assignment.  The  contract  defined  the  limits  of 
O'Reilly's  operations  as  follows:  « 

"  The  said  Henry  O'Reilly  undertakes  on  his  part,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  raise  capital  for  the  construction 
of  a  line  of  Morse's  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph  to  connect  the  great 
seaboard  line  at  Philadelphia,  or  at  such  other  convenient  point  on 
said  line  as  may  approach  nearer  to  Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  thence  through  Harrisburg  and  other  intermediate  towns  to 
Pittsburg,  and  thence  through  Wheeling  and  Cincinnati,  and  such 
other  towns  and  cities  as  the  said  O'Reilly  and  his  associates  may 
elect,  to  St.  Louis,  and  also  to  the  principal  towns  on  the  lakes." 

In  entering  into  this  arrangement  Mr.  Kendall  had  in  view,  as  he 
asserted,  a  large  and  dominating  western  management,  which,  by  its 
control  of  the  great  channels  of  intercourse  between  the  east  and  west 
as  well  as  south,  would  of  necessity  become  immensely  valuable.  This 
interpretation  is  expressed  by  two  words  only,  "a  line,"  which  are 
placed  in  italics  to  note  them.  Its  great  connecting  points  with  other 
organizations  were  to  be  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
and  Erie,  Pa.  The  contract  gave  O'Reilly  no  powers  of  organization. 
These  were  to  be  vested  in  trustees.  If  Mr.  Kendall  is  to  be  believed, 
the  value  of  the  contract  made  with   O'Reilly  had   its  chief  value  in 
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securing  over  this  whole  region  a  single  and  undivided  ownership  and 
control.  It  was  a  wise  purpose.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  him,  and 
unfortunately  for  his  principals,  this  chief  feature  of  the  contract, 
and  underlying  its  value,  had  no  adequate  expression  in  the  contract 
such  as  its  important  character  demanded.  This  seems  to  have  been 
left  as  its  natural  and  necessary  outgrowth.  Under  such  an  expecta- 
tion the  contract  was  an  expression  of  great  confidence  in  O'Reilly, 
and  which  was  a  confidence  sincerely  entertained.  Yet  it  was  a  trust 
which  had  no  justification  as  an  act  of  business. 

Henry  O'Reilly  had  previous  to  this  time  been  Postmaster  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. —  Mr.  Kendall  being  Postmaster-General.  In  connection 
with  that  office,  he  had  voluntarily  become  the  active  agent  of  the 
Post-Office  Department,  in  the  pursuit  and  punishment  of  mail 
robbers  in  Western  New  York.  He  was  indefatigable,  carried  on  an 
enormous  correspondence,  was  successful  in  his  pursuit  of  offenders, 
and  gave  reputation  to  the  Department.  Mr.  Kendall  saw  in  all  these 
things  the  proofs  of  a  man  suited  to  the  trust  he  now  reposed  in  him. 

Henry  O'Reilly  was  in  many  respects  a  wonderful  man.  His  tastes 
were  cultivated.  His  instincts  were  fine.  He  was  intelligent  and  genial. 
His  energy  was  untiring,  his  hopefulness  shining.  His  mental  activity 
and  power  of  continuous  labor  were  marvelous.  He  was  liberal,  gener- 
ous, profuse,  full  of  the  best  instincts  of  his  nation.  But  he  lacked  pru- 
dence in  money  matters,  was  loose  in  the  use  of  it,  had  little  veneration 
for  contracts,  was  more  anxious  for  personal  fame  than  wealth.  He 
formed  and  broke  friendships  with  equal  rapidity,  was  bitter  in  his  hates, 
was  impatient  of  restraint.  My  personal  attachment  to  him  was  great 
and  sincere.  We  were  friends  for  many  years,  until  he  became  the 
agent  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  and  my  duties  threw  me  in  collision  with  him. 

The  contract  further  stipulated  that 

"  When  the  said  O'Reilly  shall  have  procured  a  fund  sufficient  to 
build  a  line  of  one  wire  from  the  connecting  point  aforesaid  (/.  ^.,  the 
seaboard)  to  Harrisburg,  or  any  points  further  west,  to  convey  the 
patent  right  to  said  line  so  covered  by  capital  in  trust  for  themselves 
and  the  said  O'Reilly  and  his  associates,  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  and  Association  constituting  the 
Magnetic   Telegraph   Company,    and   providing    for   the    government 
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thereof,  with  the  following  alterations,  viz, :  The  amount  of  stock  or 
other  interest  in  the  k'nes  to  be  constructed  reserved  to  the  grantors 
and  assigns  shall  be  one-fourth  part  only,  and  not  one-half  of  the 
whole,  on  so  much  capital  as  shall  be  required  to  construct  a  line  of 
two  wires.  No  preference  to  be  given  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  in 
the  construction  of  connecting  lines,  nor  shall  any  thing  herein  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  an  extension  by  the  patentees  of  a  line  from  Buffalo 
to  connect  with  the  lake  towns  at  Erie;  nor  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  from  New  Orleans  to  connect  the  western  towns  directly 
with  that  city  ;  but  such  lines  shall  not  be  used  to  connect  any  western 
cities  or  towns  with  each  other  which  may  have  been  already  connected 
by  said  O'Reilly. 

"  Unless  the  line  from  the  point  of  connection  with  the  seaboard 
route  shall  be  constructed  Avithin  six  months  from  date  to  Harrisburg, 
and  capital  provided  for  its  extension  to  Pittsburg  within  said  time, 
then  this  agreement,  and  any  conveyance  in  trust  that  may  have  been 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  null  and  void  thereafter,  unless  it 
shall  satisfactorily  appear  that  unforeseen  difficulties  are  experienced  in 
obtaining  the  right  of  way  along  the  public  works,  and  in  that  event 
the  conditional  annulment  shall  take  eifect  at  the  end  of  six  months 
after  such  permission  shall  be  given  or  refused. 

"And  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  convey  said  patent  right 
on  ajiy  line  beyond  Pittsburg  to  any  point  of  commercial  magnitude,  when 
che  necessary  capital  for  the  construction  of  the  same  shall  have  been 
subscribed,  within  the  period  contemplated  by  this  agreement." 

Such,  omitting  a  few  unimportant  sentences,  was  the  O'Reilly  con- 
tract, which  was  destined  to  become  the  root  of  a  powerful  and  danger- 
ous opposition  to  the  Morse  patent,  and  which  never  yielded  a  dollar 
to  the  patentees  until  many  years  thereafter,  when  a  purse  was  made 
up  by  various  companies  interested  in  stopping  litigation,  and  which 
was  paid  to  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  patent,  to  extin- 
guish forever  this  and  all  outlying  patent  claims. 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Kendall's  claim,  that 
there  is  nothing  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  contract  to  prevent, 
but  rather  to  encourage,  the  idea  of  sectional  organizations,  as  the 
construction  of  the  lines  reached  points  of  commercial  importance. 
One  feature  of  the  contract  is  extraordinary.  It  virtually  gave  the  right 
to  the  patentees  to  sell  the  same  territory  over  again  for  lines  to  carry 
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the  business  created  for  or  from  territory  outside  the  O'Reilly  limits. 
The  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  Company  was  organized,  Mr.  Kendall 
averred,  on  this  right.       Mr.  Kendall's  plan  is  related  by  himself  thus  : 

"  This  range  was  intended  to  be  embraced  in  one  company,  in  which 
the  patent  right  should  constitute  one-fourth  of  the  stock  The  design 
was  to  bring  over  this  line  all  the  telegraphic  correspondence  between 
Philadelphia  and  points  east  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  entire  western 
country  from  Erie,  Pa.,  to  an  indefinite  point  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
on  the  other." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Kendall's  plan  was  the  only  true 
policy  to  secure  value  to  telegraphic  property.  Why  it  was  suppressed 
in  the  contract  is  not  clear,  and  throws  a  doubt  as  to  its  being  then  a 
matured  thought.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  Kendall,  by 
letter  or  by  conversation,  impressed  Mr.  O'Reilly  with  this  project  of  a 
single  company,  so  as  to  indicate  it  as  a  dominating  idea  in  the  work 
before  him. 

Immediately  on  the  execution  of  his  contract  Mr.  O'Reilly  went  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  long  resided  and  where  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem.  He  at  once  called  together  a  few  leading  citizens,  who 
promptly  provided  money  to  build  forty  miles  of  an  initial  line  from 
Lancaster  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  members  of  this  original  compact, 
called  the  Atlantic  Lake  and  Mississippi  Valley  Telegraph  Company, 
were  Jonathan  Childs,  Samuel  L.  Selden,  Henry  R.  Selden,  Elisha  D. 
Ely,  Hugh  T.  Brooks,  Micah  Brooks,  John  S.  Skinner,  Hervey  Ely, 
Alvah  Strong  and  George  Dawson,  all  well-known  and  influential  men. 
Henry  R.  Selden  was  made  President,  George  Dawson,  Treasurer,  and 
Henry  O'Reilly,  Secretary.  At  O'Reilly's  request  also,  James  D.  Reid, 
who  had  been  his  post-office  assistant,  and  who  was  then  serving  with 
Anson  Stager  in  the  office  of  the  Rochester  Daily  Democrat,  the  first 
as  book-keeper  and  the  latter  as  "  devil,"  joined  him  early  in  Septem- 
ber, of  the  same  year,  to  aid  him  in  organizing  his  work. 

The  building  was  commenced  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  September,  1845. 
The  builders  were  Capt.  John  O'Reilly  and  Bernard  O'Connor.  They 
had  no  experience,  and  were  without  instructions,  except  of  the  most 
indefinite   character.      The   line    was   built    along   the   route   of  the 
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Lancaster  and   Harrisburg  Railroad,  the  officers  of  which  were  very 
courteous  and  friendly.     The  poles  erected  were  small  and  had   pins 
resembling  chair  rungs  inserted  through   an   augur  hole   near  the  top 
to  bear  the  wires,  which  were  to  be  wrapped  round 
either  end,  and   for  which   purpose  a  shallow  groove 
had  been  worked  near   either    extremity.      If  there 
is  beauty    in  simplicity,  it   was  surely  here.     As   to 
insulation,  it  was  a  long  word  few  of  us  understood. 
Vail's  pamphlet,  however,   came    to   our   relief,   and 
it  was  faithfully  studied.     In  it  we  were  directed  to  dip  cotton  cloth 
in  bees  wax,  as  a  method  of  securing  good  insulation.     That  seemed 
a   simple   and  easy   process,  to  which   we  were   quite  equal.      David 
Brooks,   a  relative  of  Mr.  O'Reilly,  being  keen  at  a  trade,  was  dele- 
gated to  purchase  a  supply  of  bees  wax,   and  to  contract  for  cotton 
cloth.     He  superintended  also  the  melting  process,  and  so  imbibed  his 
first  lesson  in  insulation.     From  bees  wax  to  paraffine  Avas  not  a  diffi- 
cult ascent.     The  rags  were  cut  up  by  Henry  Hepburne,  a  young  fellow 
from  Rochester,  now  a  Wall  street  broker,  but  who   didn't  take  to  the 
business  much,  and  who  made  himself  useful   chiefly  in  making  sport 
with  Brooks'   wax-pot.     It  was  a  merry  party.     Henry  O'Reilly  wrote 
letters  and  smiled  benignantly  on  the  proceedings.     Professor  Silliman 
could  not  have  expressed  more  quiet  delight  over  the  scientific  aspect 
of  things,  than  did  O'Reilly  with  liis  round,  rosy  face.    The  room,  how- 
ever, with  the  waxed  rags  laying  round  to  dry,  looked  much  like  a  hos- 
pital in  preparation  for  a  wounded  host. 

The  wires  were  No.  14  unannealed  copper.  They  were  ordered  to 
be  drawn  up  tight.  The  idea  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  curving  of 
the  wire  might  affect  the  destination  of  messages,  and  that  there  was 
safety  only  in  their  being  pulled  up  so  as  to  present  a  straight  line.  The 
notion  at  least  seemed  sensible,  and  all  the  wiremen  of  the  party  stroked 
their  chins  over  it.  So  wrapping  the  waxed  cloths  around  the  grooved 
pins  the  wires  were  embedded  in  the  grooves  and  strung  tight  from 
pole  to  pole.  The  line  looked  very  trim  and  handsome,  as  in  the  eve- 
ning of  a  fine  October  day  we  looked  at  our  first  day's  work.  We 
noticed  that  some  enterprising  bees,  not  yet  frightened  by  the  gentle 
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frosts  of  the  October  nights,  came  to  our  waxed  rags,  no  doubt  to 
replevin  on  their  lost  stores.  But  their  opportunity  was  brief,  a  heavy 
rain  and  a  sharp  frost  soon  left  our  cotton  insulation  fluttering  in  the 
air,  and  bees  wax  and  cotton  soon  disappeared. 

It  was  while  this  line  was  in  progress  that  our  first  lesson  in  atmospheric 
electricity  and  earth  currents  was  learned.  We  had  seated  ourselves 
on  the  bank  by  the  side  of  the  railroad  to  eat  our  noon  meal.  The 
wire  hung  from  a  pole  near  us,  with  the  end  reaching  to  about  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  Just  then  a  bull  calf,  with  an  investigating  turn  of 
mind,  walked  up  the  bank  and  sniffed  around  the  pole.  Finally  seeing 
the  dangling  wire,  and  possessed  with  a  desire  for  knowledge,  it  reached 
up  its  nose  and  putting  out  its  tongue  licked  the  wire.  It  had  no  sooner 
done  so  than,  with  a  prodigious  baa  and  tail  uplifted  high,  it  leaped 
over  our  dinner  dishes,  cavorted  over  the  fence  into  an  adjacent  field, 
from  between  the  bars  of  which  it  gazed  back  in  grieved  wonder  at  the 
source  of  its  alarm.  We  discussed  the  subject  over  our  milk,  and 
began  to  see.  We  got  so  far  advanced,  indeed,  that  on  the  instruments 
being  set  up  at  Harrisburg,  some  of  us  succeeded  in  sending  a  message 
by  means  of  a  wire  dipped  into  the  water  of  the  canal,  forming  by 
short  and  long  plunges  the  Morse  signs.  It  was  thought  a  wonder- 
ful feat,  and  certainly  indicated  progress. 

On  Thanksgiving  day,  November  24th,  the  line  was  finished  from 
Lancaster  to  Harrisburg,  forty  miles.  We  had  two  excellent  registers 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Vail.  The  magnets  came  from  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell. 
They  had  eight  coils,  and  from  their  peculiar  construction  and  action, 
were  called  the  wind-mill  magnets.  These  magnets  were  strong  and 
sensitive,  with  armatures  at  each  end  of  two  long  levers,  crossed  diago- 
nally. But  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  parts  and  defective 
construction  prevented  easy  adjustment.  The  cores  also  were  not 
thoroughly  annealed,  and  with  a  stiff  battery  on,  the  armatures  stuck. 
These  magnets  were  accompanied  by  a  paper  for  signature,  recognizing 
them  as  an  improvement,  which  O'Reilly  refused  to  sign.  Just  then, 
also,  a  storm  came  on,  the  weather  became  severe,  deep  snow  fell,  and 
our  tight  drawn  copper  wire  broke  in  a  hundred  places.  Away  out  on 
the  line,  therefore,   we  had  to  travel,  many   a  long  weary  mile.     V\^e 
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could  not  afford  a  conveyance.  We  were  all  poor.  As  we  came  home 
at  night,  sore  and  lame  with  fatigue,  only  to  renew  the  same  tedious 
work  in  the  morning,  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  became  visibly  dim. 
Between  the  effect  of  this  storm  and  trouble  with  the  magnets,  the 
offices  were  soon  closed,  and  were  not  re-opened  until  January  6,  1846. 
Meantime  I  spent  December  with  Mr.  Vail  at  Philadelphia. 

The  six  months  named  in  the  contract  had  expired  December  13th. 
One  link  of  forty  miles,  connecting  two  interior  towns  only,  had  been 
completed.  Seventy  miles  yet  lay  between  Lancaster  and  the  seaboard. 
F.  O.  J.  Smith  claimed  the  contract  as  forfeited,  but  no  official  or  other 
notice  of  the  claim  was  served.  Mr.  Kendall  also  held  that  the 
subscription  for  the  line  to  Pittsburg  had  not  been  filled  as  the  con- 
tract required.  Yet  O'Reilly  had  done  the  best  he  could,  and  no  man 
could  have  been  more  earnestly  industrious. 

On  opening  the  offices  again,  we  had  received  two  large.magnets  from 
Washington,  constructed  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Smith.  The  coils  were  of 
No.  16  copper  wire,  cotton  covered  and  saturated  with  gum  shellac,  the 
whole  magnet  weighing  about  seventy-five  pounds.  They  were  similar 
to  those  first  used  in  Philadelphia.  We  were  now  very  anxious  to  get 
to  work,  for  the  money  was  all  gone.  So  we  arranged  every  thing  with 
great  care,  had  our  Grove  battery  steaming  up  splendidly,  and  hoped 
for  success.  During  December,  the  wires  had  been  slackened,  and 
we  congratulated  ourselves  that  the  winter  of  our  discontent  was 
past. 

But  the  line  did  not  at  once  respond.  We  could  hear  the  big  iron 
cores  throb  with  the  effort  to  speak  to  us.  It  was  sometime,  however, 
before  we  got  the  wiggle  of  the  thing  ;  at  last,  however,  after  much  care- 
ful adjusting,  it  came  and  we  were  happy.  I  had  learned  the  Morse 
idiom  by  dint  of  tapping  out  the  alphabet,  day  and  night,  with  my 
finger-ends  on  tables,  on  car  windows  and  my  bedpost,  having  had  no 
other  means  of  learning.  No  schools  for  plugs  had  yet  been  opened. 
I  had  practiced  so  earnestly  on  my  imaginary  line  that  the  "  corre- 
spondent," as  Prof  Morse  happily  called  his  key,  came  quite  readily 
to  me,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  I  could  manipulate  a  message. 
And  now  we  sighed  for  business.     Our  board  bills  were  waxing  large. 
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We  needed  material  aid.  So  when  the  first  visitor  came  in,  looking 
cautiously  before  him,  we  felt  that  the  age  of  gold  had  come.  How 
kindly  he  was  received,  no  tongue  can  tell.  Others  followed  to  whom 
we  delivered  learned  lectures  on  electricity  and  made  a  good  deal  of 
the  word  "  polarity,"  which  sounded  euphonious  and  inspired  evident 
respect.  But  nobody  proposed  to  send  a  message.  Seeing  this,  and 
our  needs  being  great,  we  proposed  to  do  as  they  had  done  at  Washing- 
ton, send  the  names  of  visitors  to  and  fro  for  six  cents  a  piece,  the  let- 
ters to  be  "punched  in  the  presence  of  the  passengaire."  Of  this  we 
did  a  small  business,  just  enough  to  procure  the  material  for  a  taffy-pull 
in  the  evening,  which  was  the  diversion  of  the  time,  when,  after  the 
day's  anxieties,  we  met  in  the  parlor  of  our  boarding  place.  Yet  we 
laid  down  our  weary  heads  in  hope. 

It  was  two  or  three  days  before  any  one  offered  to  send  a  message. 
No  one  seemed  willing  to  be  the  first  fool.  At  last  a  brave  burgher 
offered  a  message  for  Lancaster,  for  which  he  paid  a  silver  quarter. 
How  beautiful  it  looked  only  the  hungry  soul  can  tell.  Happily  it 
brought  a  quick  reply.  This  elevated  our  feathers.  The  fame  thereof 
quickly  spread.  Good  old  Governor  Shunk  and  his  family  came  down 
to  see  us,  and  who  kindly  wished  us  all  manner  of  success.  But  just  as  it 
seemed  to  be  coming,  another  storm  desolated  the  line.  The  breaks 
were  many.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  us  straggling  out  again  through 
the  deep  snow,  crawling  home  at  midnight,  worn  and  sore,  to  our  wel- 
come beds.  We  braved  all  this  awhile,  but  it  was  no  use.  Bravery 
would  not  pay  bills.  So,  after  a  time,  it  was  determined  to  take  down 
the  copper  wire.  This  was  done,  and  the  wire  sold.  Our  debts  were 
paid.  The  line  was  not  opened  again  until  September,  1846,  when, 
having  been  extended  to  Philadelphia,  along  the  route  of  the  Columbia 
or  State  Railroad,  and  supplied  with  an  iron  wire  composed  of  three 
strands,  made  by  Hugh  Downing,  of  Philadelphia,  the  offices  were 
opened  for  business.  By  this  time,  also,  we  had  learned  something  of 
the  secret  of  insulation ;  glass  blocks  were  introduced  to  bear  the 
wires,  and  the  golden  era  at  last  seemed  to  have  arrived. 

Meanwhile,  O'Reilly  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Philadelphia,  endeav- 
oring to  awake  an  interest  in  telegraph  matters.     He  was  successful  in 
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this.  He  took  the  contract  for  building  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company's  line  to  Baltimore  from  Philadelphia.  He  also  secured 
several  valuable  subscriptions  in  Philadelphia  for  the  line  West,  which 
was  now  pushed  forward  toward  Pittsburg.  William  McKee,  an  aged 
merchant,  but  active,  intelligent  and  enterprizing,  was  among  the  first 
to  subscribe,  and  when  his  name  went  down  for  $5,000,  light  broke 
rapidly,  and  others  speedily  followed  his  example.  The  days  of  pov- 
erty were  ended.  At  Pittsburg  the  scheme  was  received  with  much 
favor.  Joshua  Hanna,  a  man  of  influence  and  energy,  first  welcomed 
Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  became  his  agent.  Through  him  numerous  valuable 
subscriptions  were  obtained,  one  of  the  first  being  from  Gen.  J.  K. 
Moorhead,  and  thus  abundant  means  Avere  provided  to  complete  the 
line  to  the  iron  city.  The  route  selected  was  via  the  railroad  through 
Carlisle  to  Chambersburg,  and  thence  by  the  stage  road  through  Bloody 
Run  and  Bedford  to  Pittsburg. 

And  now  things  were  pushed  with  so  much  vigor  that,  on  December 
29, 1846,  the  line  was  opened  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  for  business. 
The  insulation  was  chiefly  with  square  blocks  of  glass,  flanged  at  either 
end  and  grooved  to  receive  the  wire.  The  upper  edge  of  the  groove 
was  oblique,  so  as  to  retain  the  wire  when  once  entered.  A  wooden 
roof  covered  the  glass.  The  conductor  was  of  three-ply  No.  16  iron 
wire.  This  was,  after  some  years,  discarded  for  single  No.  9.  Our 
knowledge  of  many  things  came  to  us  by  bitter  experience.  The 
twisted  wire  added  to  the  griefs  of  these  early  days.  The  method  of 
plaiting  or  cording  left  a  wild  twist  in  it,  so  that  when  tne  wire  broke, 
as  it  sometimes  did,  it  would,  curl  up  wildly  and  become  entangled 
in  the  wheels  of  passing  trains  ;  sometimes  a  car  top  would  show 
where  the  wire  had  sawed  its  way  in,  while  an  involuntary  shudder 
would  pass  over  us  as  we  imagined  that  car  top  to  represent  a 
neck.  But  there  was  much  gallantry  in  the  service  then,  and  all  the 
engineers  were  our  friends.  We  often  went  out  together  on  a  midnight 
train  with  lanterns  to  hunt  breaks,  to  sleep  afterward  on  the  banks  of  a 
railroad  cut,  and  be  at  work  early  in  the  morning,  reaching  the  city  at 
break  of  day,  on  coal  trains.  The  staff  of  the  line  was,  in  1847,  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Pittsburg  —  David  Brooks,  Manager  ;  Isaac  Livingston,  Anson  Stager. 
Bedford  —  Rufus  Chadwick. 
Chambersburg  —  Ira  Amsden. 
Carlisle  —  Donald  Mann. 
Lancaster — H.  E.  Reddish,  W.  Johnston. 
Harrisburg — C.  T.  Smith. 

Philadelphia — James  D.  Reid,  Superintendent;  James  M.  Lindsey, 
Manager;  W.  W.  Downing,  C.  T.  Miller. 

Gen.  Stager  entered  the  service  in  October,  1846,  and  served  at 
Lancaster  and  Chambersburg  before  going  to  Pittsburg.  When  the 
office  was  opened  in  Pittsburg  great  crowds  flocked  to  it.  A  low  parti- 
tion separated  the  multitude  from  the  operating  table.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  the  object  of  special  wonder  as  he  patiently  explained  the  mechan- 
ism, and  the  meaning  of  the  sounds.  A  long-legged  hoosier,  who  had 
gazed  at  the  "  crittur  "  for  some  time,  at  last  determined  to  turn  his 
chance  to  practical  account.  So  stepping  over  the  barrier  he  walked 
rapidly  up  to  the  register,  and  placing  his  mouth  very  near  the  instru- 
ment, said  in  a  kind  of  confidential  and  yet  anxious  voice,  "  I  say, 
mister,  can  you  tell  me  the  price  o'  corn  ?  " 

The  management  of  the  line,  on  its  acceptance  from  the  contractor, 
was  arranged  as  follows.  It  is  given  as  a  part  of  history,  and  to  show 
the  honor  with  which  the  interests  of  the  patentees  were  guarded  : 

At  a  meeting  of  stockholders,  held  at  the  American  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia, March  i,  1847,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Selden,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y., 

"  Resolved,  That,  until  permanent  and  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  line  of  telegraph  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  now  surrendered  to  the  company  by  Mr. 
O'Reilly,  the  constructor  of  said  line,  the  same  be  placed  under  the 
management  of  James  D.  Reid  as  superintendent  thereof,  as  far  as 
compatible  with  his  duties  to  the  Seaboard  lines,  said  superintendent  to 
have  instructions  to  employ,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  company,  such  telegraphers,  clerks  and  other  assistants 
as  may  be  required  for  the  advantageous  and  profitable  working  of  the 
line ;  to  deposit  all  moneys  received  with  the  treasurer  of  the  company, 
first  paying  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  line  all  necessary  expenses ;  to 
keep  an  accurate  account  of   all  receipts  and  expenditures,   and  to 
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reserve,  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  one-fourth  of  the  avails  over  and 
above  the  expenses,  for  the  use  of  the  patent  or  invention  which  may 
be  used  upon  such  line,  the  residue  to  be  kept  for  division  among  the 
other  persons  interested,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  in 
said  line,  said  superintendent  reporting  weekly,  at  least,  to  the  presi- 
dent the  principal  facts  in  the  operation  of  the  line,  and  having  his 
books  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  stockholders  at  all  proper  hours." 

Hugh  Downing,  Esq.,  was  made  provisional  president.  The  treas- 
urership  was  offered  to  John  B.  Trevor,  Esq.,  but  was  declined  as  in- 
compatible with  his  duties  as  cashier  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank.  It  was 
given  to  William  M'Kee,  Esq.,  a  venerable  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  a 
man  juicy  with  humor,  full  of  enterprise,  shrewd,  generous  and  just. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  O'Reilly  to  say  that  he  demanded  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  line,  and  offered  to  remedy  every  defect.  No  one  was 
willing  to  adjudge  his  work.  It  was  a  time  of  generosity.  No  claim 
was  ever  made  for  defective  service.  Yet,  within  a  few  years,  the  whole 
line  had  to  be  rebuilt,  and  that  portion  of  it  between  Philadelphia  and 
Harrisburg  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1849.  That  was  more  or  less  true  of 
all  early  telegraphic  structures. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company. 

TH  E  first  regular  organization  of  the  line  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg,  known  as  the  "Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Co.," 
was  held  July  4,  1848,  at  the  American  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  A.  B. 
Cummings,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  represented  the  stockholders  at 
Pittsburg.  Alvah  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  one  of  the  original 
organization  at  Rochester,  represented  that  city.  On  my  presentation 
of  the  business  of  the  company,  an  eight  pencent  dividend  was  declared 
from  the  profits  of  the  preceding  six  months,  and  quarterly  dividends 
were  ordered  thereafter.     The  directors  elected  were  : 

William  M'Kee,  J.  K.  Moorhead, 

William  Spering,  Thomas  Bakewell, 

M.  S.  Wickersham,  Charles  Avery^ 

Henry  O'Reilly,  Alvah  Strong, 

George  Dawson. 

The  officers  elected  were  : 

Gen.  J.  K.  Moorhead,  of  Pittsburg,  President. 
William  M'Kee,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
James  D.  Reid,  Superintendent. 

The  capital  of  the  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  was  fixed  at 
^300,000.  Of  this,  the  patentees  were  to  receive  |75,ooo.  To  Mr. 
O'Reilly  was  issued  $75,000.  To  cash  subscribers  were  issued  $150,000, 
for  which  they  paid  $50,000  in  cash,  which  was  O'Reilly's  consideration 
for  building  the  line.  The  patentees  claimed  that  Mr.  O'Reilly  had 
forfeited  his  contract  by  its  own  terms,  and  refused  to  accept  their  share 
of  the  stock.     Mr.  O'Reilly  desired  it  to  be  issued  to  him,  and  con- 
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veyed  in  trust  to  Gen.  Marshall  Lefferts,  of  New  York,  but  the  com- 
pany refused  to  issue  the  patent  stock,  except  to  the  patentees. 

At  a  later  period  Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  one  of  the  partners,  offered  a 
settlement  of  the  patent  interest  on  the  basis  of  the  issue  to  himself 
and  associates  of  one-half  of  the  capital.  He  required  the  entire 
O'Reilly  lines  to  be  treated  as  a  unit.  He  accompanied  this  offer  by 
the  following  language:  "The  profits  of  construction,  which  are  the 
legitimate  perquisites  of  the  patentees,  are,  by  my  proposal,  surren- 
dered." The  idea  of  construction  profits  to  the  patentees  is  nowhere 
expressed  in  the  open  contracts,  was  essentially  vicious,  and  whenever 
insisted  on  was  productive  of  evil.  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  Vail  early 
refused  to  participate  in  them. 

Mr.  Kendall  wrote  respecting  Mr.  O'Reilly  at  this  period : 

"  I  fully  admitted  the  breaches  of  contract,  but  was  averse  to  a 
quarrel.  But  discovering  that  O'Reilly  had  undertaken  to  mar  the 
whole  plan  of  the  western  telegraph  by  severing  it  into  many  compa- 
nies, and  had,  without  conveyance  of  the  patent  right,  or  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  its  owners,  issued  certificates  of  stock  purporting  to 
represent  an  interest  in  said  patents,  I  concluded  that  O'Reilly  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  a  breach  with  him  was  the  least  of  two  evils." 

The  immediate  result  of  this  was  the  issuance,  by  the  Morse  pat- 
entees, of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie  and  Michigan  line 
from  Buffalo  to  Milwaukee  —  Livingston  and  Wells  building  from 
Detroit  to  Buffalo,  and  John  J.  Speed,  Jr.,  Detroit  to  Milwaukee  —  the 
design  being  to  take  the  western  business  via  Buffalo  instead  of  Phila- 
delphia. A  line  was  also  projected  from  Cleveland  to  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  Ky.     This  was  the  first  act  of  a  long  and  bitter  war. 

The  plan  of  organization  adopted  by  O'Reilly  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  possible  under  the  circumstances,  yet  was  the  source  of  much  mis- 
chief, and  the  cause  of  final  extinction.  He  circulated  addresses,  in 
which,  in  large  type,  he  proposed  to  divide  his  lines  into  sections  which 
should  be  entirely  independent  of  each  other ^  as  to  ownership  and  control, 
but  were  to  be  united  by  mutual  councils,  so  as  to  be  able  to  legislate 
respecting  common  necessities,  and  provide  against  common  dangers. 
This  was  very  beautiful  and  very  dignified  on  paper.  Nobody  dreamed 
of  danger  then  except  the  patentees,  and  they  were  not  consulted. 
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The  appeal  to  the  dignity  of  local  control  was  agreeable  to  average 
human  nature,  and  secured,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  subscriptions  — 
perhaps  many  of  them.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  field  of  the 
O'Reilly  contract  was  divided  among  six  distinct  companies,  abso- 
lutely independent  of  each  other.  They  were  so  independent  that, 
in  coming  days,  when  Sibley  and  Wade,  the  great  line  gobblers,  com- 
menced their  western  campaign,  they  found  these  companies  as  Napo- 
leon used  to  delight  in  finding  his  enemies,  in  detached  armies,  whom 
he  fell  upon  and  demolished  in  detail. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Kendall  expected  to  control 
organization  by  trustees  who  would  exact  terms  to  correspond  with 
the  policy  he  had  adopted.  Organization  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  patentees,  with  such  an  expectation  and  with  so  immense  an  inter- 
est at  stake,  seems  inconceivable,  and  should  have  been  impossible. 
Mr.  O'Reilly  acted  under  the  idea  that  the  plan  of  organization,  the 
price  of  construction  and  the  assignment  of  capital  was  his  right,  and 
that  his  contract  was  unbroken  by  any  lapse. 

The  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company  was  a  success  from  the  start.  Its 
early  dividends  were  as  follows  : 

August  I,  1847 5  months 3  per  cent. 

January  i,  1848 5       "        6        " 

July  I,   1848 6      "        8 

October  i,  1848 3      "        4        " 

January  i,  1849 3       "         2^      " 

April  I,  1849 3       "        3 

For  some  years  I  kept  all  the  accounts,  examined  all  the  check  sheets 
(which  I  think  I  was  the  first  to  originate),  audited  and  paid  all  ac- 
counts, and  at  the  close  of  each  month  made  up  a  condensed  statement, 
which  I  sent  with  the  balance  shown  due  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  stock  of  this  company  was  held  in  high  estimation,  and  never 
afterward  lost  its  character.  Meetings  of  the  board  by  telegraph  were 
ordered  to  be  recognized  as  valid.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  com- 
pany after  its  organization  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  to  offer  to  the  patentees  their  stock  and  all  accrued 
profits,  whenever  they  were  willing  to  transfer  the  patent  papers  to  the 
company.     All  attempts  to  settle,  however,  were  fruitless. 
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In  July,  1849,  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  of  Middletown,  and  Joshua 
Hanna,  of  Pittsburg,  entered  the  board.  A.  B.  Cummings,  Thomas 
W.  Woodward,  John  B.  Trevor,  George  H.  Hart,  John  H.  Berryhill, 
A.  C.  Wilson,  E.  H.  Hale,  Robeson  Lea  and  Alex.  Osbourne  also  became 
directors.  The  patentees  having  commenced  the  construction  of 
opposition  lines  starting  out  of  Baltimore  west,  the  board  ordered  all 
money  reserved  for  patentees  to  be  used  as  current  revenue  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  company.  As  a  further  measure  of  defense  and 
strength,  and  as  a  necessity  to  secure  due  attention  to  an  important 
source  of  revenue,  the  line  of  the  "  American  Telegraph  Company," 
Harrisburg  to  Baltimore,  was  leased.  This  was  an  important  connec- 
tion, and  greatly  aided  and  led  to  the  enlargement  of  western  business. 
In  185 1,  also,  I  leased  for  the  company  the  upper  wire  of  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
paying  therefor  a  certain  portion  of  each  message.  This  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  New  York  and  New  Orleans  business,  which 
the  Magnetic  carried  via  Washington.  Immediately  on  the  execu- 
tion of  this  lease  an  office  was  opened  for  western  business  in  the 
half  room  adjoining  the  rubber  store  of  Samuel  C.  Bishop,  181  Broad- 
way, and  the  public  were  soon  astounded  by  the  fact  which  soon 
became  known  that  messages  were  being  sent  from  thence  direct  to 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  It  was  the  first  time  that  New  York  was 
made  to  feel  its  proximity  to  the  far  West.  John  Horner  became 
Receiver  here  for  a  time,  and  on  securing  afterward  quarters  at  3-g-  Wall 
street,  Samuel  K.  Zook  became  manager,  and  afterward  Mr.  Benj.  F. 
Ely.  The  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company  now  held  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  as  its  great  seaboard  base. 

Almost  from  the  organization  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company  an 
antagonism  was  felt  in  its  direction.  At  first  it  was  very  mild  in  its 
action,  and  took  the  form  of  mere  local  jealousy.  It  became  more 
marked  as  the  lines  opened  toward  the  far  west,  and  the  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  distant  sources  of  business  became  more  and  more  evident. 
It  took  a  more  distinct  personal  form  when,  from  the  simple  instinct  of 
safety,  and  without  any  action  on  my  part,  the  western  companies  selected 
me  as  their  superintendent,  to  manage  their  joint  interests.     In  those 
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early  days  the  executive  work  of  the  company,  and  indeed  much  of  its 
general  policy,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  general  superintendent.  When, 
therefore,  the  lines  were  extended  to  St.  Louis,  and  to  Detroit  and 
Buffalo,  and  some  of  the  directors  at  Philadelphia  and  Lewistown  saw 
that  the  west  was  the  real  center  of  control,  and  that  their  superintend- 
ent had  charge  of  all,  that  he  was  seldom  with  them,  and  had  to  make 
his  headquarters  in  Pittsburg,  it  was  natural  that  men,  accustomed  to 
local  control,  and  to  whom  Pennsylvania  was  all  the  world,  should  fret 
over  their  apparently  diminished  influence.  It  was,  however,  many 
years  before  this  feeling  ripened,  and  its  growth  into  positive  malig- 
nance was  largely  due  to  causes  so  paltry  and  personal  that  they  cannot 
be  named.  It  became,  however,  very  positive  in  its  character  when 
it  was  proposed,  as  a  measure  of  safety,  to  unite  the  lines,  by  positive 
contract,  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis.  This  measure  was  strongly 
favored  at  Pittsburg,  the  more  so  as,  in  1852,  it  became  known  that  the 
connection  with  the  line  from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis  was  already  in 
danger.  It  was  also  pressed  by  the  more  intelligent  eastern  directors, 
Allin  Robinett,  A.  B.  Cummings,  William  Pettit,  A.  C.  Wilson  and  Wil- 
liam M.  Swain:  The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Kendall's  plan  of  a  single  com- 
pany became  more  and  more  self-evident.  Curiously  enough  the  chief 
fomenter  of  opposition  was  a  man  long  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
but  who,  in  entire  consistency  with  his  narrow  nature,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  the  most  convincing  evidence,  depreciated  the  value  of  the  western 
connections,  and  sought  to  accomplish  a  disruption  by  the  basest 
personal  detraction, 'and  for  purely  personal  ends. 

As  the  success  which  recent  years  has  given  to  telegraphic  operations 
has  amply  justified  these  early  efforts  at  union,  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
more  closely  the  relation  of  the  parties,  and  this  too,  aside  from  the 
mere  personalities  which  disfigured  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  contest.  The  lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  which  reached  out  to  the 
great  centers  of  commercial  activity  and  profit,  were,  of  course,  depend- 
ent on  the  lines  east  for  ability  to  reach  the  seaboard.  They  needed 
direct  and  constant  connection  with  New  York.  It  was  clearly,  there- 
fore, the  duty  and  the  policy  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company  to  give 
these  facilities.     And   yet   that  involved  an  expenditure  which  could 
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only  be  justified  by  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  western  connec- 
tions were  secure,  although  it  was  a  potent  means  of  securing  them. 
The  safety,  and  for  that  reason  the  value,  of  organic  unity  with  the  lines 
west  seemed  self-evident.  A  letter  written  by  me  to  the  Board,  giving 
,an  insight  into  the  difficulties  which  beset  these  early  times,  will  show 
the  destructive  effect  of  the  separated  condition  of  these  lines,  and 
how  I  had  to  beg  from  each  Company  what  was  essential  to  their 
common  interest. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  25,  1851. 
President  and  Directors  Atlantic  6^  Ohio  Telegraph  Co. : 

Gentlemen  —  The  condition  of  your  line  and  the  business  trans- 
acted over  it,  is  such  as  to  make  it  due  to  you  that  I  present  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  praying  your  earnest  and  immediate  attention : 

By  a  sketch  inclosed  you  will  see  your  line,  the  relative  position  of 
your  offices,  and  your  connections  with  the  lines  leading  to  Pittsburg, 
from  the  south,  north  and  west.  The  confluence,  if  I  may  thus  term 
it,  of  the  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  business  at  Louisville,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  have  two  wires  from  thence  to  Pittsburg,  both  of  which  are 
constantly  occupied,  and  have  been  for  two  years  past.  At  Pittsburg, 
however,  your  line,  instead  of  having  an  increased  number  of  wires 
to  enable  you  to  transmit  the  accumulating  business  there,  has  only 
one,  which  is  burdened  with  several  way  offices,  and,  yet,  by  which, 
alone,  the  connection  between  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  Pittsburg  and  the  rapidly-increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  great  west  and  south,  has  to  be  maintained. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  this  may  be  seen  as  follows : 

"  Active  business  commences,  usually,  at  about  9  a.  m.  Pittsburg  has 
on  file  messages  for  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and  way 
offices.  Baltimore  is  first  put  in  connection  with  Pittsburg,  and  the  files 
of  each  are  cleared  in  say  one  hour.  At  10  o'clock,  Philadelphia  is 
connected  (way  offices  coming  in  and  taking  at  least  half  an  hour),  and 
the  following  hour  and  a  half  is  consumed  clearing  the  mutual  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg  and  western  business.  It  is  now  noon,  and  not  a 
word  has  yet  reached  or  been  received  from  New  York.  From  12  to  i. 
New  York  has  the  circuit,  and  so  on  throughout  the  day.  The  effect 
of  all  this  is  as  follows  : 

"  Baltimore  is  idle  from  7  to  9  ;   10  to  1:30 ;  2:30  to  6  ;  7  to  10. 

"  Philadelphia  is  idle  from  7  to  10:30;   12  to  2:30;  4  to  5  ;  6  to  9. 

"  New  York  is  idle  from  7  to  12  ;   i  to  4  ;  5  to  9:30." 

I  need  not  say  that,  thus   limited,  your  line  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
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public  necessities.  With  proper  facilities  for  communication,  the  busi- 
ness of  your  line  must  largely  increase  ;  but  whether  this  were  to  follow 
or  not,  the  public  will  demand  of  you  the  prompt  transaction  of  their 
business,  or  give  it  to  others,  who  may  provide  them  advantages  denied 
by  you.  JAMES  D.  REID,  Supt. 

Had  these  lines  been  organically  united,  would  it  have  taken  two  years 
to  have  decided  on  the  necessity  of  additional  wires  on  such  a  line  } 
And  yet  here  was  a  fine  line  and  route  absolutely  choked,  and  a 
magnificent  business  already,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  seeking 
new  outlets,  and  ready  to  break  through  its  barriers  just  as  the  Missis- 
sippi bursts  the  Louisiana  levees  when  the  upper  waters  crowd  it  from 
its  bed  on  its  progress  to  the  sea.  I  ought  to  add  that  my  appeal  was 
at  once  responded  to,  and  the  patentee  reserved  fund  was  ordered 
to  be  used  for  a  new  wire.  The  Board  also  sanctioned  a  thorough 
work  of  improvement,  which  included  the  reconstruction  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  line  and  the  occupation  of  the  route  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg.  It  embraced,  also,  part  of  the 
line  between  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia. 

One  night  a  number  of  us  were  at  Paoli,  a  small  station  near  Phila- 
delphia. The  material  of  the  new  line  had  to  be  distributed  after 
midnight.  The  last  train  up  was  due  at  12:15.  As  soon  as  it  passed, 
we  pushed  our  hand-car  on  the  track,  with  material  and  five  men. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  station,  John  Reed,  who  was  in  charge, 
stopped  the  car  and  had  it  carried,  with  much  labor,  to  the  other 
track.  He  gave  and  had  no  reason  for  ordering  it,  and  he  was  obeyed 
in  silence.  The  car  had  not,  however,  proceeded  a  hundred  yards  on 
its  way  before  a  special  locomotive,  of  great  size,  flew  thundering  past 
on  the  track  just  left.  The  thrill  of  horror  which  shot  through  the 
brain  of  the  men,  as  they  saw  the  danger  they  had  escaped,  for  a  time 
paralyzed  all  hands.     None  of  them  had  ever  been  so  near  death. 

One  of  the  modes  of  insulation  adopted  for  a  short  time,  as  a  third 
||ir|  wire  became  necessary  over  a  part  of 

III  the  route,  was  as  shown  in  Fig.  I.    The       '!l'll|lhh"'"ffl  !il| 

nE=-       glass   was    excellent,   but    the    design 
Fig.  I.         imperfect.      When   the    arm    for    two 
wires  was   first  introduced,  a  cylindrical  glass,   Fig.  2 
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iron  shank  terminating  in  a  double  hook  was  cast,  was  inserted  into 
an  auger  hole  from  beneath,  and  held  suspended  by  a  wooden  pin. 
As  an  insulator  it  did  very  well,  but  the  lightning  destroyed  great 
numbers  of  them,  and  they  were  very  soon  abandoned.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall was  the  inventor  of  the  hook.  Mr,  Brooks  constructed  an 
iron  cylinder,  into  which  he  inserted  brimstone  and  asphalt  to  hold 
the  hook,  but  it  was  a  thorough  failure,  and  it  was  some  years  before 
he  obtained  the  reputation  he  has  since  acquired  as  an  electrician 
and  maker  of   insulators. 

In  185 1,  a  branch  or  loop  line  was  built  from  the  main  line  to  West- 
chester, a  smart  inland  town  near  Philadelphia,  which  was  hastily 
opened  for  business  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  in  order  to 
receive  election  returns.  It  was  built  at  the  expense  of  a  few  citizens, 
who  organized  a  company,  of  which  Judge  Butler  was  secretary,  but 
vho  sold  it  in  1852  to  Mr.  Jos.  Painter.    While  the  line  was  being  built, 

a  young  lady  named  Miss 
Emma  A.  Hunter  quali- 
fied herself  to  be  an  oper- 
ator, and  when  the  wires 
were  brought  to  West- 
chester, they  were  led  into 
her  room,  and  she  became 
the  manager  of  the  office. 
She  was  to  receive  $50  a 
year,  but  this  was  soon 
changed  to  $12  a  month, 
and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  a  purse  of  $150  was 
presented  to  Miss  Hunter, 
as  a  token  of  respect  and 
as  a  reward  of  fidelity. 
Instantly  on  Miss  Hun- 
ter's appointment  the 
effect  of  the  presence  of  a  lady  on  the  circuit  of  the  line  was  felt  — 
just  as  it  always  is  when  a  true  woman  enters  society.     It   stopped 
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vulgarity.  The  influence  of  Miss  Hunter's  presence  on  the  line  was 
every  way  healthful,  and  she  remained  manager  for  many  years.  She  was 
a  lady  of  superior  ability  and  character,  and  the  first  lady  operator,  at  least 
west  of  the  Hudson,  appointed  in  the  United  States.  The  next  appoint- 
ment of  this  character  was  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wood  of  Miss  Ellen  A. 
Laughton,  an  unusually  quick  and  intelligent  girl  of  14  years  of  age, 
to  the  management  of  the  office  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  March,  1852.  She 
was  taught  by  Frank  Nelson,  now  cashier  of  a  prominent  bank  in 
Bangor,  Me.  Mr.  Wood  writes,  "When  Miss  Laughton,  in  1856,  was 
in  charge  of  our  office,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  I  regarded  her  as  one 
of  the  best  operators  I  had  ever  seen."  She  is  now  Mrs.  G.  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Miss  Hunter  is  now  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Smith, 
and  still  resides  at  Westchester.  It  is  claimed  that  F.  O.  J.  Smith  had 
an  operator  named  Miss  Sarah  Bagley  in  1846. 

Of  the  President  of  this  Company,  Gen.  J.  K.  Moorhead,  gratitude 
requires  a  word.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  idea  of  unity.  In  the 
midst  of  my  work  in  1850,  I  encountered  at  Louisville  the  builders 
of  the  O'Reilly  or  People's  line  to  New  Orleans.  They  were  Dr.  A.  S. 
Doane,  E.  F.  Barnes,  Bernard  O'Connor  and  others.  They  had  not  a 
hundred  dollars  among  them  all.  The  line  was  not  working.  New 
Orleans  was  cut  off  by  an  immense  crevasse  at  Bonnet  Carre.  Debts 
were  due  along  the  Avhole  route.  The  operators  were  all  unpaid. 
Knowing  the  value  of  a  New  Orleans  connection  to  the  companies  I 
served,  I  first  banteringly  and  then  formally  offered  to  take  the  line  as 
it  was,  if  given  to  my  sole  control,  at  a  rent  of  ^13,500  a  year.  It  was 
accepted.  I  needed  much  money.  The  line  was  one  thousand  miles 
long,  and  in  bad  condition.  Gen.  Moorhead  confided  in  me.  I  asked 
him  what  I  should  do.  He  instantly  said,  "  go  in,  do  your  best,  and  draw 
on  me  personally  for  all  you  want."  That  was  the  language  of  one  of 
nature's  noblemen.  Had  Gen.  Moorhead  put  his  genius  and  enterprize 
into  the  telegraph  as  he  did  into  iron,  and  backed  up  the  $20,000  he  gave 
me,  and  which  I  paid  back  with  interest,  with  |i 00,000  more,  he  might 
easily  have  held  to-day  the  fibers  of  the  whole  continent  in  his  hands, 
and  the  combined  fortunes  which  they  have  produced  for  other  men. 
He   resigned  the  presidency  August    i,  1854,  and  Allin  Robinett,  of 
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Philadelphia,  a  just,  clear  headed,  straight  forward  gentleman  of  ample 
fortune,  succeeded  him. 

The  friction,  occasioned  by  the  question  of  union,  terminated  in  one 
of  the  fiercest  conflicts  at  the  annual  election  of  1855.  Nothing  equal  to 
it  has  ever  been  known  in  telegraphic  circles.  The  storm  was  made  evi- 
dent by  the  activity  shown  in  the  purchase  of  the  stock.  Every  share- 
holder was  interviewed,  and,  if  doubtful,  induced  to  sell.  Enormous 
prices  were  paid  for  it.  The  election  was  held  at  Harrisburg,  at  Bueh- 
ler's  hotel.  There  was  a  large  delegation  present.  Fred.  V.  Beisel 
and  R.  F.  Raley  were  tellers.  Passmore  Williams  was  judge  of  election. 
My  report  was  listened  to  with  ill-concealed  impatience.  Finally 
the  balloting  began.  We  supposed  ourselves  beaten.  Williams  footed 
up  a  majority  for  the  opposing  party,  and  they  rushed  to  the  office 
and  announced  their  victory  over  the  line.  While  standing  behind 
the  tellers,  however,  I  found  out  that,  by  a  figure  which  was  out  of 
line,  an  error  had  been  made,  and  that  we  had  a  majority  of  thirty. 
So  1  challenged  the  count,  and  the  judge  acknowledged  the  error. 
Cummings  shouted  for  joy,  and  at  once  ordered  two  baskets  of  cham- 
pagne. He  was  immensely  happy.  The  operators  were  much  mystified 
by  a  message  I  sent  home,  which  bore  only  the  two  words  "  Good  egg." 
It  was  the  vote  of  William  M.  Swain  which  carried  the  election.  After 
that  the  contest  took  another  shape.    There  was  no  more  election  fights. 

Referring  to  the  union  of  the  lines,  which  had  been  accomplished 
January  6,  1853,  by  a  simple  agreement,  based  on  a  division  of  receipts, 
but  without  corporate  change,  and  very  largely  owing  to  its  zealous 
advocacy  by  Dr.  William  Pettit,  of  Philadelphia,  President  Allin  Robi- 
nett  said,  in  his  report  to  the  stockholders : 

"  Of  the  advantages  of  that  union,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  Could 
we,  with  entire  safety,  stand  alone  and  receive  the  business  of  other 
lines,  without  association  with  them,  and  be  secure  of  its  continuance, 
there  would  be  more  simplicity  in  our  management  and  less  occasion  for 
labor  or  anxiety.  Yet  with  the  proof  before  me  of  the  ease  with  which 
our  connections  can  be  broken,  I  am  confirmed,  as  are  the  majority 
of  the  board,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  act  of  union." 

Respecting  the  patentees,  he  said  : 

"Standing,  as  we  have  ever  done,  on  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
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original  contract,  willing  at  all  times  to  meet  its  terms,  and  determined 
to  demand  recompense  for  its  infraction,  I  regard  it  due  to  self-respect, 
and  the  true  position  of  an  honorable  company,  who  thus  place  them- 
selves on  rights  solemnly  pledged  by  clearly  expressed  contracts,  that 
no  farther  advances  be  made  by  us." 

He  closed  with  the  following  remarkable  statement : 

"After  another  dividend  shall  have  been  declared,  the  Atlantic  and 
Ohio  Telegraph  Co.  will  present  the  unusual  spectacle  of  an  enterprise 
which,  in  spite  of  many  discouragements,  want  of  experience,  outlay 
for  reconstruction  so  soon  after  delivery,  of  almost  the  whole  line,  and 
opposition,  will  have  returned  to  its  stockholders  the  whole  of  its  original 
cost.     It  is  the  only  line  in  America  which  I  know  to  have  done  so." 

Up  to  July  I,  1855,  thirty  dividends  had  been  paid. 

A.  B.  Cummings,  Esq.,  one  of  the  best  men  and  friends  the  Keystone 
State  ever  saw,  was  unanimously  elected  president  July  17,  1856,  but 
resigned  the  following  year,  when  Mr.  Robinett  was  again  unanimously 
elected. 

Mr.  Cummings  had  an  affectionate  faith  in  me  and  in  all  I  did.  One 
amusing  instance  of  this  Gen.  Moorhead  related  to  me  with  a  sense  of 
great  amusement.  Our  annual  meetings  were  often  held  at  Bedford 
Springs.  It  was  a  nice,  cool,  shady  place.  I  was  usually  there  and  read 
the  reports.  Once  I  was  absent,  and  Gen.  Moorhead  had  to  read  them. 
After  he  was  through  he  proceeded  to  fold  the  papers  up  in  usual  style, 
when  Cummings  hastily  interrupted  him  and  put  his  hands  on  the 
papers.  "  Don't  do  that,"  said  Cummings,  with  a  kind  of  puzzled 
anxious  look  —  "Don't!"  "Why,  what's  the  matter,  Cummings.?" 
asked  the  astonished  President.  "  Oh,"  replied  Cummings,  with  a 
solemn  voice,  "  he  —  he  always  rolls  them,  Reid  always  rolls  them!" 
Was  there  ever  a  sublimer  instance   of  human  faith.?     It  was  touching. 

After  the  election  of  1855  the  Western  Union  Company,  disappointed 
in  the  result  of  the  conflict,  pushed  their  operations  in  the  west.  The 
"  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Company,"  one  of  the  O'Reilly  links,  was  leased. 
Then  came  the  news  that  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Com- 
pany were  following  in  the  same  direction.     It  roused  much  feeling. 

Mr.  Berryhill,  a  somewhat  independent  director,  indignant  at  the 
apparent  breach  of  faith,  aroused  by  these  rumors,  urged  inquiry.    The 
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following  letter,  after  some  delay,  was  received  from  the  President  of 

that  Company  : 

"  Columbus,  July  19,  1856. 

"  Gentlemen  :  Pardon  my  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  the  loth 
instant.  It  was  unintended.  The  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville 
Company  have  made  a  lease,  or  rather  a  contract,  which  is  yet  unexe- 
cuted, for  a  lease  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  their 
line  from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville,  subject  to  all  its  business  connections 
and  arrangements  with  other  companies.  Full  provision  is  made  for 
the  discharge  of  all  existing  obligations  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  & 
Louisville  Telegraph  Company. 

"  It  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  however,  that  no  provision  in  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  prejudicial  to  the  Atlantic  &  Ohio  Telegraph  Company.  The 
contract  was  simply  a  measure  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  Company  against  a  competition  ruin- 
ous to  itself  and  its  rival  in  business,  and  beneficial  to  nobody ;  an 
object  which  it  has  sought  to  accomplish  by  means  injurious  to  none. 

"  Yours  truly, 
"Messrs.  Berryhill,  Cummings  and  Swain."  "  S.  P.  CHASE. 

This  chapter  seemed  closed,  yet  the  dignity  of  the  case  seems  to 
suggest  an  obituary.  The  death  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company 
was  no  ordinary  demise.  The  manner  of  its  "  taking  off,"  entering  as 
it  does  into  the  grief  at  its  departure,  is  not  without  interest. 

The  attempt  made  to  change  the  directorship  in  1855  failed.  The 
contest,  however,  though  it  ceased  with  the  local  parties,  many  of 
whom  were  ignorant  of  the  animus  of  the  fight,  was  not  given  up.  It 
led  to  one  of  the  most  successful  strategic  movements  known  in  tele- 
graph history,  the  full  particulars  of  which  would  make  somewhat  racy 
reading  for  some  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Immediately  after  the  Harrisburg  conflict,  David  Brooks  became 
Superintendent  of  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  He  was  a  genuine  Yankee  —  shrewd,  persevering,  unscru- 
pulous. An  act  had  been  passed  granting  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
the  right  to  build  a  telegraph  line  for  their  own  use,  and  early  in  1856 
this  line  had  been  built  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  railroad  com- 
pany had  bought  the  Morse  patent  for  this  purpose.  Parties  intimately 
related  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company  now 
acquired  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  House  Printing  Telegraph  patents 
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in  Pennsylvania.  They  proposed  to  organize  a  company  to  be  called  the 
"Pennsylvania  Telegraph  Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  line 
through  the  State  to  connect  with  the  lines  west,  all  of  which  were 
already  in  their  possession,  except  as  an  unexpired  contract  of  connec- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company,  held  them  together.  The 
capital  of  this  new  company  was  fixed  at  $500,000  —  that  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Ohio  Company,  with  two  routes  fully  equipped,  being  $312,600. 
It  was  now  adroitly  suggested  to  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad 
Company  that  it  would  be  of  vast  importance  to  them  to  have  a  special 
line  of  telegraph  which  would  be  worked  by  such  machinery  that  no 
information  sent  by  it  could  be  taken  off  en  route,  the  machinery  to 
be  placed  only  in  the  chief  offices  of  the  company.  It  was  also  inti- 
mated that  a  sublime  machine  of  this  character  could  be  obtained 
without  cost  to  the  company,  upon  the  terms  of  a  simple  grant  of  per- 
mission to  erect  a  wire  upon  the  poles  of  the  railroad  company.  Here  was 
a  most  captivating  offer !  The  committee  of  the  railroad  company, 
Messrs.  Spangler  and  Howell,  accepted  it  gratefully.  In  return  therefor, 
and  in  token  of  gratitude,  they  gave  the  agent  of  the  new  company 
not  only  the  right  to  put  a  wire  on  their  poles  and  to  occupy  one  end 
of  their  cross-arms,  to  be  worked  for  the  use  of  himself  and  assigns, 
but  they  agreed  to  maintain  the  poles  and  arms ;  to  instruct  the  repair- 
ers of  their  own  wire  to  repair  both  —  the  telegraph  company  to  furnish 
the  wire  and  insulators.  The  railroad  company  also  provided  that  the 
telegraph  company  should  have  a  hand-car,  and  such  other  facilities  as 
the  Superintendent  might  provide ;  agreed  to  carry  all  persons,  mate- 
rial, etc.,  and  to  give  them  the  use  of  the  railroad  wire  when  the  wire 
of  the  new  company  was  out  of  order.  All  that  was  asked  in  return 
for  these  liberal  grants  was  simply  that  the  new  telegraph  company 
should  erect  a  good  galvanized  wire  of  good  size  for  its  own  use,  put 
printing  instruments  at  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Harrisburg  and  Pitts- 
burg, and  give  the  railroad  company  the  free  use  of  it  in  sending  rail- 
road messages  when  necessary,  and  to  have  the  right  to  its  sole  and 
private  use  for  private  correspondence,  but  "  not  longer  than  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time."  Is  there  any  thing  lovelier  recorded  in  the  histories 
of  human  affection  .'' 
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Of  this  company,  now  shrewdly  named  the  "  Pennsylvania  Telegraph 
Company,"  giving  by  its  very  name  an  idea  of  alliance  with  the  great 
railroad,  H.  H.  Shillingford  was  elected  President  and  R.  T.  Kensit, 
Secretary. 

Of  course  the  purpose  of  this  organization  was  coercion.  The 
Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  held  the  west  by  a  contract, 
now  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  new  company,  who  now  opened  offices 
in  sight  of  their  own  at  their  great  termini  in  Pittsburg  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  Atlantic  and  Ohio  company  was  thoroughly  outflanked. 
It  was  accordingly  not  long  before  the  new  company  made  proposals 
of  connection.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  company 
should  obtain  the  right  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  1650,000,  the 
Pennsylvania  Telegraph  Company  giving  up  ^167,000  of  its  capital 
stock  for  this  friendly  purpose  and  accepting  $335,000  of  the  joint  capital. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  company  saw  in  this  union 
great  advantage  to  its  interests!  Of  course  it  did.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  extinction ;  and  as  a  blushing  bride  cheerfully  surrenders  her 
name  forever,  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  company  fell  lovingly  into  the 
arms  of  her  captor. 

As  these  two  lines  thus  joined  hands,  the  Western  Union  company, 
smiling  serenely  on  the  delightful  spectacle,  with  beautiful  tenderness 
stepped  in  and  covenanted  to  save  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  company 
harmless  from  any  breach  of  its  covenants  with  the  western  lines,  and 
not  long  afterward  took  them  into  the  Western  Union  family  by  an 
issue  of  $833,400  of  its  stock. 

"  Thus  they  who  had  loved  in  life 
In  death  were  not  divided." 

A  few  of  the  mourners  of  this  funeral  received  $80,000  each  for 
funeral  expenses. 

In  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburg  office,  in  1850,  John  P.  Glass,  afterward 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  book-keeper  and  receiver. 
He  was  an  excellent  and  generous-hearted  man  now  long  since  dead.  He 
had  for  an  assistant  a  chivalrous  Marylander  named  H.  Courtenay 
Hughes,  who  could  dispose  of  a  couple  of  dozen  on  the  half  shell  with  a 
gusto  seldom  possessed  by  ordinary  men,  and  was  a  good,  true  and  faithful 
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man  and  friend.  There  was  also  in  the  office  as  messenger,  in  1850,  a 
Httle  lad  named  Andrew  Carnegie,  who,  with  his  widowed  mother,  had 
lately  arrived  from  Scotland,  his  native  land.  He  was  prompt,  intelli- 
gent and  industrious ;  was  happy  with  his  three  dollars  a  week,  and  per- 
formed his  duties  well  and  cheerfully.  He  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  telegraph,  became  skillful  at  it,  and  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  wanted  an  operator  was  recommended  by  his  super- 
intendent for  the  place.  Here  he  showed  great  skill  in  the  handling  of 
trains  by  telegraph,  and  was  transferred  to  the  railroad  superintendent's 
office  at  Altoona.  During  the  war  he  made  himself  useful  to  Col.  Scott ; 
was  successful  in  some  coal  and  oil  ventures;  started  the  sleeping  car 
arrangement  at  Pittsburg,  and  rapidly  attained  wealth.  He  is  now  a  well- 
known  millionaire,  highly  honored  and  respected,  and  one  of  the  largest 
owners  of  the  iron  works  of  the  Iron  city.  In  Philadelphia,  also,  there 
were  at  different  times,  many  estimable  men.  Among  these  there  was 
none  more  worthy,  none  truer  to  their  company  and  superintendent  than 
Fred.  V.  Beisel,  Charles  T.  Miller,  and  James  M.  Lindsay,  to  all  of  whom 
I  was  greatly  attached.  William  Johnston  at  Lancaster,  John  Campbell 
at  Carlisle,  William  G.  Reed  and  W.  Blair  Gilmore  at  Chambersburg, 
John  Reed  at  Johnstown,  and  Howard  Larcombe  at  Altoona,  were  all 
most  worthy  and  devoted  men.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  man  on  the 
line  was  Jacob  Campbell,  one  of  the  cheeriest  hearted  and  willing  souls 
that  ever  served  as  a  builder  or  repairer  of  lines.  He  was  every  man's 
friend  —  simple,  innocent,  willing,  capable,  untiring.  He  is  now  in  Mex- 
ico, where  he  has  built  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  government  lines,  and  where 
he  is  implicitly  trusted  and  much  respected.  Mr.  David  Brooks  became 
Superintendent  September,  1856,  immediately  after  my  resignation. 

In  a  Bible  presented  by  me  to  the  Philadelphia  office,  in  1847,  and 
still  preserved,  the  following  record  of  parties  connected  with  the  office 
up  to  1856,  appears  in  the  "  Family  Record." 

Philadelphia. 

James  Douglas  Reid,  Scotland.  John  C.  Bowles,  Bedford. 

James  M.  Lindsay,  Baltimore.  F.  V.  Beisel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Charles  T.  Miller,  Philadelphia.  Chas.  F.  Simmons,  Po'keepsie,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  Reddish,  Adirondac,  N.  Y,  W.  B  Wilson,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

D.  C.  Hough,  Philadelphia.  Joseph  S.  Greene. 

S.  G.  Lynch  (pretty  boy),  Auburn,  N.Y.  J.  Pickard. 
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Philadelphia. 

James  Baile}', 
A.  H.   Seymour, 
William  Curtiss, 
W.  E.  Tiuney, 
J.  S.  Zimmerman, 

Heber  C.  Robinson,  J.  Bradley, 
Sam.  M.  Brown,        Charles  Bowman, 
J.  C.  Ziegler,              W.  Porter  Curl, 
C.  H.  Erwin,                E.  S.  Simmons, 
F.  0.  Gilbert,             E.  A.  Steacy, 
Y.  Smith  Flattery. 

Lancaster  Station. 

J.  T.  McGonigle, 
Benj.F.  Woodward, 
Matt.  Jolly, 
Street  Gilbert, 
G.  Clarkson, 

David  Brooks,           Don  Mann,                 H.  E.  Reddish, 
J.  M.  Lindsey,             Anson  Stager,             Andrew  Dennison, 
William  Johnson,       Ira  K.  Amsden,         J.  T.  McGonigle, 

Henry  C.  Hepburn,  (please  34),  Park  Spring 

C.  Westbrook, 
F.  X.  Ziegler, 
Ambrose  A.  Ziegler^ 
N.  Y. 

Harrisburg  Station. 

J.  M.  Lindsey, 
E.  E.  Warrington 
W.  W.  Downing, 

C.T.Smith,                A.  F.  Small, 

,     S.  H.  Brooks,             H.  L.  Harris, 

0.  W.  Sees,                H.  Schotte, 

Carlisle. 

G.  M.  Williams, 
T.  R.  Smith, 
D.  C.  Williams. 

H.  E.  Reddish, 

C.  M.  Worthington,  F.  A.  Kennedy, 

Chambersburg. 
W.  G.  Reed,                Blair  Gilmore. 
Bedford. 

John  Campbell. 

Rufns  Chadwick,       S.  H.  Brooks,             J.  H.  Larcombe, 

Ellwood  Harmer,         John  C.  Bowles,        J.  S 

D.  Brooks,  N.  J., 
Mower. 

Greensburg. 

Ellwood  Harmer,        Joseph  Taylor.         Richard  O'Brien. 

Pittsburg. 

Anson  Stager, 
E.  C.  Bush, 
E.  W.  Culgan, 
John  P.  Glass, 

David  McCargo,        Col.  H.  C.  Hughes 
Saml.  Fuhvood,          W.  Blair  Gilmore, 
George  E.  McLain,   J.  G.  Kendall, 
W.  0.  Hughart,  .        R.  P.  Glass, 
J.  D.  Maize,                F.  T.  Bickford. 

Deceased. 

Marion  H.  Markle, 
David  Fleming, 
Geo.  W.  Johnson, 
F.  Stumm, 

A.  W.  Dennison, 
G.  M.  Williams, 

Ellwood  Harmer,       W.  H.  McCalla, 
Ed.  A.  Stacy,              O.  W.  Sees, 
Frank  Thomas. 

Joseph  Mount, 
Chas.  H.  Morrison, 

The  Atlantic 

and   Ohio   Telegraph   Company  leased   its  lines  to  the 

Western  Union 

Telegraph  Company  April  i,  1864, 

upon  an  agreement 

by  the  latter  to 

pay  quarterly  dividends  of  two  and 

a  half  per  cent  on 

all  of  the  outstanding  capital  of  the  former  other  th 

an  that  held  by  the 

lessee.     This  lease  is  still  in  force. 

— 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Telegraph  Co. 

MR.  O'REILLY  was  received  at  Pittsburgh  with  great  hearti- 
ness and  warmth.  If  there  was  no  champagne  sparkling  up 
amid  the  grim  gratitude  of  the  Iron  city  and  Httle  speech  making,  there 
was  a  soHd  welcome.  As  he  walked  the  street  with  his  sparkling  face 
and  his  eye  merry  with  triumph,  many  a  grimed  visage  looked  up  at  him 
as  if  he  were 

Hephaistos,  sprightliest  of  mortal  messengers," 

who  had  leaped  by  flash  of  a  strange  fire  into  their  midst, —  not  from 
*'  Hermsean  steep  of  Lemnos,"  but  from  the  great  cities  of  the  sea. 
The  commercial  interests  of  Pittsburgh  were  so  linked  with  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  that  the  introduction  of  the  telegraph  came  to  it  like  the 
infusion  of  a  new  life.  The  black  smoke  of  her  furnaces  seemed  to 
curl  higher,  and  the  glow  of  her  many  fires  to  flame  out  with  in  tenser 
brightness.  And  there  were  some  imaginative  souls  who  all  but  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  heard  the  dash  of  the  waves  that  lash  the 
beach  at  Rockaway  whispering  to  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  as  these  met  and  married  and  mingled  into  the  Ohio 
at  the  city's  base.  Nothing  ever  so  chajmed  and  cheered  and  elevated 
the  popular  intellect  and  heart. 

But  the  work  was  just  begun.  The  great  west  had  only  been 
entered.  The  route  of  a  line  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  was 
therefore  mapped  out,  and  measures  at  once  taken  to  procure  subscrip- 
tions and  contract  for  material  for  its  construction.  Meanwhile  assur- 
ances were  received  from  every  important  point  that  capital  would  not 
be  wanting.     The  route  selected  was  by  the  north  shore  of  the  Ohio 
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to  Steubenville  and  Wheeling,  thence  by  the  national  road  to  Cincin- 
nati via  Zanesville,  Columbus  and  Dayton,  and  thence  by  the  ordinary 
wagon  road  to  Jeffersonville,  via  Lawrenceburg  and  Madison,  Indiana, 
crossing  to  Louisville  by  masts. 

The  line  was  built  by  Bernard  O'Connor  and  Capt.  John  O'Reilly; 
was  mounted  with  a  single  iron  wire,  resting  on 
square  block  glass  insulators ;  poles,  twenty-five  to 

WT  •  '  ... 

_U  the  mile.  It  was  completed  to  Cmcmnati  August 
20,  1847,  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  29,  1847,  and  was 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  ^173,000.  The 
office  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  was  opened  July  8,  1847,  by  Henry  C.  Hep- 
burn ;  Zanesville,  O.,  August  5,  1847,  by  S.  K.  Zook ;  Columbus,  O., 
August  II,  1847,  by  S.  K.  Zook;  Dayton,  September  10,  [847,  by 
W.  J.  Delano;  Cincinnati,  August  20,  1847,  by  S.  K.  Zook  and  C.  T. 
Smith;  Madison,  Indiana,  Sept.  29,  1847,  by  Rufus  Chadwick*  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Dec.  29,  1847,  by  Eugene  S.  Whitman. 

The  capital  stock  actually  issued  was  ^138,400,  or  2,678  shares.  Of 
this  about  ^35,000  was  issued  to  Mr.  O'Reilly,  in  addition  to  $150  per 
mile  for  the  construction  of  the  line.  In  1849  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$35,200,  or  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  mile,  was  issued  for  the  erection  of  a 
second  wire,  the  profits  on  which  were  about  $40  per  mile. 

There  was  not  much  difficulty  m  obtaining  right  of  way  through 
cities  for  the  poles  and  wires,  yet  there  seemed  propriety  in  making 
the  structure  as  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  possible.  When,  therefore, 
arms  became  necessary  to  bear  additional  wires,  I  had  an  iron  bracket 
made  as  a  mere  ornamental  appendage,  and  which,  when  the  poles 
n  were  painted,  gave  a  very  tasteful  appearance  to  the 

3i  general    structure.      At    Louisville,   also,   for    a   like 

reason,  I  had  erected  in  front  of  the  office,  at  a  very 
moderate  expense,  a  neat  iron  pole,  which  much 
pleased  the  public  taste,  and  which  seemed  a  very 
economic  method  of  securing  the  public  good  will. 
There  was  a  suggestion,  both  of  permanence  and 
spirit  in  it.  At  that  time  iron  was  cheap,  and  it  seemed  then  as  if  it 
might  be  quite  practicable   and,  in  the   end,  economic,  to  plant  iron 
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poles,  on  stone  bases,  with  an  upper  finish  of  wood,  along  well- 
established  routes;  or,  what  might  have  been  better,  to  plant  iron 
bases,  which  might  easily  be  cast  into  elegant  and  appropriate  forms, 
in  which  to  elevate  neat  wooden  poles.  I  thought,  with  Ruskin,  that 
all  things  useful,  if  made  also  in  elegant  forms,  are  doubly  useful.  Even 
a  telegraph  pole  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
public  taste.  The  "  highway  of  thought,"  as  the  telegraph  has  been 
happily  named,  can  be  made  to  express,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
even  in  its  outward  form,  something  of  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty 
and  beneficence  of  its  mission.  Nature  suggests  to  a  cultivated  taste 
both  the  forms  and  the  colors  which  please  the  eye,  and  which  might 
render  a  wire  bearer  as  attractive  as  a  tree. 

While  the  telegraph  was  thus  being  extended  westward  the  Morse 
patentees  had  determined  on  active  measures  to  arrest  Mr.  O'Reilly's 
progress.  That  these  proceedings  were  not  instituted  sooner  was 
owing  to  Mr.  Kendall's  reluctance  to  begin  a  contest  which  might 
scandalize  the  whole  enterprise  in  the  popular  estimation.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  O'Reilly  had  already  secured  a  firm  footing  in  the  west. 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  were  hailing  him  onward.  Their 
language  was,  "  Come  on,  and  settle  your  disputes  afterward."  The 
real  source  of  the  mischief,  which  from  henceforth  followed  the  O'Reilly 
contract,  was  in  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  He  was  a  born  litigant.  Keen, 
unscrupulous,  full  of  a  cold,  mental  vitality,  querulous,  grasping.  His 
correspondence  at  this  period  was  bitter,  insolent,  irritating.  He  had 
treated  Morse  as  a  coarse  man  treats  a  menial.  At  times  his  language 
is  full  of  a  curious  literary  mystery.  In  reference,  for  example,  to  a 
proposition  to  have  Mr.  Kendall  go  west  in  carrying  out  the  fight  he 
had  forced  him  to  commence,  he  says :  "  If  you  enlist  for  a  new  term 
of  three  months'  service  west,  will  it  not  be  better  to  traverse  Chapul- 
tepec  till  you  have  got  the  hostile  army  intimidated  and  scattering 
under  your  fire,  than  trust  taking  the  city  of  Irish  Aztec  with  new 
recruits .?"  Mr.  Kendall,  perhaps,  had  the  key  to  such  language. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  holder  of  a  minor  interest, 
with  his  nature  and  character  well  known,  was  the  management  of  the 
whole  controversy  now  given.     It  was  even  made  irrevocable.     It  was 
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evidently  the  result  of  deep  personal  dislike  and  a  feeling  of  hopeless 
mutual  negotiation.  Smith  promised  to  squeeze  the  O'Reilly  orange 
and  give  up  three-quarters  of  all  he  got  out  of  it  to  his  associates. 
And  they  actually  trusted  him.  Smith's  views  of  the  contract  he 
expressed  as  follows : 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a  legal  line  of  telegraph, 
limited  by  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Did  1  ever  agree  to  assign, 
or  you  to  accept,  or  did  I  ever  purchase  of  you  an  interest  in  such  a 
line  ?  It  would  be  a  positive  infraction  of  all  our  hitherto  entertained 
understanding  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  chief  point  of  quarrel  with 
O'Reilly  and  his  confederates.  If  the  men  of  the  Philadelphia  section 
wish  to  treat  for  peace,  they  should  be  turned  over  to  me."  "Ah,"  he 
chuckled,  in  a  letter  to  Kendall,  "  you  were  the  father  of  that  idea,  and 
I  am  your  faithful  disciple." 

As  a  preliminary  to  turning  over  the  O'Reilly  controversy  to  Smith, 
the  trusteeship  of  the  patent  interest  was  invested  in  Eliphalet  Case  of 
Cincinnati,  Mr.  Smith's  brother-in-law,  giving  to  Case  the  right  to  select 
other  persons  as  associate  trustees.  His  associate  trustees  were  John  C. 
Wright,  L.Worthington,  George  S.  Coe,  Abel  C.  Thomas,  Henry  O'Reilly. 
Announcement  was  also  publicly  made  that  the  O'Reilly  contract  was 
void  and  would  be  treated  as  such.  Thus  apparently  the  future  of  the 
telegraph  in  the  great  west  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith, 
and  every  thing  done  to  make  his  power  absolute. 

The  first  disastrous  result  of  this  movement  was  felt  upon  the  appli- 
cation made  to  the  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Philadelphia  for  an 
injunction  to  stay  further  proceedings  by  O'Reilly.  The  injunction  was 
promptly  refused  by  Judge  Kane,  on  the  grounds  "  that  the  title  to  the 
patent  was  in  the  Cincinnati  trustee,  and  that  as  the  case  was  presented, 
the  remedy,  if  complainant  were  entitled  to  any,  was  at  law,  and  not  in 
chancery."  The  judge  added  "  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  merits  of 
the  case  which  could  have  led  him  to  a  different  decision." 

This  decision  gave  great  joy  to  Mr.  O'Reilly  and  his  friends,  and 
the  work  was  ordered  to  go  bravely  on.  The  stockholders  of  the  line, 
now  finished  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  weie  invited  to  meet  at  Cincinnati  to 
organize  the  "  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Telegraph  Com- 
pany," and  elect  officers. 
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"The  stockholders  of  each  section,"  said  O'Reilly  again,  in  his  cir- 
cular which  he  circulated  freely,  "  will  have  an  independent  organiza- 
tion CONNECTED  Only  by  a  general  council  for  adopting  regulations 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  companies  and  the  public." 

The  company  was  organized  at  Cincinnati  in  September,  1847.     I 
was  invited  to   meet  the  delegates  and  prepare  the  rules  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  line.     The  members  of  the  board  then  elected  were 
J.  K.  Moorhead.  J.  D.  Phillips.  R.  W.  McCoy. 

Joshua  Hanna.  Joseph  Means.  D.  H.  Lyman. 

E.  M.  Stanton.  J.  C.  Wiley.  T.  S.  Bell. 

Lewis  Hutchinson.         James  C.  Hall,  John  Cornwall. 

J.  P.  Wiley.  Thomas  Moodie.  E.  G.  Whitney. 

James  C.   Hall  was  elected   President;    Joshua  Hanna,  Treasurer; 
*  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Eastern  company  and  in  connection  there- 
with, James  D.  Reid  Superintendent. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Bateham,  one  of  the  members  of  the  now  organized  board, 
was  a  newly-married  man.  His  home  was  in  Columbus,  where  he  had 
left  his  young  wife.  On  finding  it  necessary  to  remain  in  Cincinnati 
until  another  day,  he  performed  the  very  proper  duty  of  sending  a 
message  to  Mrs.  Bateham,  stating  the  fact.  It  was  the  first  message  the 
lady  had  ever  received.  It  was  destitute  of  all  the  tender  prefix  and 
suffix  which  had  marked  their  anti-nuptial  correspondence.  On  read- 
ing it,  she  told  the  boy,  with  a  good  deal  of  indignant  emphasis,  that  it 
was  an  imposition,  that  were  it  genuine,  it  would  have  begun  "  Dear 
Mary,"  and  ended  with  "Yours  affectionately."  And  so  a  loving 
message  brought  tears.     But  the  lesson  was  soon  learned. 

James  C.  Hall  was,  at  the  time  of  his  election.  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  of  much  nerve  and 
ability.  He  served  for  a  single  year,  but,  on  account  of  numerous 
outside  engagements,  resigned.  Gen.  J.  K.  Moorhead,  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  President  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  became 
his  successor.  Thus  the  lines  were  practically  connected  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Louisville.  The  Companies  soon  felt  the  value  of  united 
councils  and  their  natural  identity  of  interest.  The  business  became 
large  and  valuable,  almost  from  the  first.  A  second  wire  was  soon 
necessary,  and,  when  provided,  greatly  facilitated  business. 
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Although  the  title  of  patent  had  passed  from  his  control,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall saw  in  these  effective  arrangements  the  assurance  of  an  ultimate 
union,  practically  such  as  he  had  himself  desired.     He  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  I  deem  a  compromise  of  the  interests  I  represent  on  almost  any 
terms,  less  mischievous  than  lawsuits  of  indefinite  duration." 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Cincinnati  trustees  proposed  a  compromise 
with  O'Reilly,  but  which,  as  it  traversed  existing  contracts,  was  neces- 
sarily rejected.  June  4,  1847,  a  proposal  to  issue  three-eighths  of  the 
stock  west  of  Pittsburgh,  and  one-quarter  east,  to  the  patentees,  was 
earnestly  pressed  by  Mr.  Kendall,  and  which  would  have  been  granted 
by  the  companies,  but  which  Smith  refused.  Mr.  Case  urged  its 
■acceptance  by  Smith,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Kendall  said  very  wisely  "  I 
had  no  doubt  that  in  rejecting  this  second  overture,  although  I  had 
regarded  the  trustees  as  having  acted  unwarrantably,  the  public  would 
think  the  patentees  most  unreasonable,  and  that  not  only  the  commu- 
nity generally,  but  the  most  influential  of  the  trustees  themselves, 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  telegraph,  would 
encourage  and  aid  O'Reilly  in  constructing  it.  So  clear  to  my  mind 
was  this  result,  that  I  was  determined  to  carry  it  out  if  the  concurrence 
of  the  trustees  and  O'Reilly  could  be  obtained."  But  Smith  was 
inflexible.  He  proposed  to  buy  the  whole  Morse  interest,  and  Kendall 
proposed  to  buy  Smith's.  But  nothing  came  of  either  offer.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall finally  left  a  standing  proposition  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  his  princi- 
pals, three-fourths  of  one-fourth  of  the  capital,  thus  taking  the  actual 
basis  of  the  O'Reilly  contract.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  give  new  value 
and  recognition  to  the  contract,  and  aid  O'Reilly  in  pushing  forward  his 
work,  which  he  did  with  immense  energy  and  success. 

1  he  O'Reilly  contract  was  well  calculated  to  test,  although  it  never 
disturbed,  Professor  Morse's  faith  in  Mr.  Kendall.  Its  vagueness  was 
undeniable.     Professor  Morse  wrote  of  it  as  follows : 

"  We  bind  ourselves  to  convey  patent  right  when  O'Reilly  shall  have 
procured  funds  to  connect  to  Harrisburg  or  any  point  farther  west,  or 
071  any  line  beyond  Pittsburgh  to  any  point  of  commercial  magnitude. '' 
Now  this  is  very  loose  and  very  general,  and  since  the  court  has  sanc- 
tioned his  reading  of  the  contract  (however  adverse  to  your  intention. 
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or  to  his  understanding  at  the  time),  let  us  see  how  he  reads  it.  He 
reads,  of  course,  "that  are  to  be  constructed  in  the  Ohio  and  lake 
country,"  no  matter  between  what  points,  so  that  they  but  connect 
''''points  of  com77iercial  magnitude^  Again,  he  says,  such  a  route  consti- 
tutes "  first  section  ;  "  such  another  "  second  section  ;  "  and  so  onward 
in  the  prolongation  of  these  and  other  lines  to  the  Mississippi  at  St. 
Louis  and  elsewhere.  You  will  see  that  he  intends  to  cover  the 
whole  west  indefinitely  under  his  contract,  to  Oregon  and  California, 
for  aught  that  I  see  to  the  contrary.  I  hope  there  is  a  remedy,  and 
that  you  can  retrieve  the  lamentable  oversight,  but  I  confess  the  more 
I  think  of  it  the  more  hopeless  it  seems." 

In  reference  to  the  resort  to  legal  measures,  Mr.  Morse  used  the 
following  characteristic  language : 

"  I  wish  as  much  leniency  as  possible  to  be  shown  to  the  opposing 
parties.  However  we  may  have  "  spoken  daggers,  let  us  use  none  ;  " 
and  let  us  make  every  allowance  for  honest  mistake,  even  where  appear- 
ances are  at  first  against  such  a  supposition.  O'Reilly  may  have  acted 
hastily,  under  excitement,  under  bad  advisement,  and,  in  that  mood, 
have  taken  wrong  steps,  yet  I  still  believe  he  may  be  recovered,  and, 
while  I  would  use  every  precaution  to  protect  our  just  rights,  I  wish 
not  to  take  a  single  step  that  can  be  misconstrued  into  vindictiveness 
or  triumph.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  make  every  allowance  for 
O'Reilly  and  his  associates,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Smith's  design  (as 
stated  to  me  by  yourself),  in  desiring  to  set  aside  their  contract,  was 
not  morally  right,  if  it  were  legally  so.  Your  views  and  mine  accord  in 
not  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  lapse  of  time,  if  that  alone  had  con- 
stituted their  offense." 

Such  language  shows  clearly  enough  where  the  difficulty  of  settle- 
ment lay.  Smith  had  other  plans.  His  loss  would  be  small  and  he 
could  afford  to  sacrifice  it.  Injury  to  his  associates  never  disturbed 
him.  As  a  part  of  the  battle  Smith  now  waged  with  companies  with 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  effect  a  settlement,  he  issued  an  order  Sep- 
tember 18,  1847,  that  intercourse  between  his  New  England  lines  and 
the  O'Reilly  lines  should  cease.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the 
Magnetic  Company,  gave  notice  that  all  messages  from  the  O'Reilly 
lines  for  New  England  would  be  mailed  at  New  York.  This  ended  ail 
idea  of  compromise.  No  settlement  was  thereafter  possible.  The 
Smith  lines  in  the  West  advertised  an  exclusive  New  England  connec- 
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tion.  This  stirred  public  resentment.  Mr.  O'Reilly  offered  a  premium 
for  new  inventions,  and  issued  circulars  of  defiance.  He  used  Morse's 
name  and  invention  with  the  most  bitter  contempt.  Bain  and  House 
lines  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic.  Mr.  Kendall  stated  the  loss  on  the 
lines  between  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  and  which  he  attributed 
solely  to  Mr.  Smith's  fraudulent  treatment  of  his  trust,  as  follows : 

Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company,  cash  value $23,437  50.00 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville    Co 40,312  50.00 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Co 22,265  62.50 

Cash  dividends  due 12,615  °° 

$98,630  62.50 


Mr.  Morse  might  have  had  Mr.  O'Reilly  as  his  friend,  but  for  Smith. 
Gen.  Moorhead  wrote  what  was  no  doubt  true.  "  I  believe  we  could 
have  compromised  with  Mr.  Kendall  at  any  time  had  the  contract  by 
which  the  settlement  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Smith  not  existed." 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  1840  Mr.  O'Reilly  sat  for  his 
daguerreotype  to  Professor  Morse,  and  while  thus  occupied  accidentally 
broke  an  eight  dollar  lens.  To  some  minds  the  breaking  of  that  lens 
may  seem  a  prophecy  of  a  wider  and  more  disastrous  injury.  On  that 
occasion  O'Reilly  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  embryo  telegraph,  and 
urged  Morse  to  present  the  subject  to  Congress.  In  1848,  before  the 
courts  decided  so  emphatically  the  validity  of  the  Morse  patent,  O'Reilly 
ignobly  denounced  it  in  "language  of  unexampled  bitterness  and  hate, 
as  a  gross  public  swindle.  It  was  his  nature  to  be  intense,  and  he 
scattered  his  phillipics  of  vengeance  and  scorn  far  and  wide. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  F.  O.  J.  Smith's  policy  upon  any  other 
theory  than  a  determination  to  sacrifice  the  whole  O'Reilly  contract, 
and  build  up  interests  in  which  his  ownership  of  the  patent  gave  him 
control.  Every  thing  aided  him  in  this  course.  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr 
Vail  gave  up  to  him  full  control  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Michigan.  He  made  Ezra  Cornell  and  John  James  Speed,  Jr.,  his 
sole  agents  for  these  States,  They  built  first  the  Erie  and  Michigan 
line  from  Buffalo  to  Milwaukee,  and  then  the  New  York  and  Erie  line 
to  form  a  grand  trunk  line  from  New  York.     Through  side  lines  they 
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tapped  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Zanesville,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati. 
Smith  indeed  openly  avowed  his  purpose  to  smite  the  O'Reilly  lines  by 
opposition.  This  gave  the  O'Reilly  companies  a  basis  for  a  claim  of 
damages  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  patent  claim,  and  made  settlement 
impossible.  He  thus  utterly  sacrificed  Morse  and  Vail's  interests.  It 
is  a  notable  circumstance  that  in  the  one  offer  Smith  made  of  settle- 
ment, he  stipulated  for  his  share  in  cash.  He  asked  ^36,000  as 
his  share  of  the  settlement,  but  demanded  the  greenbacks.  He  did 
not  want  the  stock  he  designed  to  destroy. 

At  the  opening  of  the  office  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  first  operator  was 
Eugene  L.  Witman,  or  "  Bible  back,"  as  he  was  called,  who  afterward 
went  on  the  southern  line.  Then  came  Jimmie  Leonard,  as  he  was 
familiarly  and  lovingly  known,  a  type  of  the  pure  in  heart.  He  was  a 
prince  of  operators,  and  his  exceeding  amiability  made  all,  who  knew 
him,  love  him.  He  was  so  poised  mentally  that  he  could  carry  on  a 
conversation  while  receiving  or  sending  messages  without  the  least 
apparent  disturbance,  and  was  never  caught  in  an  error.  R.  S.  Millar 
was  another  of  the  most  excellent  of  men,  true,  conscientious,  capable. 
Billie  Barr,  with  his  black  eyes  and  his  thorough-bred  ways,  was  there 
also.  Albert  Jones  was  receiver.  After  him  came  Richard  H.  Wool- 
folk,  the  genial  jovial  Dick,  now  an  opulent  merchant  of  Louisville,  a 
man  with  a  splendid  nose,  and  a  big  heart.  Finally  there  came  to 
Louisville,  from  the  east,  Benjamin  F.  Ely,  now  of  the  auditor's  depart- 
ment. New  York,  one  of  nature's  gentlemen,  a  quiet,  steady,  amiable, 
educated  man. 

At  Cincinnati  I  was  much  embarrassed  at  the  very  opening  of  my 
work.  There  was  use  for  about  four  men,  and  Mr.  O'Reilly  had 
already  a  dozen  excellent,  nicely-dressed  fellows  connected  with  the 
office,  each  expectant  of  position  and  income.  Four  qualified  men,  one 
of  whom  was  E.  F.  Barnes,  formerly  of  Rochester,  were  notified  of  their 
appointment  and  salaries.  It  resulted  in  a  mutiny.  I  immediately 
notified  all  hands  that  I  was  equal  to  the  work  alone,  and  did  not  need 
a  man.  That  settled  it.  Soon  after  this  I  invited  Anson  Stager  to 
take  the  management  of  the  office  and  wires.  He  was  then  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  had  shown  great  skill  in  handling  business.     He  at  once 
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infused  efficiency  into  the  working  of  the  line,  and  was,  confessedly, 
the  most  skillful  operator  in  the  service  at  that  time.  He  had  for  his 
assistants  Frank  Stevens,  afterward  manager,  Chauncey  Kingsbury, 
Byron  Hoyt  and  William  Cody.  In  1850  Mr.  Stager  originated  the 
system  of  working  various  wires  from  a  common  battery  on  a  closed 
circuit.  This  was  a  very  valuable  discovery.  Mr.  Vail  had  previously 
worked  two  wires  from  a  single  battery  on  the  now  abandoned  plan  of 
an  open  circuit.  Stager's  chief  value  was  in  liis  promptness,  his  quick 
perception,  his  ability  to  work  off  large  collections  of  business  with 
skill  and  rapidity,  and  in  working  the  wires  to  advantage.  He  had 
tact,  a  true  ear,  patience  and  ingenuity.  He  resigned  January,  1852, 
to  my  great  regret,  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company. 

There  was  scarcely  a  second-rate  man  on  the  company's  staff. 
Leonard  and  Millar  at  Louisville,  Stager,  Stevens,  Kingsbury,  Hoyt 
and  Cody  at  Cincinnati,  E.  C  Bush  at  Pittsburgh,  Joshua  N.  Alvord 
at  Wellsville,  Perkins  sweating  at  his  key  at  Wheeling,  Oarlock  at 
Zanesville,  T.  S.  Gates  at  Columbus,  L  H.  Kiersted,  bless  him,  at 
Dayton,  Charles  W.  Temple  at  Lawrenceburg,  C  C  Taylor  at  Madi- 
son, and  John  P.  Cox  at  Jeffersonville,  were  all  diamonds  of  the  purest 
water.  Calvin  Holmes,  now  a  millionaire  at  Toledo,  O.,  was  the 
receiver  at  Cincinnati.  He  was  exceedingly  neat  and  gentlemanly  in 
his  personal  appearance,  most  courteous  in  his  manners,  remarkably 
patient  and  skillful  in  his  treatment  of  men.  He  was  much  respected. 
In  the  operating  room  there  was  also  a  young  man  of  rare  gifts  and  of 
great  purity  of  character,  named  George  Durfee.  He  seemed  a  natu- 
ral duplex.  He  could  send  on  one  wire,  and  meanwhile  listen  to  and 
afterward  record  a  coming  message  on  another.  He  had  a  younger 
brother  of  nearly  equal  skill.  Their  kind,  quiet  faces  still  live  in  our 
memory,  although  they  have  both  long  since  passed  away. 

With  such  a  staff,  my  position  of  Superintendent  was  delightful.  Mr. 
Jackson  Duncan,  a  most  excellent  man,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  much  kindness,  soon  after  became  superintendent  of  construction, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  superintendent  of  the  line.  Jack  McCandless, 
a  good  fellow,  w9,s  foreman  of  repairs.     Edward  Creighton,  builder  of 
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the  California  line  to  Salt  Lake,  had  one  of  his  first  contracts  in 
re-building  the  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Jeffersonville. 

One  of  the  finest  characters  connected  with  this  company  was  George 
B.  Hicks.  Exceedingly  gentle  and  gentlemanly,  he  was  also  active, 
capable  and  efficient.  He  was  a  fine  operator,  and  invented  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  modern  telegraphic  appliances,  known  as  "  The  Hicks 
Automatic  Repeater,"  patented  first  in  1858,  and  again,  with  an  import- 
ant improvement  connected  with  the  circuit  changer,  at  a  later  period. 
He  was,  for  some  time,  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  office,  and  after- 
ward became  the  Western  Agent  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  a 
post  he  filled  with  great  acceptance  and  fidelity.  When  I  became 
Lessee  of  the  Kentucky  line,  from  Louisville  to  Cincinnati,  I  gave  the 
care  of  it  to  Mr.  Hicks.  He  made  it  such  a  success,  that  Mr.  Wade 
bought  up  the  unexpired  lease,  on  terms  which  suited  us  both.  Hicks' 
Repeater  was  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  electric  art,  and  by  making 
it  possible  to  work  to  great  distances,  led  to  the  erection  of  special  wires 
for  direct  communication  between  the  great  commercial  centers,  and 
wliich  has  done  so  much  to  quicken  and  enlarge  telegraphic  intercourse. 
Direct  communication  is  the  vital  feature,  and  the  condition  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  telegraphic  system. 

In  Pittsburgh  were  five  messenger  boys  who  merit  special  record. 
Each  of  them,  indeed,  has  made  a  record  of  his  own.  I  have  already 
written  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  In  the  same  oflice  with  him,  and  serving 
as  messenger  was  Robert  Pitcairn.  He  bore  character  on  his  face, 
gentle,  steady,  prompt,  true.  He  went  after  a  time  to  Altoona  as  Car- 
negie had  done.  There  he  became  Railroad  Superintendent  of  the 
Middle  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  He  is  now  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Pittsburgh  or  Western  Division  of  that  vast  corpora- 
tion, an  efficient,  highly  respected  officer  and  gentleman. 

In  the  same  office  also  serving  as  messenger  was  David  McCargo. 
He  was  cheerful,  active,  willing,  of  fine  disposition  and  of  a  pleasant 
thoughtful  face.  He  rose  rapidly.  It  was  not  long  before  he  also 
became,  successively,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail- 
road, the  Oil  Creek  Railroad  Company,  the  St.  Paul  &  La  Crosse  Rail- 
road, the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph 
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Company,  and  now  General  Superintendent  of  the  Alleghany  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  a  noble,  generous,  modest,  much  respected  man. 

There  was  another  boy  who  has  also  since  made  his  mark.  George 
K.  Leet  was  a  messenger.  I  cannot  recall  him  so  well.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  went  west  to  seek  his  fortune  and  enlisted  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  at  Chicago.  By  dint  of  bravery  and  dash  he  rose  rapidly 
in  the  ranks,  and  soon  afterward  became  Adjutant-General  to  General 
Grant.     Some  of  these  messenger  boys  had  grand  histories. 

In  the  opposition  office  at  the  same  period  was  a  boy,  now  one  of 
Pittsburgh's  honored  citizens,  Mr.  T.  B.  A.  David.  He  served  the  N. 
O.  &  O.  Telegraph  Company,  was  faithful  to  his  trust  and  became 
manager  at  Wheeling,  served  as  assistant  to  Gen.  Stager,  while  military 
superintendent  through  the  war,  became  District  Superintendent  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  is  now  President  of  the  Cen- 
tral District  and  Printing  Telegraph  Company.  There  are  no  better 
men  than  have  sprang  from  the  messenger  service  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  T.  Smith,  who  was  a  careful  reader  of  current  electrical 
literature,  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  care  in  the  preparation  of 
glass,  based  on  an  observation  by  Faraday,  on  whose  experiments  the 
most  absolute  reliance  could  be  placed.  It  led  to  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  insulation,  even  with  an  awkward  and  objectionable  outward 
form.  At  that  time,  all  insulators,  for  western  lines,  were  made  at  the 
Novelty  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Faraday's  note  is  as  follows : 

"  In  experiments  upon  the  manufacture  of  glass  for  optical  purposes, 
I  have  found  that  with  such  as  contained  no  alkali,  but  consisted  of 
silicia,  boracic  acid  and  oxide  of  lead,  the  insulation  was  so  perfect  as 
to  equal  if  not  surpass  that  of  lac  resin.  This  glass  is  not  at  present  in 
use,  but  may  hereafter,  because  of  this  and  other  properties,  be  very 
useful  in  electrical  investigations." 

"  Ordinary  glass  has  such  an  attraction  for  water,  that,  at  common 
temperatures,  its  exposed  surface  is  constantly  moistened  to  a  certain 
degree  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  becomes  a  conductor  of  electricity 
of  such  tensions  as  are  sensible  by  the  gold  leaf  electrometer,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  bad  insulator.  Resins  are  very  superior  to  glass,  and  hence, 
a  varnish  of  lac  resin  in  strong  alcohol,  on  glass,  is  recommended." 

By  1849,  operating  by  sound  was  becoming  prevalent.     It  was  vigor- 
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ously  interdicted  by  the  "  Magnetic  "  and  other  companies.  I  shared 
in  the  apprehension,  felt  by  telegraph  boards  and  managers,  of  its 
danger,  and  discouraged  it.  Yet,  its  superior  safety  was  gradually 
asserting  itself.  The  reception  by  register,  the  constant  winding,  the 
mistakes  made  by  the  copyist  caused  by  imperfect  hearing,  the  whirr 
of  the  wheels,  the  breaking  of  the  weight  cord  and  the  howl  caused  by 
damaged  toes,  the  rough  copy  retranslated  for  delivery,  the  delay,  the 
labor  of  all  this  was  palpable  and  sought  deliverance.  The  advantage  and 
practice  of  receiving  by  sound  came  first  and  most  pronouncably  from 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Louisville  line.  Stager,  Leonard,  the  Durfees,  and 
a  few  others,  settled  the  question.  Other  lines,  notably  the  "  New  York, 
Albany  and  Buffalo,"  where  it  was  earliest  demonstrated,  followed  suit. 
It  soon  became,  for  all  large  offices,  universal.  It  saved  time,  labor, 
money,  and  secured  both  promptitude  and  correctness. 

I  was  guilty  of  causing  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  indignation, 
by  the  transmission  of  the  annual  message  of  President  Polk,  in  1848, 
the  longest,  perhaps,  ever  issued  from  such  a  source.  The  lines  were 
not  in  the  best  of  order.  The  weather  was  tempestuous.  We  had  only 
one  wire  to  transmit  it  over;  yet  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  western 
press  it  was  undertaken,  and  arranged  to  be  sent  from  Philadelphia  to 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  Galena, 
by  a  single  writing,  and  which  was,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
presumptuous  enterprise.  Every  precaution  had  been  taken.  Repair- 
ers were  stationed  at  various  points  ready  for  instant  service. 
Finally  transmission  began,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  a  great  success. 
Numerous  visitors  flocked  to  the  Pittsburgh  office  to  see  the  automatic 
action  of  the  sounders,  as  they  manipulated  into  the  western  and  north- 
ern circuits,  branching  off  in  the  same  manner  at  Cleveland  to  Detroit 
and  Buffalo.  For  several  hours  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  done.  It  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  attempted, 
and  the  fact  that  by  the  operation  of  a  single  hand  these  widely  sepa- 
rated cities  were  thus  placed  within  sound  of  a  common  voice  was  grand 
and  inspiring.  A  bitter  storm,  however,  set  in  as  night  came  on,  and 
transmission  became  tedious  and  difficult.  Operators  changed  with 
each  other  during  the  night,  but  there  was  no  sleep  for  me.     Daylight 
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came,  and  I  ordered  commercial  business  to  be  resumed,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  the  Press.  This  continued  until  night,  when  the  balance 
of  the  message  was  demanded.  It  was  commenced  again,  but  the  con- 
nection of  the  circuit  was  no  longer  possible,  and  it  had  to  be  repeated 
by  hand.  E.  C.  Bush,  of  Pittsburgh,  labored  away  gallantly  until  about 
3  A.  M.,  when  he  broke  down,  and  had  to  go  to  bed.  This  was  my 
third  night  up,  but  I  was  the  only  man  left,  so  I  seated  myself  and  sent 
the  balance  of  the  message,  ending  it  with  my  eyes  almost  glued 
together  with  sleep.  As  I  reached  the  last  words  I  was  naturally  in 
a  thankful  mood.  Santa  Anna  was  then  busy  issuing  his  pronuncia- 
mentos,  ending  with  the  well-known  phrase  "  God  and  Liberty,  Santa 
Anna."  So  in  the  sleepy  joy  of  the  moment  I  expressed  my  gratitude 
by  interjecting  the  words  "  God  and  Liberty  "  before  the  name  "  James 
K.  Polk,"  and  then  hurrying  home,  buried  myself  in  the  blankets  for 
a  long  sleep.  When  I  awoke  the  air  was  full  of  "  God  and  Liberty." 
The  paper  boys  were  yelling  it  in  the  streets.  Who  did  it.?  All  along 
the  line  it  was  copied  by  all  the  papers,  "  God  and  Liberty,  James  K. 
Polk,"  just  as  I  had  sent  it.  Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  Journal^  had  it  in 
in  large  letters,  although  he  said  bitterly  he  didn't  know  what  Polk  had 
to  do  with  either  God  or  liberty.  Lyman,  of  Zanesville,  was  particularly 
mad.  It  seemed  as  if  somebody  was  going  to  be  dismissed.  Storm 
signals  were  out.  Prentice  wanted  the  offender  sent  to  Louisville  to 
be  beaten  through  the  streets  with  Santa  Anna's  wooden  leg.  What 
was  I  to  do  .?  I  could  not  well  discharge  myself.  Finally,  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  of  Louisville,  an  explanation,  which  Prentice  printed, 
and  which  secured  his  forgiveness.  A  few  days  afterward  I  was  a  good 
deal  amused  in  passing  through  Baltimore  by  hearing  a  paper  boy 
singing  out,  "  Explanation  of  '  God  and  Liberty.'  " 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  elements  of  successful  executive 
authority.  In  an  English  volume,  written  by  a  man  of  ripe  experience 
and  of  large  heart,  I  read,  early  in  life,  the  words  :  "  If  you  would  be 
mighty,  be  kind."     It  was  somewhat  in  Shakespeare's  view  when  he 

said,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"What  thou  wilt, 
Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  sword." 
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The  terseness  and  newness  of  the  sentence  arrested  attention.  Is 
then  kindness  a  force  .■'  I  asked.  It  led  me  to  experiments  very  curious 
and  fruitful.  I  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  know  the  elements  of  true 
power.  In  the  large  field,  which  for  some  years  I  occupied,  embracing 
the  care  of  thousands  of  miles  of  line  for  different  companies,  and  in 
which  I  was  without  clerical  aid  or  deputy,  performing  a  vast  amount 
of  labor,  and  with  many  men  under  me,  I  found  the  words  of  George 
Moore  everywhere  true.  It  is  true  in  all  things  else.  Kindness  is  the 
highest  potential  known  in  the  alchemy  of  moral  force.  With  this 
thought  upon  me,  I  entered  every  office  as  a  friend  I  made  it  a 
rule  to  shake  hands  with  the  messenger  boy,  as  with  the  manager.  So 
far  as  place  and  duty  was  concerned,  indeed,  I  regarded  the  one  as 
valuable  as  the  other.  The  telegraph  owes  its  enlargement,  not  more 
to  its  upright  managers  and  skillful  operators,  than  to  its  faithful  boys. 
Never  did  an  officer  on  any  line  secure  more  thorough  discipline,  or 
more  prompt  obedience.  Some  of  the  friendships,  established  in  these 
long  ago  years,  are  deathless. 

In  these  royal  days,  when  devoted  labor,  which  had  no  hours  and  no 
complaints,  went  hand  in  hand  with  generous  recognition  and  mutual 
courtesy,  the  staff  of  the  line  had  some  noble  friends.  To  one  of  these 
a  word  is  due.  My  headquarters  at  Cincinnati  were  at  the  Burnett 
House.  A.  B.  Coleman  was  its  royal  head.  It  amused  him  to  watch 
my  confusion,  as,  in  his  grand  way,  he  politely  ushered  me  into  his 
bridal  rooms,  sent  wine  to  my  table,  and  afterward  bade  me  farewell 
with  a  receipted  bill.  It  was  just  like  him.  In  every  difficulty  he  was 
ready  with  his  generous  help.     He  was  every  inch  a  king. 

In  1 85 1  I  had  built,  under  the  superintendence  of  my  friend  Jackson 
Duncan,  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Madison  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for 
Governor  Brough,  the  Morse  patent  for  which  I  purchased  from  Tal. 
P.  Shaffner.  It  became  a  very  useful  feeder  of  the  main  line.  Mr. 
Brough  soon  learned  to  operate,  had  an  instrument  in  his  own  office, 
and  manipulated  his  own  messages.  By  an  arrangement,  Nov.  17,  1854, 
with  Mr.  George  Frey  of  Springfield,  the  connection  with  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Sandusky  Telegraph  Company  was  secured.  A  line  from 
Columbus  to    Chilicothe,  Ohio,  also  became  a  feeder  by  partial  pur- 
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chase  of  its  stock.  These,  with  the  Erie  and  Southern,  St.  Louis, 
and  Philadelphia  lines  made  most  valuable  connections. 

One  of  my  pleasantest  recollections  of  these  bye-gone  days,  is  the 
memory  of  E.  M.  Stanton,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Board.  I  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  him.  He  was  a  ferocious  worker,  but  I  was  always 
welcomed  by  a  hearty  half  laughed  "  come  in."  As  he  lifted  up  his  great 
brave  face  from  his  work,  with  the  sweat  standing  in  big  beads  upon  his 
bright,  round  brow,  his  coat  off  and  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  like  a 
man  thorouglily  in  earnest,  and  entered  into  a  genial  conversation, 
speaking  to  me  as  a  refined  man  would  address  a  lady,  so  gentle,  so  full 
of  kindliness,  so  encouraging,  so  full  of  splendid,  jolly  vitality,  —  I  felt 
how  royal  was  his  nature,  and,  since  his  sad  death,  how  splendid  a  gift 
he  was  to  his  Country.  He  was  a  member  of  our  board  at  the  same 
time  with  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Chase  was  grand,  and  in  an  imperial  way 
genial,  but  did  not  relax  like  Stanton.  Chase  preserved  the  judicial 
air.  His  conversation  was  massive  and  instructive,  speaking  like  a 
man  who  was  mentally  at  work,  and  was  yet  master  of  his  thought,  a 
loftier  man  than  Stanton,  but  not  a  greater.  It  was  a  royal  council 
where  these  men  sat. 

The  members  of  the  board  on  whom  executive  management  chiefly 
devolved,  were  Gen.  Moorhead  and  Mr.  Joshua  Hanna.  To  the  latter, 
especially,  the  stockholders  looked  for  counsel  and  information.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  talents,  of  clear  and  excellent  judgment,  and  was 
widely  known  and  respected.  Gen.  Moorhead  was  so  full  of  numerous 
other  enterprises,  that  he  trusted  much  to  Mr.  Hanna,  in  whom  he  had 
implicit  confidence,  yet  gave  much  and  patient  attention  to  the 
attempted  settlements  with  the  patentees.  Gen.  Moorhead  was  a  man 
of  surpassing  executive  ability,  of  clear,  prompt  judgment,  and  of 
granite  will.  God  made  him  my  friend.  Mr.  Wiley,  director  at  Wheel- 
ing, was  a  man  of  great  and  simple  excellence.  He  proposed  to  plant 
locust  trees  along  the  route,  to  be  the  future  bearers  of  the  wires.  All 
the  directors  were  delightful  men.     Their  homes  were  all  open  to  me. 

On  March  8,  1849,  Joshua  Hanna,  J.  K.  Moorhead  and  Charles 
Doane,  as  commissioners  of  the  O'Reilly  lines,  executed  a  paper  in 
which   it  was  hoped  a  final   statement  had  been   arrived  at   with  the 
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patentees.  It  was  agreed  to  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  by  Professor  Morse,  by 
Mi  Vail  and  by  Mr.  Kendall.  It  covered  the  entire  territory.  The 
fight  seemed  over.  Everybody  was  happy.  A  letter  written  to  the 
late  Judge  S.  L.  Selden  of  Rochester,  from  Pittsburgh,  says : 

"  O'Reilly  is  here,  and  thinks  it  hard  that  the  fight  is  over.  To  face 
the  '  bull '  had  become  almost  a  luxury.  Generous,  passionate,  impul- 
sive, sensitive  of  fame,  regarding  money  with  contempt,  and  yet  as 
selfish  as  the  rest  of  us,  he  laughs,  sips  his  hot  punch  merrily,  clinches 
his  fist,  hits  Fog  another  dig,  and  laughs  again." 

But  the  settlement  was  not  made,  and  the  fight  went  on. 

The  career  of  this  company  was  comparatively  smooth  and  free  from 
the  contests  which  agitated  its  eastern  companion.  During  its  exist- 
ence, except  for  a  brief  period,  when  under  reconstruction,  it  paid 
regular  quarterly  dividends,  averaging  three  per  cent.  It  had  to  be 
reconstructed  from  end  to  end  inside  of  five  years  from  its  reception 
from  the  contractor,  and  much  of  it  within  three. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  had  pledged  the  original  stockholders  at  Rochester,  one- 
eighth  of  the  capitals  of  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  in  consideration 
of  the  risk  of  their  early  advances,  amounting  to  about  ;|2o,ooo  in  all.  I 
made  the  demand  on  their  account ;  the  claim  was  for  ^29,000  ;  but 
there  had  been  no  reservation  for  that  purpose.  The  stock  was  never 
received. 

With  the  building  of  railroads,  now  so  numerous  in  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana, the  P.  C.  &  L.  line,  as  first  built  and  subsequently  renewed,  has 
wliolly  disappeared  and  its  route  has  been  abandoned.  The  co)-ps 
iTesprit  has  also  somewhat  changed.  During  the  earliest  years  a  deep 
fraternal  feeling  prevailed.  It  was  marked  and  delightful.  Patience 
and  politeness  marked  all  official  intercourse.  These  are  not  absent 
now,  but  the  bloom  has  gone.  The  joy  of  labor  has  lapsed  into  the 
routine  of  duty. 

Another  feature  of  the  early  times  has  also  gone.  The  Press  was 
served  with  great  liberality  in  supplying  general  reports.  But  a  bitter 
rivalry  caused  the  sending  of  "  specials,"  /.  (?.,  messages  in  addition  to 
the  regular  reports.  As  these  were  charged  the  ordinary  tariff  rates, 
resort  was  had  to  a  language  of  cyphers,  so  as  to  condense  a  paragraph 
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in  a  single  word.     Some  of  these  were  of  a  most  extraordinary  charac- 
ter.    Here  is  a  specimen. 

Caserovingedsable,  Rehairoringed, 

Rehoeingedableness,  Retackmentativeness. 

Of  course  this  practice  had  to  be  stopped,  and  bitter  protests  fol- 
lowed. But  good  sense  came  by  degrees  to  rectify  all  errors,  and,  as 
the  telegraph  made  journalism  compensative,  journalists  found  it  for 
their  interest  to  pay  liberally  for  a  liberal  service. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Telegraph  Company  was 
leased  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  ten  years.  May 
24,  1856.  The  terms  of  the  lease  were,  for  the  first  year,  ^10,800  ; 
second  year,  ^12,150;  next  three  years,  each  ^13.500;  each  year  there- 
after, $13,840,  and  the  right  to  exchange  stocks  for  a  new  issue  of 
Western  Union,  the  capital  of  which,  at  that  time,  was  i^5oo,ooo. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  leasing  of  the  P.  C.  &  L.  line  to  the 
Western  Union  Company  was  an  impression  cleverly  conveyed  to  its 
officers  at  Pittsburgh,  that  the  southern  business  had  been  secured  by 
the  latter  company  at  Louisville,  Ky.  This  was  made  probable  by  a 
notification  from  the  southern  company,  that  the  business  was  open  to 
competition,  as  to  the  amount  of  rebate  allowed  to  the  southern  lines. 
This  at  once  aroused  such  a  sense  of  danger,  that  a  lease  was  quickly 
arranged  and  executed  by  Chief-Justice  Chase,  then  President,  and 
signed  by  him,  Joshua  Hanna,  Treasurer,  Jackson  Duncan,  Superin- 
tendent, and  promptly  executed  by  the  other  parties.  It  need  scarcely 
be  added,  that  competition  for  rebate  closed  with  the  execution  of  the 
lease.  The  whole  capital  of  P.  C.  &  L.  Co.  was  converted  into  Western 
Union  stock  within  a  year.  Thus,  another  independent  company  went 
down  and  out. 

Statement  of  Dividends. 
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3 
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January  i,  1849,  3         " 
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July         I,  1849,  3         " 
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3  "  January  i,  1852,  2 

3  "  April       I,  1852.  3 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


The  South-Western  Telegraph  Company. 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky.,  has  always  been,  to  a  vast  region  north, 
the  gateway  of  the  south.  Located  at  what  is  practically  the 
head-waters  of  the  lower  Ohio,  she  has  long  held  an  important  hold  on 
the  immense  trade  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  cities  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  even  more  marked  now,  since,  in  addition  to  her  river  traffic, 
Louisville  has  become  the  entrepot  of  the  great  railway  routes  to  the 
southern  seaboard.  For  the  telegraph,  especially,  it  is  one  of  the 
natural  radiating  points  of  southern  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
north  and  west.  While,  therefore,  Mr.  O'Reilly  was  welcomed  heartily 
to  Louisville,  and  the  connection  established  with  the  east  gave  much 
satisfaction,  it  was  natural  that  the  merchants  who  grasped  his  hand 
with  true  southern  warmth,  should  regard  the  work,  so  quickly  and 
happily  accomplished,  as  only  an  earnest  of  the  extension  of  the  wires 
to  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

The  terms  of  the  O'Reilly  contract,  however,  expressly  forbade  any 
movement  under  it  in  that  direction.  Mr.  Kendall  had  already  made 
arrangements  for  the  occupation  of  the  southern  territory  by  other  par- 
ties, two  of  whom,  at  least,  Mr.  William  Tanner  and  Col.  Tal.  P.  Shaffner, 
were  citizens  of  Louisville.  O'Reilly  had,  however,  by  his  dash  and 
impetuosity,  and  by  a  skillful  handling  of  the  press,  to  the  editorial 
offices  of  which  he  had  an  easy  and  welcome  entrance,  so  taken  the 
public  ear  and  interest,  and  his  relations  with  the  Morse  patentees  were 
now  so  hostile  and  defiant,  that,  partly  by  the  feeling  of  revenge  and 
partly  by  public  persuasion,  he  determined  to  build  southward  to  New 
Orleans,  via  Nashville,  with  a  branch  from  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  to  Mem- 
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phis,  Tenn.  In  this  determination  he  was  encouraged  by  Ed.  F.  Barnes 
and  Samuel  K.  Zook,  who  undertook  to  provide  machinery  for  trans- 
mission, which  would  substitute  and  yet  not  traverse  the  patents  of 
Professor  Morse.  Charles  B.  Moss,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Francis  S. 
Pease,  of  Buffalo,  had,  by  this  time,  also  given  similar  assurances. 

Thus  encouraged,  and  drawing  from  the  profits  of  his  eastern  con- 
struction, the  "  People's  Telegraph  Company  "  was  quickly  organized, 
and  men  sent  out  to  build  the  line  to  the  Crescent  city.  Other  parties 
started  on  a  similar  mission  to  St.  Louis. 

While  the  lines  were  thus  being  pushed  forward,  on  every  side,  Mr. 
O'Reilly  was  covering  the  west  and  south  with  his  circulars.  These 
announced  his  progress  and  designs,  in  language  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
which  were  a  singular  mixture  of  bold  and  sprightly  energy  and  vitu- 
perative denunciation.  Yet  they  suited  the  mind  of  the  period.  Pluck 
and  vim  and  accomplishment,  and  the  shout  of  an  earnest  man  rolling 
up  his  sleeves  to  show  his  wounds  and  defying  obstacles,  were  sure 
introductions  to  the  western  and  south-western  heart.  It  was 
thoroughly  fired,  so  far  as  cheering  went,  although,  at  Louisville, 
there  was  a  shrewd  withholding  of  subscriptions.  One  of  Mr. 
O'Reilly's  expressions  in  his  multitudinous  circulars  became  a  kind 
of  by-word.  He  headed  these  ardent  missives  by  announcing,  "  Four 
thousand  miles  already  up  and  thousands  more  under  contract."  This 
expression  came  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  familiar  telegraphic  semi- 
military  salutation.  And  so  it  happened  that  when  the  line  builders 
asked  me  to  write  them  a  song,  I  wrote  as  follows,  and  which  the  line 
men,  who  were  all  young,  light-hearted  fellows,  put  to  music  and  sung 
as  they  rushed  the  lightning  line  through  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  I 
remember  two  verses  only  : 

The  mystic  wire  is  in  the  air. 

It  winds  from  shore  to  shore, 
By  dark  Missouri's  turbid  tide, 

By  deep  Niagara's  roar. 
Boys  !  bear  along  the  lightning  thong 

Down  the  O-hi-O. 
"  Four  thousand  miles  already  up, 

And  thousands  more  to  go." 

♦-♦-* — • 
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Sink  the  poles,  boys,  firm  and  strong, 

Deep  and  close  together, 
Solder  the  joints  of  the  mystic  thong 

And  let  it  stand  forever  ! 
Shouting  still,  by  rock  and  rill, 

In  morning's  crimson  glow: 
"  Four  thousand  miles  already  up. 

And  thousands  more  to  go  !" 

The  building  of  the  People's  Telegraph  line  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  Dr.  A.  Sidney  Doane,  one  of  the  early  directors  of  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company,  Charles  G.  Oslere  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Captain 
John  O'Reilly,  who  pushed  their  work  with  so  much  zeal  that  on  March 
7th,  1848,  the  line  was  opened  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  Some  idea  of  the 
condition  of  that  first  section  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
scarcely  had  the  shoutings  ceased  which  welcomed  the  opening  of  the 
Nashville  office,  before  a  gap  of  fourteen  days  loss  of  connection  with 
the  North  was  reported.  From  thence  it  was  built  southward  through 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  Columbus  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  thence  through 
Clinton  and  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  to  New  Orleans.  In  his  address  to  the 
editors  and  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  O'Reilly  said  that  he  would 
ask  for  no  subscription  until  the  line  was  built.  This,  of  course,  roused 
interest  in  his  work  and  gave  him  great  popularity,  but  it  was  the  grave 
of  his  fortunes.  The  men  of  New  Orleans  were  in  no  haste  to  take 
stock  until  they  saw  the  fruit  of  the  venture,  and  that  fruit  was  not 
tempting.  The  whole  line  was  finished  early  in  1849.  In  its  construc- 
tion, it  was,  as  usual,  built  of  indigenous  easily  obtained  timber,  with 
little  regard  to  permanence,  and  over  long  sections  in  Mississippi  the 
wire  was  borne  by  brackets,  nailed  to  trees.  An  exception  to 
this  general  character  of  the  line  was  in  that  part  of  it  built 
along  the  levees  below  Baton  Rouge,  the  poles  for  which 
were  of  cypress  sawn  square,  with  the  square  block  insulator 
on  the  top.  By  one  of  the  fatalities  incident  to  a  hurried  work 
I  in    the    hands    of    unskilled     men,    the    insulators,    instead    of 

being  made  of  glass,  were  of  glazed  earthenware,  imperfectly  vitrified, 
through  the  thin  crust  of  which  the  wire  soon  sawed  its  way,  and  left 
the  soft  pottery  exposed  to  the  rain,  which  soon  soaked  into  the  mass, 


i 
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and  having  no  chance  for  radiation,  remained  a  steady  receptacle  of 
moisture,  even  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Kendall,  roused  by  O'Reilly's  southern  movement* 
applied  to  the  Kentucky  courts  for  an  injunction  on  the  instrument 
which  Barnes  and  Zook  had  provided  for  the  working  of  the  line.  It 
is  due  to  Mr.  O'Reilly  to  say  that  he  knew  nothing  of  mechanism,  and 
was  unable  to  determine  any  question  of  infringement  by  personal 
inspection.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  with  all  his  rashness,  it  seems  im- 
possible he  could  have  exposed  himself  to  a  cheat  so  bald.  The 
"  Columbian  "  instrument,  so  called,  which,  by  courtesy,  may  be  stated 
as  the  joint  invention  of  Barnes  and  Zook,  was  the  veriest  plagiarism 
which  two  sane  or  insane  men  could  possibly  pass  over  to  the  uses  of 
an  honest  or  dishonest  service.  It  recorded  the  same  as  Morse's,  and  by 
a  similar  action.  The  sole  difference  consisted  in  the  use  of  permanent 
magnets  alternately  polarized,  the  one  making  the  record  and  the  other 
acting  as  the  spring  as  in  Morse's  first  experiment.  When  these  mag- 
nets for  any  cause  failed  in  action,  the  record  was  made  by  a  retractile 
spring  and  the  demagnetization  of  one  of  the  permanent  magnets  by 
the  current  of  a  local  battery.  It  was  Morse  working  backwards,  and 
irresistibly  recalled  the  deception  of  the  English  showman,  as  he  invited 
the  crowds  to  his  tent  with  the  poetic  invitation  — 

Walk  in,  walk  in,  and  you  shall  see, 

A  horse's  'ead  where  'is  tail  should  be. 

How  any  sane  man  could  have  regarded  it  as  an  improvement  on 
Morse,  passes  comprehension.  And  yet  the  two  inventors  were  splen- 
did men,  and  have  been  both  long  since  translated.  Zook  fell  nobly  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  at  Gettysburgh.  His  only  vice  was  a  kind  of 
very  original  profanity,  and  his  ready  apology  for  it  was,  "  kuss  or  bust." 

Mr.  Kendall's  application  for  an  injunction  on  the  Columbian  was 
welcomed  by  O'Reilly,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  engaged  as  his  coun- 
sel. The  Morse  patent  was  attacked  and  thoroughly  sifted,  and  con- 
trary to  O'Reilly's  ill-judged  prophecy  was  as  thoroughly  and  triumph- 
antly sustained.  The  injunction  was  granted.  This  led  to  universal 
discouragement  and  disaster.  Moss  and  Pease,  though  promising  much 
in  the  way  of  new  inventions,  produced  nothing.     Luckily  for  O'Reilly, 
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Alexander  Bain,  a  Scotch  inventor,  had  arrived  and  had  offered  his 
chemical  recorder  to  the  public,  and  to  him  O'Reilly  now  had  recourse. 
The  Bain  system  of  chemical  decomposition  by  the  electric  current 
passing  through  a  stationary  needle  and  a  rolling  paper  ribbon  satur- 
ated with  prussiate  of  potash,  was  at  once  adopted.  In  these  degen- 
erate days  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  Morse  magnets  were  also 
retained  to  help  the  voiceless  Bain  along. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  poorly-mounted  and  rapidly-built  line  began 
to  give  frequent  proof  of  its  weakness.  Debts  also  had  been  created  to 
a  large  amount  at  almost  every  point.  From  this  and  other  causes  an 
intense  hostility  to  the  line  prevailed  among  the  "  poor  whites,"  and 
the  numerous  creditors  all  along  the  line.  To  add  to  the  general  un- 
happiness,  the  Mississippi  burst  through  the  frail  levees  on  the  Louisi- 
ana coast,  washed  away  the  line,  and  inundated  New  Orleans.  In 
May,  1850,  the  olifice  in  that  city  was  only  accessible  by  boats.  Busi- 
ness of  course  was  suspended.  The  indebtedness  enlarged  daily  and 
had  reached  the  amount  of  $90,000.  At  the  same  time  an  enormous 
crevasse  burst  through  the  levees  at  Bonnet  Carre  above  New  Orleans, 
and  the  mad  waters  of  the  Mississippi  roared  through  to  Lake  Pon- 
chartrain.  Creditors  also,  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  sympathy  with 
nature,  were  already  revenging  themselves  by  cutting  down  the  line. 
The  negro  teamsters  made  their  camp  fires  of  the  poles  and  carried  off 
the  wire.  At  some  offices  the  sheriff  held  the  key.  Ruin  seemed 
everywhere. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Kendall  had,  as  a  set-off  to  O'Reilly,  early  in 
1847,  organized  the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company 
which  was  designed  to  embrace  the  territory  from  Pittsburgh  to  New 
Orleans.  At  first,  following  a  kind  of  fatalism,  this  whole  region  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  who  had  assigned  to  Eli- 
phalet  Case,  Jr.,  the  construction  of  the  401  miles  between  Wheeling 
and  Lexington,  including  a  branch  from  Maysville  to  Cincinnati.  The 
conduct  of  the  construction,  however,  passed  into  Mr.  Kendall's  hands 
as  practical  contractor.  The  59  miles  from  Pittsburgh  to  Wheeling  was 
sublet  to  E.  D.  Townsend.  From  Lexington  to  Nashville,  273  miles, 
William  Tanner  and  Tal.  P.  Shaffner  obtained   the  contract,  Mr.  Ken- 
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dall  becoming  a  party  thereto  December  23,  1847.  Ten  per  cent 
were  allowed  Tanner  and  Shaffner  for  obtaining  subscriptions.  The 
construction  of  the  92  miles  from  Nashville  to  Waynsboro  was  given 
to  H.  M.  Watterson,  and  the  658  miles  south  of  Waynsboro  was 
built  by  T.  C.  H.  Smith  and  J.  E.  Kendall.  These  subcontracts 
averaged  to  the  subcontractors  about  I75  per  mile,  Mr.  Kendall  reserv- 
ing for  himself  and  F.  O.  J.  Smith  the  profits  of  construction  on  a 
general  schedule  of  $150  per  mile  for  a  line  of  one  wire.  The  total 
length  of  the  line  was  1,483  miles.  The  route  from  Nashville  was  via 
Waynesboro,  Pontotoc,  Grenada,  Natchez,  Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge. 
The  subscriptions  to  stock  were  inadequate,  and  Mr.  Kendall  had  to 
advance  money  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  work.  Excepting  the 
portion  built  by  Messrs  Tanner  and  Shaffner,  the  structure  was  ephem- 
eral and  unsatisfactory.  When  completed  a  large  debt  had  been 
created  along  the  line.  The  section  along  the  Ohio  could  never  be 
relied  upon.  The  working  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  line  south  of 
Louisville  Avas  irregular  and  disappointing.  Yet  it  provided  the  basis 
of  an  opposition  which  prevented  further  subscriptions  to  the  O'Reilly 
lines,  and  was  capable,  in  vigorous  hands,  of  waging  effective  opposition. 
In  the  fall  of  1848  also.  Col.  Shaffner,  in  association  with  Thomas  C. 
and  William  L.  McAfee,  commenced  the  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
line  from  Nashville  to  St.  Louis,  which  was  completed  in  1850,  and  of 
which  he  became  President.  During  the  same  period  he  was  actively 
connected  with  Isaac  M.  Veitch,  in  the  construction  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  Missouri  river  line  to  St.  Joseph.  These  lines  threatened  to  absorb 
a  very  valuable  business.  In-  1852  Col.  Shaffner  became  Secretary 
of  the  N.  O.  and  Ohio  Company,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  American  Telegraph  Convention  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Shaffner  was  a  lively  character,  tall,  black  haired,  keen  visaged,  good 
natured,  irrepressible.  His  Telegraph  Manual,  considering  the  period 
in  which  it  was  compiled,  is  proof  of  his  ability  and  industry.  In  1854 
he  projected  an  inter-continental  telegraph,  via  Labrador  and  the  Faroe 
Islands  to  Scotland  and  Norway.  For  this  project  Mr.  Shaffner  received 
royal  concessions  of  a  valuable  character  from  the  Kings  of  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden.    He  also  received  distinguished  attention  from  the 
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Emperors  Nicholas  and  Napoleon.  Col.  Shaffner  is  still  in  magnificent 
health,  and  casts  the  broadest  and  longest  shadow  on  Broadway,  New 
York.     He  is  now  engaged  in  an  exhaustive  history  of  electric  science. 

Here,  then,  was  a  long  and  valuable  route  occupied  by  the  Morse 
patent,  and  which  only  needed  strong  hands  and  an  energetic  will, 
with  hard  sense  and  a  little  convenient  gold,  notwithstanding  its  hasty 
and  imperfect  structure,  to  render  the  condition  of  the  People's  line 
very  uncomfortable.  The  corporators  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio 
Telegraph  Company  were  John  M.  Bass,  James  Woods,  C.  M.  Fogg, 
C.  Connor,  James  Porter,  James  A.  McAllister,  James  Johnson,  J.  J. 
Gill  and  John  Kirkman. 

On  a  certain  day  in  May,  1850,  the  builders,  and  inventors,  and 
managers,  of  the  People's  line,  congregated  at  Louisville.  The  deep 
hard  winter  of  their  discontent  had  come.  They  had  scarcely  money 
enough  to  get  home  and  had  too  little  to  allow  them  to  stay.  Never 
was  an  enterprise  so  apparently  broken  up  and  demoralized.  A  little 
irregular  business  with  Nashville  and  Memphis  alone  kept  it  from  almost 
inevitable  extinction.  On  that  day  my  duties  led  me  to  Louisville.  I 
was  full  of  life  and  an  enthusiast  at  my  work.  On  meeting  these 
broken  men,  and  without  reflection  ujjou  its  hazards,  I,  at  first  playfully 
and  then  formally,  offered  to  lease  the  line,  for  a  term  of  years,  at 
^^13,500  per  annum,  if  placed  in  my  hands  without  reserve.  It  was  a 
rash  offer,  yet  the  value  of  the  New  Orleans  connection  to  the  lines 
under  my  supervision,  was  great  and  unmistakable.  I  was  anxious  to 
secure  it  for  that  purpose.  I  knew  something  of  the  immense  com- 
merce of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans,  via  Louisville  (1,856  miles),  was  95  miles  shorter  than  by 
Washington. 

After  consultation  with  Gen.  Moorhead,  President  of  the  Eastern 
Companies,  I  closed  a  lease  and  took  possession  July  i,  1850,  as  a  per- 
sonal venture.  Gen.  Moorhead  gave  me  permission  to  draw  upon  him, 
personally,  as  I  needed  funds.  His  faith  in  me  gave  me  courage  with 
which  to  enter  upon  my  new  work.  The  eastern  companies  refused  to 
accept  my  resignation. 

Taking  with  me  my  tried  friend,  Jacob  Campbell,  as  repairer,  and 
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several  horses  for  repair  stations  along  the  line,  I  started  for  the  crevasse 
early  in  July,  landing  under  a  scorching  sun,  on  the  levee  at  Bonnet 
Carre.  We  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  restoration.  There 
were  no  boats  and  no  rafts.  The  Mississippi  was  roaring  over  the  plan- 
tations to  Lake  Ponchartrain.  Dead  cattle  on  every  side  made  the  air 
horrible.  The  exposure  was  fearful.  But  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  jump  in  and,  by  climbing  and  wading,  stretch  a  small  bell  wire,  with 
which  I  had  provided  myself,  from  tree  to  tree  across  the  crevasse.  It 
was  full  of  danger.  The  air  was  heavy  with  poison.  It  was  intensely 
hot.  But  by  sunset  the  connection  was  made,  and  I  found  myself,  as 
darkness  began  to  gather,  far  from  any  house,  my  feet  so  swollen  by 
standing  in  the  water  that  my  boots  had  to  be  cut  off,  and  motion  diffi- 
cult and  painful.  I  had  to  walk  two  miles  in  soaked  stockings  and 
finally  found  a  resting  place  and  a  southern  welcome  from  a  planter 
named  Delomar,  where  I  was  received,  notwithstanding  my  condition, 
with  the  most  unbounded  kindness  and  hospitality.  The  best  room  was 
assigned  to  my  use.  Fresh  clothing  was  provided  me.  I  have  never 
sat  down  to  a'  table  more  nobly  luxurious  and  delightful.  The  hospi- 
tality was  royal.  When  I  left  them,  after  a  stay  of  two  days,  I  was 
cheered  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  large 
household  accompanied  me,  and  thus  received  my  first  lesson  of  south- 
ern nobility  and  cheer. 

The  lower  section  of  the  line  was  now  repaired  and  put  to  work.  At 
this  time,  also,  I  provided  Campbell  with  a  tent,  and  material,  and 
directed  him  to  go  steadily  over  the  whole  line,  putting  it  in  the  best 
working  order. 

Nearly  three  months  after  this,  after  having  labored  intensely,  the  line 
not  yet  working  through,  money  getting  scarce,  I  began  to  feel  the 
danger  of  the  task  I  had  undertaken.  I  had  traversed  the  line  for  over 
600  miles,  partly  on  foot,  partly  on  horseback.  I  was  now  in  northern 
Mississippi,  passing  through  the  dense  woods,  below  Columbus,  on  a 
dark  night,  waiting,  every  now  and  then,  on  the  almost  trackless  road, 
for  flashes  of  lightning  to  show  me  my  way  onward.  My  horse  was 
thoroughly  jaded.  I  had  still  twelve  miles  to  travel.  Overcome  by  a 
momentary  dread  of  failure,  I  stopped  my  horse,  and,  in  the  stress  of 
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the  hour,  kneeling  by  a  stump,  asked  divine  help.  Immediately,  with 
that  act,  a  sense  of  courage  came,  which  was  never  afterward  lost.  By 
midnight  I  reached  Columbus.     It  was  now  bright  moonlight. 

Just  as  I  arrived  in  Columbus,  with  ^15  in  'my  pocket,  an  utter 
stranger  in  the  place,  I  was  accosted  by  a  stage  driver,  who  had  seen" 
me  on  the  road,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  overheard  two  men,  at 
the  boundary  of  the  county  below,  threaten,  that  if  their  bills  were  not 
at  once  paid  the  line  would  be  cut  down  and  kept  so.  A  steamer  was 
just  then  about  to  start  down  the  Black  Warrior  river  for  Mobile.  I 
had  to  go  to  New  Orleans  to  raise  money,  so  telling  the  driver,  who 
seemed  a  kind  man,  to  intercede  for  me,  and  to  give  them  my  horse  in 
pledge,  I  started  for  New  Orleans.  I  arrived  there  with  fifteen  cents 
in  my  purse,  and,  with  the  impudence  of  my  new  courage,  took  quarters 
at  the  St.  Charles  hotel.  The  line  was  still  silent  to  Louisville.  I  was 
received  at  the  office  with  grave  and  compassionate  courtesy.  I  at 
once,  however,  sought  out  the  Agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  noble 
C.  C.  Fuller,  of  Baltimore,  and  laid  ray  case  before  him.  In  two  days 
Fuller  collected,  from  New  Orleans  merchants,  for  my  benefit,  $4,000 
in  gold,  to  be  repaid  in  dispatches.  In  two  days  more  the  line  opened 
through,  and  in  a  week  more  I  was  able  to  draw  from  the  receipts  of 
the  New  Orleans  office  $1,000,  $5,000  in  all.  The  skies  were  clearing 
splendidly.  The  eagerness  with  which  business  men  thronged  the  office, 
showed  me  that  I  had  not  overestimated  the  value  of  the  line.  After 
providing  for  necessities,  I  took  steamer  for  New  York.  I  was  exhausted. 
As  we  reached  the  bay,  the  European  steamer  Franklin  sailed  up  before 
us.  She  bore  most  important  commercial  news.  Before  I  reached  New 
York,  that  news  had  been  telegraphed  to  New  Orleans,  the  effect  of  its 
reception  bulletined  on  the  New  York  Merchants'  Exchange,  and 
accompanied  by  a  handsome  notice  of  my  work.  I  now  found  myself 
very  suddenly  transformed  into  a  kind  of  electric  lion,  and  received  the 
heartiest  congratulations  on  every  side.  The  men  to  whom  I  owed 
much  of  my  success  in  an  undertaking  the  peculiar  perils  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  enlarge  upon,  were  Gen.  J.  K.  Moorhead,  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  H.  D.  Newcombe,  W.  B.  Belknap,  W.  C.  Hite  and  Dr.  Bell,  of 
Louisville. 
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But  with  all  these  encouragements  it  was  uphill  work.  Debtors  were 
peremptory.  The  line  broke  at  every  storm.  The  negro  drivers  kept 
burning  the  poles.  Yet  when  the  line  worked  through,  the  receipts 
showed  how  valuable  was  the  traffic.  No  line  was  more  needed.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited  that  a  single  year  after  the  execution  of  the  lease  to 
me,  and  after  spending  ^30,000  in  the  payment  of  debts  and  in  the 
work  of  restoration,  that  the  lessors,  by  most  arbitrary  measures, 
seized  the  line  and  left  me  utterly  without  resource.  Happily  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  company  was  nigh.  At  that  meeting  Dr.  T.  S. 
Bell  nobly  took  up  the  matter  of  the  violated  lease  without  gloves, 
and  had  the  line  placed  wholly  in  my  control  with  a  liberal  salary  and 
a  percentage  of  the  profits.  This  was  in  1851.  Thus  encouraged  and 
fortified,  although  I  felt  conscious  of  having  parted  with  a  lease  of  great 
value,  such  vigor  was  infused  into  the  operations  of  the  line,  and  such 
success  attended  it,  that  during  the  following  year  the  New  Orleans 
and  Ohio  Company,  through  Mr.  Kendall  and  Mr.  Tanner,  proposed 
terms  of  consolidation.  These  terms  were  just  and  honorable  to  both 
parties,  and  were  consummated  May  13th,  1853,  and  went  into  effect 
June  ist,  following,  thus  providing  two  routes  to  New  Orleans,  one 
via  Grenada,  Natchez  and  Yazoo,  and  the  other  via  Columbus  and 
Jackson,  Miss.  William  Tanner  was  made  President,  George  L.  Doug- 
lass Secretary  and  Treasurer,  James  D.  Reid,  Superintendent.  The 
stock  of  the  People's  line,  which  was  very  large,  was  made  exchangea- 
ble for  stock  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  Company  in  the  relation  of 
nine  and  one-half  shares  of  the  former  for  one  of  the  latter,  all  debts 
were  assumed,  and  Morse  machinery  provided  for  the  united  lines. 

All  now  bid  fair  for  a  fine  future.  Every  thing  indicated  prosperity. 
The  debts  of  the  united  lines  were  scheduled  at  $40,000  for  the  People's 
line,  and  $25,000  for  the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  Company.  The  debts 
of  the  People's  line  had  been  largely  reduced  since  the  date  of 
the  lease.  The  parties  to  this  union  were,  on  the  part  of  the  People's 
line,  George  L.  Douglass,  President,  W.  C  Hite,  Henry  H.  Forsyth  and 
James  Pullin.  On  the  part  of  the  N.  O.  &  O.  Telegraph  Company, 
AVilliam  Tanner,  President,  Thomas  Y.  Brent,  D.  S.  Crockett,  James 
Pullin.     The   directors  elected  were  W.  D.  Reed,  James  B.  Walker, 
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Samuel   Cassiday,    H.   H.   Forsyth,   George  L.    Douglass   and  William 
Tanner. 

The  next  year,  however,  was  one  of  terror.  The  yellow  fever  swept 
the  south.  Men  died  like  sheep.  Almost  every  northern  operator  fell. 
The  line  was  kept  up  with  great  difficulty.  I  was  unacclimated  and 
had  sometimes  to  sleep  where  the  smell  of  the  dead  had  not  yet 
departed,  sometimes  out  of  doors.  Business  was  almost  stopped. 
Ninety  dead  bodies  lay  one  day  in  New  Orleans  unburied.  Four 
young  men  who  landed  with  me  at  Baton  Rouge  were  buried  before  I 
left,  six  days  after.  After  this  had  passed  away  and  the  winter  set  in, 
a  storm  came  and  masses  of  sleet  formed  on  the  wires  as  far  south  as 
Jackson,  Miss.  The  most  widespread  desolation  followed.  Miles  of  the 
line  lay  in  absolute  ruin.  Hundreds  of  poles  broke  and  business  was 
long  suspended.  Creditors  meantime  became  again  abusive  and  urgent. 
Finally  some  drafts  of  the  treasurer  were  dishonored.  It  became 
essential  to  obtain  money  to  get  rid  of  creditors,  and  to  place  the  line 
in  condition  for  steady  work.  The  result  of  all  these  disasters  was, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  imperious  necessity,  it  was  determined  to  lease  the 
united  lines,  and  Amos  Kendall,  James  U.  Reid  and  William  Tanner 
were  made  commissioners  for  that  purpose.  A  lease  was  finally  effected 
to  George  L.  Douglass,  Norvin  Green,  W.  D.  Reed,  Thomas  L.  Carter, 
George  H.  Montsarat,  George  M.  Bright,  D.  S.  Crockett  and  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  for  ^90,000,  ^31,500  of  which  was  to  be  cash.  The  lessees 
were  incorporated  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  "  New  Orleans  and 
Ohio  Telegraph  Lessees,"  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  ap- 
proved March  6th,  1856,  I  became  afterward  one  of  the  lessees  by 
purchase.  By  the  pressure  of  a  claim  not  known  at  the  time  of  the 
lease,  and  after  the  payments  contemplated  had  been  all  made,  the  line 
was  permitted  to  be  sold  at  sheriff's  sale,  was  bought  by  Richard 
Woolfalk  of  Louisville,  and  was  finally  organized  under  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  passed  December  22,  1859,  and  by  vote  of 
the  stockholders  January  6,  i860,  into  the  "South-western  Telegraph 
Company,"  of  which  Dr.  Norvin  Green  became  the  President,  George 
L.  Douglass,  Treasurer,  Thomas  L.  Carter,  Secretary,  and  A.  E.  Trabue, 
General  Superintendent. 
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Dr.  Norvin  Green  having  been  made  President  of  the  new  organi- 
zation, began  immediately  a  careful  examination  of  the  line,  to  deter- 
mine his  course.  At  the  time  of  his  becoming  one  of  the  original 
lessees  he  was  Government  Disbursing  Agent  of  the  new  National 
Public  Buildings,  then  being  erected  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  man  of 
much  practical  talent  and  sagacity,  fond  of  fun,  but  well  balanced, 
solid,  careful  and  enterprising.  He  had  practiced  as  a  physician, 
could  play  the  babiton  at  a  barbecue,  was  at  home  on  the  stump, 
and  had  a  faculty  of  "  putting  things."  In  short,  he  carried  a  good 
deal  of  "  contraband  "  humor  beneath  a  very  level  head.  His  judg- 
ment always  restrained  his  fun.  He  was  practical,  precise,  cautious, 
given  to  detail,  and  firm.  There  was  also  a  good  degree  of  available 
kindness  within  his  waistcoat,  which,  at  times,  revealed  itself  without 
weakening  a  will  of  much  tenacity  and  rigor.  He  was  born  in  New 
Albany,  Indiana,  April  17,  1818,  but  having  spent  almost  his  whole  life 
in  Kentucky,  was  thoroughly  southern  in  his  habits  and  tastes. 

With  much  shrewdness  and  judgment.  Dr.  Green  quickly  saw  that  to 
make  money  by  the  new  enterprise,  the  first  condition  of  success  was  a 
steady  working  line.  "We  have  made  up  our  minds,"  said  the  Doctor, 
in  his  oracular  way,  "  that  if  we  are  to  make  any  money  out  of  this 
thing,  we  must  spend  money  on  it."  This  was  the  axiomatic  basis 
upon  which  future  success  was  predicated.  Appointing  A.  E.  Trabue 
as  his  Superintendent,  he  set  about  a  thorough  strengthening  of  the  line 
throughout.  I  had  something  to  do  in  inspiring  faith  in  its  capacity  to 
earn  money.  The  receipts  for  the  last  year  of  the  Union,  with  all  its 
embarrassing  circumstances,  were  $90,590.80.  Under  Dr.  Green's 
management,  and  with  a  free  and  judicious  outlay,  the  receipts  rapidly 
increased.  Receipts  for  1855,  were  $124,312.76  ;  for  1856,1152,593.74; 
for  1857,  $181,210.17  ;  for  1858,  $251,233.81. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Green  found  John  Van  Home,  at  Tuscumbia,  and  see- 
ing his  points,  made  him  Superintendent.  There  shone  his  discernment. 
At  the  same  time,  also,  with  wise  forecast,  in  which  he  was  greatly  aided 
by  his  alter  ego,  George  L.  Douglass,  the  Treasurer,  a  man  of  much  per- 
sonal dignity  and  refinement  of  character,  intelligent,  scrutinizing,  some- 
what severe  in  his  judgments,  yet  thoroughly  prudent  and  honorable,  the 
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seeds  of  all  inimical  enterprises  were  purchased.  The  line  of  the  "  Nash- 
ville and  Memphis  Telegraph  Company,"  the  "  Montgomery  lines,"  the 
lines  of  the  "  Miss.,  Tenn.  and  Kentucky  Telegraph  Company  "  were 
gradually  united  with  the  lines  of  the  lessees.  The  outlying  bonds, 
stocks,  and  reversionary  interests  of  the  companies  united  under  the 
lease  were  bought.  Every  thing  was  done,  which  prudence  could  sug- 
gest, to  give  the  lease  and  line  certain  and  permanent  value. 

Immediately  on  the  organization  of  the  N.  O.  &  O.  Tel.  Lessees,  in 
1 85 4,  and  in  following  years,  a  general  and  thorough  rebuilding  of  the 
whole  structure  was  commenced  along  the  new  railroad  routes,  now 
happily  for  the  S.  W.  Telegraph  Company,  pushing  their  way  from 
Louisville  to  New  Orleans,  and  out  to  Memphis.  The  railroads  gave 
the  property  protection,  and  all  the  forest  routes  were  abandoned. 
Every  dollar  of  earnings  was  thus  devoted  until  the  whole  structure 
was  thoroughly  rebuilt.  It  then  at  once  took  a  position  of  first-class 
rank  among  the  telegraphic  forces  of  the  country.  Dr.  Green  was 
President,  as  before,  and  John  Van  Horn,  Superintendent.  It  main- 
tained its  corporate  identity  for  some  years  when,  after  the  American 
Telegraph  Company  had  absorbed  the  "  Magnetic,"  and  "  Washington 
and  New  Orleans,"  and  "  Western  "  Telegraph  Companies,  and  after  a 
splendidly  successful  career,  the  South-western  Telegraph  Company 
became  extinct  by  union  with  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  the 
stockholders  accepting  for  their  property  an  issue  of  |i, 000,000  Ameri- 
can Company  stock.  This  was  not  long  after  exchanged  for  ^3,000,000 
of  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  with  which  the 
American  Telegraph  Company  finally  became  fused. 

One  of  the  sharp  things  connected  with  the  aggressive  movements  of 
northern  companies,  as  the  lines  south  began  to  show  their  strength, 
was  the  plan  taken  to  wheel  the  South-western  Telegraph  Company 
into  line  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. Dr.  Green,  President  of  the  South-western  Company,  was 
shrewd,  sharp  and  wide  awake.  John  Van  Home  was  his  watchful 
and  able  Superintendent.  Nothing  escaped  the  notice  of  these  men. 
The  lines  of  the  company  were  being  put  into  first-class  order.  All 
its  resources  were  being  used  to  make  the  outside  structure  strong  and 
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permanent.  Van  Home  was  "  pushing  things."  Dr.  Green's  Coun- 
selor, Associate  and  Treasurer,  George  L.  Douglass,  one  of  the  class  of 
men,  with  a  caution  more  than  Scotch,  who  give  honor  to  citizenship,  a 
positive,  straightforward  character,  yet  whose  caution  almost  amounted 
to  timidity,  watched  every  movement  with  the  utmost  care.  These  men 
did  not  want  opposition  just  then.  Their  business  for  the  east  was  sent 
under  an  open  contract,  terminable  on  thirty  days'  notice,  by  the 
O'Reilly  lines,  via  Pittsburgh,  which  granted  the  southern  line  a  rebate 
of  lo  per  cent.  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Rochester,  now  on  a  general  forage 
for  the  Western  Union  Company,  of  course  saw  the  value  of  and 
wanted  the  southern  business.  He  adopted  two  plans  to  get  it.  First, 
he  sent  Edward  Creighton  south,  with  directions  to  show  himself  at 
certain  places  and  to  telegraph  fully  the  price  of  poles,  the  best  routes 
for  lines,  and  so  forth.  Occasionally,  a  cypher  message,  which  meant 
nothing,  was  sent  through.  Of  course  these  dispatches  were  not 
designed  to  be  "  strictly  confidential."  They  soon  became  known  at 
headquarters.  Mr.  Douglass,  as  he  read  these  messages,  looked  solemn. 
The  Doctor's  smile  was  not  gay.  Meantime,  Sibley  reached  Louisville, 
and  complained  of  the  exclusive  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  lines,  and 
insisted  on  a  chance  to  compete  and  offer  better  terms.  By  this  means 
he  secured,  from  the  South-western  Company,  a  notice  to  terminate  the 
exclusive  contract  with  the  O'Reilly  lines.  At  the  same  time,  he  took 
measures  to  convince  the  Managers  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville  line  that  their  southern  connection  was  gone.  This  was  the 
lemon  squeezer  which  led  to  the  immediate  lease  of  the  latter  line  to 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph '  Company,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Joshua 
Hanna  and  Jackson  Duncan  signing  the  contract.  This  done,  Sibley 
again  called  at  Louisville,  but,  having  now  the  trump  card  in  his  hand, 
he  had  nothing  to  say  about  rebate.  He  had  bagged  both  birds  and 
chuckled  over  his  success.  He  was  a  royal  egotist,  and  enjoyed  his 
triumph  grandly. 

On  one  of  these  business  excursions  Mr.  Sibley  started  for  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  by  boat  from  Cincinnati,  to  see  his  now  southern  partners 
Green  and  Douglass.  It  was  Sunday.  Every  thing  was  quiet  and 
orderly.     Cards  were  all  locked  up.     An  Episcopal  clergyman  of  the 
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High  Church  order  deemed  the  occasion  favorable  to  honor  his  calling. 
He  sat  by  Mr.  Sibley,  and  very  naturally  mistook  him  for  a  brother  in 
orders,  or  at  least  a  vestryman.  So,  turning  to  him  graciously,  and 
with  much  afflatus,  he  magnified  "  The  Church."  It  was  the  world's 
enlightener.  It  was  the  genius  of  civilization.  It  was  to  bind  the 
broken  bonds  of  the  world's  great  brotherhood.  And  he  waxed  warm 
and  eloquent.  Sibley  sat  patiently  till  he  was  through,  when,  looking 
up  into  the  ministerial  face  with  great  earnestness,  he  greatly  astonished 
his  clerical  friend  by  saying :  "  My  dear  sir,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  ?  "  And  taking  this  for  a  text, 
and  using  a  forcible  adjective  occasionally  which  was  never  heard  of 
in  the  rubric,  and  which  made  the  clergyman  wince,  he  as  eloquently 
contended  that  the  telegraph  was  the  missionary  of  peace  and  good 
will  to  the  world. 

To  connect  with  the  lines  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans,  four  dis- 
tinct companies  were  organized  in  1852  and  1853  to  build  lines  in 
Texas.  The  first  of  these  was  the  New  Orleans,  Red  River  and 
Texas  Telegraph  Company,  The  contractors  were  Ben.  P.  Crane  & 
Co.  It  was  to  begin  at  New  Orleans  and  was  to  be  connected  by  a 
massive  English  cable,  laid  between  New  Orleans  and  Algiers.  Thence 
the  route  of  the  line  was  to  be  through  Thibodeaux,  Franklin,  New 
Iberia,  Opelousas,  to  Alexandria.  A  cable  was  to  be  laid  in  Berwick 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  river.  A  favorable  charter  was 
secured.  A  branch  was  also  arranged  to  extend  from  Thibodeaux 
through  Donaldsonville  and  Placquemine  to  Baton  Rouge,  at  which 
latter  place  a  cable  was  to  cross  the  Mississippi.  C.  C.  Clute,  an  erratic, 
sprightly,  combative  character,  was  the  agent  of  the  contractors,  and 
one  of  them.  The  scheme  was  beautifully  laid  out  and  executed — on 
paper. 

A  second  company  was  the  Texas  and  Red  River  Telegraph 
Company,  T.  C.  H.  Smith,  George  Ward  and  L.  K.  Preston,  contractors. 
This  line  was  actually  built,  and  extended  from  Alexandria  through 
Natchitoches  to  Shreveport.  Two  companies  were  at  first  organized  to 
carry  out  this  project,  and  the  line  was  to  extend  to  Houston.  The 
section  south  of  Shreveport  was,  however,  not  built  as  designed.     The 
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built  section  soon  disappeared.  The  men  who  built  these  lines  were 
after  the  subscriptions. 

Another  line  was  projected,  from  Montgomery  through  Austin,  to  San 
Antonio,  but  it  ended  in  projection.  Still  another  company  was  organ- 
ized, to  build  a  line  from  Natchez,  via  Vidalia  and  Harrisonburg,  to 
Alexandria,  called  the  "  Planter's  Telegraph  Company."  All  of  these 
lines  passed  out  of  existence  like  smoke.  One  line  alone  was  found 
worthy  of  purchase.  This  was  a  line  built  by  Clute,  from  Galveston  to 
the  Louisiana  State  line  at  Beaumont,  which  the  South-western  Com- 
pany purchased  and  extended  to  New  Orleans.  The  South-western 
Company  also  built  from  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  to  Marshall.  During  the 
war  some  enterprising  electrician  built  a  line  from  Shreveport  to  Natchi- 
toches, and  insulated  it  with  cow's  horns !  The  horns  were  the  most 
permanent  and  by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  it.  The  builder,  no 
doubt,  had  a  partiality  that  way.  A  good  many  men  have  just 
such  tendencies,  but  not  always  in  so  useful  a  direction  All  these 
routes,  including  a  line  built  by  Lara  Baker,  from  Little  Rock  to  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  and  a  line  from  Houston,  via  Austin,  to  San  Antonio, 
were  finally  bought  or  built  and  occupied  by  the  South-western  Com- 
pany, substantial  structures  erected  thereon,  and  formed  part  of  the 
property  turned  over  to  the  American  Company  when  Union  was 
at  last  effected. 

During  the  first  of  my  southern  campaign,  when  I  had  to  travel  much 
through  a  poor  and  sparsely  settled  country,  sometimes  on  foot,  and  by 
all  sorts  of  conveyances,  my  greatest  foes  were  the  bed  bugs,  all  of 
whom  welcomed  me  with  open  mouth.  I  tried  sleeping  on  chairs,  but 
they  followed  me.  I  sat,  sometimes,  dangling  my  terminals  out  on  the 
window-sill,  but  the  mosquitoes  drove  me  in.  Finally,  in  despair,  I 
bought  some  book  muslin,  a  needle,  thread  and  tape,  made  a  bag  of  the 
muslin  one  night,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  some  Mississippi  girls 
who  watched  me  through  the  door,  and,  by  the  aid  of  John  Van  Home, 
got  into  it  at  bed  time,  tied  the  strings  tight  round  my  neck,  and 
defied  the  bugs.  After  examining  my  defenses,  they  gave  it  up,  and  let 
me  alone. 

I  earned  quite  a  reputation,  by  a  circumstance  now  happily  impossible. 
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since  the  introduction  of  galvanized  wire,  and  which  is  given  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  period  when  it  occurred. 

I  had  gone  home,  for  a  brief  rest,  to  Philadelphia.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  winter,  1853-4.  The  cold  was  excessive.  One  morning  a 
message  came  to  me  from  Louisville,  saying,  that  the  circuit  between 
Louisville  and  Nashville  was  lost,  "  but  no  ground,"  and  men  had  gone 
out  to  repair.  Three  days  passed,  and  the  south  was  still  silent.  After 
giving  some  general  directions,  I  started  immediately  west.  At  Cincin- 
nati, the  river  being  closed  and  the  cold  still  most  intense,  A.  B.  Cole- 
man, the  noble  proprietor  of  the  Burnett  House,  procured  for  me  a  fine 
team,  put  on  a  pair  of  fur  boots  on  my  feet,  supplied  me  with  some 
magnificent  Buffalo  robes,  and,  in  his  handsome  way,  wished  me  God 
speed.  Charlie  Temple,  of  the  Lawrenceburg  office,  a  fine,  spirited 
fellow,  offered  to  drive  me  through  to  Madison.  Off  we  went,  reaching 
Madison  at  midnight,  our  horses  white  with  ice,  and  we  so  cold  we  had 
to  be  carried  into  the  hotel.  By  daybreak,  we  were  again  on  the  road, 
reaching  Jeffersonville  at  dark.  I  crossed  the  river  alone.  It  was  a 
mass  of  piled  ice,  but  I  was  bound  to  get  across.  I  reached  Louisville 
by  midnight,  having  crawled  over  on  all  fours.  The  Nashville  stage 
left  at  4  A.  M.,  and  I  started  with  it  south.  At  Bardstown,  up  to  which 
place  I  knew  the  line  was  all  right,  there  was  a  plucky  fellow,  named 
Charlie  Lathrop,  who  could  climb  poles  like  a  squirrel.  We  hired  a 
sleigh  and  started  together  south.  After  traveling  four  or  five  miles,  we 
stopped,  and  I  sent  him  up  a  pole  to  bring  down  the  wire.  I  had  told 
him  I  suspected  a  bad  joint  to  be  the  cause.  When  he  reached  the  top, 
he  sung  out,  "  By  gracious,  here  it  is  !  "  and  down  he  slid  with  a  ferocious 
looking  hook  joint  in  his  hand.  The  thought  of  sending  him  up  that 
particular  pole  seemed  an  inspiration.  After  cutting  the  wire  south  of 
the  joint,  we  tested,  and  found  no  current.  On  the  north  side  the  cur- 
rent was  all  right.  Here  was  all  the  trouble.  The  joint  was  speedily 
remade,  and,  after  communicating  with  Nashville  and  Louisville,  we 
returned.  It  was  a  splendid  lesson.  Joints  were  closely  watched  after 
that.  Hook  joints  were  absolutely  forbidden.  The  incident,  narrated 
above,  had  much  to  do  in  calling  attention  to  a  very  widespread  evil. 

Another  journey  of  several  hundred  miles   was   curiously   caused. 
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Current  was  lost,  one  morning,  between  Clinton  and  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
^ew  Orleans  business  was  at  that  time  heavy.  Managers  and  repairers 
went  over  the  line,  but  could  find  no  break  or  sign  of  trouble.  I 
immediately  started,  taking  Zook,  of  New  Orleans,  with  me.  Cutting 
and  testing  every  mile,  we  finally  found  the  cause  in  a  slight  exudation 
of  gum  from  a  pine  tree,  which  formed  a  connection  between  the  wire 
and  the  tree.  That  trickle  of  gum  cost  the  delay  of  three  days'  business, 
and  the  loss  of  as  much  more.  Still  another  long  and  provoking  jour- 
ney was  caused  by  the  use  of  glazed  cloth  on  an  operating  table,  at 
Pontotoc,  which,  becoming  a  conductor,  so  connected  the  key  points 
that  the  key  was  useless.  The  removal  of  the  cloth,  of  course,  restored 
the  circuit  to  the  control  of  the  key. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  experiences,  of  a  telegraphic  character, 
occurred  in  1854,  in  Alabama,  near  lower  Tennessee.  I  had  to  live  down 
a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  there,  on  account  of  an  idea  current  that  the 
wire  was  used  by  runaway  negroes  to  find  Tennessee,  and  had  conquered 
the  friendship  of  the  degraded  white  race  there,  by  making  the  homes 
of  the  most  active  of  the  negro-catchers  my  stopping  places,  and  putting 
myself  on  good  terms  with  the  old  women  and  the  children.  I  found 
that,  even  among  these  demi-savages,  politeness  was  better  than  a  pistol. 
After  I  left,  however,  a  new  trouble  came. 

Near  the  town  of  Russellville,  a  Baptist  preacher,  of  Campbellite 
proclivities,  and  not  without  talent,  held  forth  semi-occasionally  to  the 
denizens  of  the  region  between  Russellville  and  Pikeville.  The  country 
was  wretchedly  poor.  In  1854  there  had  been  an  unusually  long 
drought.  In  one  of  his  sermons,  while  depicting  with  fervid  oratory 
the  general  cussedness  of  the  race,  he  exclaimed :  "  See  there,  my 
friends,  out  along  the  road  thar  a  set  of  men  have  dared  to  interfere 
with  the  Almighty's  lightning,  and  what,  my  friends,  is  the  consequence .'' 
They  have  robbed  the  atmosphere  of  its  electricity,  the  rains  are 
checked,  and  there  has  not  been  a  good  crop  since  the  wires  were  put 
up,  and  what's  more,  I  believe  we  never  will  have  any  until  they  are 
gone."  Curiously  enough,  a  great  many  intelligent  people  encouraged 
and  not  a  few  believed  the  preacher's  philosophy.  Immediately,  a  wild 
excitement  spread.     It  was  difficult,  to  be  sure,  to  connect  a  thread  of 
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iron  running  through  the  air  with  the  parched  soil  and  the  famished 
land.  But  the  very  mystery  made  the  belief  take  root.  The  wire  was 
the  devil's  turnpike,  sure.  And  so  down  went  the  poles  by  the  dozen, 
and  away  went  the  wire  by  the  mile,  dragged  by  an  angry  and  excited 
mob  through  Russellville,  in  triumphant  avengement  of  their  wrongs. 
It  was  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  in  such  a  case.  Dr.  Green  once 
thought  to  try  my  powers  over  the  people,  but,  as  I  had  by  this  time 
settled  at  Philadelphia,  he  decided  to  go  himself.  His  Superintendent, 
in  1854,  was  A.  E.  Trabue,  a  lively  character  and  a  genius.  He  is 
known  to  the  craft  as  the  author  of  "Short  Cirkut."  Picking  him  up 
at  Nashville,  on  his  way  south,  the  first  movement  made  was  an  aggress- 
ive one,  and,  although  the  telegraph  protection  law  had  been  abro- 
gated, about  a  dozen  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested  and  put  in  jail  at 
Pikeville.  But  it  did  not  do  much  good.  The  jail  at  Pikeville  was  a 
kind  of  chicken  coup,  which  the  imprisoned  men  easily  lifted  by  the 
corner,  upset,  and  escaped.  Trabue  now  suggested  a  barbecue,  hired  a 
big  room,  bought  a  good-sized  pig  for  a  roast,  a  few  turkeys  and  other 
jim-jams,  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  hired  a  couple  of  expert  fiddlers 
and  invited  everybody  to  a  dance.  The  whole  population  turned  out, 
and  it  looked  like  a  grand  success.  The  mirth  and  fun  "  grew  fast  and 
furious."  Trabue,  to  be  sure,  was  knocked  through  the  back  door, 
down  the  hill,  by  a  buxom  widow  who  had  danced  him  blind,  but  the 
dance,  even  with  this  deduction,  was  a  success. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  rain  delayed  to  fall,  the  influence  of  the 
Baptist  preacher's  theology  kept  the  hostility  to  the  wires  alive.  The 
repairer  of  the  region  recommended  war.  His  name  was  Nipe.  He 
and  Trabue  concocted  a  scheme  by  which  Nipe  was  suddenly  to  disap- 
pear, and  his  clothes  were  to  be  found,  torn  and  bloody.  On  this 
evidence  of  murder,  a  number  of  arrests  were  to  be  made,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  general  hanging  held  out.  So  thoroughly  in  earnest  was 
Trabue,  that  the  project  was  referred  to  the  executive  at  Louisville. 
But  Nipe's  murder  was  forbidden.  It  was  on  this  trip  that  Dr.  Green 
first  met  his  future  Superintendent,  Van  Home,  detecting,  beneath  his 
quiet  exterior,  the  qualities  which  have  since  distinguished  him  as  a 
man  and  officer,  and  led  to  his  present  elevated  and  responsible  trust. 
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The  year  following,  Van  Home  was  Superintendent.  He  and  Bart. 
Brady,  my  old  and  faithful  foreman  of  repairs,  changed  the  programme 
for  the  treatment  of  the  mountaineers.  George  V.  Rutherford,  an 
ingenious,  humorous  and  politic  man,  well-known  in  telegraphic  circles, 
and  who  died  August  28,  1876,  at  St.  Helena,  Cal.,  was  stationed  at 
Russellville.  As  soon  as  the  circuit  was  found  to  be  broken,  it  was 
quietly  and  quickly  restored,  when  possible,  at  night,  and  utter  silence 
maintained.  Finally,  by  aid  of  one  of  those  ubiquitous  men,  who  are 
everywhere  and  know  every  thing,  Van  Home  ascertained  that  a  man 
of  ability,  and  not  unknown  in  the  State  Senate,  had  organized  a  kind 
of  Ku-Klux  band  to  keep  the  line  down.  His  speech  at  the  meeting^ 
and  the  time  of  the  proposed  first  raid  were  fully  reported.  Van  Home 
and  Brady  put  up,  near  the  proposed  spot  of  the  attack,  provided  with 
a  quantity  of  small  wire.  At  the  appointed  time,  true  to  the  informa- 
tion received,  the  circuit  was  gone,  and  some  miles  of  the  wire  quickly 
removed.  The  leader  of  the  movement  cunningly  remained  at  home. 
Allowing  time  for  the  departure  of  the  raiders,  the  new  wire  was  speedily 
and  quietly  strung.  Shortly  afterward,  at  a  great  sale,  where  a  crowd 
of  men  had  gathered,  all,  as  was  customary,  carrying  guns,  Van  Home 
saw  the  leader  there  and  had  him  publicly  arrested.  A  State  law,  by 
this  time,  had  been  passed,  making  interference  with  the  wires  a  criminal 
offense.  At  his  examination,  the  leader  was  astonished  at  the  evidence 
against  him,  and  which  Van  Home  skillfully  confirmed  by  his  own  men. 
This  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  a  politic  treatment  of  other  offenders, 
the  coming  of  abundant  rain  and  good  crops,  at  last  brought  peace,  the 
wires  had  rest,  and  were  soon  after  removed  to  the  railroad. 

Of  the  men  on  the  southern  line,  I  have  the  kindest  remembrance. 
At  Columbus,  Miss.,  there  resided  Judge  Goodwin,  to  whom  every  man 
who  handled  a  wire  was  a  friend.  His  house  was  a  home  to  me.  I 
drew  for  him  the  sketch  of  a  bank  edifice,  which  the  officers  honored 
me  in  building  from  my  plans.  "  Old  Brown  "  was  operator.  At  Kos- 
ciusko, the  operator  was  James  H.  Pressley,  now  at  Rome,  Ga.,  one  of 
the  truest  of  men.  James  Compton,  at  Jackson,  was  my  beau  ideal  of 
a  gallant,  generous,  noble  fellow,  and  whom  I  greatly  loved.  His  prede- 
cessor was  C.  C.  Butler,  who  was  starved  out,  went  north,  and  is  now 
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a  wealthy  real  estate  owner  in  San  Francisco.  John  Van  Home,  quiet, 
quaint,  reliable,  presided  at  Tuscumbia,  a  grand  man  to  tie  to.  Flanery, 
Hull,  Galvin,  Titcombe,  Davis,  of  Natchez,  David  Zook,  Downey,  Mar- 
tin Barth,  Bart.  Brady,  the  Trabues,  H.  H.  Peck,  Charlie  Taylor, 
George  Harbin,  Yancey,  Johnston,  were  all  gallant  men.  At  New 
Orleans  Benj.  P.  Crane  was  manager.  He  had  for  assistants  Achille 
Herbert,  H.  K.  Peck,  H.  C.  Beachbard,  H.S.  Johnston,  J.  V.  Peckham, 
C.  Westbrook.  At  Nashville  were  Charles  Carville,  A.  E.  Trabue, 
Thomas  Johnston,  Joseph  W.  Fisher,  H.  H.  Peck.  At  Columbia  were 
Marshall  Jewell,  late  Postmaster-General,  and  H.  B.  Titcombe.  J.  R. 
Hull  and  Arthur  Daniel  were  at  Jackson;  R.  H.  Meilsom  and  J.  D. 
Weller,  Vicksburg;  John  F.  Overton,  Clinton,  La.;  J-  H.  Beaumont, 
Waynesboro;  W.  B.  Taylor,  Florence;  A.  M.  Phelps,  Jacinto  ;  Lollar, 
Tollgate ;  James  Galvin,  Lawrenceburg.  All  these,  and  many  not 
named,  were  all  good  men  and  true.  Some  exceptional  characters 
were  addicted  to  "  blue  grass,"  but  even  they  were  good,  after  a 
fashion.  I  came  out  of  the  southern  service  rich  in  friendships,  but 
broken  in  health.  For  four  years  I  traveled  perpetually.  A  dangerous 
wound,  caused  by  a  brick  thrown  at  a  runaway,  in  Louisville,  but  hitting 
me  on  the  temple,  long  disabled  me.  It  made  memory  sluggish  and 
articulation  difficult. 

Almost  every  line  has  some  member  of  its  staff  which  may  be  called  a 
"character."  There  were  not  a  few  such  on  the  southern  line.  The 
operator  at  Pontotoc  somewhat  startled  me  with  his  gifts.  As  I  drove 
up  to  the  door  of  his  office,  one  hot  afternoon  in  August,  I  found  him 
sitting  smoking  a  meerschaum,  on  an  old  rustic  chair  outside,  in  front 
of  the  open  office  window.  He  was  full  of  "blue  grass,"  yet  perfectly 
himself,  and,  without  rising,  waved  me  the  usual  compliments  of  such  a 
meeting.  Presently  I  heard  his  office  call,  when,  stretching  his  arm 
through  the  window,  he  told  N  to  G  A.  He  did  not  offer  to  move,  but 
sat  until  two  messages  had  been  received,  and  which  he  acknowledged 
by  another  passage  of  his  fat  arm  through  the  window  to  the  key.  But 
he  had  taken  no  copy,  and  I  sat  watching  the  result.  After  taking  a 
few  whiffs  at  his  pipe,  however,  he  now  said,  in  a  sublimely,  leisurely 
way,  "  I  guess  I'll  go  in  and  copy  these  messages,"  and  did  so.     I 
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remonstrated,  but  he  told  me  grandly,  "  no  danger,  I  never  forget." 
But  the  style  was  new  and  peculiar.  I  think  he  was  reconstructed 
soon  after. 

John  Van  Horne,  now  so  well  known  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  was  born  in  Centreville, 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  April  12,  1827.  He  was  23  years 
of  age  when,  in  1850,  he  found  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  direction  of 
his  future  life's  work.  Forming  the  acquaintance  there  of  Jules 
G.  Lumbard,  then  an  operator  in  Buffalo,  and  in  after  years  widely 
known  as  a  great  basso  singer,  he  became  interested  in  the  tele- 
graph and  undertook  to  learn  the  art.  The  task  was  neither  very 
long  nor  very  hard.  Mr.  Van  Horne  was  at  an  age  when  life  was 
beginning  to  show  its  serious  and  practical  side.  He  saw  in  the 
telegraph  an  agency  for  communication  which  Vv^as  bound  to  de- 
velop far  and  rapidly,  and  the  key  promised  business  and  remunera- 
tion. In  a  very  short  period  he  had  conquered  and  could  pound 
out  dots  and  dashes  at  the  rate  of  twenty  words  a  minute.  This 
was  considered  good  service.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
appointed  manager  at  Ashtabula,  O.,  and  very  soon  thereafter 
was  transferred  to  the  more  important  oflSce  at  Milan,  and  from 
thence,  successively  to  Massillon,  Akron  and  Sandusky. 

Becoming  somewhat  wearied  with  the  drudgery  of  office  life,  and 
needing  some  ready  money,  he  tried  his  hand  early  in  1853,  in  the 
construction  of  lines  in  Western  New  York,  where  he  built  for 
Ed.  Gibbs  the  Watkins  and  Canandaigua  section  of  the  Elmira 
at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  as  operator,  and,  afterward,  Manager  of  that  office. 
Here  he  was  met,  in  1854,  by  Dr.  Green,  who,  perceiving  beneath  his 
quiet  surface  a  man  fitted  for  more  responsible  service,  appointed  him 
Superintendent,  and,  in  a  few  years  thereafter,  General  Superintendent, 
of  the  South-western  Telegraph  Company,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  In  the  discreet  performance  of  the  duties  of  this  new 
and  responsible  post,  he  amply  justified  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He 
was  soon  after  entrusted  with  a  more  extensive  and  delicate  responsi- 
bility.    The  conflict  between  the   Northern  and  Southern  States,  in 
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1861,  by  dividing  the  property  of  the  company,  caused  his  election  as 
President  within  the  Confederate  lines.  While  thus  serving,  which  he 
did  with  much  prudence,  he  rescued,  as  an  act  of  honor,  the  stock  of 
Professor  Morse,  which  had  been  sequestered  and  exposed  for  sale  by 
the  Confederate  government,  by  purchase,  for  Mr.  Morse's  interest. 
Had  the  rebellion  been  a  success,  this  purchase  would  have  saved  Pro- 
fessor Morse's  property,  which,  subsequently,  in  the  general  union  of 
the  telegraph  companies  of  the  country,  was  represented  by  an  issue  of 
^450,000  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  stock. 

It  is  proof  of  the  confidence  which  Mr.  Van  Home's  administra- 
tion had  inspired,  that,  on  the  consolidation  of  the  South-western  Com- 
pany's lines  with  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  Van  Home 
was  appointed  a  Director  of  the  Board  then  organized.  On  the  con- 
solidation of  the  American  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, he  entered  upon  the  absorbing  duties  of  his  present  responsible 
position.  With  manners  unusually  quiet  and  unassertive,  beneath 
which  smiles  a  humor  as  genial  as  it  is  pure,  Mr.  Van  Home  has  devel- 
oped administrative  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  a  prudence  and 
sagacity  which  have  inspired  the  utmost  confidence  and  respect.  His 
most  prominent  characteristics  are  seen  to  best  advantage  in  his  corre- 
spondence. Some  of  his  letters  exhibit  the  highest  type  of  effective 
epistolary  art.  With  much  felicity  in  presenting  the  points  of  a  case, 
so  as  to  render  their  meaning  unmistakable,  there  is  usually  inter- 
twined with  it  a  humor  as  delicate  as  it  is  charming.  His  correspond- 
ence is  full  of  this  sunny  quality.  The  comic  features  of  a  case  spring 
instinctively  before  him.  In  the  broad,  quiet  smile  which  thus  plays 
upon  his  language,  without  either  reducing  its  vigor  or  lowering  its 
dignity,  and  in  a  certain  drollery  of  conversation,  he  forcibly  recalls  the 
memory  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  whom,  in  the  habitude  of 
his  mind,  manners  and  conversation,  he  bears  a  not  unmarked  re- 
semblance 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company. 

HAVING  dispatched  Doane  and  Oslere  on  their  southern 
mission,  and  without  waiting  for  subscriptions,  agents  were 
hurried  westward  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  engage  poles  for  a  line 
to  St.  Louis.  By  this  time  Mr.  O'Reilly  had  come  to  regard  his 
field  as  boundless.  Before  him  lay  the  wide,  wide  world.  His 
thoughts  were  Alexandrian.  Had  the  railroad  to  Denver  been 
then  completed  he  would  undoubtedly  have  dashed  on  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Kentucky  suit  had  not  yet  shown  the  visionary  character  of 
the  inventions  of  Zook  and  Barnes  and  Moss  and  Pease,  which 
were  to  extinguish  the  simple  and  sublime  invention  of  Morse,  which 
they  imitated,  but  could  not  improve.  On  the  route  to  St.  Louis, 
however,  Mr.  O'Reilly  wisely  acted  under  the  contract  with  the  Morse 
patentees.  The  line  was  built  under  its  general  provisions,  and  at 
the  same  rate  per  mile  as  the  line  east.  The  route  chosen  was  the 
ordinary  stage  road  from  New  Albany,  Ind.,  to  St.  Louis  via  Vincennes. 
The  distance  was  260  miles.  The  poles  purchased  for  this  purpose 
were  of  the  indigenous  growth  of  the  country,  chiefly  of  black  and 
water  oaks,  than  which  nothing  could  have  been  more  ephemeral. 
They  were  purchased,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  mere  nominal  prices ; 
were  erected,  generally,  with  the  bark  on,  and  planted  225  feet 
apart,  or  about  25  poles  to  the  mile.  The  square  glass  insulator  was 
inserted  in  the  top  of  the  pole,  covered  with  a  wooden  roof,  and 
mounted  with  a  single  ungalvanized  wire.  The  whole  line  was  com- 
pleted to  St.  Louis,  December  10,  1847.     Its  completion  was,  of  course, 
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hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  all  classes.  One  of  the  great  points 
of  profit  had  again  been  touched.  St.  Louis,  at  that  time,  stood  on 
the  verge  of  western  civilization.  In  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
later  years,  what  a  magnificent  investment  would  it  have  proved  had  a 
single  company,  so  controlling  the  structure  as  to  have  secured  its 
proper  erection,  held  the  route  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
Mississippi !  Especially  would  this  have  been  so  had  the  same  control 
extended  to  New  Orleans,  with  the  business  of  which  St.  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh  and  the  seaboard  cities  were  so  closely  and 
largely  allied. 

Immediately  on  Mr.  O'Reilly's  arrival,  and  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Louis  office,  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him,  which  was  attended  by 
the  representative  men  of  the  city,  and  passed  off  with  great  eclat. 
The  table  was  generously  spread  and  abundant.  Eloquent  words  were 
spoken  by  men  whose  fervid  oratory  rarely  ever  had  had  so  fitting  a 
subject  or  so  grand  a  stimulus.  In  these  later  days  the  wonder  has 
passed  into  earnest  use.  Then  all  was  new  and  inspiring.  The  ocean 
and  the  father  of  waters  were  married.  The  little  thread  of  iron 
which  sketched  itself  against  the  blue  of  the  sky  had,  in  public  com- 
prehension, made  the  Mississippi  and  the  Delaware  the  floods  of  a 
single  river.  Thoughtful  men  everywhere  felt  the  grandeur  of  the 
accomplishment.  Even  Mr.  O'Reilly's  bitter  invective  against  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  so  untimely,  so  unjust,  so  unmerited,  could  neither  hide 
nor  tarnish  the  glory  of  his  great  invention  in  the  public  mind. 
At  the  dinner  to  Mr.  O'Reilly,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  with 
great  heartiness : 

''Resolved,  That  Henry  O'Reilly  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company,  and  also 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Mississippi  valley  for  his  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance  in  extending  so  rapidly  the  advantages  of  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  to  the  commercial  and  social  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  bringing,  in  a  few  months,  the  extremes  of  the  Union 
into  one  social  circle." 

In  what  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  the  construction  there  is 
no  implication  of  design,  on  Mr.  O'Reilly's  part,  by  deliberate  parsi- 
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mony,  to  squeeze  money  out  of  the  contract.  That  was  no  part  of  Mr. 
O'Reilly's  nature.  Money  to  be  made  for  himself  never  entered  his 
thoughts.  The  evil  lay  in  the  fact  that  his  impetuosity,  now  intensified 
by  vindictiveness,  which  perhaps  in  his  mind,  and  with  his  tem- 
perament, was  the  mere  ebullition  of  supposed  wrongs,  and  an  intense 
sense  of  injustice,  pushed  the  work  ahead  of  subscriptions,  and  the 
desire  for  speed  prevented  due  provision  for  careful  construction. 
How  true  this  proved,  the  sequel  shows. 

The  line  having  been  reported  complete,  was  turned  over  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  stockholders,  March  21, 1848,  at  which  time  they  organized 
themseh'es  into  the  "  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Co.,"  with  a 
capital  of  ^90,000,  one-fourth  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  patentees. 
Private  subscriptions  reached  about  $23,000.  The  cost  of  masts  at 
Louisville  and  St.  Louis  entered  into  the  charge  of  construction,  which 
amounted  to,  including  the  quarter  of  the  capital  which  was  O'Reilly's 
perquisite,  about  $65,000.  The  officers  of  the  company  chosen  were  : 
Hon.  Abner  T.  Ellis,  of  Vincennes,  President;  John  Ross,  of  St.  Louis, 
Secretary;  and  Sanford  J.  Smith,  Treasurer.  At  the  same  time  James 
D.  Reid  was  elected  as  "  Traveling  Manager  "  in  connection  with  the 
eastern  companies.     The  first  board  of  directors  were  : 

Henry  O'Reilly.  Abner  T.  Ellis.  William  Renick. 

Sanford  J.  Smith.  W,  R.  McCord.  Thomas  Bishop. 

George  T.  M.  Davis.         John  Ross.  Samuel  Wise, 

It  is  a  singular  commentary  on  these  early  constructions,  the  rapidity 
of  the  erection  of  which  made  the' builders  so  famous,  that  on  July  27, 
1850,  two  years  and  four  months  after  the  presentation  of  this  import- 
ant line  to  the  company,  J.  N.  Alvord,  then  its  superintendent,  a  man 
in  nowise  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  necessity  of  outlay  for  any  pur- 
pose, reported  the  line  in  such  a  state  of  decay  that  it  required  I'mme- 
diate  reconstructioti ! 

On  May  30,  1848,  Mr.  Ellis  having  resigned,  James  E.  Yeatman  was 
elected  President,  and  on  the  same  day  Joshua  N.  Alvord,  who  had 
formerly  had  charge  at  Wellsville,  O.,  was  made  Chief  Operator  and 
Manager  of  the  St.  Louis  office,  with  D.  C.  Haight  as  assistant.     Mr. 
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Alvord  was,  on  June  20,  1849,  elected  Superintendent,  and  gave  his 
company  great  confidence  in  his  administration.  Mr.  Alvord  was  a  man 
of  fine  natural  ability,  cautious,  diplomatic,  somewhat  phlegmatic,  but  of 
excellent  discernment.  He  retained  the  Superintendency  of  the  company 
until  January  i,  1856.  On  Mr.  Alvord's  election  to  the  Superintendency, 
James  B.  Smith,  well  known  in  telegraph  circles  as  "Bobbie,"  a  young 
man  of  fine  education  and  manners,  from  Rochester,  N.Y.,  was  appointed 
Chief  Operator,  and  April  15,  1850,  on  Smith's  going  abroad,  Charles  C. 
Hine,  from  New  Albany,  Ind.,  who  had  been  manager  at  Peru,  111.,  had 
assisted  D.  V.  Benedict  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  had  been  manager  at  New 
Lisbon,  O.,  took  his  place.  Mr.  Hine  is  now  Editor  of  the  Insurance 
Monitor,  New  York  city.  He  had,  for  assistants,  George  McGunnegle 
and  Charles  Darrow.  F.  M.  Colbourne,  a  courteous,  gentlemanly  man, 
was  made  Cashier  in  1848.  Sanford  J.  Smith  resigned  the  Treasury- 
ship,  January  18,  1850,  and,  in  concert  with  Isaac  Butts,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  soon  after  became  contractor  for  the  western  extension  of  the 
lines  of  the  New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph 
Company,  a  telegraphic  association  then  recently  organized  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

The  connection  across  the  Mississippi  river  gave  much  trouble.  It 
was  accomplished  by  a  wire  strung  from  the  top  of  a  shot  tower  to  a 
mast  on  the  Illinois  shore.  It  was  constantly  breaking.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1848  Mr.  Alvord  laid  a  gutta  percha  covered  wire,  inclosed  in 
lead,  across  the  Mississippi  by  the  use  of  a  fleet  of  anchored  scows, 
from  which  the  wire,  well  weighted,  was  simultaneously  dropt.  In  this 
he  was  quite  successful,  and  for  a  brief  period  the  current  through  it 
was  undisturbed.  Gradually,  however,  it  oozed  away,  and  he  had  to 
resort,  as  before,  to  a  wire  from  the  shot  tower.  The  following  year 
Mr.  Alvord  constructed,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  largely  by 
his  own  hands,  another  cable,  thoroughly  armored  on  the  exterior 
with  number  nine  wnre,  which  he  succeeded  in  submerging,  and 
again  established  communication  thereby.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
very  meritorious  and  successful  piece  of  enterprise  at  that  period.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  escape  of  current  from  the  cable 
became  so  great  that  "  Charlie  Hine,"  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  had 
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to  go  to  the  opposite  bank  and,  from  a  classic  spot  called  "Venice,"  in 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  Illinois  shore,  repeat  all  messages.  Mr.  Hine, 
however,  got  very  tired  of  his  very  tiresome  work,  and,  being  ingenious 
withal,  by  the  use  of  a  couple  of  window-catches  and  the  lever  of  his 
register,  established  a  repeater  which  worked  so  glibly  as  to  greatly 
astonish  his  superintendent.    "  It  was  of  very  primitive  construction,  but 

worked  perfectly.  The 
back  end  of  the  pen 
lever  of  a  Morse  regis- 
ter was  made  to  strike 
on  an  insulated  stand- 
ard. The  register  was 
placed  on  a  dry,  pine 
plank,  through  which 
long  nails  were  driven, 
from  the  lower  ends  of 
which  wires  were  run 
connecting  with  the 
main  line,  and  two  sets 
"^N^  of  common  window- 
snaps  or  catches  were 
arranged  to  alternately 
strike  the  nail  heads 
and  thus  change  the 
circuits."  This  was  re- 
garded as  a  new  idea 
and  important.  But 
the  same  plan  was  well  known  in  the  east,  where  even  the  window- 
catches  were  in  almost  universal  use  for  key  buttons  until  the  new  key 
with  insulated  closer  was  introduced.  Yet,  for  all  that,  it  was  an 
original  invention,  with  all  the  merit  which  that  expression  implies. 
And  so  Mr.  Hine,  with  sublime  philosophy  and  intelligent  delighted- 
ness,  resigned  to  two  window-catches  the  work  of  his  hand  and  brain. 
It  was  accomplishments  like  these  which,  in  the  early  years  of  the  tele- 
graph, made  the  service  so  attractive. 


C.  C.  Hine. 
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In  1850,  the  message  of  President  Taylor  was  transmitted  by  "  Billie 
Barr,"  of  Louisville,  and  received  by  Charles  C.  Hine  without  the 
repetition  of  a  single  word.  This  was  also  regarded  as  a  great  feat.  Mr. 
Hine  was  a  rapid  penman  and  an  accomplished  musician.  He  and 
Alvord  were  great  friends  and  roomed  together.  Alvord  was  asthmatic, 
and  Hine,  while  the  air  was  made  thick  with  the  fumes  of  saltpetre, 
which  were  designed  to  relieve  Alvord's  breathing,  used  to  rub  his 
back  until  the  blood  came,  while  Alvord,  meanwhile,  leaned  his  face 
on  the  wall  and  struggled  for  breath.  This  union  of  service  and  suffer- 
ing created  between  them  a  bond  of  love  which  has  never  been  broken. 
Mr.  Hine  was  one  of  four  "  Charlies  "  in  the  St.  Louis  office.  They 
had  to  be  numbered.  Mr.  Hine  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  man  of 
great  purity  of  character,  of  cultivated  intellect  and  attractive  presence, 
and  one  of  the  successful  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  New  York. 
A  fine  photograph  of  Alvord  and  assistants,  to  which  he  attaches  great 
value,  adorns  the  walls  of  his  office. 

Referring  to  the  recent  organization  of  a  company  under  a  patent, 
granted  to  W.  E.  Sawyer,  for  a  fac  simile  Telegraph  apparatus,  with 
a  capital  of  ^2,000,000,  of  which  John  R.  Cecil,  of  New  York,  is  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Hine,  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper,  writes : 

"About  twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  all  the  telegraph  business  between 
St.  Louis  and  the  east  was  done  over  one  wire,  it  was  done  by  the  one 
who  writes  this  article,  and  the  idea  of  a  '  Fac  Simile  Telegraph  '  was 
then  in  his  mind,  and  the  drawings  of  a  plan  ta  consummate  it  were 
then  and  there  made.  But  a  young  fellow  without  money,  or  friends, 
or  influence,  or  acquaintance,  or  knowledge  of  the  world  or  'how  to  do 
it,'  would  be  likely  to  do  just  what  that  young  fellow  did  —  the  plan  was 
thought  over,  and  dreamed  over,  and  sketched  over,  and  then  laid 
quietly  away.  But  the  drawings,  crude  and  imperfect  it  is  true,  are  still 
extant.  The  message  was  to  be  written  with  a  stylus  in  tin  foil  laid  on 
a  yielding  surface  so  as  to  give  a  raised  reverse  ;  the  tin  foil  was  then  to 
be  spread  bottom  upwards  on  a  flat  metal  table,  over  which  a  nicely 
adjusted  point  carried  by  a  long  pendulum  was  to  pass,  forming  con- 
nections as  it  struck  the  raised  places  made  by  the  written  letters,  the 
instrument  at  the  other  end,  with  a  point  moving  by  a  like  mechanical 
arrangement  synchronously,  to  receive  the  message  on  paper,  prepared 
after  what  in  those   days  was  called  the  Bain   process.     Mr.  Cecil,  the 
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president  of  the  new  company,  was  a  young  man  in  business  in  Massil- 
lon,  Ohio,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  while  the  writer  was  a  boy  living  in 
the  same  town." 

Between  the  river  and  the  Belleville  Bluffs,  on  the  Illinois  shore,  lay 
what  were  known  as  the  American  Bottoms.  The  landlady  of  the 
house  where  the  operators  boarded  was  Mrs.  Stites,  a  great  defender 
of  the  healthiness  of  the  region.  Ague  was  common  and  shakes  plenty, 
and  many  complaints  made  thereat,  much  to  her  indignation.  Turn- 
ing on  the  grumblers  one  day,  she  exclaimed,  with  sharpened  emphasis, 
"  Don't  talk ;  I  have  lived  here  twenty  years,  and  haven't  had  the 
shakes  in  the  bottoms  yet."     That  quieted  them. 

The  Manager  at  Vincennes  was  S.  K.  Greenhow ;  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  Alvin  Lewis ;  at  Louisville  reigned  a  delightful  man,  thoroughly 
southern  and  blue  blooded,  known  everywhere  as  Billie  Barr.  One  of 
Mr.  Alvord's  most  distinguished  graduates  was  James  Gamble,  now  of 
San  Francisco. 

On  this,  as  on  many  of  the  early  lines,  a  strong  and  affectionate  esprit 
du  corps  existed,  which  still  binds  its  members  to  each  other,  although 
far  parted  and  faring  differing  fortunes.  The  memory  of  the  days  of 
long-unbroken  labor,  the  generousness  of  mutual  help,  the  self-negation, 
the  halo  which  encircled  even  the  hardships  of  the  service,  come  back 
now,  as  comes  the  memory  of  the  battle-field  to  the  veteran  soldier  in 
the  twilight  hours  of  life  and  peace.  And  so  these  associated  men  pre- 
serve mementoes  of  each  other,  by  which  the  years  gone  by  come  back 
again  freighted  with  the  kindnesses  which  make  life  coronal,  and 
memory  vernal  and  blessed. 

I  think  it  was  Tal.  P.  Shaffner  who  dignified  an  office  he  opened  in 
St.  Louis,  for  his  Nashville  and  Missouri  lines,  by  erecting  a  statue  of 
Franklin  in  front  of  the  office  entrance.  It  was  a  very  happy  tribute 
to  the  grand  old  patriot  who  brought  so  much  of  genuine  honor  to  his 
native  land.  But  it  was  only  in  these  isolated  ways  that  any  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  make  the  telegraph  outwardly  attractive.  Sometimes 
it  was  a  small  eagle  with  gilded  wings  adorning  a  pole  top ;  sometimes 
a  golden  ball  ;  sometimes  a  pine-apple  ornament ;  sometimes  the 
simple  use  of  the   national  colors,   the  red,  white  and  blue,    to   give 
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a  touch  of  beauty  or  of  art,  in  barber- 
pole  style,  to  the  lightning-bearers  of  the 
public  streets.  There  is  a  curious  Ameri- 
can shrub  which  seems  to  suggest  some- 
thing of  what  a  telegraph  pole  might  be. 
It  is  the  Agave,  or  American  Aloe.  After 
it  has  spent  a  century  of  preparation  for 
its  last  sublime  work  and  attained  maturity, 
it  sends  forth  a  stem  forty  feet  in  height, 
_v  I         •>«^\\W  *      ^^^^'^    numerous    graceful  branches   which 

'*^^    —  jiM^r  r^  curve  upward,  forming  a  cylindrical  pyra- 

-j  '  ^^^^i^^  '"**'**^^—  ™^^  °^  perfect  symmetry,  and  which  seems 
to  suggest  in  how  beautiful  a  form  a  city 
wire-bearer  may  be  cast,  instead  of  the 
white,  stark  poles,  which  stand  like  ghostly 
sentinels  along  the  public  and  private  streets,  and  up  to  which  the 
gentle  citizens  look  and  shudder. 

As  early  as  1849,  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  who  were  gentlemen 
of  much  shrewdness  and  ability,  began  to  discuss  the  question  of  union 
with  the  lines  in  the  east.  They  felt,  as  was  natural,  their  insular  posi- 
tion and  dependence.  Opposing  interests  were  creeping  westward. 
They  had  secured  no  settlement  with  the  patentees,  although  they 
had  honorably  offered  and  urged  it,  and  had,  therefore,  no  power  to 
resist  encroachments.  Hon.  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  who  held  the  settlement 
of  the  patent  claims  for  that  region,  asked  half  the  capital  stock  and  all 
back  dividends.  The  eastern  connections  of  the  company  were  held 
by  simple  amity.  In  one  of  his  lucid  annual  reports,  Mr.  Alvord  had 
shown  how  much  they  depended  on  other  lines,  far  removed  from 
them,  for  the  transaction  of  their  business.  Up  to  185 1,  the  O'Reilly 
lines  had  no  outlet  to  the  seaboard  except  at  Philadelphia.  The  large 
telegraphic  intercourse  of  St.  Louis,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  Ohio,  with 
New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Washington,  etc.,  had  to  be  given  over 
to  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  at  Philadelphia,  for  transmission. 
The  value  of  the  act  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company  in  leasing,  in 
185 1,  a  wire  to  New  York,  was  at  once  felt  at  St.  Louis  and  rejoiced  in.. 
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So  in  reference  to  the  lease,  by  the  same  Company,  from  the  American 
Telegraph  Company,  under  George  C.  Penniman,  of  a  wire  from  Harris- 
burg  to  Baltimore,  which  opened  to  St.  Louis  an  avenue  to  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  and  led  to  an  astounding  exposure  of  the  destruction 
of  western  dispatches  at  Baltimore.  The  value  of  this  also  was  at  once 
seen  and  appreciated.  Every  movement  of  this  kind  was  gratefully 
felt  throughout,  and  increased  the  promptness  and  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness. No  reflecting  man  could  fail  to  see  how  necessary  these  trunk 
lines  were  more  and  more  becoming,  by  all  these  proofs  of  an  identity  of 
interest  to  each  other.  Yet  there  was  a  shrinking  from  any  decisive 
steps,  and  the  weakening  dread  of  the  loss  of  local  control  prevented 
action.  One  Director,  Mr.  James  E.  Woodruff,  seeing  the  necessity  of 
securing  direct  connection  with  the  points  where  the  St.  Louis  traffic 
was  largest,  while  aware  of  its  importance,  opposed  any  consolidation 
which  did  not  include  New  Orleans.  It  was  wise  to  comprehend  what 
was  needed,  but  scarcely  so  to  refuse  what  was  within  his  easy  grasp. 
With  the  line  to  the  seaboard  a  unit,  the  New  Orleans  line  could  have 
been  readily  secured.  It  only  needed  a  few  men  of  nerve  and  gold. 
A  very  little  money  vigorously  and  discriminately  used  would  have  then 
made  one  of  the  most  effective  telegraphic  combinations  of  modern  times, 
quicker  even  than  that  afterward  effected  by  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany. But  no  man's  interest  was  large  enough  to  urge  him  to  the 
attempt.  The  conflict  with  the  Morse  patentees  was  also  in  the  way. 
It  led,  however,  to  a  loan  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Com- 
pany to  me,  as  lessee  of  the  People's  Line  to  New  Orleans,  to  enable 
me  to  push  forward  the  restoration  of  that  important  line  of  communi- 
cation, and  for  this  I  was  indebted  to  the  intelligent  perception  of 
Mr.  Woodward  and  Alfred  Vinton,  and  the  approval  and  influence 
of  Mr.  Alvord.  A  proposal  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville Telegraph  Company  to  amalgamate  the  stocks  of  the  two  com- 
panies was  unwisely  allowed  to  fail. 

Mr.  George  K.  McGunnegle  was  elected  President,  and  Robert  N. 
Penick  Treasurer,  June  9,  185 1.  Their  salaries  were  $200  each.  Mr. 
McGunnegle,  who  entered  the  Board  in  1848,  remained  President  until 
June  28,  187 1.     Mr.  McGunnegle  was  a  gentleman  greatly  respected. 
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The  zeal  with  which  I  attempted  to  maintain  the  co-operation 
of  the  three  O'Reilly  lines,  between  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis, 
cost  me  endless  annoyance,  jealousy  and  labor.  Even  Alvord  fret- 
ted at  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  eastern  dictation,  and  when  San- 
ford  J.  Smith  began  building  westward  for  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Printing  Telegraph  Company,  and,  by  various  offers  of  connection, 
sought  to  take  the  business  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Company 
from  its  eastern  allies,  Alvord  listened  to  them,  and,  in  the  name  of 
his  company,  conditionally  accepted  them.  These  conditions  were, 
in  addition  to  the  business  of  the  new  lines  east,  a  nominal  tariff, 
or  even  free  transmission  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and 
the  control  of  a  new  line,  then  being  built,  between  Dayton,  O., 
and  St.  Louis,  via  Terre  Haute.  The  line  last  named  was  being 
built  by  William  J.  Delano  for  Smith  and  Butts,  for  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company.  He  had  not  been  paid, 
and  proposed  to  me  to  sell  it  to  the  Pittsburgh  and  Louisville  Com- 
pany. Finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  Board  together  in  season  to 
take  any  action  in  the  matter,  and  acting,  as  I  often  did,  on  a  large 
discretionary  power  given  me,  I  purchased,  with  my  own  means,  the 
line  from  Delano  for  ,*|i 8,000,  after  giving  him  a  certain  number  of 
days  to  settle,  if  he  could,  with  his  principals  at  Rochester,  which  he 
was  honorably  anxious  to  do.  By  this  purchase  I  stopped,  as  was  my 
design,  the  proposed  connection  with  the  new  lines.  This  done,  I 
secured  a  contract  of  union  between  the  three  companies  between 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  based  on  just  divisions  of  the  common 
revenue.  This  was  a  measure  of  such  clear  self-defense  and  strength 
as  would  have  given,  in  the  event  of  a  common  surrender  to  other 
parties,   had  that  been  decided  on,  the  dictation  of  their  own   terms. 

Now  that,  however,  by  the  purchase  of  the  Delano  line,  the  union 
of  the  lines  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis,  which  was  so  essential  to 
their  common  value,  seemed  to  be  accomplished,  I  found  myself  with  an 
elephant  on  my  hands.  The  purchase  was  a  purely  personal  one.  The 
Terre  Haute  line  I  had  no  use  for.  I  asked  the  companies  to  take  it 
from  me ;  but,  like  me,  they  had  no  use  for  it.  This  was  finally  done, 
however,  by  an  agreement  to  pay  me  ^12,000  in  pro  rata  amounts,  cor- 
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responding  with  the  capitals  of  each  company, —  I  losing  the  difference 
of  $6,000.     That  was  the  price  of  ray  zeal  and  temporary  success. 

Thus  defeated,  however,  the  parties  interested  in  securing  the  St. 
Louis  line  as  an  important  element  in  their  plans  for  telegraphic  con- 
quest, accomplished  their  purposes  in  another  way.  Mr.  Alvord,  now 
in  thorough  personal  sympathy  with  the  Rochester  movement,  and 
no  doubt  consulting  the  interests  of  his  company,  personally  leased  the 
line  for  a  term  of  ten  years  for  five  per  cent  yearly  on  the  capital  stock, 
and  then  sold  it  to  Hiram  Sibley,  President  of  the  New  York  and 
Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company,  for  an  added  $2,500 
per  annum.  After  the  consummation  of  this  lease  to  Sibley  &  Co.,  of 
course  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  stock  was  soon  absorbed  at  low 
prices  by  the  lessees.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  the  power  behind 
the  Rochester  movement,  or  of  the  scope  of  the  designs  of  the  men 
who  were  in  the  field  for  dominion,  and  who,  eventually,  by  carefully- 
planned  processes,  broke  up  all  my  arrangements,  and  finally  drove  me 
from  a  field  where  no  one  else  seemed  willing  to  fight.  It  is  a  some- 
what significant  circumstance  that  when  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road Company  built  their  valuable  road  from  Cincinnati  via  Vincennes 
to  St.  Louis,  and,  on  liberal  terms,  granted  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Telegraph  Company  right  of  way  for  their  line,  at  a  time  when  its  recon- 
struction was  essential  to  its  existence,  the  poles  erected  thereon  were 
mounted  on  the  plan  of  the  House  lines.  Thus  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Telegraph  Company  built  their  line  anew  for  the  benefit  of  a  third 
party.  It  was  in  this  way  that,  with  marvelous  assiduity  and  sagacity, 
the  foundations  of  the  O'Reilly  lines  were  broken  up. 

In  August,  1854,  F.  O.  J.  Smith  again  approached  the  St.  Louis 
stockholders  with  offers  of  settlement  of  the  patent  claims.  He  offered, 
as  a  new  inducement,  control  of  the  patent  claims  east  of  Louisville,  as 
a  part  of  the  settlement  with  him.  These  were  understood  to  have 
been  rejected.  A  record  made  in  this  same  month  by  Mr.  Kendall 
shows  that  a  settlement  was  actually  made,  by  which  Smith  had  issued 
to  him  $22,500  of  stock  and  $4,200  in  cash  for  dividends  due.  The 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Company  also  paid  $900  for  commissions  on  a 
contract  supposed  to  cover  the  Morse  patents  on  the  St.  Louis  and 
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New  Orleans  line,  via  Paducah  to  Nashville,  which  secured  to  them 
certain  rights  which  do  not  clearly  appear.  These  settlements  were 
no  doubt  stimulated  by  the  Rochester  lessees,  who  saw  great  strength 
in  the  possession  of  the  Morse  patent.  After  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  during  which  the  existence  of  the  company  was  merely  nominal, 
on  June  28,  187 1,  William  Orton  was  elected  President,  and  the  re- 
maining interests  of  the  company  were  merged  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  Sunset  had  come.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Telegraph  Company  soon  faded  away. 

St.  Louis  is  now  the  center  of  a  vast  district  of  telegraphic  territory, 
of  which  Col.  R.  C.  Clowry,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  is  the  active  spirit  and  Manager.  It  embraces 
the  lines  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  portions  of  Ne- 
braska and  Missouri.  St.  Louis  commands  direct  wires  to  almost  every 
important  point.  Practically,  Denver,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  are  as  near  to  her  as  her  own  suburbs.  Every 
route  leading  from  St.  Louis  proves  the  vigor  and  care  with  which  the 
efficiency  of  her  lines  of  communication  is  maintained. 

Mr.  Alvord,  by  economy  and  industry,  as  well  as  by  sagacious  invest- 
ments in  the  lands  of  Central  Illinois,  has  amassed  a  generous  compe- 
tence, and  in  one  of  the  quiet  towns  which  adorn  the  State  enjoys 
merited  retirement  and  repose. 

St.  Louis  is  a  kind  of  centre  to  a  policy  in  reference  to  the  message 
delivery  which  differs  from  that  sustained  in  many  other  large  cities. 
It  seems  at  first  sight  a  small  matter,  but  nothing  is  properly  so  which 
affects  this  most  important  arm  of  the  telegraph  service.  It  refers  to 
the  mode  of  payment  to  messengers,  to  which  St.  Louis  gives  the 
preference  of  regular  salaries  instead  of  the  eastern  mode  of  a  rate  per 
message,  Mr.  E.  H.  Brown,  Manager  of  the  St.  Louis  office,  asserts 
warmly  and  on  evidence,  that  regular  salaries  secure  the  most  complete, 
and  satisfactory,  and  vigorous  service,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  more 
influential  in  improving  the  personal  morale  of  the  messenger  force. 
While  admitting  its  truth  for  St.  Louis  and  many  inland  cities,  the  pay- 
ment per  message  seems  best  adapted  for  great  seaboard  cities  and 
communities  like  that  of  New  York.     The  former,  however,  has'  the 
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advantage  of  placing  a  boy  on  the  pay-roll  of  his  office,  and  thus,  to 
that  degree,  identifying  him  with  it,  and  affording  him  hope  of  advance- 
ment, while  the  other  separates  and  reduces  the  system  to  an  outside 
and  contingent  service.  In  this  there  is  ground  for  intelligent  dis- 
crimination. The  messenger  department  has  been  the  cradle  of  some 
of  the  most  honored  and  useful  of  the  long  list  of  the  able  and  skillful 
men  who  have  lifted  and  ennobled  a  great  public  means  of  domestic 
comfort,  commercial  success  and  general  civilization,  and  every  point 
affecting  its  adaptation  to  public  wants,  or  the  influence  of  special 
modes  of  management  on  the  boys  employed,  is  worthy  the  best  and 
most  patient  thoughts  of  a  Telegraphic  Executive. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


The  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company. 

TH  E  champagne  which  lubricated  the  welcome  given  by  St.  Louis 
to  the  telegraph  soon  disappeared  behind  the  waistcoats  of  its 
delighted  citizens.  The  lights  of  the  banquet  hall  were  out.  The 
echoes  of  the  eloquent  speeches  had  died  away.  And  now,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  direction  of  the  contract,  O'Reilly  started  for  "  the  chief 
cities  and  towns  on  the  lakes."  The  choice  of  the  road  thither  having 
been  left  to  himself,  he  determined  to  make  the  interpretation  thereof 
broad.  As  Professor  Morse  read  the  O'Reilly  contract,  and  noting  its 
indefiniteness,  he  might  well  inquire  of  Mr.  Kendall,  as  he  did,  "  What 
Lakes  ?  "  Mr.  O'Reilly  did  not  take  long  to  decide.  The  limits  of  the 
contract  had  already  become,  to  his  vision,  dim. 

The  route  determined  upon  was  speedily  mapped  out,  and  the 
boundaries  of  a  very  important  organization  defined.  It  was  arranged 
to  proceed  from  St.  Louis  a  few  miles  north,  and  then  cross  the  Missis- 
sippi. From  thence  the  route  was  to  be  via  Alton,  Jackson,  Spring- 
field, Peoria,  Peru,  and  Ottawa  to  Chicago.  From  Peru  it  was  to 
branch  off  to  Dubuque.  Iowa,  through  Dixon  and  Galena.  Another 
branch  was  projected  to  Bloomington,  via  Beardstown,  Quincy,  Keokuk 
and  Burlington.  A  last  branch  was  to  extend  from  Quincy  to  Han- 
nibal.   These  routes  comprehended  in  all  about  750  miles  of  actual  line. 

The  work  of  construction  was  commenced  early  in  the  spring,  and 
for  a  time  was  pushed  with  even  greater  dash  and  seeming  impatience 
than  the  lines  east  of  St.  Louis.  The  idea  of  speed  was  still  upper- 
most, although  Charles  G.  Oslere,  one  of  the  builders,  was  a  cautious 
and  conscientious  man.     As  before,  the  poles  were  of  the  indigenous 
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wood  of  the  country,  the  general  quality  of  which  was  much  better 
than  in  Indiana.  The  wire  was  plain  No.  ten  iron.  The  exception  to 
this  was  one  section,  over  which  the  three-ply  cord  was  used,  and  on 
another,  which  was  mounted  with  a  fine  specimen  of  No.  nine  English 
galvanized  iron,  polished  by  having  been  made  to  pass  through  a  die, 
and  furnished  by  Marshall  Lefferts  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  poles 
were  sunk,  on  an  average,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  the  ground,  and  were 
described  as  "  small  and  perishable."  The  entire  route  was  along  the 
public  wagon  road.  Mr.  O'Reilly  no  doubt  desired  that  the  construc- 
tion should  have  been  thorough.  The  desire  for  speedy  accomplish- 
ment, however,  overrode  all  other  considerations.  So  the  one  defeated 
the  other. 

The  terms  of  construction  were,  as  before,  $300  per  mile  of  a  single 
wire.  A  subscription  of  $89,950  was  quickly  and  readily  secured.  Of 
this  amount,  $75,660  was  almost  immediately  collected  by  Mr.  O'Reilly. 
An  allowance  of  double  the  cost  of  erecting  masts  at  St.  Louis,  Peoria, 
Hannibal,  Keokuk,  Beardstown,  Rock  Island,  and  Dubuque  was 
allowed.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1849,  the  lines  were  declared  to  be 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  stockholders.  Twenty-one  offices  had  been 
opened,  and  at  Quincy  there  first  appeared,  as  its  manager,  the  now 
efficient  and  estimable  Superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the 
lines  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  James  Gamble. 
Charles  C.  Hine,  afterward  Manager  at  St.  Louis,  and  now  a  prosperous 
Editor  in  New  York,  was  in  charge  at  Peru.  Mr.  Gamble  soon  after 
became  Manager  at  Chicago,  going  thence  to  Jacksonville  and  after- 
ward to  Alton,  111.,  where  he  united  to  his  telegraphic  duties,  the  Editor- 
ship of  the  Alton  Daily  Courier.  Charles  Johnson  and  Harry  Graham 
managed  St.  Louis,  At  the  office  at  Dixon  was  George  H.  Bliss,  so 
well  known  as  the  successor  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  Tillotson  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  and  now  of  the  Western  Electric  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  Mr.  Bliss  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  E.  D.  L.  Sweet,  and 
served  at  Muscatine,  Aurora  and  Chicago.  In  i860  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad  Company,  and,  in 
1864,  had  so  commended  himself  by  fidelity  and  skill  that  he  became 
Superintendent  of  all  the  telegraph  lines  of  that  immense  corporation. 
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In  March,  1849,  Mr.  O'Reilly  called  a  meeting  of  stockholders,  to 
assemble  at  Peoria,  III,  April  10,  for  permanent  organization.  A 
few  days  before,  Judge  J.  D.  Caton,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
happened  into  the  Circuit  Court  room,  in  Ottawa,  where  several  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  stock  were  in  consultation.  They  requested  him  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  represent  their  interests.  This  he  consented 
to  do.  Being  accustomed  to  rule  assemblies,  he  was  naturally  chosen 
as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  meeting.  The  proceedings  were  lively 
and  enthusiastic,  and  Judge  Caton  entered  heartily  into  its  spirit.  It 
resulted  in  his  purchasing  several  shares  of  the  stock,  and  being  elected 
as  a  Director.  The  following  day,  April  11,  the  company  was  for- 
mally organized  as  the  "  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company," 
with  a  capital  of  ^500,000. 

According  to  the  by-laws  adopted,  every  paying  office  was  entitled 
to  a  Director,  to  be  elected  by  the  local  stockholders,  and  meetings  of 
the  Board  could  be  held  by  telegraph.  Mr.  O'Reilly  was  elected  a 
Director-at-large.  Richard  F.  Carman  and  Marshall  Lefferts,  of  New 
York,  and  Ransom  H.  Gillett,  of  Washington,  were,  at  Mr.  O'Reilly's 
request,  elected  Directors.  The  first  had  accepted  stock  in  part  pay- 
ment of  a  beautiful  home,  bought  of  him  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  at  Carman- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  but  which  was  not  long  afterward  sold  under  foreclosure  of 
mortgage.  The  stock  held  by  the  others  was  received  for  wire  and  pro- 
fessional services.  William  H.  Hemstead,  an  excellent  citizen  and  enter- 
prising merchant  of  Galena,  was  elected  President ;  Sanford  J.  Smith, 
of  St,  Louis,  Treasurer;  W.  Mitchell,  of  Peoria,  Secretary;  and  John  B. 
Perkins,  of  St.  Louis,  Superintendent.  The  Superintendent  could 
deciplier  a  message  slowly  and  with  difficulty  from .  the  paper  of  the 
register.  He  is  described  as  a  good  and  faithful,  man,  but  innocent 
of  executive  ability.  This  soon  showed  itself  in  general  disorder  The 
line  worked  or  not,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  operators  in  the 
matter  of  repairs.  Every  office  was  allowed  to  purchase  its  own  sup- 
plies. No  distinct  system  of  book-keeping  was  adopted,  each  office 
simply  reporting  to  the  Superintendent  the  amount  of  its  monthly 
business.  Perhaps  that  was  all  which  the  then  primitive  state  of 
affairs  required. 
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On  October  i,  1849,  Secretary  Mitchell  died,  and  Lewis  Howell,  of 
Peoria,  took  his  place.  President  Hemstead,  about  the  same  time, 
grew  weary  of  his  office  and  resigned.  His  successor  was  Francis 
Voris,  of  Peoria.  The  honor  of  the  position  was  not  tempting,  and 
there  was  no  salary. 

The  year  following  these  changes  the  Directors  became  impatient 
under  the  loose  management  and  the  utterly  discreditable  manner  in 
which  the  public  business  was  transacted.  It  was  determined  to  adopt 
vigorous  measures  to  improve  the  condition  of  things.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  Peoria,  April  3,  1850,  the  President  was  authorized  to  be  the 
purchaser  of  all  supplies.  An  Executive  Committee  was  also  appointed, 
of  which  Judge  Caton  became  a  member.  The  Superintendent  was 
dropped  —  the  salary  due  to  that  officer  to  be  paid  "  when  funds  came 
in  !  '■  Secretary  Howell  was  made  Inspector,  with  a  salary  of  ^800. 
The  Managers  of  the  offices  of  Jacksonville  and  Peru  were  made 
Operating  Superintendents.  At  the  same  time,  the  mast  crossings 
having  caused  great  trouble,  orders  were  given  to  procure  gutta  percha 
covered  wire  to  attempt  the  crossing  of  the  rivers  by  cables.  In  all 
these  movements  there  was,  at  least,  life  and  an  effort  to  make  the 
lines  efficient  and  serviceable.  When  the  annual  meeting,  however, 
arrived,  after  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  together  financial  data, 
the  somewhat  discouraging  result  appeared : 

Total  receipts $8,263  3° 

Total  expenses 8,160  05 


The  expenses  did  not  include  a  large  bill  due  for  acids  at  St.  Louis. 
The  result  was  not  inspiring.  The  prospect  of  dividends  was  dim  and 
distant.  The  line  was  now  left  to  work  out  its  own  future,  and  for  two 
years  it  drifted  along  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  outside  structure 
everywhere  gave  tokens  of  advanced  decay. 

By  the  7th  of  April,  1852,  matters  had  become  desperate.  The  com- 
pany was  now  in  debt  about  $17,000.  The  wire,  from  frequent  breaks, 
was  full  of  badly  made  joints.  The  poles  were  falling  from  rot.  The 
line  was  mounted  with  magnets  of  great  resistance,  which,  added  to 
that  of  the  imperfectly  formed  joints,  made  transmission  difficult.     It 
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was  now  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  which  was  held  at  Alton. 
Ten  Directors  were  present.  They  were  not  at  all  jubilant.  Nothing 
seemed  now  left  to  be  done  but  to  sell  the  wire  and  machinery  and 
wind  up  the  concern.  Against  this  seemingly  necessary  result,  how- 
ever, Judge  Caton  interposed.  He  had,  by  his  study  of  general  elec- 
trical science,  become  deeply  interested  in  the  working  of  the  telegraph, 
and  had  qualified  himself  so  that  he  could  operate  the  machinery, 
sending  and  receiving  messages  over  the  wires  with  measurable  skill. 
For  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  this  was,  certainly, 
an  unusual  accomplishment,  only  equaled  by  Governor  John  Brough, 
of  Ohio,  who  similarly  qualified  himself  as  President  of  the  Madison 
and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  He  now  proposed  some  vigorous  measures 
to  rescue  the  company  from  its  threatened  extinction  and  render  it  fit 
for  the  public  use. 

It  is  easy  to  see  now  in  what  the  great  danger  and  weakness  of  the 
early  telegraphic  organizations  consisted.  Of  course  an  ephemeral 
structure  was  a  great  evil ;  so  also  was  the  condition  of  things  growing 
therefrom,  by  which  transmission  of  the  public  business  became  inter- 
mittent and  uncertain.  Yet  these  were  physical  obstacles  which  a 
strong  will  could  have  readily  overcome.  The  chief  difficulty  lay  in 
the  absence  of  men  whose  interests  were  large  enough,  or  whose  time 
gave  them  the  opportunity,  or  whose  force  of  will  and  personal  character 
were  such  as  to  induce  them  to  take  up  the  infant  telegraph  and  make 
it  live.  Somewhat  unconsciously  to  himself,  Judge  Caton,  although 
then  the  Chief  Justice  of  Illinois,  came  to  supply  this  very  want  just  as 
ruin  seemed  inevitable.  After  protesting  vigorously  against  the 
abandonment  of  the  line.  Judge  Caton  proposed  : 

1.  That  the  whole  line  be  placed  under  the  absolute  control  of  a 
single  competent  officer  with  the  largest  discretionary  powers. 

2.  That  assessments  be  levied  on  all  stock  from  time  to  time,  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  fund  with  which  to  put  the  line  in  proper  working 
condition  and  to  maintain  the  same. 

3.  That  all  stock  on  which  assessments  remained  unpaid,  after  a 
certain  suitable  interval  had  elapsed,  should  be  condemned  and  sold 
by  public  auction,  after  due  notice. 
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4.  That  the  company  be  authorized  to  bid  in,  at  such  a  sale  of  con- 
demned stock,  to  the  amount  of  said  assessment,  which  stock  should  be 
cancelled. 

All  these  propositions  were,  without  much  discussion,  agreed  to,  and 
Judge  Caton  was,  at  once  and  unanimously,  elected  President,  with 
all  the  ample  powers  which  had  been  the  subject  of  his  first  proposi- 
tion. This  appointment  to  duties  so  foreign  to  the  dignified  office  he 
already  held  as  the  highest  judicial  officer  of  a  great  State  was  reluct- 
antly accepted  as  an  engagement,  the  success  of  which  was,  at  least, 
doubtful. 

Judge  Caton  knew  that  to  carry  out  a  scheme  so  radical  as  the 
assessment  of  fully-paid  stock  required  special  legislation.  It  so 
happened  that  just  at  this  juncture  a  special  meeting  of  the  State 
Legislature  was  about  to  be  convened.  The  object  of  this  meeting 
was  special,  and  in  the  proclamation  of  it  by  the  Governor,  the  subject 
on  which  action  was  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  its  legality,  had  to  be 
stated.  The  proclamation  had  not  yet  been  issued.  Judge  Caton, 
with  ready  wit,  hastened  to  Springfield,  had  an  interview  with  the 
Governor,  and  induced  him  to  insert  a  clause  relating  to  a  telegraph 
law,  such  as  would  cover  the  case.  At  the  same  time  Judge  Caton 
devoted  himself  to  drawing  up  the  bill  which  he  deemed  essential  to 
his  plans.  It  was  an  amended  charter,  and  was  drawn  up  with  remark- 
able care  and  particularity.  Every  point  was  clearly  stated.  It  gave 
the  Court  of  Chancery  full  jurisdiction  to  condemn  and  sell  the  stock 
for  unpaid  assessments.  This  bill  Judge  Caton  had  introduced  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session.  When  it  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, he  promptly  met  the  committee  and  argued  the  case  with  great 
adroitness  and  zeal.  In  doing  this,  he  argued  its  inherent  justice  as 
an  act  to  save  valuable  property  from  ruin,  and  which  gave  to  the 
parties  chiefly  interested  the  prior  right  to  the  opportunities  it  afforded. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  session  the  Judiciary  Committee  had  reported 
the  bill  favorably  to  the  House.  It  had  passed  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  had  been  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  Judge  Caton  was 
on  his  way  home  with  an  attested  copy  in  his  pocket !  He  at  once 
proposed  an  order,  levying  an  assessment  of  $2.50  per  share  on  the 
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stock  which  was  voted  upon,  by  telegraph,  and  unanimously  adopted 
the  same  day. 

While  awaiting  the  result  of  the  assessment,  and  while  on  his  way  to 
attend  the  Supreme  Court  at  Mount  Vernon,  Judge  Caton  first  tried 
his  skill  as  a  cable  maker,  and  personally  directed  the  preparation  and 
the  planting  of  a  cable  at  Bloody  Island  for  the  crossing  of  the  line 
at  St.  Louis.  In  all  these  movements  there  was  displayed  much  per- 
sonal energy  and.  unusual  and  well-directed  devotion. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  although  a  very  considerable  sum  was 
realized  from  the  assessment,  there  were  many  delinquents.  A  large 
amount  of  stock  held,  practically  unissued  by  the  company,  passed  into 
its  possession.  A  decree  of  sale,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  law,  had  been  obtained,  and  a  public  sale  of  condemned  stock 
advertised  and  held.  The  sales  made  were  at  $2.51  per  share.  When 
that  amount  was  not  bid,  the  stock  was  struck  off  to  the  company  and 
cancelled.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Wade  and  Ezra  Cornell  were  large  pur- 
chasers. Mr.  Wade's  purchase  was,  after  a  year  or  two,  repurchased 
by  Judge  Caton  at  an  advance.  In  all  these  proceedings  Judge  Caton 
prepared  the  legal  papers  without  cost  to  the  company.  The  salary 
allowed  him  as  President  was  $500  per  annum. 

Judge  Caton,  though  still  wearing  the  judicial  ermine,  which  he  did 
not  resign  until  1864,  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to  his  new  work. 
With  money  obtained  from  assessments  and  sales,  and  with  funds  real- 
ized by  mortgaging  his  own  personal  property,  he  started  for  the  cedar 
groves  of  Green  Bay,  paddled  from  place  to  place  in  a  bark  canoe,  and 
ordered  large  quantities  of  cedar  poles  with  which  to  rebuild  the  ruin- 
ous lines.  The  poles  thus  purchased  were  small,  but  straight  and  sound 
and  durable.  To  make  his  money  go  as  far  as  possible,  also,  he  erected 
only  half  the  usual  number  of  poles  per  mile,  reserving  to  a  future  day 
the  filling  in  of  the  alternate  gaps. 

Judge  Caton  now  applied  personally  to  the  railroad  companies  for 
right  of  way  along  the  margin  of  their  roads.  He  proposed  to  the  rail- 
road managers  to  enter  into  such  engagements  as  would  be  for  great 
mutual  advantage.  By  this  time  the  railroads  in  the  east  had  been 
awakened  to  the  great  advantage  to  railroad  management  of  the  employ- 
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ment  of  the  telegraph.  It  was  a  movement  of  vast  significance  and 
importance.  Judge  Caton  was  able,  by  his  personal  knowledge  of 
practical  telegraphy,  to  thoroughly  imbue  the  railroad  officials  with  the 
value  of  the  arrangements  he  proposed,  which  were  promptly  accepted 
and  confirmed.  In  the  meantime,  also,  the  opportunity  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  these  railroad  contracts  became  apparent,  and  Caton  eagerly 
acquired  valuable  Morse  patent  rights  beyond  the  limits  of  the  com- 
pany's lines.  With  these  secured,  he  erected,  on  his  own  behalf,  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  very  important  extensions  of  the  telegraph  on  new 
and  valuable  railroad  routes.  The  patent  rights  were  acquired  through 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company,  which  that  com- 
pany had  acquired  from  John  J.  Speed,  as  the  agent  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith. 
By  these  extensions  the  value  of  the  original  line  was  greatly  enhanced, 
and  Judge  Caton,  at  the  same  time,  became  a  large  personal  owner. 

When  the  company  met  in  April,  1855,  the  condition  of  affairs  had 
wholly  changed.  In  the  report  presented  to  the  company,  the  receipts 
for  the  year  were  reported  as  ^22,507.96;  expenses,  ^17,703.39.  Of 
which  latter  item,  $3,477.59  was  extraordinary,  and  not  a  proper  part 
of  the  current  expenses.  Here  was  evident  success.  Thus  Caton, 
after  a  three  years'  struggle,  vigorously  conducted,  in  which  he  had  risked 
all  his  means,  exhausted  his  personal  credit,  and  had  drawn  largely  on 
others,  at  last  saw  the  sure  evidence  of  coming  and  merited  victory  and 
success.  In  June  of  1856,  the  receipts  for  six  months  were  $26,983.49; 
expenses,  $22,247.72.  The  ratio  of  annual  receipts  had  been  increased 
from  $22,507.96  to  $53,966.98.  The  balance  on  hand  was  $5,495.02. 
A  dividend  of  three  per  cent  was  declared  in  October  of  the  same 
year.     The  line  was  now  1,086  miles  in  length. 

In  carrying  out  his  plans  with  the  railroads  under  rights  personally 
acquired,  two  companies,  respectively  styled  the  "  Illinois  Central  Tele- 
graph Company  "  and  the  "  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Com- 
pany," had  been  organized.  The  contracts  with  railroad  companies 
had  been  made  chiefly  under  these  organizations.  These,  all  having 
new  and  thoroughly  constructed  lines  of  cedar,  were  now,  in  1856,  in- 
corporated on  equal  terms  into  the  general  property  of  "  The  Illinois 
and   Mississippi   Telegraph   Company,"  which   became  at  once  one  of 
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the  family  of  notable  and  dominating  telegraphic  organizations,  and 
one  of  the  parties  to  a  great  continental  compact  by  which  they  mu- 
tually recognized  and  defended  each  other. 

In  November,  1858,  a  dividend  of  two  per  cent  was  declared.  In 
February,  1859,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  by  which  stockholders  at 
large  could  elect  Directors  as  they  chose  and  do  any  thing  consistent 
with  general  law.  Under  this  law  a  new  Board  of  Directors  was  elected 
and  the  number  reduced  to  five.  The  company  was  now  also  so  strong, 
financially,  that  to  settle  all  questions  of  patent  rights  affecting  the  com- 
panies associated  for  mutual  protection,  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Company,  after  entering  heartily  into  the  terms  of  the  national  com- 
pact, by  which  the  territories  of  each  were  defined  and  protected,  sub- 
scribed 1^12,500  as  its  share  of  a  fund  for  their  settlement. 

In  1857,  during  the  great  financial  panic  and  the  prostration  which 
followed  it,  the  salaries  of  employees  were  cut  down  twenty-five  per  cent. 
It  was  accepted  with  little  complaint  and  with  no  resistance.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  just  management,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  giving  an 
opportunity  for  discrimination  in  the  increase  which  followed  the  res- 
toration of  public  confidence.  Judge  Caton  was  indebted  to  William 
H.  Beebe,  the  Vice-President  of  the  company,  to  Col.  J.  J.  S.  Wilson, 
now  the  esteemed  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  at  Chicago,  and  to  Mr.  E.  D.  L.  Sweet,  late  Vice-President 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  now  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Telegraph  Company,  for  the  skillful  and  discreet  and  prosper- 
ous management  of  his  lines. 

Mr.  Sweet  first  entered  the  service  and  became  manager  at  Rush- 
ville.  111.,  November  i,  1849.  One  of  his  first  duties  was,  to  perform  a 
valuable  service  for  the  government.  By  the  energetic  personal  de- 
livery of  a  dispatch  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  accomplish  which 
he  had  to  row  four  miles  up  stream,  against  a  stiff  current,  he  prevented 
the  sale,  which  the  government  had  ordered,  of  the  site  of  Fort  Arm- 
strong. In  the  fall  of  1851  Mr.  Sweet  was  transferred  to  Rock  Island, 
where  he  remained  until  1852,  when  the  branch  from  Jacksonville  to 
Rock  Island,  which,  because  of  its  river  crossings  and  their  frequent 
interruptions  by  floods  and  passing  steamers,  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
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causes  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  Company,  was  abandoned.  This 
])ranch  was  afterward  restored  under  Mr.  Sweet's  supervision,  when  the 
new  raih-oads  gave  it  a  secure  route,  and  gutta  percha  enabled  its  wires 
to  l)e  l)nried  safely  beneath  the  rivers.     In  January,  1853,  Col.  J.  J.  S. 

Wilson  resigned 
the  management 
at  Galena  to  as- 
sume the  superin- 
tendence of  the 
eastern  division  of 
the  "  Illinois  and 
Mississippi"  lines. 
Mr.  Sweet,  with- 
out resigning  at 
Galena,  built  a 
line  fro  m  Rock 
Island  to  Peru, 
,  along  the  Chicago 
and  Rock  Island 
Railroad,  and  \\as 

E.  D.  L.  Sweet.  appointed  Super- 

intendent  of  the 
Western  Division  of  the  Company's  property,  with  head-quarters  at  Chi- 
cago. Here  he  took  active  charge  of  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  his 
company  into  Northern  Illinois,  Southern  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  To 
all  these  labors  he  devoted  himself  with  energy,  prudence  and  fidelity, 
until  July  i,  1868,  when  he  resigned  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Chicago  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

During  Judge  Caton's  telegraphic  administration,  various  claims 
for  damages,  caused  by  errors,  came  up  for  adjudication.  The 
first  case  presented  was  referred  by  the  Board  to  the  President 
with  power.  In  his  controversy  with  the  parties  aggrieved,  he  con- 
tended that  they  were,  on  general  principles,  more  benefited  in  their 
average  employment  of  the  telegraph,  than  harmed,  otherwise  the  tele- 
grai)h  would   not  be   used   at  all.     The    demand  was  finally  dropped. 
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Judge  Caton  was  determined  to  set  no  precedents  which  would  en- 
courage claims  of  tliis  character.  In  this  respect,  he  took  the  extreme 
opposite  ground  of  Mr.  Swain,  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company, 
who  ranked  telegraph  companies  as  common  carriers,  and  subject  to 
all  their  responsibilities.  Judge  Caton  settled  a  few  minor  claims  by 
restoring  the  tariff  which  had  been  collected,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
by  allowing  the  use  of  the  lines  for  messages  to  the  extent  of  the  claim. 
In  more  serious  claims,  he  held,  as  in  the  first  case  presented,  that 
although  a  special  damage  might  have  been  done,  yet  that  the  average 
use  of  the  telegraph  was  so  profitable  to  general  trade  and  so  compen- 
sating to  public  convenience,  that  it  constituted  a  solid  offset  to  special 
claims.  He  is  believed  to  have  regretted  that  some  of  these  claims,  then 
made,  had  not  been  pressed  to  a  judicial  decision  before  the  courts  in  the 
then  struggling  condition  of  the  business,  which  would,  he  believed, 
have  resulted  in  establishing  precedents  favorable  to  the  companies. 
In  the  books  of  the  company,  one  settlement  of  $375  is  recorded.  One 
suit  only  was  brought  against  the  company  during  Judge  Caton's 
administration. 

The  reference  made  to  the  transfer  of  the  lines  of  telegraph  from  the 
ordinary  roads  to  the  margins  of  the  railroads,  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  their  common  employment  by  the  telegraph  and  railroad 
companies,  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most  significant  and  successful 
movements  of  telegraphic  history  and  development.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  earliest  proving  to  railroad 
companies  the  adaptation  of  the  telegraph  to  important  railroad  uses. 
Railroad  men  are  a  very  clear-headed,  though  a  very  conservative  race. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  to  some  of  their  own  number  may  that  credit  be 
largely  due.  Charles  Minot,  of  the  Erie  railroad,  so  determined  on 
acquiring  its  use  for  running  his  trains  as  to  induce  him  to  build,  in  ad- 
vance of  any  patent  right,  a  line  of  his  own,  is  a  noted  example.  And 
yet  it  is  certainly  true,  that  even  to  the  alert  western  mind,  it  was  a 
work  of  some  difficulty  to  prove  the  value  of  the  telegraph  in  moving 
and  directing  trains.  It  seemed  like  devolving  on  mechanism  the  gravest 
responsibilities  connected  with  the  safety  of  human  lives.  The  hitherto 
unreliable  character  of  that  mechanism  had  not  inspired  confidence  in 
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such  a  service.  But  this  was  the  very  point  of  the  appeal  now  made. 
The  telegraph,  practically,  now  said  to  the  railroad :  "  My  character  is 
in  danger  because  I  am  unprotected;  if  you  will  protect  me,  I  will  run 
your  trains."  The  permanence  of  the  one  was  to  be  life  and  vigor  to 
the  other. 

To  Judge  Caton  is  certainly  due  very  early  and  intelligent  action  in 
accomplishing  the  alliance  between  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  and 
in  establishing  the  peculiar  features  of  that  alliance,  by  which  they  be- 
came to  each  other  so. mutually  useful.  He  made  the  first  of  his  railroad 
contracts  in  1855.  In  its  detail  and  comprehensiveness  it  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  exhaustive  provision  for  every  necessity  with  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  mutual  rights  and  duties.  There  is  no  undervaluing  of  the 
advantages  of  either  to  the  other.  Nothing  more  perfect  and,  on  the 
whole,  more  just,  has  ever  since  been  executed.  Among  its  salient 
features  were  : 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  structure  as  the  property  of  the  telegraph 
company. 

2.  The  recognition  of  the  railroad  to  the  right  of  priority  and  free 
transmission. 

3.  The  manning  of  the  offices  by  the  railroad  company,  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  telegraph  company,  and  the  division,  on  a  cer- 
tain just  basis,  of  the  receipts  for  commercial  messages. 

4.  The  payment,  by  the  railroad  company,  of  $30  per  mile  for  re- 
moval of  existing  lines  to  the  railroad,  and  $100  per  mile  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  line. 

5.  It  provided  for  the  free  transportation  of  material  needed  for 
construction  and  repairs. 

One  of  these  earliest  contracts,  for  running  trains  by  telegraph,  was 
made  in  1856,  with  Governor  Matteson,  President  of  the  Chicago, 
Alton  and  St.  Louis  railroad.  In  connection  therewith.  Judge  Caton 
arranged  for  President  Matteson  a  night  service,  appointed  a  night  and 
day  superintendence  of  the  service  at  Bloomington,  to  whom  all  trains 
reported,  and  who  had  authority  to  move  them.  The  night  watchmen 
at  the  stations  where  continuous  night  telegraph  service  was  not  de- 
manded, were  ordered  to  call  operators  at  any  hour  of  the  night  when 
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a  train  was  fifteen  minutes  late.  He  also  appointed  in  charge  of  the 
railroad  wire,  that  service  soon  having  required  a  wire  of  its  own,  Mar- 
vin Hughett,  formerly  operator  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  New 
York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company.  In  this  service 
Hughett,  although  known  as  a  skillful  operator,  so  developed  very  rare 
executive  talent  as  to  lead  to  his  rapid  advancement.  During  his 
management  of  the  railroad  wire,  which  included  the  running  and  con- 
trol of  trains,  not  a  car  was  scratched  by  collision,  the  position  of  every 
train  was  exactly  known,  and  the  greatest  confidence  inspired.  It  led 
to  the  assertion  by  Col.  R.  B.  Mason,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
similar  to  that  uttered  by  McCallum  of  the  Erie,  that  he  "  infinitely 
preferred  a  single  track  with  a  telegraph  to  a  double  track  without  it." 
Marvin  Hughett  is  now  General  Superintendent  of  the  North  Western 
Railroad  Company,  and  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  efificient  of 
western  executive  railroad  officers.  Of  like  distinguished  advancement 
from  telegraphic  service,  Marshall  M.  Kirkman,  Treasurer  of  the  same 
road ;  Jno.  G.  Gault,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway;  William  B.  Strong,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad;  W.  D.  Woodford,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Canada  Southern  Railway ;  George  W.  Smith,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  a  score  oL>oihevs  who  could  be  mentioned,  are  bright 
examples. 

This  Company  also  developed  another  of  the  men  who  have  given 
character  to  the  telegraphic  administration  of  the  country,  and  who 
sprang,  with  characteristic  energy,  from  its  lowest  ranks.  Col.  Robert 
C.  Clowry,  now  Assistant  General  Superintendent  at  St.  Louis,  for 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  entered  the  service  under  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company,  April  4,  1852.  He 
gave  six  months'  free  service  as  messenger  to  D.  C.  Jeneson,  Man- 
ager at  Joliet,  111.,  on  condition  of  being  instructed  how  to  tele- 
graph. On  October  18,  1852,  having  thoroughly  mastered  the  art,  he 
became  manager  at  Lockport ;  and  December  13,  1853,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  important  office  at  Springfield,  111.  Having,  on  ac- 
count of  his  recognized   capacity,  been    transferred  to  the   office    at 
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St,  Louis,  he  accepted,  March  4,  1859,  the  appointment,  under  President  C.  M. 
Stebbins,  of  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  River  and  Kansas 
Telegraph  Companies;  and,  on  October  ist  of  the  same  year,  united  to  his 
duties  as  superintendent  the  chief  operatorship  of  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  con- 
solidated Western  Union,   Illinois  and  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River   lines. 

This  consolidation  was  one  of  the  early  movements  by  telegraph  men  which 
had  in  view  the  coming  expiration  of  the  Morse  Patents.  The  ease  with  which 
telegraph  lines  could  be  erected  showed  very  clearly  that — the  Morse  Patents 
out  of  the  way,  and  a  field  open  to  opposition — telegraph  property,  to  have 
value,  must  not  only  reach  all  accessible  places,  but  be  unified  into  a 
common  interest. 

The  lines  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  River  Telegraph  Company  thus 
merged  with  the  Western  Union  and  other  lines,  was  an  unfortunate  property, 
erected  by  J.  M.  Veitch  and  Col.  Tal.  P.  Shaffner,  on  a  capital  of  large  propor- 
tions and  small  subscription.  It  was  a  well  chosen  route,  but  its  promoters 
failed  to  command  capital  for  its  proper  construction,  and  had  none  of  their 
own.  It  was  therefore  built  of  so  poor  material  that,  when  finished,  it  was 
utterly  unreliable.  Everything  was  cheap,  shabby  and  uncertain.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  strengthen  it,  and  some  money  was  raised  by  "  taking  up  a  col- 
lection." But  until  it  fell  mto  strong  hands  and  was  connected  with  railroad 
interests,  its  existence  was  precarious.  On  April  17,  i860.  Col.  Clowry  was 
made  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Missouri  and  Western  Telegraph 
Company,  with  headquarters  first  at  St.  Louis,  and  later  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  mak- 
ing his  energetic  character  felt  in  all  he  did.  He  was,  two  years  later,  appointed 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Military  Telegraphs  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  under 
Capt.  Geo.  H.  Smith  ;  and,  October  27,  1863,  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln assistant  quarter-master,  U.  S.  A.,  with  rank  of  Captain,  under  Gen.  Stager, 
then  Chief  of  Military  Telegraphs,  and  to  whose  friendly  offices  Col.  Clowry 
was  indebted  for  his  selection.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
in  charge  of  military  telegraph  lines  in  that  vicinity.  On  October  i,  1864,  Gen. 
Stager  appointed  him  Superintendent  of  Military  Telegraphs  in  the  Departments 
of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

After  a  highly  honorable,  successful  and  vigorous  administration  of  the 
stirring  duties  of  that  excited  period,  two  brevet  commissions  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  were  issued  to  Colonel  Clowry,  one  as  Major  and  the  other 
as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  for  "  meritorious  services  and  devoted  application 
to  duty."  No  one  familiar  with  the  active,  thorough  and  gallant  char- 
acter   of    the    beneficiary,    doubts    the    merit    of    these    honors.       At    the 
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close  of  the  war  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  military  service,  at  his  own 
request;  became,  May  31,  1866,  District  Superintendent  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  with  head-quarters  at  St.  Louis ;  and,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1875,  was  promoted  to  be  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  with 
the  charge  of  an  immense  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Col.  Clowry 
stands   at  the  very  front  of  the  active  telegraph  forces  of  the  country. 

Aside  from  the  recognition  of  its  great  value  to  railroad  management 
the  protection  of  the  railroad  and  the  economies  of  the  contracts  with 
them  was  of  vast  advantage  to  the  telegraph.  It  made  the  telegraph 
property  at  once  reliable  and  profitable.  To  it  and  his  persevering 
industry  and  skill,  Judge  Caton  is  indebted  for  whatever  of  wealth  he 
has,  and  which  his  patience,  foresight  and  vigor  has  so  justly  secured  to 
him. 

On  July  I,  1866,  Judge  Caton,  after  a  successful  management  of 
fourteen  years,  and  having  become  owner  of  a  large  maximum  of  the 
stock  of  the  consolidated  companies,  succeeded  in  executing  a  lease  of 
the  entire  property  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  With 
an  ample  income,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  derived  from  his  tele- 
graph interests ;  in  the  possession  of  an  elegant  estate,  beautifully 
located,  and  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  skill,  near  Ottawa,  Illinois; 
with  a  residence  also  in  Chicago,  Judge  Caton  now  enjoys  an  elegant 
and  delightful  leisure,  which  he  devotes  to  the  care  of  his  property  and 
to  studies  in  which  natural  history,  especially  connected  with  Western 
America,  occupies  the  pre-eminent  place.  He  has  devoted  much  of 
his  time,  also,  to  domestic  and  foreign  travel.  The  fruit  of  the  latter 
resulted,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  publication  of  a  handsome  and  inter- 
esting volume,  entitled  "A  Summer  in  Norway."  His  travels  in 
America  have  been  chiefly  connected  with  investigations  connected 
with  the  American  antelope  and  deer,  and  their  domestication.  Judge 
Caton  has,  upon  his  fine  estate,  four  distinct  species  of  American  and 
one  of  foreign  deer,  and  also  of  the  American  antelope,  domesticated. 
He  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  the  preparation  of  an  exhaust- 
ive work  on  these  and  kindred  subjects,  which  will  soon  be  given  to  the 
public,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  prove  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  country. 
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The  history  of  the  IlHnois  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  notice  of  one  whose  labors  greatly  contributed 
to  its  success.  Col.  J.  J.  S.  Wilson  commenced  his  telegraphic  career 
as  manager  at  Little  Fort,  now  Waukegan,  111.  In  1850,  while  quite  a 
lad,  he  superintended  the  Hotchkiss  lines  between  Chicago  and  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  and  in  1851  took  charge  of  the  office  at  Springfield,  111.      In 

a  few  months  after  as- 
suming the  management 
at  Springfield,  Col.  Wil- 
son had  exhibited  such 
executive  capacity  that 
he  was  appointed  Su- 
perintendent of  the 
Western  Division  of  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Company's  lines,  the 
duties  of  which  he  per- 
formed with  marked 
success  and  ability  for 
eighteen  years.  When 
government  took  mili- 
tary possession  of  the 
telegraph  lines  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Wilson 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  field,  where  he  gave  well-directed  and 
efficient  aid  to  the  array  officers.  .  This  led  to  his  being  commissioned 
by  Governor  Yates,  September  10,  1861,  Colonel  of  Volunteers,  and  to 
his  reception  of  a  warm  and  emphatic  letter  of  thanks  from  Gen.  Grant. 
Col.  Wilson  entered  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  1866,  and  was  assigned  by  Gen.  Stager  to  the  superin tendency 
of  the  First  District  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  lines  of  that  company, 
with  his  headquarters  at  Chicago,  III.  This  district  embraces  10,000 
miles  of  telegraph  route  and  about  1,000  offices.  Col.  Wilson  directs  the 
business  of  this  important  area  with  great  ability,  and  holds  the  highest 
testimony  from  the  company's  officers  of  their  confidence  and  respect. 
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J.  J.  S.  Wilson. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  Telegraph  Company. 

TH  E  Telegraphic  spider  having  hung  the  periphery  of  his  web 
along  the  outposts  of  the  then  West,  now  proposed,  with  true 
aracknidan  instincts,  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  spaces.  An  energetic 
and  rapidly  enlarging  population  gave  token  of  the  future  greatness  of 
the  towns  springing  up  into  life  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes.  The 
path  of  empire  was  inward  as  well  as  westward.  Attention  was,  there- 
fore, directed  to  the  great  intervening  territory,  now  surrounded  by  the 
iron  thread.  A  line  was  projected  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  in  the  fall  of  1847, 
from  Dayton,  O.,  to  Toledo  and  Chicago,  via  Indianapolis.  The  work 
of  construction  was  immediately  commenced.  An  office  was  opened  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Kiersted,  May  12,  1848,  who  be- 
came its  operator  and  manager.  The  line  was  built  along  the  public 
pike  road  from  Dayton  to  Eaton  and  Richmond,  and  from  thence  along 
the  National  road  via  Cambridge  City  to  Indianapolis.  From  Indianapolis 
the  line  was  extended  during  the  same  season  to  Crawfordsville,  where, 
on  the  opening  of  the  office  in  the  fall  of  1849,  the  management  was 
given  to  Robert  E.  Bryant,  afterward  the  excellent  superintendent  of 
the  completed  lines,  and  still  a  resident  of  Crawfordsville,  but  now 
engaged  in  the  delightful  business  of  making  rosewood  homes  for  the 
shells  of  "the  departed."  No  further  progress  in  construction  was 
made  during  that  year. 

The  builders  of  the  line  from  Dayton  to  Crawfordsville  were,  as  far 
as  can  be  learned,  an  unworthy  class  of  men,  who  lived  luxuriously, 
and  scattered  Mr.  O'Reilly's  funds  right  and  left,  enjoying  a  kind  of 
royal  reception  because  of  the  glamour  which  adhered  to  their  mission. 
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Telegraph  constructors  in  those  days  were  kings,  and  were  the  sub- 
jects of  a  somewhat  hilarious  and  abundant  hospitality.  As  a  letter 
from  one  who  was  a  "  looker  on  in  Venice,"  says  respecting  them  :  "  The 
great  '  modern  wonder '  invested  them  with  an  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  that  made  them  strut  through  Hoosier  land  with  high 
looks  and  proud  stomachs."  Even  an  operator  was  regarded  "as  no 
small  cheese."  From  a  party  intimate  with  the  building  of  this  line,  it 
appears  that  many  of  the  poles  were  purchased  of  farmers  along  the 
road  for  ten  cents  a  piece,  and  who  were  not  only  pledged  to  distribute 
them  where  wanted,  but  had  to  aid  in  erecting  them.  The  poles  were, 
in  almost  every  case,  fresh  from  the  woods  adjacent,  of  any  and  every 
character,  and  were  erected  with  all  their  native  bark  still  hugging  their 
sappy  sides. 

Early  in  1849,  William  J.  Delano,  manager  at  Dayton,  O.,  resigned 
his  post  to  become  the  agent  of  Mr.  O'Reilly  in  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  construction,  and  with  much  perseverance  extended  it  from 
Crawfordsville  to  Lafayette,  Logansport  and  Toledo,  there  tapping  the 
Lake  line.  From  Logansport  it  was  extended  to  the  city  of  Chicago, 
thus  making  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  western  connections. 
The  value  of  this  extension  was  strengthened  by  the  construction,  soon 
afterward,  of  a  line  from  Cincinnati  through  Piqua,  O.  Thus  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  placed  by 
friendly  connections  in  direct  contact  with  the  Queen  city  of  the  West- 
ern Lakes.  The  line  was  further  strengthened  by  the  building  of  a 
branch,  for  which  there  was,  however,  no  right  under  the  contract,  from 
Crawfordsville,  via  Terre  Haute,  to  Vincennes  and  Evansville,  Ind, ; 
and,  also,  by  the  line  I  had  constructed  for  Governor  John  Brough, 
from  Madison  to  Indianapolis,  along  the  route  of  the  Madison  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad. 

The  building  of  this  latter  line  made  my  name  unpleasantly  con- 
spicuous. In  its  construction,  which  was  the  result  of  a  very  brief  inter- 
view and  a  short  contract  with  Mr.  Brough,  the  matter  of  the  patent 
was,  without  reflection,  and  perhaps  from  piratical  tendencies,  unmen- 
tioned.  The  work  was  done  without  reference  to  it,  under  some  indis- 
tinct supposition  that  through  O'Reilly,  with  whom  I  was  then  on  terms 
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of  the  most  intimate  intercourse,  it  could,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  pro- 
vided for. 

A  year  or  more  after  its  construction,  however,  Mr.  O'Reilly's  inter- 
ests having  changed,  he  joined  Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  Cornell  in  attempting 
to  sever  the  Indiana  line  from  its  original  connections.  This  I  pre- 
vented, at  a  late  hour  the  evening  before  the  annual  meeting  at  which 
the  change  was  to  have  been  effected,  by  having  a  lease  executed  to  the 
lines  I  represented,  confirming  the  existing  connection  for  two  or  more 
years.  This  prompt  proceeding  made  Mr.  O'Reilly,  who  had  become 
accustomed  to  command,  very  indignant,  and  I  was  condemned  both 
by  him  and  Mr.  Wade,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  assaulting  squadron  to 
certain  slaughter.  Don  Mann,  Mr.  O'Reilly's  son-in-law,  thereupon 
advertised  me  in  a  glowing  proclamation  as  a  pirate  upon  the  O'Reilly 
contract,  cautioning  all  good  and  honorable  people  to  beware  of  me  and 
my  machinations,  and  asserted  that  Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  not  I,  was  the 
original  Jacobs.  This  was  all  quite  true.  I  had  built  a  line  without  a 
patent,  and  was,  to  that  extent,  a  robber  of  Prof.  Morse.  I  could  not 
see,  however,  now  that  the  matter  had  assumed  a  question  of  legal 
rights  and  settlement,  how  Mr.  O'Reilly  had  acquired  any  privilege 
under  the  Morse  Patent  to  side  lines  which  were  expressly  reserved  by 
the  O'Reilly  contract  to  the  patentees.  I,  therefore,  declined  to  treat 
with  him  in  relation  thereto.  His  indignation  was  unmeasured  and 
unique.  Meanwhile,  learning  through  Mr.  Kendall,  that  a  good  title  to 
the  patent  could  be  got  through  Col.  Tal.  P.  Shaffner,  to  whom  it  had 
been  assigned,  I  purchased  it  of  that  gentleman,  had  it  properly  as- 
signed, and  made  Mr.  Brough,  the  President  of  the  Madison  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad,  contented  and  happy. 

A  year  or  two  later,  Mr.  O'Reilly  fell  into  deep  financial  difficulty.  This 
affected  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  Company  very  seriously,  and  not- 
withstanding all  its  apparent  advantages  of  territory,  and  the  value  of  its 
connections,  the  directors  of  the  Company,  of  which  Lucien  Barbour  was 
president,  determined  to  lease  it  to  any  responsible  party  for  a  term  of 
years.  Accordingly,  contiguous  Companies  were  invited  to  make  propos- 
als for  its  possession.  The  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Com- 
pany, with  which  it  was  on  terms  of  close  connection,  thereupon  delegated 
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Mr.  Kiersted,  at  that  time  manager  at  Dayton,  O.,  who  was  highly  and 
justly  esteemed  as  a  prudent  and  honorable  man,  to  go  to  Indianapolis 
on  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  bids,  and  make  a  sealed  offer  of 
$1,200  per  annum  for  the  lease  of  the  lines  for  a  term  of  years.  Per- 
haps nothing  can  convey  a  sadder  or  clearer,  or,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
curious  idea  of  the  valueless  character  of  the  line,  than  such  an  offer. 
The  capital  of  the  Company,  including  the  issue  to  the  patentees,  was 
$240,050.  The  offer,  therefore,  was  one  of  one-half  per  cent  on  the  capital. 
Scarcely  ever  did  an  enterprise  which  promised  so  fair  yield  so  unre- 
sultant  fruit.  With  the  utmost  economy  the  business  of  the  line  barely 
cleared  expenses.  Many  and  serious  debts  had  been  created.  The 
line  was  cheaply  and  feebly  constructed,  and  was  more  or  less  incom- 
plete. The  bid  made  by  Mr.  Kiersted  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  of  the  company,  at  a  morning  session  of  the  board,  on  the 
day  appointed.  After  an  adjournment  for  dinner,  however,  Mr.  Cornell, 
who  was  a  good  strategist,  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  board,  made  a 
bid  of  $1,300  per  annum  on  behalf  of  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Telegraph 
Company,  one  hundred  dollars  more  than  Kiersted  had  offered,  and  the 
lines  went  into  his  possession.  Mr.  Kiersted  indignantly  but  vainly 
protested  that  his  bid  had  been  made  known  in  order  to  frame  the  one 
which  had  succeeded.  He  was  what  Pew  would  have  called  a  phe- 
nomenon, a  square,  honest  souled  man,  who  flared  up  fiercely  at  a  sup- 
posed wrong.  But  it  was  a  part  of  destiny  and,  as  events  proved,  it 
was  well  he  failed. 

A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  in  Indianapolis  March  2, 
1853,  for  the  election  of  directors.  Among  the  parties  present  were 
S.  C.  Willson,  J.  W.  Wright,  Charles  Cox,  T.  F.  Purnell,  W.  W.  Wright, 
Col.  S.  Stone,  P.  P.  L.  Smith,  Ezra  Cornell,  W.  J.  Delano,  James  W. 
Ray,  I.  H.  Kiersted,  Don  Mann.  The  number  of  directors  was  reduced 
from  nine  to  three,  and  John  W.  Wright,  S.  C.  Willson,  and  Lucien 
Barbour  were  elected.  Mr.  Mann  thereupon  offered  the  following  curi- 
ous resolution : 

"  Whereas,  There  are  other  telegraph  lines  running  along  the  same 
routes,  competing  for  the  same  business ;  and,  whereas,  it  is  probable 
that  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  said  lines  to  occupy  the  same 
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offices,  thus  saving  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  present  working  expenses, 
besides  securing  vastly  increased  facilities  for  prompt  transmission  of 
business ;  therefore, 

''''Resolved,  That  the  stockholders  request  their  directors  to  make  such 
arrangements  with  other  lines  running  along  the  same  routes,  as  shall 
tend  to  reduce  expenses,  increase  the  receipts,  and  facilitate  the  prompt 
transmission  of  business." 

That  is  to  say,  the  wires  of  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  Company 
were  to  be  led  into  the  offices  of  Mr.  Cornell  and  Mr.  Wade's  opposing 
lines,  in  order  that  rent  might  be  saved  and  more  business  be  acquired! 
The  proposal  sounds  like  a  forecasteof  the  millennium.  Yet  Mr.  Mann 
knew  what  he  was  about.  He  knew  he  had  come  to  a  funeral  and  was 
the  agent  of  the  undertaker.  He  was  voting  the  extinction  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  resolution  was  a  mortuary  oration  over  the  remains. 

The  lines  projected  by  Mr.  Cornell  and  John  J.  Speed,  Jr.,  in  the 
interest  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  which  by  this  time  had  been  erected 
from  Indianapolis  to  Terre  Haute,  St.  Louis,  and  other  places  along 
the  route  to  Chicago,  by  Lee,  Wade  and  others,  were  not  paying 
expenses.  By  this  resolution  the  monopoly  of  the  business  was  secured 
by  the  obliteration  of  the  identity  of  the  O'Reilly  line.  It  was  a  new 
case  of  "  won't  you  walk  into  my  parlor,  said  the  spider  to  the  fly." 
But  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  a  large  and  important  territory  occupied 
by  O'Reilly  under  his  contract,  and  heralded  as  one  of  a  great  net  work 
of  lines,  "  independent  in  control,  but  united  in  mutual  councils," 
should  be  obliterated  on  the  motion  of  his  son !  Yet  that  was  what  was 
done,  and  all  the  parties  said  Amen. 

At  the  same  meeting,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kiersted,  a  large  amount  of 
stock  issued  to  S.  C.  Willson,  for  the  patentees  in  trust  for  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  and  his  assigns,  was  ordered  to  be  cancelled  if  found  illegal. 

Mr.  Cornell  held  the  Morse  Patent  and  removed  the  lines,  soon  after- 
ward, to  the  railroad  routes,  under  advantageous  arrangements  with  the 
railroad  companies,  and  all  title  to  the  property,  as  a  part  of  the  leased 
line,  soon  disappeared.  The  stock  which  had  little  or  no  value  was,  at 
the  same  time,  rapidly  gathered  up  at  nominal  prices.  Mr.  Hiram  Sib- 
ley purchased   of  Mr.  O'Reilly  $100,000  worth  of  it  for  $2,000.     This 
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was  a  sample  of  its  value.  The  lease  was  soon  after  transferred,  with  the 
whole  property  of  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Company,  to  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  valueless  stock  became,  in  after 
years,  the  basis  of  large  fortunes  to  the  purchasers. 

William  J.  Delano,  who  built  the  lines  from  Crawfordsville,  was  very 
unlike  the  builders  of  the  section  east.  He  was  gentle,  kind,  honora- 
ble, and  went  to  his  work  as  agent  for  Mr.  O'Reilly  with  care  and  pru- 
dence. Yet  he  was  no  man  for  sucla  a  work,  so  far  as  obtaining  sub- 
scriptions was  concerned.  He  had  no  grand  ways  with  him  ;  none  of 
that  vigor  of  gab  which  overpowers  and  convinces  men  against  their  will. 
Yet  he  did  well,  obtained  a  fair  amount  of  subscriptions,  and  Mr.  O'Reilly, 
for  a  time,  also,  gave  him  valuable  material  aid.  Finally,  however, 
when  Mr.  O'Reilly's  affairs  became  involved,  and  drafts  to  a  large  amount 
on  him  came  back  protested,  Delano  was  for  a  time  greatly  embarrassed. 
Gathering  himself  up,  however,  like  a  true  man,  he  commenced  an 
effort  to  relieve  the  endorsers  on  his  protested  paper,  and  which  he  con- 
tinued with  unabated  courage  until  every  dollar  was  paid.  In  1852, 
Mr.  Delano  went  south  to  obtain  a  contract  for  clearing  a  portion  of 
the  Jackson  and  New  Orleans  Railroad.  He  finally  settled  down  in 
New  Orleans ;  became  a  local  editor ;  married  a  Cuban  lady,  reputed 
to  be  wealthy,  and  finally  died  in  a  hospital  in  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  building  of  the  lines  of  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  Telegraph 
Company  was  regarded  by  some  as  stretching  the  O'Reilly  contract 
beyond  its  limits.  Yet  the  right  to  go  to  the  "  chief  cities  on  the  lakes  " 
was  a  delusion  if  these  were  to  be  reached  only  via  St  Louis.  A  line 
more  or  less  direct  to  Toledo  and  Chicago  from  the  river  lines  was  a 
necessity  so  clear  as  to  be  incontestible.  Especially  was  this  made  so 
under  Mr.  Kendall's  idea  of  a  unity  of  interest  in  the  territory  assigned 
to  O'Reilly.  Had  the  parties  been  on  friendly  terms,  it  would  probably 
never  have  been  questioned.  The  line  became  a  ruin  from  several 
conspicuous  causes : 

1.  The  public  had  not  yet  been  educated  to  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
so  as  to  provide,  even  in  the  populous  cities  it  connected,  a  sustaining 
revenue. 

2.  The  temporary  character  of  the  construction  of  the  lines  and  their 
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location  along  the  common  roads  made  their  maintenance  difficulty 
repairs  slow  and  expensive,  and  transmission  uncertain. 

3.  Left  alone  as  an  "  independent  "  line,  it  was  not  only  incomplete 
and  weak,  but  derived  no  proper  support  from  its  associate  lines,  and 
was  abandoned  by  its  parents. 

Two  years  after  the  funeral  services  had  been  performed  over  the 
"  Delano  Line,"  as  these  lines  were  sometimes  called,  a  man,  good, 
faithful  and  capable,  named  David  Doren,  whom  Mr.  Wade  picked  up 
in  Columbus,  O.,  in  1851,  and  who  is  now  chief  of  construction  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  might  have  been  seen  be- 
tween Crawfordsville  and  St.  Louis  gathering  up  the  debris  of  the 
abandoned  line,  which  even  Mr.  Mann's  resolution  of  hospitality  could 
not  save  from  penury  and  death. 

The  finest  telegraphic  structures  in  the  country  now  occupy  the 
route  of  this  long  extinct  company,  and  a  large  number  of  wires  are 
necessary  to  perform  the  immense  business  now  daily  passing  over  them. 
Instead  of  the  one  man  at  Indianapolis  in  1849,  who  united  in  himself 
manager  and  operator,  there  are  now  (1877)  32  operators,  12  clerks,  and 
27  messengers,  making  a  staff  of  71  persons  connected  with  the  office 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  that  city,  and  of  which 
Mr.  B.  H.  Butler  is  its  efficient  manager.  Time  and  the  railroads  have 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  earlier  years.  The  superintendence  of  the 
immense  traffic  passing  over  the  splendid  lines  of  the  Western  Union 
Company,  which  web  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  which  everywhere  bear 
witness  to  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  agent  in  charge,  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  F.  Wallick,  whose  quiet  but  intelligent  vigilance  has 
rendered  him  one  of  the  company's  most  valued  officers.  Isaac  H. 
Kiersted,  the  pioneer  manager  at  Indianapolis,  has  retired  from  the 
Key,  and,  in  pursuits  congenial  to  him,  has  made  his  name  a  synonym 
for  purity  of  character  and  good  citizenship. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


The  Lake  Erie  Telegraph  Company. 

SHORTLY  after  the  execution  of  the  O'Reilly  contract,  the  gentle- 
men at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  started  Mr.  O'Reilly  in  his  telegraphic 
career,  saw  that  the  stipulation  by  which  Erie,  Pa.,  was  made  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Lake  route,  necessarily  cut  off  a  vast  intercourse 
which  would  naturally  spring  out  of  a  connection  between  Buffalo  on 
the  one  hand  with  its  eastern  connections  and  the  Western  Lake  cities 
on  the  other.  They  therefore  early  importuned  Mr.  O'Reilly  to  get  his 
contract  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  this  reserved  ground  between  Erie  and 
Buffalo.  Mr.  Kendall  acknowledged  the  reasonableness  of  the  request, 
and  by  letter  to  Mr.  O'Reilly,  dated  November  24,  1845,  granted  it  on 
condition  "  if  your  friends  are  ready  to  build."  It  was,  however, 
nearly  a  year  later  before  active  steps  were  taken  for  its  construction. 
By  that  time  the  quarrel  with  the  patentees  had  been  inaugurated. 
The  Morse  Patent  for  the  whole  Lake  route  was  soon  afterward  in 
the  hands  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  Ezra  Cornell  and  John  J.  Speed,  Jr. 
Livingston  and  Wells,  the  well-known  pioneer  express  men  of  New 
York,  were  already  contracting  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit. 

The  first  portion  of  the  line  built  was  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cleveland, 
150  miles.  It  was  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Heman  B. 
Ely,  one  of  the  Rochester  stockholders,  and  the  funds  fordoing  so  were, 
at  the  outset,  largely  provided  by  Joshua  Hanna,  of  the  banking  house 
of  Hussey,  Hanna  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  who  was  agent  for  Mr.  O'Reilly  at 
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Pittsburgh,  and  for  some  time  held  charge  of  his  personal  interests.  A 
good  subscription  list  was  obtained  in  Cleveland  and  other  places,  and 
on  January  19,  1848,  the  line  was  working  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  and 
from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh.     The  office  at  Cleveland  was  opened  by 

C.  E.  Wheeler  and  H.  C.  Hepburn  August  30,  1847.  Massillon  was 
opened  October  26,   by  James   Bellows.     N.  Lisbon,   October  25,  by 

D.  V.  Benedict,  Akron,  November  12,  by  Hepburn  and  Benedict. 
Sandusky,  December  3,  and  Buffalo,  January  19,  1848,  by  Hepburn. 
Erie  was  opened  January  24th  by  Don  Mann.  When  the  line  was 
reported  completed,  James  D.  Reid  was  elected  Superintendent  in 
connection  with  his  supervision  of  other  O'Reilly  lines. 

The  completion  of  the  construction  of  the  Lake  Erie  Telegraph 
practically  closed  the  field  of  the  O'Reilly  contract  and  Mr.  O'Reilly's 
Western  work.  He  contemplated  a  line  to  the  Pacific,  it  is  true,  in 
after  years,  and  effected  the  organization  of  a  company  in  1857  for  that 
purpose,  of  which  Tal.  P.  Shaffner  was  secretary.  But  it  was  not 
carried  out.  That  was  Sibley's  mission  in  which  Mr.  O'Reilly  was 
allowed  no  share. 

The  Lake  Erie  Telegraph  Company  was  informally  organized  early 
in  1847.  Its  capital  was  ^177,600.  Of  this  $44,400  was  reserved  for 
the  patentees,  $22,200  was  issued  to  Mr.  O'Reilly  and  $22,200  to 
the  original  members  of  the  "  Atlantic  Lake  and  Mississippi  Tele- 
graph Company,"  organized  under  the  O'Reilly  contract  at  Rochester, 
in  1845.  To  actual  subscribers  was  issued  $53,690.  The  residue  was 
reserved  to  pay  debts,  which  had  accumulated  to  some  extent,  and 
to  restore  advances  by  Mr.  O'Reilly  and  Mr.  Ely.  The  company  was 
formally  organized  July  6,  1848,  at  which  time  Hon.  Jonathan  Childs, 
formerly  Mayor  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  President,  Heman  B. 
Ely,  Secretary,  and  Elisha  D.  Ely,  Treasurer.  The  other  members  of 
the  Board  were  Mathew  Johnson,  J.  D.  Reynolds,  Samuel  L.  Selden 
and  Joseph  Weatherby. 

Although  the  route  was  apparently  an  important  one,  and  the  line 
had  been  opened  under  somewhat  popular  auspices,  for  some  time  busi- 
ness was  very  light.  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  following 
statement  of  a  month's  work  with  the  present  business : 
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January,  1849. 

Receipts. 

Bufilalo $212    30 

Erie 59  86 

Ashtabula    19  98 

Cleveland    317  88 

Hudson 9  85 

Akron 41   72 

Masillon 42   29 

New  Lisbon 3318 

Wellsville    30  22 

Pittsburgh 283  94 

Elyria 39  64 

Sandusky 171   80 

Toledo 90  45 

Munroe   32  85 

Detroit 178  91 


Expenses. 

$122 

51 

53 

86 

35 

99 

283 

90 

28 

64 

49 

60 

80 

61 

29 

05 

30 

22 

123 

04 

37 

45 

89 

95 

54 

86 

56 

10 

126 

36 

But  the  receipts  gradually  enlarged  and  more  than  doubled  as  the 
summer  opened  the  channels  of  business.  Before  I  resigned,  which  I 
did  September  i,  1849,  on  account  of  claims  upon  my  time  elsewhere, 
and  having  neither  clerk  nor  assistant  in  connection  with  my  duties  as 
superintendent  of  these  various  lines,  the  company  declared  a  dividend 
of  six  per  cent  on  a  portion  of  the  capital.  The  receipts  were  reported 
as  $13,561  and  expenses  $9,136.  On  my  resignation,  Montgomery 
Gibbs,  manager  at  BufQilo,  was  appointed  superintendent.  He  was 
somewhat  lordly  in  his  methods  and  traveled  with  a  secretary,  claim- 
ing that  it  gave  respectability  to  his  company.  He  was  very  bland, 
gentlemanly  and  attentive,  and  dressed  with  much  taste  and  care.  One 
of  his  first  movements  was  to  seek  connections  for  business  outside  of 
Hhe  O'Reilly  lines,  and  to  inaugurate  the  work  of  disintegration,  which 
not  long  afterward  began  to  show  itself,  and  ended  in  the  obliteration 
of  the  company. 

At  the  organization  of  the  company  the  directors  elected  represented 
the  different  sections  of  the  line  as  nearly  as  was  then  possible. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Ely,  of  Rochester,  to  whom  was  intrusted  much  of  the 
early  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  a  good,  practical  man, 
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although,  being  very  tall,  inclined  to  a  lofty  view  of  things,  made  his 
home  at  Cleveland,  which  was  the  natural  centre  of  control.  In  1853, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Allen  was  chosen  Superintendent.  A  letter  from  Alvah  Strong, 
Esq.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  with  his  partner,  George  Dawson,  now 
of  Albany,  were  the  first  to  join  the  pioneer  organization  under  the 
O'Reilly  contract,  and  to  both  of  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the 
encouragement  of  those  early  and  struggling  years,  says :  "  We  have 
just  elected  Mr.  G.  C.  Allen  our  Superintendent.  He  is  true,  upright, 
capable  and  industrious.  He  has  also  fine  business  talent,  and  we  feel 
satisfied  that  he  will  be  efiicient  and  successful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties."  Mr.  Allen,  however,  came  to  his  trust  at  that  period  in 
the  history  of  a  line  when,  by  its  condition  of  decay  and  the  necessity 
of  much  persistent  labor  and  outlay,  it  required  the  utmost  prudence 
and  patience  to  meet  alike  the  necessities  of  the  work  to  be  done  and 
the  condition  of  the  treasury.  It  is  to  be  recorded  of  Mr.  Allen 
that,  during  his  brief  superintendency,  he  entirely  honored  the  selection. 
After  a  time,  however,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  concentrate  the 
management  in  Rochester  for  purposes  which  soon  became  evident. 
This  gave  great  offense  to  local  stockholders.  Energetic  opposition 
from  the  Erie  and  Michigan  line,  which  soon  extended  itself  from 
New  York  to  the  far  west,  was  active,  and  seemed  to  demand  the  culti- 
vation of  all  local  influences  which  might  secure  for  the  company  pub- 
lic favor.  An  organization  at  Rochester,  however,  in  which  some  of 
the  leading  Lake  Erie  stockholders  were  interested,  and  which  pro- 
posed to  introduce  the  House  Printing  Instrument  into  the  west,  made 
a  local  board  at  Rochester  a  necessity.  It  culminated,  in  a  few  years, 
in  a  lease  of  the  lines  of  the  Lake  Erie  Company,  to  the  New  York  and 
Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company,  March  30,  1854,  at  a 
rental  equal  to  the  pro  rata  profits  of  the  line  of  the  lessors  with 
^50,000  added  capital,  which  was  to  represent  the  Lake  Erie  line  inter- 
est. This  seemed  a  beggarly  result  of  lofty  expectations ;  yet,  with  a 
doubtful  connection  at  Buffalo  ;  —  with  no  important  feeders  west  except 
a  single  wild-cat  line  from  Munroe,  Mich.,  to  South  Bend,  built  by  Josiah 
Snow,  an  amateur  line-builder,  and  which,  like  the  snow,  soon  vanished 
away; — with  a  new  and  strong  company  in  the  field,  bent  on  conquest; 
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and  with  a  somewhat  slender  hold  on  public  business  ;  —  the  lease  was  one 
of  those  imperative  acts  which  follow  defeat  or  prevent  extermination. 
On  the  execution  of  the  lease,  the  stock  of  the  Lake  line  soon  found 
its  way,  at  low  prices,  into  the  hands  of  the  lessors,  where  it  became, 
finally,  of  great  value,  as  a  part  of  the  basis  of  the  future  capital  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  property  of  the  com- 
pany ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  under  whom  it  was 
sold  for  its  debts,  and  was,  of  course,  purchased  by  the  lessees.  Thus 
its  brief  life  ended,  and  every  vestige  of  the  evidence  of  its  existence 
was  swept  away. 

The  last  heard  of  the  "  Lake  line  "  was  a  curious  quarrel  over  a  sign 
held  by  Sidney  Gibbs,  Manager  at  Buffalo,  which  he  had  either  attached 
or  held  on  to  as  a  memento  of  the  past,  but  which  Henry  S.  Bishop,  of 
Cleveland,  the  superintendent,  demanded  to  be  delivered.  In  reply  to 
Bishop's  message  Sidney  facetiously  replied:  "A  wicked  and  adulter- 
ous generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given  thereunto, 
except  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Ely  whom  Hiram  swallowed."  There 
was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Bishop  gave  it  up.  Thus  the  O'Reilly 
lines,  one  by  one,  passed  away,  and  left  no  sign. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  was  one  of  the  brightest  specimens  of  the  pioneer  char- 
acter, a  man  who  carried  victory  in  his  eye,  a  splendid  friend,  a  bitter 
enemy.  No  opposition  disturbed  him.  His  hopefulness  was  always 
on  wing.  He  dashed  at  danger  like  a  war-horse,  and  "  conquered  suc- 
cess." He  was  capable  of  a  royal  kindness  which  many  felt,  of  a 
generosity  sometimes  more  warm  than  just,  and  of  a  bitterness  intense, 
measureless,  and  almost  grotesque.  All  these  were  splendid  even  in 
their  defects.  They  should  have  secured  the  possessor  a  royal  result. 
They  bore  him  forward  as  on  a  tidal  wave.  He  gloried  in  the  fame  they 
wrought  him.  And  yet  his  very  energy,  because  of  a  little  lack  of 
careful  financiering,  cheated  him  of  his  fortunes,  and  sometimes  placed 
him  in  positions  which  more  or  less  shaded  his  memory.  His  hatred 
of  men  who  opposed  him  was  unique  and  bitter.  Thus  to  every  strong 
soul  some  weakness  clings.  Yet  Henry  O'Reilly  had  not  an  enemy 
who  did  not  regret  that,  admitting  all  his  faults,  he  ended  a  splendid 
work  which  he  had  conducted  with  dash  and  sprightliness,  with   his 
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affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  himself  practically  bankrupt  and 
poor. 

No  more  magnificent  field  was  ever  opened  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  basis  of  a  vast  and  dominating  company  than  that  occupied  by  the 
various  lines  built  under  the  O'Reilly  contract,  all  of  which  it  only 
needed  a  few  men  of  resolute  will  and  competent  capital  to  compact 
and  render  of  immense  value.  I  urged  it  pertinaciously.  But  the  pear 
was  not  ripe. 

The  condition  of  the  patent  controversy  marred  and  checked  every 
effort. 

The  staff  of  the  Lake  Erie  Line,  because  of  the  destruction  of  its 
records,  cannot  be  given  with  much  certainty.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  originals  : 

Buffalo,  Mont.  Gibbs.  Monroe.  R.  H.  Daly.  Sandusky,  J.  P.Williams. 

Buffalo,  Sidney  Gibbs.  Detroit,  D.V.  Benedict.  Sandusky,  J.  G.  Lumbard. 

Cleveland,  H.  S.  Bishop.  Detroit, Collins.  Ashtabula,   Anson  Gorton. 

Cleveland,  W.  Herrick.  Toledo,  U.  C.  Cleveland.  Ashtabula,    R.  T.  Greene. 

Cleveland,  S.  G.  Lynch.  Erie,  J  .E.  Dunn.  Hudson,  E.  W.  Moore. 

Cleveland,  Jones.  Massillon,  J.  H.  Painter.  Wellsville,  J.N.   Alvord. 

Pittsburgh,  James  Bellows.  Akron,  L.  H.  Nicols.  Wellsville,  P.  S.  Mcintosh. 

In  the  working  of  these  various  western  lines,  up  to  1854,  no  change 
of  machinery  or  of  methods,  other  than  as  first  introduced  on  the  Morse 
lines,  was  adopted.  The  Grove  battery,  both  for  main  and  local 
purposes,  was  preferred  because  no  other  was  known.  A  Company 
was  formed,  in  Rochester,  of  which  Hiram  Sibley  was  president, 
based  upon  a  discovery  by  L.  B.  Swan,  a  druggist  of  Rochester,  of 
the  economy  of  the  use  of  salts  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
increased  the  permanency  of  the  battery  by  limiting  and  regulating 
the  action  upon  the  zinc.  But  the  advantage  was  not  so  apparent 
as  to  dispose  companies  to  pay  a  royalty  for  its  use.  Economy  in  the 
employment  of  the  Grove  was  attempted  only  by  a  reduced  use  of  the 
sulphuric  element,  and  by  coating  the  zinc  cells  with  muriate  of  mercury. 
The  necessity  for  large  batteries  was  avoided  by  greater  attention 
to  the  wires,  clearing  them  of  obstacles  and  soldering  joints.  An  instru- 
ment called  a  joint-maker,  which,  whenever  used,  secured  a  close  and 
perfect  connection,  I  had  supplied  to  the  line  repairers,  and  regarded 
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as  valuable,  but  they  preferred  their  hands.  What  was  known  as  the 
button  repeater,  which  seemed  every  body's  invention,  and  was,  in  fact, 
simply  the  utilization  of  the  principle  of  the  local  circuit,  one  of  the 
very  earliest  devices  to  accomplish  distant  writing,  as  seen  in  Prof. 
Morse's  models  in  1838,  was  in  common  use  when  general  press 
reports  were  being  sent  over  the  associated  lines.  Progress  had  been 
made  chiefly  in  increased  experience  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  and  minuter  and  more  vigorous  attention  to  the  outside  struc- 
ture. The  machinery  remained  the  same  except  that  in  all  the  large 
offices  the  sounder  was  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  register.  The 
process  of  reception  thereby  was  found  easier,  and,  for  that  reason, 
more  generally  accurate.  The  ear  was  found  inore  reliable  than  the 
eye.  Thus,  except  in  comparatively  small  offices,  the  Morse  register 
rapidly  disappeared. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much  interest,  to  return  to  these  formative 
years  and  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  con- 
troversies which  arose  out  of  this  important  pioneer  work.  As  some, 
however,  will  ask  wherein  the  wrongs  and  the  rights  connected  with 
this  somewhat  celebrated  contract  lay,  a  {ew  words  respecting  it  may  be 
proper. 

I.  The  contract  was  dated  June  15,  1845,  and  stipulated  "that  the 
line  to  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  from  Philadelphia,  or  from  such  other  con- 
venient point  on  said  line  as  may  approach  nearer  Harrisburgh,  should 
be  completed  within  six  months."  The  line  from  Lancaster  (the  only 
other  point  which  seemed  capable  of  selection)  to  Harrisburgh  was  fin- 
ished twenty-one  days  before  the  time  required  by  the  contract.  That 
should  have  been  regarded  as  good  and  sufficient  service.  Mr.  O'Reilly 
notified  Mr.  Kendall  of  the  fact  of  his  fulfillment  of  his  contract  thus 
far,  and  without  the  least  demur  from  him.  The  fact  that  up  to  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  Mr.  Kendall  was  on  terms  of  pleasant  correspondence  with 
Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  that  in  the  interim  Mr.  O'Reilly  built  for  Mr.  Kendall 
the  line  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  and  secured  therefor  a  large 
portion  of  the  stock,  suggests  that  in  his  mind  no  cause  of  complaint 
against  O'Reilly  up  to  that  time  existed.  It  was  just  then,  however, 
that  Mr.  Smith,  probably  awakened  to  the  conception  of  the  value  of 
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the  O'Reilly  contract,  and  anxious  to  secure  better  terms,  claimed  that 
the  base  was  Philadelphia,  and  connection  therewith  not  having  been 
made  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  it  was  therefore 
void.  For  this  claim  of  Philadelphia  as  the  base  there  is  utterly  no  proof. 
Inasmuch  as  Smith's  concurrence  was  necessary  to  any  transfer  of  the 
patent,  it  was  essential  that  he  should  be  satisfied,  and  Mr.  Kendall, 
therefore,  wrote  Mr.  O'Reilly  Octobei  12,  1846,  as  follows: 

"  I  said  to  you  as  I  felt,  that  I  was  unwilling  to  take  any  advantage  of 
a  forfeiture  of  your  contract,  if  any  existed,  as  long  as  you  were 
endeavoring  to  comply  with  it  in  good  faith.  But  how  can  I  excuse 
myself  to  my  principals  if  I  tolerate  such  assumptions  (referring  to  the 
recent  issue  of  shares  of  stock  without  the  action  of  trustees  as  con- 
templated by  the  contract)  as  this.  Mr.  Smith  writes  that  he  considered 
your  entire  contract  forfeited  and  will  not  renew  it  beyond  the  Ohio 
river.  I  hoped  he  would  think  better  of  it,  but  what  is  to  be  expected 
when  he  hears  that  you  have  organized  and  issued  certificates  of  stock 
without  his  knowledge.  It  is  important  that  we  have  a  meeting,  you, 
Mr.  Smith  and  myself,  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding,  and  a 
more  regular  mode  of  procedure.  Will  you  propose  it  to  him .'  I  will 
be  on  hand  at  any  time. 

"  With  high  regard, 

"AMOS  KENDALL." 

To  this  proposal  Mr.  Reilly  returned  a  fiery  refusal.  He  had  heard 
of  Smith's  treatment  of  Morse  and  had  conceived  for  him  a  sudden  and 
passionate  contempt.  He  replied:  "As  for  the  whole  matter  of  my 
contract  it  has  been  sedulously  guarded  by  men  who  have  character  and 
property  to  sustain  their  advocacy  and  who  look  upon  it  as  sacred  as 
the  patent  itself.  I  will  emulate  the  patience  of  Professor  Morse  under 
'wrongs  which  no  tongue  can  tell.'  We  are  prepared  to  meet  any  issue 
that  one  gentleman  may  think  proper  to  raise." 

Here  feeling,  intense  and  proud,  which  never  abated,  but  grew  in 
intensity,  had  come  in  to  make  conciliation  and  co-operation  impossi- 
ble.    Mr.  Kendall  wrote  again  : 

"  Mr.  O'Reilly,  neither  you  nor  I  can  get  along  with  our  enterprise 
without  consulting,  to  some  extent,  the  views  of  Mr.  Smith.  Never 
intending  to  take  advantage  of  a  failure  to  meet  the  time  limited  in  your 
contract,   I  had  not  examined    it  minutely,  but  now  let  me  ask  you 
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whether  your  line  was  in  fact  constructed  from  the  connecting  point  to 
Harrisburgh  within  six  months  from  its  date  or  from  the  time  that  point 
was  finally  fixed  at  Philadelphia?" 

This  letter  was  evidently  conceived  in  kindness  to  Mr.  O'Reilly,  but 
in  strange  and  utter  forgetfulness  of  his  letters  written  five  months  after 
the  signing  of  the  O'Reilly  contract,  claiming  that  very  route  as  the 
possible  direction  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company's  line  to  Balti- 
more. Mr.  O'Reilly,  on  receiving  this  letter,  insisted  that  Mr,  Kendall 
had  committed  himself  to  Lancaster  as  the  connecting  point  with 
the  seaboard  lines  contemplated  by  the  contract.  This  contem- 
plated a  line  of  40  miles  only,  and  which  he  had  built.  The  line  to 
Philadelphia  added  70  miles  over  a  government  railroad  crowded 
with  trains,  to  secure  rights  of  way  upon  which  grants  and  legislation 
were  necessary,  besides  the  time  needed  for  securing  subscriptions, 
contracting  for,  distributing,  erecting  poles,  and  stringing  the  wires. 
The  building  of  this  line  was  regarded  by  Mr.  O'Reilly  as  essentially  an 
extension  of  the  contract,  and  no  part  of  the  line  which  was  required 
to  be  completed  within  the  first  six  months.  The  right  to  build  to 
Philadelphia  was  only  given  when  the  six  months  had  almost  expired, 
and  then  only  conditionally,  as  appears  by  the  following  extracts  from 
Mr.  Kendall's  letters : 

"Washington,  November  15,  1845. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  extend  your  line  down  to  Philadelphia,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  may  embrace  the 
line  from  Lancaster  to  Philadelphia  in  their  line  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore,  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  mile,  upon  the  basis  of  two  copper 
wires  of  65  lbs.  to  the  mile  each.  If  your  structure  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  our  line,  then  it  will  remain  the  property  of  your  company. 

"A.  KENDALL." 

Two  weeks  before  writing  the  above,  he  had  written  Mr.  O'Reilly  as 

follows  : 

"Washington,  November  2,  1845. 

*  *  "  We  have  not  as  yet  made  arrangements  to  extend  our  line  to 
Baltimore.  Should  we  fail  in  that  matter,  which  I  can  scarcely  antici- 
pate, you  will  be  at  liberty  to  run  your  line  down  to  Philadelphia. 

"AMOS  KENDALL." 
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Now,  such  a  grant  as  this,  given  on  territory  claimed  as,  by  right, 
that  of  another  company,  after  the  lapse  of  five  months,  and  on  condi- 
tions foreign  to  the  O'Reilly  contract,  could,  with  no  show  of  reason, 
be  included  in  the  forfeiting  clauses  of  that  instrument.  Indeed,  we 
find  Mr."  Kendall  —  November  22d  —  just  as  the  line  from  Lancaster  to 
Harrisburgh  was  about  being  opened  to  the  public,  telling  Mr.  O'Reilly, 
"you  can  now  go  ahead  and  build  from  Lancaster  to  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore,  as  you  like."  There  is  not  a  word  of  limitation  in  all  this, 
and  the  courts  rejected  such  an  interpretation  when  an  injunction  was 
asked. 

While  Mr.  Kendall  was  willing,  and  must  have  been  compelled  by 
his  own  letters,  to  waive  the  question  of  time,  his  Washington  training 
made  him  exacting  in  another  direction.  The  contract  placed  the  work 
under  trustees,  whose  duties  were  defined  at  length  in  the  articles  of  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  contract. 
These  were,  to  disburse  the  funds  collected ;  to  hold  the  patent ;  to 
decide  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  aUke  in  the  interest  of  pat- 
entees and  subscribers ;  to  supervise  organization  and  issue  stock. 
Almost  the  first  thing  done,  however,  when,  in  1846,  the  line  was  being 
built  to  Philadelphia,  was  the  issuance,  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  of  numerous 
certificates  of  stock,  as  gifts  to  editors  and  others,  whose  aid  Mr.  O'Reilly 
instinctively  invoked  in  prosecution  of  his  work,  as  well  as  to  actual 
subscribers.  This  was,  perhaps,  irregular,  but  was  readily  capable  of 
correction.  It  was  not  worthy  the  name  of  fraud.  It  was  an  irregu- 
larity, however,  which  deprived  Mr.  Kendall,  in  the  event  of  the  action 
of  trustees  being  set  aside,  of  all  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  contract, 
and  left  him  without  control,  in  what  he  claimed  as  the  vital  feature  of 
its  value,  the  absolute  unity  of  the  whole  field  of  the  lines  built  under 
it  in  a  single  consolidated  interest. 

The  complaint  of  Mr.  Kendall  that  subscriptions  for  the  whole  line 
to  Pittsburgh  had  not  been  obtained  within  the  time  specified  by  the 
contract  was  probably  correct,  although  Mr.  O'Reilly,  with  perfect 
justice,  claimed  the  substantial  character  of  his  backers,  and  the  actual 
building  of  the  line  as  his  best  and  sufficient  answer. 

In  the  complaint  entered  against  F.  O.  J.  Smith  by  Mr.   Kendall  in 
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behalf  of  Messrs.  Morse  and  Vail,  the  extent  of  the  O'Reilly  lines  is 
thus  summarized.  The  enumeration  omits  the  first  line  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Harrisburgh,  and  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  : 

"  He  has  suffered  and  permitted  O'Reilly  and  his  associates  to  con- 
struct or  procure  to  be  constructed,  the  following  lines  of  telegraph,  to 
wit:  one  line  commencing  at  Harrisburgh,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  running  along  the  Juniatta  Valley  to  Greensburg,  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
a  connecting  line  from  Hollidaysburg  to  Bedford,  a  distance  of  about 
220  miles.  Also  one  other  line  commencing  at  Pittsburgh,  and  running 
thence  via  Beaver,  New  Lisbon,  Canton,  Akron,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Cleve- 
land, Sandusky,  Toledo,  Monroe  to  Detroit  in  Michigan,  with  an  eastern 
branch  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of 
about  420  miles.  Also  one  other  line  commencing  at  Pittsburgh,  and 
running  via  Steubenville,  Wheeling,  Zanesville,  Columbus,  Springfield, 
Dayton,  Hamilton,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  a  branch  running  north- 
ward from  Dayton  to  Piqua,  and  also  another  branch  from  Dayton  via 
Richmond,  Cambridge,  Greenfield  to  Indianapolis  in  Indiana,  a  distance 
of  about  425  miles.  Also  another  line  commencing  at  Toledo,  and 
running  thence,  via  Maumee,  Napoleon,  Defiance,  Fort  Wayne,  Logans- 
port,  Lafayette,  Covington,  Newport,  Terrehaute,  Vincennes,  to  Evans- 
ville,  a  distance  of  over  400  miles.  Also  one  other  line  commencing  at 
Indianapolis,  and  running  via  Augusta,  Eagle  Village,  Kirk's  Cross- 
Roads,  Logansport,  Rochester,  Plymouth,  Laporte  to  Chicago,  and 
thence  to  Milwaukie,  a  distance  of  about  295  miles  Also,  one  other 
line  commencing  at  Cincinnati,  and  running  thence  by  the  way  of  Law- 
renceburg  and  Madison  to  Louisville  in  Kentucky,  a  distance  of  about 
150  miles.  And  also  one  other  line  commencing  at  Louisville  and 
running  thence,  via  Peoria,  Vincennes,  Lawrenceville,  Maysville  and 
Carlisle  to  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  about  220  miles.  Also  one  other 
line  commencing  at  St.  Louis,  and  running  thence,  via  Alton,  Spring- 
field, Jacksonville,  Peoria,  Peru  to  Chicago,  with  a  branch  line  from 
Jacksonville  via  Quincey,  Keokuk  to  Burlington,  Iowa  city  in  Iowa,  to 
Rock  Island  in  Illinois,  with  another  branch  from  Peru  via  Dixon, 
Galena,  Lancaster,  to  Mineral  Point  in  Wisconsin,  Dubuque  in  Iowa, 
a  distance  of  about  440  miles.  Also  one  other  line  commencing  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  running  thence  via  Crawfordsville  to  Lafayette, 
a  distance  of  about  74  miles,  making  in  the  aggregate,  upwards  of 
2,586  miles  of  telegraph." 

It  is  sad  to  record  that  when  Mr.  O'Reilly  came  before  the  courts 
and  was  put  on  the  stand  and  asked  the  amount  of  fortune  all  this  had 
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brought  to  him,  the  melancholy  answer  was  "nothing."  It  is  but  just 
to  record  that  under  these  circumstances.  Professor  Morse  came  to  me, 
and  offered  to  aid  him.  Professor  Morse's  position,  in  this  unhappy 
conflict,  is  indicated  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  which  tlie  following 
is  an  extract : 

''  With  regard  to  the  original  difihculty  with  O'Reilly  I  always  under- 
stood that  the  desire  on  your  part  to  have  the  same  proportion  of  stock 
on  the  lines  built  by  O'Reilly,  as  the  proprietors  receive  on  all  other 
lines  in  which  they  receive  stock  in  pay  for  patent  right,  to  wit,  one-half, 
led  you  to  insist  that  his  violation  of  contract  should  annul  it,  while 
Mr.  Kendall,  I  think,  at  my  instigation,  and  with  my  approbation,  cer- 
tainly, was  disposed  to  be  lenient,  and  not  to  press  that  violation  to  a 
rupture,  and  this  leniency  I  should  assuredly  have  insisted  on  had  I  not 
learned,  through  you,  that  O'Reilly  and  Downing  had  been  guilty  of 
frauds  upon  us  in  issuing  stock  and  otherwise  organizing  companies 
irregularly  and  illegally.  If  I  am  under  a  wrong  impression  here,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  true  state  of  the  matter. 

"  With  respect, 

"SAM.  F.  B.  MORSE." 

Mr.  Kendall  went  into  the  opposition  to  O'Reilly  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  solely  because  of  the  attitude  taken  by  Smith,  whose  co-oper- 
ation was  necessary  to  an  issuance  of  the  patent.  Mr.  Kendall  based 
his  opposition  chiefly  on  neglect  of  the  functions  of  the  trustees,  in 
whose  appointment  he  claimed  a  right  of  nomination,  and  who  were  to 
be  the  judges  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  patent 
was  pledged.  He  also  claimed  that,  although  sections  were  to  be  recog- 
nized as  completed,  yet  these  were  to  be  regarded  only  as  parts  of  an 
organic  whole.  When  the  companies  were  organized  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  patentees  were  ever  invited  to  aid  therein.  Mr.  O'Reilly 
carried  through  his  work  on  the  power  of  a  strong  and  enthusiastic 
public  sentiment,  and,  aside  from  disputed  legal  lapses,  and  his  utterly 
unjust  and  unmeasured  abuse  of  Professor  Morse,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  had,  in  the  main,  faithfully  endeavored  to  carry  out,  in  his  own 
way,  his  idea  of  the  contract  made  by  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  Erie  and  Michigan  Telegraph  Company. 

SOON  after  Mr.  O'Reilly  started  out  from  Pittsburgh,  Hon.  F.  O.  J. 
Smith,  although  without  much  natural  warmth  of  temperament, 
became  thoroughly  alarmed  at  his  progress  and  success.  He  saw  the 
West  charmed  by  the  "  Irish  Aztec "  as  he  had  facetiously  called 
O'Reilly,  whose  swift  movements  and  heroic  pen  were  securing  him  a 
conqueror's  reception  wherever  he  went.  One  night,  in  the  deep  gloom 
of  a  March  tempest,  the  thermometer  below  zero,  the  snow  sifting 
wickedly  through  the  sashes  of  his  "  Forest  Home,"  in  Maine,  he  sat 
studying  out  a  spring  campaign  against  his  busy  adversary.  Perceiving 
its  difficulties  and  the  hold  which  O'Reilly  had  secured  on  public  senti- 
ment, he  wrote  feelingly  to  Mr.  Kendall,  "  I  wish  the  Devil  had  kept 
Henry  O'Reilly  under  his  special  keeping  and  out  of  our  way."  There 
seems  a  touch  of  grim  piety  in  that  somewhat  sadly  expressed  desire. 
Mr.  Smith  was  no  doubt  sincere  in  its  expression,  pronounced  it  with 
vigor,  and  imagined  that  under  such  royal  keeping  O'Reilly  and  he 
would  be,  necessarily,  far  apart.  Some,  indeed,  have  doubted  the 
clearness  of  Mr.  Smith's  judgment  in  such  an  expectation.  Leaving, 
however,  as  is  necessary,  the  solution  of  this  social  problem  to  the 
more  intimate  friends  of  the  distinguished  character  named,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  O'Reilly  stirred  Smith  to  his  depths  and  quickened  his 
naturally  alert  faculties.  Something,  obviously,  had  to  be  done.  In  this, 
at  least,  he  and  Mr.  Kendall  were  thoroughly  agreed,  and  under  the 
mutual  instinct  and  pressure  of  danger,  they  met  to  consult  over  the 
problem  before  them. 


■* >  ♦  * 
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The  first  decision  arrived  at  was,  to  so  far  ignore  the  O'Reilly  con- 
tract and  abandon  the  early  formed  design  of  leading  Western  and 
South-western  business  via  Pittsburgh,  as  to  commence  the  construction 
of  lines  from  Buffalo  west  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  along  the  Lake 
shore  to  Detroit  and  thence  west  through  central  Michigan.  It  was 
agreed,  also,  to  make  an  immediate  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
line  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  with  Livingston  and  Wells,  a  well-known 
energetic  express  firm  of  New  York  and  Buffalo,  whose  experience  in 
constructing  the  lines  of  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Company 
gave  assurance  of  rapid  and  faithful  accomplishment  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Kendall  had  great  confidence  in  these  gentlemen,  and  had  had  them  in 
reserve  in  1845  to  take  O'Reilly's  place  in  Pennsylvania  in  case  of 
failure.  To  John  J.  Speed,  Jr.,  was  assigned  the  construction  of  the 
lines  west  of  Detroit  to  Milwaukee. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  before  Mr.  Smith  had  obtained,  through 
Mr.  Kendall,  the  trusteeship  of  all  the  Morse  patent  interests  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  had  them 
under  his  exclusive  control.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  unavoid- 
able friction  between  two  men  so  differently  constituted.  As  a  partner, 
Mr.  Kendall  had  already  found  Smith  utterly  intractable,  balkey,  uncer- 
tain, irritating.  They  could  not  work  together.  Their  natures,  except 
in  a  strong  individuality  and  assertiveness  common  to  both,  were 
utterly  unlike.  Mr.  Kendall,  also,  as  a  southerner,  saw  in  the  south  so 
great  a  field  for  the  Telegraph  that  he  was  willing  to  give  to  Smith  the 
care  of  the  Northern  interests  of  the  patent  if  he  could  be  left  free  to 
prosecute  his  southern  work.  The  result  was  that  not  only  did  Mr. 
Kendall  agree  to  assign  to  Smith  the  exclusive  control  of  all  Patent 
interests  connected  with  lines  to  be  constructed  in  the  west,  but  finding 
Smith  peremptory  in  demanding  new  terms  from  O'Reilly  or  breaking 
his  contract,  abandoned  to  him  the  settlement  of  the  entire  O'Reilly 
claims.  This  just  suited  him.  He  was  eager  for  fight.  He  fretted  at 
Kendall's  caution  and  methods,  and  wanted  to  open  the  war  in  his  own 
way.  So  promising  Kendall  a  speedy  solution  and  extrication  from  the 
O'Reilly  snarl,  and  pledging  fidelity  to  his  trust,  he  blew  his  horn  and 
started  for  the  west. 
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Having  thus  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  his  partners,  Mr.  Smith 
matured  a  scheme  eminently  characteristic.  When  he  left  Congress  to 
become  Morse's  partner,  and  by  a  simple  pledge  of  services  as  counselor, 
and  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  a  journey  to  Europe,  including  Morse's 
■personal  expenses  while  there,  had  obtained  the  ownership  of  a  quarter  of 
the  patent,  there  was  not  only  a  revelation  of  Mr.  Morse's  poverty  but, 
on  Smith's  part,  a  shrewd  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  invention, 
creditable  to  his  discernment.  Now  a  vast  door  had  opened  to  him 
into  a  field,  almost  boundless,  wherein  to  exercise  his  energy  and  genius. 
One  of  his  first  movements  was  to  attempt  a  settlement  of  the  O'Reilly 
controversy,  meanwhile  appointing  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  and  John  J. 
Speed,  Jr.,  his  agents  to  secure  subscriptions  and  generally  superintend 
the  construction  of  the  Lake  line  to  Milwaukee,  which  was,  when  com- 
pleted, to  be  organized  as  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Smith's  interest  in  the  patent  being  only  one  quarter  of  the  whole, 
of  course  the  settlement  of  the  O'Reilly  controversy  had  its  chief  value 
to  Professor  Morse,  to  whom  Smith  had  taken,  because  of  Morse's  evident 
distrust  of  him,  a  bitter,  personal  enmity.  He  saw,  also,  that  a  general 
settlement  of  the  patent  claims  for  the  O'Reilly  lines  was  so  far  closing 
the  door  of  the  west  against  himself.  He,  therefore,  offered  a  settle- 
ment of  these  claims  only  on  condition  that  his  own  share  should  be 
paid  in  cash  with  a  bonus  of  $10,000  for  wires  which  might  be  there- 
after added,  and  limiting  the  settlement  to  the  lines  between  Phila- 
delphia and  St.  Louis.  He  was.  willing  that  Morse's  interest  should  be 
paid  in  stock,  but  he  wanted  none  of  it.  Against  this  Mr.  Kendall 
vehemently  protested.  The  companies  refused  it.  Mr.  Smith  himself 
abandoned  it  almost  as  soon  as  offered.  He  was  forming  other  plans. 
He  was  now  projecting  a  series  of  branch  lines  from  the  Erie  and  Mich- 
igan trunk  lines  to  suck  the  O'Reilly  orange  at  its  chief  points  of  profit, 
proposing  thus  to  destroy  O'Reilly  and  his  lines  by  opposition  rather 
than  to  establish  him  by  settlement  or  compromise.  It  did  not  seri- 
ously trouble  him  that  by  such  a  course  Morse  and  Vail  and  Kendall 
would  become  large  losers.  So  far  as  it  affected  him  at  all,  it  was  not 
in  that  direction. 
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And  now  his  scheme  revealed  itself.  His  small  patent  interest  fretted 
him.  To  elevate  the  value  of  the  patent  was  to  enrich  his  partners,  his 
own  attaining  a  slow  magnitude.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  reduce 
the  patent  price  and  enlarge  the  margin  for  construction  !  In  the 
matter  of  construction  he  could  be  alone.  Subordinating,  therefore, 
the  consideration  for  the  patent,  and  reducing  it  to  a  minimum,  he 
enlarged  the  basis  of  construction.  Thus  while  the  same  charge  per 
mile  might  form  the  basis  of  capital,  Smith,  by  reducing  the  patent  con- 
sideration to  a  mere  nominal  amount,  and  proclaiming  to  western  pop- 
ulations that  he  offered  them  the  Morse  patent  almost  "  without  money 
and  without  price,"  absorbed  in  the  margin  for  construction,  which 
inured  to  himself,  almost  the  whole  revenue  properly  due  for  the 
Morse  patent,  and  left  his  associate  patentees  practically  nothing. 
Here  is  one  of  his  pronunciamentoes  :  Writing  to  Mr.  Cornell,  he  thus 
delivers  himself: 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  humbugged  any  more ;  out  with  the  plan  of  our 
campaign.  Show  that  our  lake  lines  are  to  be  the  great  receptacles  of 
the  western  intercourse  with  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  connecting  lines 
are  open  to  the  people  of  the  West  almost  without  money  and  without 
price,  to  accomplish  this  end. 

"This  will  head  off  O'R.'s  operations  more  effectually  than  any  thing 
else.  Besides,  don't  you  see  what  is  his  game  ?  If  I  block  him  off  by 
a  reference  and  award,  he  will  turn  round  and  say  '  I  am  building,  also, 
under  other  patents,  and  this  you  can't  ask  me  to  consider  as  referred, 
or  settled  or  prohibited.' 

"No,  our  course  is  simple,  plain,  straightforward,  and  only  requires 
energy. 

"  You,  Speed,  Livingston  &  Wells,  and  associates,  have  enough  of 
this  if  set  at  work.  Let  the  law  in  the  meantime  commence  its  slow 
work  between  the  parties. 

"  Whenever  you  can  get  money  enough  raised  to  get  a  line  up,  start  it, 
and  patentees  will  not  hurry  for  their  part,  and  your  share  of  profits 
shall  be  made  satisfactory.  I  want  no  pusillanimous  or  doubting  move- 
ments made,  but  dash  on  with  all  the  battery  and  thunder  and  lightning 
you  all  can  command. 

"  Time  saved  is  every  thing  now.  The  west  are  as  yet  possessed  of 
the  proposals  and  policy  and  views  of  the  O'R.  interest  only.  Give 
them  ours  in   good  earnest  and  do  as  well  as  say.     We  will  determine 
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whether  we  or  the  other  party  make  the  best  lightning.  Again,  I  urge 
you,  don't  hesitate,  go  ahead  and  open  your  fire  everywhere ;  set  all  the 
West  in  a  light  blaze  with  your  proposals,  and  keep  boldly  in  view  the 
cheapness  of  the  lines  offered  and  the  magnificence  of  the  main  arteries." 

There  is  much  fire  in  all  this,  and  Smith  was  more  than  a  match  for 
O'Reilly  with  his  pen.  O'Reilly  multiplied  words  and  fatigued  by 
iteration.  O'Reilly  won  men  by  his  earnestness  and,  barring  a  defect- 
iveness common  to  men  of  very  sanguine  natures  in  the  matter  of 
personal  obligations,  by  the  warmth  of  his  nature  and  the  essential 
purity  of  his  character.  Smith  had  a  facile  pen,  sharp,  pungent,  impla- 
cable ;  and,  although  occasionally  misled  by  a  kind  of  classic  facetious- 
ness,  always  awkward  and  often  amusing,  which  dulled  its  point,  yet  the 
weapon  was  keen,  cold,  able,  savage.  There  is  scarcely  a  product  of 
it  which  does  not  reveal  the  litigant.  He  had  no  moral'  obstacles  to 
contend  with.  He  could  sacrifice  any  thing  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
And  so  he  entered  the  western  campaign,  and  the  "  Erie  and  Michigan" 
line  was  rapidly  built  from  Buffalo  through  Fredonia,  Erie,  Painsville, 
Cleveland,  Milan,  Sandusky,  Toledo,  Monroe,  Detroit,  Ypsilanti,  Ann 
Arbor,  Jackson,  Albion,  Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Kalamazoo,  Niles, 
South  Bend,  Michigan  City,  Chicago,  Southport,  Racine  to   Milwaukee. 

It  was  in  the  building  of  this  line  that  the  first  record  of  a  man  after- 
ward conspicuous  and  successful  as  a  telegraphic  organizer  appears. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wade  was  a  peripatetic  portrait  painter  who,  like  Morse, 
earned  his  living,  for  many  years,  by  his  brush,  and,  curiously  enough, 
like  Morse  also,  who  took  the  first  daguerreotype  in  New  York,  took 
the  first  likeness  by  that  mode  west  of  Buffalo.  In  connection  with 
Mr.  Speed,  Wade  built  the  line  from  Detroit  to  Jackson,  and  opened 
and  for  a  time  managed  the  office  at  Jackson.  The  whole  line,  when 
completed,  was  placed  in  charge  of  John  J.  Speed,  Jr.,  as  President, 
with  D.  T.  Tillotson  as  Secretary  and  Superintendent.  C.  C.  Sholes, 
since  conspicuous  in  connection  with  the  "  North- Western  "  company, 
and  who  died  in  1868,  was  manager  at  Southport,  Michigan,  with  a 
salary  of  $300,  and  A.  B.  Cornell,  at  Cleveland,  with  a  salary  of  $400 
per  annum.  Some  of  the  other  offices  were  manned  as  follows :  At 
Jackson,   Mich.,  J.  B.  Packard,   salary,  $240;    Marshall,  Jabez   Fox, 
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salary,  |2oo;  Battle  Creek,  M.  H.  Joy,  salary,  $250;  South  Bend,  C. 
M.  Heaton,  salary,  office  receipts;  Ypsilanti,  M.  Sampson,  $150,  to 
include  rent  and  fuel ;  Niles,  John  S.  Young,  salary  and  rent,  $300 ; 
Michigan  City,  Capt.  A.  Barber,  salary  and  rent,  $200;  Ann  Arbor,  J. 
D.  Mosely,  salary  and  rent,  $250;  Fredonia,  Emory  Cobb,  salary,  ^300  ; 
Monroe,  S.  G.  Clark,  salary,  $200;  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  D.  F.  How,  $275 

and  a  third  of  market  reports;  Toledo, Rowley,  salary,  ;|4oo,  "but 

the  price  of  bed  and  bedding  should  be  paid  by  him  "  is  Mr.  Tillot- 
son's  very  reasonable  note.  A.  G.  Luckey  was  Rowley's  assistant. 
Sandusky,  C.  M.  Stebbins,  $350;  Maumee,  H.  C.  Hutchinson,  $250;  Lit- 
tleport,  manager,  J.  J.  S.  Wilson,  salary,  $175,  a  very  modest  beginning 
for  the  worthy  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Lines  at  Chicago. 
Milwaukee,  E.  Edwards,  salary  for  self  and  all  assistants,  $650  per 
annum;  Racine,  C.  M.  Mann,  ^300 ;  J.  H.  Wade  was  sent  to  Milan, 
Mich.,  June  27th,  1848,  where  he  was  allowed  a  salary  for  himself  and 
boy  of  $400  per  annum,  but  where,  like  a  genuine  Yankee,  he  hung  out 

his  shingle   as   operator  and   portrait  painter ;  Painesville, Buell, 

June    I,   1848,  salary,  $300;  Erie, Palmer,   $300,   September   22, 

1848;  Lower  Sandusky,  G.  H.  Vantine,  $250;  Buffalo,  W.  D.  Allen, 
January  15,  1848,  $500,  and  E.  G.  Morgan,  $400;  Detroit,  B.  B.  Hoyt, 
$300. 

The  official  correspondence  of  that  period,  1848,  gives  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  business,  and  of  the  very  limited  use  then 
made  of  the  wires.  Sandusky,  for  example,  was  refused  a  messenger 
because  the  number  of  messages  sent  did  not  exceed  four,  and  the  num- 
ber received  five  to  six  per  day.  In  a  letter  from  Superintendent 
Tillotson  to  D.  S.  F.  How,  of  Kalamazoo,  he  says  : 

"  I  see  that  our  company  furnish  a  bed  and  washing,  bedding,  etc., 
at  your  station.  That  is  a  saving  to  you,  probably,  of  ^30  per  annum, 
which  should  be  considered,  otherwise  we  had  better  sell  it  as  it  is  a 
poor  kind  of  assets  to  pay  dividends  with  to  stockholders  who  have 
advanced  $110,000  to  build  the  line  with.  Your  salary  should  not 
exceed  $200.  Many  offices  with  as  much  or  more  business,  at  the  east, 
are  kept  up  for  $100." 

This  was  surely  very  sensible  and  very  careful  advice.     On  February 
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10,  1849,  L.  G.  Tillotson  commenced  his  life's  work  by  copying  his 
father's  official  letters.  These  letters  show  evidence  of  a  discreet, 
careful,  and  honorable  man.  Like  many  others  his  righteous  soul  was 
sometimes  stirred  by  the  treatment  of  the  press.  In  one  of  his  letters 
directing  editors  to  be  treated  the  same  as  all  others,  he  says: 

"  We  are  clever  fellows  if  we  do  business  for  nothing,  but  if  we  want 
pay  for  our  labor  we  are  the  worst  of  all.  Let  us  attend  to  our  business  as 
we  ought,  and  all  will  be  right.  An  editor's  paper  and  types  will  not 
hurt  any  one  who  does  his  duty." 

That  was  the  language  of  an  honest  man  and  had  to  be  uttered  more 
than  once  to  stiffen  the  nerves  of  others  less  courageous. 

Reporting  for  the  press,  at  that  early  period,  was,  however,  a  very 
important  source  of  revenue  to  the  new  line.  Here  is  the  record  of  a 
week's  receipts  of  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Company  in  November,  1848. 
This  company  does  not  appear  to  have  provided  press  reports  in  the 
large  cities  in  which  probably  O'Reilly  had  stolen  a  march  and  secured 
its  powerful  aid  : 


Comrnunica- 
tions. 


Press  reports. 


Detroit   

Chicago 

Milwaukee    .  . .  . 

Southport 

Racine    

Michigan  City  . . 
South  Bend  . . .  . 

Niles 

Kalamazoo    . .  . . 
Battle  Creek  . . . 

Marshall 

Jackson   

Albion    

Ann  Arbor 

Ypsilanti 

Toledo  

Maumee 

Lower  Sandusky 

Sandusky  

Milan 

Cleveland    

Erie 

Fredonia 

Buffalo 


513S  55 
199  62 
77  79 
26  57 
24  05 
15  63 
8  55 
13  05 

11  92 
7  53 
6  30 

12  12 
42 
54 
58 


6 
7 

32  19 
7  14 
5  98 

18  71 
27  20 
55  30 

19  86 
13  46 

114  49 


$30  CO 
50  00 
50  00 
25  00 
25  00 

25  GO 
25    GO 

25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

25  GO 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

30  00 

25  00 

25  OG 

28  00 

28  GO 


9  25 

14  GO 
2  25 


$168  55 
249  62 
127  79 

51  57 
49  05 
40  63 
33  55 
3^  05 

36  92 
32  53 
31  30 

37  12 
36  42 

31  54 

32  58 
62  19 
32  14 
30  98 
46  71 
55  20 
55  30 
29  II 
27  46 

116  74 
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The  receipts  from  the  press  seem  to  have  been  over  one-third  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  line. 

On  looking  over  this  statement  nothing  strikes  the  attention  so  much 
as  the  meagre  revenues  it  exhibits  as  compared  with  the  present  large 
and  growing  productiveness  of  that  whole  region.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  Chicago.  The  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  offices  there,  in  1847  and  1848,  have  seen  a  marvelous 
accession  to  its  population  and  business.  To  no  city  in  the  Union  is 
the  telegraph  so  essential  to  its  commerce  and  growth.  Nowhere  is  it 
more  freely  and  fully  used.  The  average  receipts  of  the  offices  of  the 
Western  Union  Company  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  exceed  half 
a  million  of  dollars  per  annum.  The  working  staff  is  about  175  per- 
sons, besides  a  large  messenger  force.  The  heads  of  departments 
forming  its  present  executive  force  are  as  follows  : 

Gen.  Anson  Stager,  General  Superintendent  and  Vice-President. 

Col.  S.  G.  Lynch,  Secretary  to  General  Superintendent. 

Col.  J.  J.  S.  Wilson,  District  Superintendent,  First  Central  District. 

George  W.  Felton,  Manager  Central  Office. 

H.  C.  Maynard,  Manager  Operating  Department  and  Electrician. 

F.  W.  Jones,  Assistant  Manager  and  Electrician. 

H.  W.  Plum,  Chief  Operator.       C.  H.  Kelly,  Night  Chief  Operator. 

J.  E.  Pettit,  Chief  Operator.  W.  A.  Leary,  Assistant  N.  C.  Operator. 

L.  C.  Springer,  Night  Manager.     S.  L.  Robinson,  Manager,  Board  ofTrade. 

Receivers— Chas.  Catlin,  Chief;     Head  Clerk,  W.  M.  Willis. 

Assistants,  J.  P.  Crowley,  J.     Head  Book-keeper,  G.  B.  Simpson. 

A.  Ellis,    D.  H.  Louberback,     Superintendent   of    Supplies,    Thomas 

J.  B.  Lyndall.  Orton. 

Immediately  on  the  organization  of  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Tele- 
graph Company,  Ezra  Cornell  and  John  J.  Speed,  Jr.,  were  made  agents 
for  the  sale  of  the  patent  under  Smith's  Trusteeship,  who  immedi- 
ately offered  it  for  sale  upon  low  terms,  but  coupled  with  conditions  to 
secure  the  business  developed  by  lines  constructed  under  it  to  the  Erie 
and  Michigan  Company. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  Smith's  published  plan.  It  was  dated 
August  14,  1847  : 

"  To  make  the  stock  of  the  artery  lines  of  the  highest  value,  I  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  cost  of  all  lines  co/inecti/ig  therewith  as  feeders^  to 
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about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  those  and  other  lines  that  have  hitherto 
been  constructed,  or  are  being  constructed,  including  therewith  the 
patent  right.  *  *  *  Thus,  a  line  from  St.  Louis  to  connect  with 
the  Lake  line  at  Chicago,  will  be  constructed  by  Messrs.  Cornell  and 
Speed,  complete  for  use,  including  patent  right  and  all  requisite  instru- 
ments, and  equal  in  structure  to  any  line  in  the  country,  at  $150  per 
mile ;  ditto,  from  Vincennes  on  the  South,  to  connect  with  a  line  to 
New  Orleans,  and  on  the  North  for  a  line  from  Vincennes  to  Lidian- 
apolis,  and  thence,  by  any  route,  to  any  point  that  may  be  selected  to 
connect  with  the  Lake  line.  The  same  for  any  other  line  connecting 
any  other  points  within  the  States  or  territories  named,  with  the  Lake 
lines  beyond  Detroit ;  and  Messrs.  L.  &  W.  will  construct  in  like  man- 
ner and  upon  like  terms,  for  any  such  line  to  connect  on  the  East  side 
of  Detroit  with  the  Lake  or  Erie  Railroad,  or  Buffalo  lines.  *  *  * 
A  line  has  been  constructed  from  Philadelphia  to  Reading,  and  early  in 
the  spring  will  be  extended  to  intersect  the  Erie  Railroad  line,  and 
thus  secure  a  cheap  connection  with  the  whole  West,  with  Philadelphia 
also." 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  plan  a  line  was  erected  from  Fredonia 
to  the  boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  direction  of  Newcastle. 
This  was  constructed  by  William  P.  Pew,  a  pushing,  honest,  energetic 
character,  but  who  was  sometimes  used,  as  the  monkey  used  the  cat,  to 
pull  the  chestnuts  from  the  fire.  He  had  the  most  indomitable  persever- 
ance, and  built  lines  where  other  men  would  have  starved.  He  was 
requested  to  endeavor  to  get  a  personal  grant,  from  Mr.  Kendall,  of  the 
patent,  so  as  to  build  a  line  through  "  some  small  villages,"  between 
Warren  and  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Kendall  having  the  trusteeship  of  that 
territory.  This,  after  a  time,  was  granted,  when  immediately  a  line 
was  constructed  from  Cleveland  to  Warren,  and  the  two  lines  became 
the  Cleveland,  Warren  and  Pittsburgh  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall received  out  of  this  enterprise  about  $300.  It  became  one  of  the 
straws  designed  to  suck  the  O'Reilly  orange.  Pew's  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Kendall,  in  carrying  out  his  mission,  is  curious.  One  of  these 
reveals  a  consciousness  of  the  awkwardness  of  his  position.    He  writes: 

"  Although  I  have  been  wronged,  yet  I  want  to  do  what  is  honest 
and  right.  You  will,  no  doubt,  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  man's  being 
honest,  as  if  such  an  occurrence  were  possible.     I  believe  it  would  be  a 
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phenomenon.     I  know  not  what  more  to  say.     Here  I  am,  you  will  do 
with  me  as  seemeth  good  in  your  sight." 

To  which  Mr.  Kendall  replied  : 

"  I  suspected  you  were  used  by  parties  who  intended  a  fraud,  and  it 
seems  my  suspicions  were  right.  I  know  there  are  some  honest  men, 
and  believe  there  are  many  ;  but  when  men  talk  of  honesty  as  impossi- 
ble, and  an  honest  man  as  a  "  phenomenon,"  they  give  reason  to  distrust 
their  own  honesty.  You  should  never  repeat  such  a  sentiment.  It  is 
not  true.  It  is  likely  to  be  taken  as  a  confession  that  you  are  not 
honest  yourself." 

Pew  was,  however,  a  good,  honest,  hard-working  man. 

In  addition  to  the  Pew  line  from  Fredonia  to  the  State  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  contract  was  assigned  to  Tower  Jackson  for  a  line  from 
Cleveland  to  Newcastle,  100  miles,  the  charge  for  the  right  being 
$20  per  mile.  It  was  built,  but  did  not  pay  expenses,  and  soon  disap- 
peared. A  contract  for  a  line  from  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  St.  Louis 
was  given  to  J.  J.  S.  Lee,  at  j|io  per  mile  for  patent,  which  he  partly 
built.  It  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wade  who  completed  it;  but 
it  did  not  pay  expenses  and  died,  his  foreman,  Doren,  now  chief  builder 
for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company,  gathering  up  the  debris.  Still 
another  contract  was  made  with  W.  F.  Kent  &  Co.,  of  Zanesville,  for  a 
line  from  Wheeling  to  Uhricksville.  Neither  did  this  earn  money 
enough  to  live,  and  it  soon  gathered  up  its  feet  and  passed  away.  To 
Powers  and  Hotchkiss  was  assigned  a  contract  for  a  line  from  Chicago 
to  Rockford,  111.,  thence  to  Freeport  in  the  direction  of  a  connecting 
line  to  Galena,  and  from  Rockford  to  Janesville,  Wis.  Contracts  were 
also  issued  to  build  lines  from  Cleveland  to  Zanesville,  O.,  and  Wheel- 
ing, 150  miles;  from  Cincinnati  to  Terre  Haute,  200  miles;  and  from 
Zanesville  to  Mount  Vernon,  O.  From  Milwaukee  to  Green  Bay,  160 
miles,  a  contract  was  sold  to  Powers  and  Hotchkiss  at  $10  per  mile  for 
patent ;  and  also  a  line  from  Milwaukee  to  Madison,  thence  to  Galena, 
with  a  branch  from  Madison  to  Baraboo,  200  miles,  called  the  "  Mil- 
waukee, Galena  and  Chicago  Telegraph  Company."  Of  this  company 
W.  Duane  Wilson  was  President,  who,  with  David  J.  Powers  and  E. 
D.  Clinton,  formed  an  executive  committee  for  the  management  of  the 
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line.  A  line  was  also  projected  and  built  from  Wheeling,  via  New 
Philadelphia,  Zanesville,  Newark,  to  Columbus,  and  from  Munroe  to 
South  Bend,  Mich. 

A  contract  was  also  made  with  M.  B.  Wood  who  assigned  his  interest 
to  J.  H.  Wade,  who,  by  this  time,  had  been  burned  out  at  Milan  and 
had  given  up  both  operating  and  painting,  for  a  line  from  Cleveland 
to  Cincinnati,  350  miles  in  length,  which  was  called  the  "Wade  line," 
and  of  which  Anson  Stager  became  President.  This  was  one  of  the 
few  western  lines  where  the  patent  was  paid  for  in  cash.  One  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  in  the  granting  of  the  patent  for  this  line,  and 
which  was  made  a  fundamental  article  in  all  similar  lines,  was  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  also  mutually  agreed  and  understood,  that  any  company 
formed,  by  said  Wood  or  his  assigns,  for  the  construction  of  said  line, 
shall  provide  in  their  articles  of  agreement  and  association,  or  other 
organization,  to  connect  with  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  Cleveland,  in  Ohio,  and  give  all  business  which  may  pass  over 
any  part  of  said  line,  directed  to  any  point  on  or  beyond  the  Erie  and 
Michigan  Telegraph  line  to  said  Erie  and  Michigan  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  to  refuse  all  connection  with  every  other  Telegraph  Company 
that  will,  in  any  respect,  divert  business  from  the  Erie  and  Michigan 
Telegraph  Company." 

The  company  organized  under  this  grant  was  called  the  "  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati  Telegraph  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  |ioo,ooo. 

In  these  telegraphic  extensions  Smith  did  not  limit  his  vision.  As 
early  as  when  he  held  the  control  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  line  he 
had  in  his  mind's  eye  a  line,  via  the  lakes,  for  southern  business. 
Writing  to  T.  C.  H.  Smith,  President  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio 
Company,  December  15,  1847,  he  says: 

"I  may  also  remark  that,  by  other  lines  in  the  progress  of  eaily 
organization  and  completion,  different  points  of  this  line  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  main  line  that  is  being  constructed  from  Milwaukee  to 
Buffalo,  and  which  will  be  completed  early  in  the  spring,  and  very  soon 
with  another  line  from  Dunkirk  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railroad  to 
New  York,  securing  over  this  line  the  most  direct  intercommunication 
between  all  the  lake  region  and  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  with  New  York 
and  all  cities  East,  both  via  the  lake  lines  and  the  seaboard  line  from 
Baltimore."  • 
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He  was  in  for  no  small  business. 

All  of  these  and  others  not  named,  during  1847,  1848  and  1849,  were 
pushed  into  life,  and  some  of  them  as  speedily  expired.  They  were 
built  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  opposition  Smith  had  determined 
on  in  the  following  announcement: 

"  Competition,  bold,  decided,  tempting  competition  is  our  policy,  and 
let  the  law  drag  its  slow  length  along,  in  the  meantime,  as  a  mere  aux- 
iliary. The  argument  is,  that  patentees  mean  to  sink  all  questions  of 
profits  of  construction  and  patent  on  all  the  cross  and  connecting  lines, 
and  open  direct  arteries  of  communication  for  all  the  West,  without 
touching,  necessarily,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Columbus  disputed  routes. 
They  are  to  be  in  law,  and  let  those  put  their  funds  there  who  desire. 
*  *  Livingston  and  Wells,  and  McKee,  Cornell  and  Speed  are  all 
now  energetically  pushing  matters  in  the  west.  There  will  be  no  more 
lagging;  I  shall  go  there  in  person  the  moment  necessity  for  it  ripens." 

Col.  J.  T-  Speed,  the  President  of  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Company, 
had  a  fancy  for  experimenting,  one  of  which  led,  curiously  enough,  to 
a  low  appreciation  of  the  value  of  insulation.  He  caused  the  follow- 
ing to  be  published  in  the  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser,  March  19,  1849: 

"  The  common  theory  that  the  earth  is  so  good  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity that  it  is  necessary  to  insulate  the  wires  in  an  entire  metallic 
circuit,  in  order  to  prevent  the  current  from  making  a  cross-circuit 
through  the  ground  from  one  wire  to  the  other,  appears  to  be  incorrect. 
Some  recent  experiments  by  Col.  Speed  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion 
that  uninsulated  copper  wires  can  be  laid  in  the  earth,  and,  if  separated 
a  few  feet,  can  be  worked  for  any  distance.  The  experiment  was  as 
follows :  One  mile  and  three-fourths  of  copper  wire  was  stretched  by 
the  side  of  the  Central  railroad,  in  the  ditch,  and  under  water.  The 
ends  of  the  wires  were  connected  with  the  T  rail — the  iron  rail  being 
in  the  mud  and  water  —  making  the  entire  circuit  three  and  a  half 
miles  long.  A  battery  of  one  cup  at  one  end  and  a  relay  magnet  at 
the  other,  the  circuit  worked  well.  The  wire  was  then  divided,  and  the 
two  wires  laid  side  by  side  in  the  ditch,  under  water,  and  as  near 
together  as  possible  and  not  touch,  making  an  entire  circuit  of  copper 
wire  of  one  mile  and  three-fourths  in  length.  With  one  cup  the  circuit 
worked  well,  but  when  the  wires,  at  any  point  in  the  line  were  taken  out 
of  the  water  and  laid  on  a  slip  of  paper  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  the 
current  made  a  cross  circuit  through  the  acid." 

"There  are  two  iron  wires  on  the  western  line  to  Dearborn,  ten  miles 
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from  Detroit.  The  two  iron  wires  were  connected  at  Detroit  with  a 
battery  of  one  cup.  Two  ground  wires  at  Detroit  were  also  connected 
with  the  opposite  poles  of  the  same  battery.  The  wires  at  Dearborn 
were  carried  one  hundred  feet  through  the  water,  as  near  together  as 
possible  and  not  touch,  to  the  relay  magnet.  The  line  worked  well 
both  ways,  the  operator  at  Dearborn,  where  there  was  no  battery,  being 
able  to  break  the  circuit  at  Detroit.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  telegraph 
posts  will  soon  disappear ;  the  wires  will  be  laid  in  the  ground." 

On  the  strength  of  this  experiment  it  is  thought,  F.  O.  J  Smith  ordered 
a  wire  strung  from  New  York  to  Boston  without  insulation.  But  it 
was,  of  course,  an  utter  failure.  The  experiment  of  Speed  had  no 
application  where  a  vigorous  current  was  essential,  and  was  only  possi- 
ble on  short  distances. 

Early  in  the  year  1855  the  New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing 
Telegraph  Company  (an  organization  started  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to 
build  lines  in  the  Western  States  under  the  House  patent),  through 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  Selden  and  Isaac  R.  Elwood,  of  Rochester,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  Secretary  of  the  Company,  offered  to  the  Erie  and 
Michigan  Company,  through  its  President,  Ezra  Cornell,  to  consolidate 
the  interests  of  the  two  companies  upon  a  joint  capital  of  $500,000,  of 
which  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Company  should  receive  $150,000. 
This  was  formally  accepted  by  the  stockholders  of  the  latter  Company, 
August  8,  1855,  and  Ezra  Cornell,  D.  S.  Walbridge  and  J.  M.  Howard 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  execute  the  contract  of  consolidation. 
On  the  part  of  the  New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Tele- 
graph Company,  Hiram  Sibley,  Samuel  L.  Selden,  and  Isaac  Butts  were 
appointed  to  the  like  duty.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  name  of  the 
consolidated  company  should  be  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  In  due  course  the  contract  was  executed  and  went  into 
effect  November  i,  1855.  The  directors  who  ratified  the  contract  on 
behalf  of  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Company  were 

Ezra  Cornell,  M.  B.  Wood,  J.  M.  Howard, 

C.  Joslin,  C.  C.  Sholes,  C.  E.  Wendell. 

The  name  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  given  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Cornell  who  had  already  affixed  it  as  part  of  the  title 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Telegraph  Company,  east  of  Dunkirk.     The 
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amount  of  stock  issued  by  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Company,  at  the 
period  of  the  consoHdation,  was  $117,250.  The  surplus  of  $32,750, 
left  after  an  even  exchange  of  stocks,  was  given  up  for  the  common  uses 
of  the  new  organization.  The  assenting  parties  on  behalf  of  the  New 
York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company  to  this  union, 
by  which  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  now  known  through- 
out the  world  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  most  extensive  of 
modern  enterprises,  was  ushered  into  existence,  were 

Francis  Morris,       Jonathan  Child,  Henry  R.  Selden,  D.  A.  Watson, 

R.  W.  Russell,         Isaac  Butts,  James  Chappell,  W.  Ailing, 

Alvah  Strong,  Henry  S.  Potter,  Hiram  Sibley,  J.  Medberry, 

Samuel  L.  Selden,    Freeman  Clarke,  S.  B.  Jewett,  J.  H.  Wade, 

Samuel  P.  Ely,        G.  H.  Mumford,  Alfred  B.  Potter,  W.  H.  Cheney, 
Isaac  R.  Elwood,             E.  P.  Willis. 

This  consolidation  carried  with  it  several  important  interests  which 
affected  the  future  fortunes  of  men  since  more  or  less  prominent : 

1.  The  pledges  of  connection  with  the  New  York,  Albany  and 
Buffalo  Telegraph  Company  were  agreed  to  be  faithfully  maintained. 

2.  The  Morse  patents  acquired  under  the  act  of  consolidation  were 
not  to  be  used  to  the  injury,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  lines  of  the 
"  Illinois  and  Mississippi,"  "  Wisconsin  State,"  and  "  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  "  Telegraph  Companies. 

3.  The  personal  contract  made  between  Ezra  Cornell  and  the  Michi- 
gan Southern  Telegraph  Company,  executed  May,  1855,  of  the  stock  of 
which  company  Mr.  Cornell,  by  aid  received  from  the  New  York,  Albany 
and  Buffalo  Company,  had  become  by  purchase  at  public  auction  a 
large  owner,  was  recognized  and  formed  part  of  the  obligations  of  the 
consolidated  company. 

In  addition  to  these  interests,  schedules  of  apparently  valuable  assets 
were  exhibited  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  an  amiable  effort  to  show 
how  much  each  was  to  gain  by  falling  into  the  other's  arms.  The  dia- 
monds, it  is  true,  had  a  look  of  glass,  and  some  of  the  pearls  were  paste. 
This,  however,  did  not  hinder  the  wedding.  The  bells  were  duly  rung, 
the  marriage  celebrated,  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
soon  after  registered  its  name  among  the  record  of  American  enterprises. 

*  4  * —. M^--^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


The  North-Western  Telegraph  Company. 

TH  E  Telegraph  lines  built  west  and  north  from  Milwaukee  under 
the  stimulating  agencies  employed  by  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  in  the  few 
years  succeeding  1847,  have  enjoyed,  especially  in  more  recent  times,  a 
somewhat  exceptional  success.  After  passing  through  the  hooping 
cough  and  measely  epochs  which  seemed  to  be  the  birthright  of  all  the 
early  telegraphs,  and  in  which  so  many  an  infant  company  around  whose 
garlanded  cradle  hope  had  told  a  flattering  tale,  expired,  two  companies 
were  finally  organized  which,  by  a  subsequent  prudent  union  and  intel- 
ligent managemeni,  have  culminated  in  a  striking  success  in  what  is  now 
so  well  known  as  "  The  North-western  Telegraph  Company"  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  The  first  of  these  organizations  was 
the  Wisconsin  State  Telegraph  Company,  comprising  all  the  lines  in 
Wisconsin,  which  had  been  built  under  contracts  made  with  Ezra  Cor- 
nell, as  agent  for  the  Morse  Patentees,  and  of  which  C.  C.  Sholes,  a 
graduate  of  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Telegraph  Company,  was  one  of  the 
active  and  successful  pioneers.  This  company  was  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  of  Wisconsin,  March  21,  1855,  and  chose  for  its  first  board  of 
directors,  Ezra  Cornell,  J.  S.  Draper,  J.  B.  Stone,  C  C.  Sholes  and  J. 
Murray.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  for  organization,  Mr.  Sholes  was 
chosen  President  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Draper,  Superintendent.  On  October 
25,  1856,  this  company  formed  an  exclusive  connection  by  a  very  care- 
fully worded  contract,  with  the  lines  of  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Tele- 
graph Company. 

Mr.  Zalmon  G.  Simmons,  a  native   of  Marcy,   Oneida  county.   New 
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York,  having  been  born  there  September  10,  1828,  was  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  W.  S.  Telegraph  Company,  a  merchant  in 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  and  had  acquired  a  very  marked  reputation  for 
energy  and  integrity.  This  soon  pointed  him  out  to  Mr.  Sholes  as  a 
man  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  interest  in  his  telegraphic  work.  Mr. 
Simmons,  on  his  part,  became  an  easy  convert,  and,  after  a  brief  exam- 
ination, soon  entered  heartily  into  Mr.  Sholes's  plans.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Simmons,  after  a  liberal  investment,  became  a  director,  and  in 
Dcember,  1858,  was  chosen  secretary  -and  treasurer.  Mr.  Sholes  and 
Mr.  Simmons,  now  acting  together  as  officers  of  the  company,  projected 
new  lines,  which  were  carefully  extended  to  all  points  of  prominence 
throughout  the  state,  while  the  utmost  caution  was  taken  to  render 
every  new  structure  solid  and  reliable.  Mr.  Draper  resigned  his 
superintendency  in  1857,  and  Mr.  Sholes  thereafter  personally  attended 
to  his  duties. 

In  1859,  Mr.  Simmons,  without  aljating  his  interest  in  the  telegraph, 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Kenosha  and  Rockford  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  by  his  energy  and  the  free  use  of  his  private  means,  greatly 
contributed  to  its  successful  completion.  When  the  disasters  which 
followed  the  commercial  panic  of  1S57  threw  the  road  into  the  hands 
of  the  first  mortgage  bond  holders,  Mr.  Simmons  was  chosen  general 
manager,  and  so  continued  until,  at  his  own  urgent  request,  he  was 
released.  He  now  gave  himself  up  to  telegraphic  pursuits,  perceiving 
in  the  western  field  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  system, 
if  prosecuted  with  care  and  discretion.  By  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Sholes,  occasioned  by  ill  health,  which  eventuated  soon  after  in  his 
death,  and  upon  the  death,  also,  in  1864,  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Smith,  who  was 
elected  as  Mr.  Sholes's  successor,  Mr.  Simmons  was  chosen  president 
of  the  company,  and  at  once  gave  himself  up  to  its  executive  duties 
with  characteristic  zeal.  To  aid  him  in  these  he  appointed  Mr.  S.  Rob- 
ertson, a  man  of  much  prudence  and  perseverance,  superintendent  of 
construction. 

In  1865,  the  Wisconsin  State  Telegrapli  Company  purchased  the  lines 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Telegraph  Company  which  was  also  a  combi- 
nation of  lines  built  under  the  Morse  patent,  and  in  which    Mr.  O.  S. 
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Wood,  of  Montreal,  had  acquired  a  large  ownership.  On  the  purchase 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Telegraph  Company's  lines,  it  was  resolved  to 
sink  both  names,  and  under  a  general  state  law  to  reorganize  under  the 
title  of  the  North-Western  Telegraph  Company.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done.  Mr.  Simmons  was  elected  president  of  the  united  com- 
pany, Mr.  Wood  became  a  director,  and  business  assumed  new  im- 
portance and  rapidly  increased.  In  i86S,  Mr.  Wood  was  appointed 
general  manager  and,  for  a  time,  made  his  home  in  Milwaukee,  return- 
ing, however,  in  a  year  or  two  thereafter,  to  Montreal.  In  1872,  Super- 
intendent Robinson,  after  a  faithful  and  valuable  service,  was  elevated 
to  the  vice-presidency,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Haskins,  a  man  of  fine 
culture  and  an  educated  electrician,  was  made  general  superintendent, 
a  position  he  still  occupies.  Mr.  Haskins  is  one  of  the  few  scientific 
writers  on  practical  telegraphy  who  have  become  authors  of  works  on 
that  subject,,  and  has  issued  the  only  American  work  on  electrical 
measurements  yet  published.  Mr.  Haskins  has  also  suggested  some 
important  practical  uses  of  the  induced  current  in  repeating  processes, 
and  is  the  inventor  of  a  galvanometer  thus  described  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Telegrapher : 

"  Dr.  Haskins  dispenses  with  the  use  of  resistance  coils  by  using  two 
galvanometer  coils  on  the  differential  principle.  The  coils  are  placed 
one  under  and  the  other  wer  the  needle,  and  the  coils  exert  an  equal 
force  on  the  needle  when  they  are  equidistant  from  it. 

The  upper  coil  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  raised  perpendicularly, 
and  its  upward  movement  operates  a  rack  and  pinion,  which  turn  a 
vernier  on  a  graduated  scale.  .If,  by  the  introduction  of  resistance  in 
the  lower  coil,  we  lessen  its  magnetic  force  and  increase  that  of  the 
upper  coil  by  increasing  its  proportion  of  current,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  adjust  the  upper  coil  the  proper  distance  from  the  needle  to  bring  it 
to  zero,  and  the  vernier  will  point  to  the  number  of  ohms  on  the  grad- 
uated scale  representing  the  unknown  resistance  introduced  in  circuit 
with  the  lower  coil." 

His  gravity  battery  is  well  known.  Mr.  Haskins  was  honored,  in 
1876,  by  being  appointed,  by  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reforms. 

Mr.  Haskins  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  duplex  transmission. 
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which,  in  some  important  respects,  is  superior  to  any  other  arrangement 
for  that  purpose.  Its  great  merit  consists  in  the  wide  margin  of  its 
effective  force  acting  on  the  armature  of  the  relay,  which  enables  it  to 
work  freely  over  escapes  and  changes  of  resistance  which  would  effectu- 
ally stop  other  systems.  Mr.  Haskins  patented  this  system  August  24, 
1874,  and  has  since  used  it  with  much  success  upon  the  lines  of  the 
North-Western  Telegraph  Company.  In  this  invention  a  condenser 
was  at  first  used,  which  discharged  itself  into  the  line  wire  so  as  to 
destroy  the  static  charge.  A  recent  improvement  dispenses  with 
the  condenser,  and  greatly  enhances  the  meritorious  character  of  the 
invention,  and  of  Mr.  Haskins  as  an  inventor. 

The  secretary  of  the  company,  Mr.  H.  B.  Hinsdale,  is  a  most  worthy 
and  eminently  faithful  officer.  The  board  of  directors  is  constituted  as 
follows  :  Z.  G.  Simmons,  O.  S.  Wood,  James  H.  Howe,  Daniel  Head, 
R.  Simmons,  S.  Robertson,  H.  B.  Hinsdale.  The  management  of  this 
company  has  always  been  popular.  It  has  carefully  nursed  its  business 
and  provided  for  public  wants  without  intruding  itself  very  promi- 
nently upon  public  attention.  No  more  valuable  telegraph  property 
exists  on  the  continent.  It  covers  nearly  all  of  Wisconsin,  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  northern  portion  of  Iowa,  the  whole  of 
Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  a  part  of  the  Canadian  province  of  Manitoba. 
Its  extreme  north-western  offices  are  Fort  Garry,  Bismarck  and  Fort 
Sully.  The  number  of  its  offices  is  about  550.  An  important  contract 
of  mutual  active  alliance  to  exist  for  fifty  years,  was  entered  into  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1871,  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  by  which 
the  position  and  value  of  the  company's  property  was  greatly  strength- 
ened and  assured. 

The  capital  of  the  North-western  Telegraph  Company  is  ^1,500,000, 
and  is  held  by  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  stockholders.  In 
this  company,  Emory  Cobb,  first  of  Fredonia,  New  York,  where  he  was 
an  operator,  and  afterwards  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph Company  at  Chicago,  is  a  large  holder.  Its  affairs  are  managed 
with  great  privacy  and  prudence,  and  seldom  if  ever  obtrudes  itself 
before  the  public. 

As  an  executive  officer  Mr.  Simmons  is  methodical,  punctilious  and 
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exacting,  yet  kind  and  approachable.  He  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
citizen,  has  an  open  hand  for  genuine  works  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  and  exhibits  a  large  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  uses 
and  duties  of  honestly  acquired  wealth. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  history  of  the  North-western  Telegraph 
Company,  and  noticed  in  this  connection  only  because  it  sought  to 
traverse  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  that  company,  is  that  of  a  preten- 
tious affair,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in 
December,  1867,  called  "The  Great  Western  Telegraph  Company," 
with  a  capital  of  |3,ooo,ooo.  This  capital  was  composed  of  160,000 
shares  of  ^25  each,  bearing  a  stipulation  that  only  |io  per  share  should 
be  called  in.  The  margin  of  sixty  per  cent  was  the  bait  for  subscrip- 
tions. David  G.  Gage,  of  Chicago,  was  president,  Josiah  Snow,  who 
originated  the  scheme,  secretary,  and  Isaac  G.  Lombard,  treasurer.  A 
number  of  prominent  men,  in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  were  named  as 
directors. 

The  contract  for  construction  was  given  to  Selah  Reeves,  at  $300 
per  mile  for  a  one  wire  line,  and  ^100  per  mile  for  each  additional  wire. 
The  whole  capital  was  thereupon  issued  to  Reeves,  who  transferred  it 
to  Snow  as  trustee.  Snow  was  to  sell  the  stock  and  pay  Reeves  as  he 
proceeded  with  his  contract.  As  a  show  of  generosity  which  must  have 
charmed  the  stockholders.  Reeves  bore  the  cost  of  floating  the  stock, 
organizing  the  company  and  also  all  salaries  and  legal  expenses  during 
the  progress  of  construction.  Canvassers  were  at  once  sent  out  through 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  subscriptions  obtained  to  the  amount  of 
over  $2,000,000,  on  which  the  canvassers  collected  five  per  cent  for 
their  commission.  In  a  brief  period  obout  $175,000  was  collected  by 
assessments  and  ostensibly  paid  over  to  Reeves  on  his  contract. 

The  lines  built  by  Reeves  for  the  company,  were  from  Chicago  to 
Milwaukee ;  Chicago  to  Omaha,  via  Davenport,  Des  Moines  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs ;  Omaha  to  St.  Josephs,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Topeka, 
Kansas,  and  branch  lines  to  Springfield,  Galesburg  and  Peoria,  Illinois. 
Other  routes  were  planned  but  were  not  built  upon. 

While   Reeves  was  thus  busy  rushing  up  his  mushroom    lines,  and 
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Josiah  Snow  smoked  his  cigar  over  the  assessments,  Jeremiah  Terwil- 
liger,  of  Chicago,  who  had  subscribed  ^2,500,  payable  in  safes  at  market 
rates,  and  had  deUvered  them  to  the  value  of  $600,  became  uneasy  and 
dissatisfied.  In  November,  1869,  he  filed  a  bill  in  the  Circuit  Court  at 
Chicago,  charging  collusion  on  the  part  of  Gage,  Snow  and  Reeves,  to 
defraud  the  stockholders.  He  asked  the  court  that  his  stock  might  be 
issued  to  him  for  which  he  tendered  full  payment,  and  that  an  election 
of  a  new  board  be  ordered.  Terwilliger  failed  in  his  suit,  except  to 
obtain  his  stock  in  exchange  for  his  safes.  On  appealing,  however,  in 
1 87 1,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  Reeves'  contract  was  declared 
fraudulent,  and  an  order  for  a  new  election  granted.  The  Circuit 
Court,  also,  to  which  the  case  was  remanded,  appointed  a  Master  before 
whom  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  Reeves  was  heard.  A  new 
board  of  directors  was  elected  and  new  officers  chosen.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  a  vigorous  but  fruitless  effort  was  made  to  throw  the  com- 
pany into  bankruptcy.  Meanwhile  the  lines  were  earning  nothing  and 
debts  everywhere  rapidly  increased.  Attachments  were  issued  against 
the  property  in  various  states,  and  all  seemed  going  by  the  board,  when, 
in  1874,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Chicago  appointed  a  Receiver,  who  had  the 
lines  overhauled  and  obstructions  to  business  removed.  This  required 
the  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dollars  which,  under  an  order  of 
the  court,  became  a  preferred  claim  on  the  property.  Even,  however, 
after  the  lines  were  thus  unbound,  and  every  thing  cleared  for  business, 
they  were  operated  at  a  loss  until,  to  save  them  from  utter  ruin,  a  tem- 
porary lease  was  effected  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
With  the  competing  lines  occupying  the  same  routes  and  without 
important  connections  of  any  kind,  its  future  is  not  doubtful.  Mean- 
while the  worthy  Secretary,  now  retired  from  earthly  cares,  smokes  his 
cigar  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  possibly  he  and  Reeves  sing  together, 
as  they  sit  side  by  side  on  the  door-step  on  summer  evenings,  as  of 
yore  — ■ 

'■  We  share  each  others  joys. 
Our  mutual  burdens  bear, 
And  often  for  each  other  shed 
The  sympathizing  tear." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


The  New  York  and  Erie  Telegraph  Company. 

IT  was  essential  to  Mr.  Smith's  plans  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
construction  of  the  lines  from  Buffalo  to  Milwaukee  should  be 
well  organized  before  he  mooted  the  idea  of  their  continuation  to  the 
seaboard  by  a  wholly  independent  route.  Having  accomplished  this 
he  entered  into  a  contract  with  Ezra  Cornell  and  J.  J.  Speed,  Jr.,  to 
build  the  "  New  York  and  Erie  "  line  from  Dunkirk  to  New  York  by 
way  of  the  southern  tier  of  counties.  This  was  to  cut  off  the  New 
York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company  from  Western  business. 
In  the  matter  of  the  patent  for  this  new  line  Smith  became  both  vendor 
and  vendee.     The  significant  feature  of  the  contract  was  as  follows : 

"  And  on  the  completion  of  said  line  with  either  one  or  two  wires, 
and  the  payment  of  said  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  mile,  said  Smith  shall 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  the  requisite  conveyance  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  and  construct  for  use  said  line  of  telegraph,  under  said 
Morse's  letters  patent,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by 
said  letters  on  said  line,  or  that  may  accrue  from  or  by  any  extension  or 
renewal  of  said  letters,  and  so  as  to  invest  in  said  Cornell  and  Speed 
one-half  ownership  thereof,  and  reserve  in  said  Smith  one  like  half 
ownership  thereof;  and  thereupon  the  said  Cornell,  Speed  and  Smith 
shall  unite  in  making  the  requisite  conveyance  to  such  articled  com- 
pany or  association  herein  contemplated,  the  like  title  of,  and  under 
said  letters  patent,  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of  wires  such  com.pany 
shall  from  to  time  put  on  said  line,  they  paying  therefor  to  said  Cornell, 
Smith  and  Speed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  mile,  as  aforesaid, 
for  each  wire  so  added  to  the  first  one  put  up,  and  ready  for  use  of 
(No.  9)  number  nine  iron  wire,  of  best  quality,  and  equally  insulated  with 
the  first  wire  so  put  up,  the  price  so  paid  to  be  divided  among  and  by 
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said  parties  in  manner  aforesaid,  to  wit,  one-half  of  the  excess  over  the 
actual  cost  of  the  work  to  said  Smith,  and  the  other  half  to  said  Cornell 
and  Speed." 

The  construction  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  line  was  commenced  in 
August,  1847.  It  was  built  with  forty  poles  to  the  mile  and  was  prob- 
ably the  first  of  that  character.  The  apparent  solidity  of  such  a  struc- 
ture indicates  what  was  expected  from  it.  It  was  undoubtedly  designed 
to  carry  the  bulk  of  western  business,  which,  in  common  justice, 
belonged  to  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company, 
one  of  the  first  and  best  lines  constructed  under  the  Morse  patent,  and 
in  which  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  Kendall  held  a  large  interest.  Moral 
questions,  however,  had  not  much  weight  with  Mr.  Smith,  in  such  cases. 
Against  the  construction  of  this  line,  for  the  purpose  designed,  Mr. 
Kendall  vigorously  protested.  But  Mr.  Smith  had  a  hook  in  his  nose 
which  Mr.  Kendall  did  not  realize  until  his  partner  drew  the  string. 
Mr.  Kendall  had  quarreled  with  Theodore  S.  Faxton,  the  President  of 
the  Buffalo  Company,  respecting  the  rights  of  side  lines,  which  Faxton 
either  would  not  understand,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  would  not  concede. 
Mr.  Faxton  was  not  partial  to  concessions  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Kendall 
had  a  temper  of  his  own  which,  on  occasion,  asserted  itself.  In  a 
somewhat  unguarded  moment,  and  under  the  irritation  of  Faxton's 
opposition  to  what  he  regarded  as  essential  to  the  interests  of  Faxton's 
company  as  well  as  his  own,  he  favored  a  plan  to  coerce  the  old  stage- 
driver,  and  wrote  Smith  as  follows : 

"Washington,  October  14,  1846. 

"  Though  Mr.  Faxton  conceded,  at  Albany,  that  a  majority  of  the 
stock  on  the  Buffalo  line  was  against  him,  on  the  subject  of  connection 
with  side  lines,  he  has  lately  refused  to  form  the  connection  we  required, 
except  with  Livingston  and  Wells.  I  have  remonstrated;  have  indi- 
cated that  the  stockholders  will  decide  the  question  in  spite  of  them ; 
have  stated  that  if  we  cannot  obtain  from  them  the  connection  we  are 
morally  bound  to  furnish,  and  which  is  necessary  to  give  value  to  the 
side  lines,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  run  another  line  through  the  State 
for  that  purpose,  leaving  them  a  branchless  trunk. 

****** 

It  would  be  a  good  Inisiness  to  run   another  line  through  the 
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State,  just  to  give  these  connections,  particularly  if  it  were  extended 
to  Erie  on  the  one  side,  branching  to  Springfield  and  New  York  on  the 
other." 

This,  of  course,  was  uttered  as  a  threat  which  he  had  no  fixed 
purpose  to  carry  out.  Perhaps  a  fair  interpretation  of  it  might  even 
limit  its  meaning  to  an  outlet  for  side  lines,  although  such  a  line  could 
not  but  be  regarded  as  a  constant  menace.  Mr.  Kendall  could  not 
afford  to  endanger  his  intei-ests  in  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo 
line.  From  it  both  he  and  Prof.  Morse  drew  their  earliest  revenues, 
and  its  success  had  made  possible,  and  had  laid  the  basis  of  a  very 
important  personal  contract  between  himself  and  Prof.  Morse,  which 
resulted  in  an  ample  fortune  to  both.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Cornell, 
under  Mr.  Smith's  directions,  began  the  construction  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  line,  he  protested  against  it.  But  Smith  remembered  Mr. 
Kendall's  letter,  drew  it  from  its  envelope  and  held  it  up  in  triumph. 
It  was  his  vindication.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Kendall  with  a  sarcasm  quite 
characteristic,  that  he  proposed  to  be  his  friend  now  and  would  help 
him  to  whip  Faxton !  He  told  Mr.  Cornell  to  push  on  his  work,  and 
experienced  a  positive  delight  in  knowing  that  his  foot  was,  for  once,  on 
Mr.  Kendall's  corns. 

The  route  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  line  was  along  the  public  roads 
from  New  York  through  Harlem,  White  Plains,  Sing  Sing,  Peekskill, 
Newburgh,  Goshen,  Middletown,  Honesdale,  Montrose,  Binghampton, 
Ithaca,  Dansville,  Nunda  and  Pike  to  Fredonia.  Its  length  was  440 
miles.  A  line,  previously  built  from  Ithaca  to  Binghampton,  was  pur- 
chased and  became  a  part  of  the  main  line.  The  terms  of  construction 
were  $250  per  mile  for  the  first  wire  and  $100  per  mile  for  each  addi- 
tional wire.  About  ^27,000  was  raised  in  cash  subscriptions.  Number 
nine  wire  (plain)  v,^as  used  for  the  conductor.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
with  such  charges  for  patent  and  construction,  the  cash  subscribers 
held,  when  the  capital  came  to  be  apportioned,  but  a  small  minority  of 
the  stock. 

The  company  was  organized  October  i,  1849,  as  the  "New  York 
and  Erie  Telegraph  Association."  The  trustees  were  Douglas  Board- 
man,  Nathan  T.  Williams  and  Henry  W.  Sage.     Mr.  Smith  would  not 
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assent  to  organization  as  a  company.  In  a  manner  quite  his  own,  he 
sent  Thomas  M.  Clark,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  "  Magnetic,"  to  the 
meeting  for  organization,  with  directions  to  manage  so  as  to  be  appointed 
not  only  director,  but,  if  possible,  secretary  and  treasurer,  so  as  to 
secure  control  of  its  earnings.  He  imagined  the  New  York  and  Erie 
line  was  to  be  a  great  conduit  through  which  western  gold  would  come 
clinking  down  to  the  sea,  and  he  wanted  a  reliable  man  at  the  hopper. 
At  the  same  time  he  advised  Mr.  Cornell  not  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  supreme  control,  and  yet  to  direct,  if  possible,  all  arrangements. 
He  also  advised  that  the  cash  subscribers  mortgage  their  stock  at  short 
date,  to  the  patentees,  for  the  cost  of  the  patent,  so  as  to  secure  its 
issue.  All  these  measures  showed  how  thoroughly  he  understood  the 
meum  of  the  case.  In  the  meantime,  also,  he  was  heaping  up  a  rapidly 
accumulating  claim  on  Mr.  Cornell  for  both  patent  money  and  profits  of 
construction  which,  in  after  years,  he  caused  him  bitterly  to  remember. 
The  motives  for  building  the  Erie  line  are  thus  stated  by  Mr  Cornell, 
and  explains  the  point  of  dispute  about  side  lines  : 

"  I  became  interested  in  a  line  from  Ithaca  to  Auburn,  with  certain 
rights  as  to  connection  with  the  Buffalo  line  at  Auburn,  a  part  of  which 
was,  that  messages  should  go  from  Ithaca  to  New  York  at  the  same 
charge  that  an  equal  distance  was  charged  on  the  Buffalo  line.  This  I 
promised  the  citizens  of  Ithaca  ;  the  line  was  built,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  charge  seventy-seven  cents  from  Ithaca  to  New  York,  when 
the  charge  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  was  but  fifty-two  cents  —  the 
former  distance  only  350  miles  and  the  latter  over  500  miles.  The 
patentees  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  correct  tiie  error.  An  agree- 
ment was  made  with  Mr.  Faxton  to  carry  out  the  original  agreement  by 
paying  him  an  equivalent,  which  they  agreed  to,  giving  his  company  the 
patent  for  the  third  wire.  Mr.  Faxton  told  me,  afterward,  that  he 
knew  the  original  agreement  all  the  time,  but  here  he  saw  a  chance  to 
compel  the  patentees  to  give  up  the  right  of  putting  up  a  third  wire, 
and  thought  best  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

"  At  about  this  time  I  had  become  interested  with  Speed  in  the  con- 
tract for  the  Erie  and  Michigan  line,  and  I  questioned  Mr.  Faxton, 
President  of  the  New  York  and  Buffalo  line,  as  to  his  notions  about  the 
getting  the  western  business  to  New  York,  and  if  he  would  have  a  wire 
put  up  to  accommodate  that  business  ?  His  reply  was  that  he  would 
not  as  long  as  the  business  could  be  got  over  two  wires  by  full  working, 
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or  working  day  and  night,  as  '  he  had  rather  have  more  business  than 
faciUties,  than  to  have  more  facilities  than  business.'  Faxton,  also,  in 
disregard  of  the  v(3te  of  his  board  of  directors,  connected  himself  with 
the  O'Reilly  lines  at  Buffalo.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Faxton,  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  majority  of  his  stock  on 
that  line,  justified  myself  and  the  patentees  (meaning  F.  O.  J.  Smith)  in 
the  building  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  line.  If  I  had  not  occupied 
the  ground  O'Reilly  would  have  done  so." 

If  Mr.  Faxton  did  assume  the  unwise  position  thus  ascribed  to  him, 
it  had  no  sympathy  with  his  board.  In  the  proceedings  of  Faxton's 
company  an  offer  is  broadly  made  to  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Company, 
of  an  exclusive  wire,  of  the  best  quality,  to  be  erected  for  their  special 
use,  and  which  was  afterward  accepted. 

Mr.  Cornell  organized  a  company  to  construct  a  line  from  Ithaca  to 
Auburn,  with  the  design  of  continuing  it  through  to  Clyde  and  the  canal 
towns  of  western  New  York,  the  proper,  though  hitherto  unoccupied  ter- 
ritory of  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Company.  He  had  another 
company  organized  of  which  the  Hon.  John  H.  Selkreg  was  President, 
to  run  a  line  from  Binghampton  via  Owego,  Ithaca,  Trumansburgh  and 
Watkins  to  Corning.  Still  another  line  was  given  out  to  O.  E.  Allen  & 
Co.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  line  connecting  that  town  with  the  village 
of  Cold  Springs,  on  the  Hudson  river,  the  patent  of  which  was  sold  at 
$25  per  mile,  cash.  Still  another  feeder  was  projected  between  New- 
burgh  and  Albany  via  Kingston,  Catskill  and  Athens,  the  contract  for 
which  was  assigned  to  Henry  C.  Hepburn  of  New  York,  and  which  was 
organized  as  the  Hudson  River  Telegraph  Company,  but  pledged  to 
connect  with  the  Erie.  This  line  was  built  with  a  fine  galvanized  wire, 
but  the  patent  was  never  paid  for.  It  became  a  Bain  line,  and  after- 
ward formed  a  part  of  the  "  Merchants  State  Telegraph  Company," 
constructed  by  Henry  O'Reilly,  of  which  Marshall  Lefferts  was  the 
President,  and  was  finally  purchased,  with  that  line,  by  the  New  York, 
Albany  and  Buffalo  Company.  With  all  these  feeders,  and  with  a  line 
of  1,000  miles  penetrating  the  thickest  populations  of  the  west,  the 
"  New  York  and  Erie  Telegraph  "  was  a  perpetual  failure  from  the  start. 
It  was  a  great  artery,  but  had  no  faculty  for  propelling  blood. 

While   Mr.  Cornell  was  constructing  his  lines  through  the  southern 
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counties,  taking  the  wagon  roads  for  his  route,  a  man  of  keen  eye  and 
practical  sense  was  watching  him.  Charles  Minot  was  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Erie  Railway  Company.  He  early  saw  the  value  of  the 
telegraph  to  railroads  and  how  it  might  be  employed  to  direct  the  move- 
ment of  trains  at  every  point  along  the  road.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
his  knowledge  was  largely  acquired  by  conversations  with  Mr.  Cornell, 
whose  home  was  in  Ithaca.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Minot  induced  his 
company  to  construct  a  line  of  telegraph  poles  and  wires  along  the 
margin  of  the  railroad  property  without  reference  to  patents  and  with- 
out determining  the  machinery  to  be  employed.  It  was  constructed  by 
the  railroad  workmen.  Mr.  Cornell  supplied  insulators  and  also  Morse 
machinery  for  the  offices  to  be  opened.  The  insulators,  curiously  enough, 
considering  Mr.  Cornell's  practical  knowledge  of  insulation,  were  of 
brimstone,  inclosed  in  iron  hats,  and  utterly  valueless.  By  furnishing 
these  articles  he  thus  conveyed  the  idea  that  he  approved  the  railroad 
movement  and  at  which  the  patentees  took  great  umbrage.  On  its  com- 
pletion Mr.  Minot  offered  to  purchase  the  Morse  patent  for  railroad 
purposes,  on  fair  terms.  Mr.  Smith  refused  to  sell.  He  invited  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company  to  become  stockholders  of  the  Telegraph 
Company,  and  thus  acquire  the  right  to  use  the  Morse  instruments. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  Erie  Telegraph  had  so  shown  its  unreliable 
character  that  Mr.  Minot  declined  the  invitation,  remarking  that  "  he 
understood  the  Telegraph  Company  to  be  in  a  very  doubtful  state." 
He  wrote,  also,  very  placidly  to  Mr.  Smith  that  his  notion  was,  that 
after  its  completion  *'  our  company  would  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  Erie  Telegraph  Company  to  work  it  for  us."  It  seems  very  probable 
that  the  line  was  built  on  some  such  understanding.  It  so  happened 
that  after  a  short  struggle  against  circumstances  the  wire  of  the  Erie 
Telegraph  Company  was,  in  1852  and  1853,  transferred  from  the  poles 
along  the  turnpike  to  those  of  the  railroad  company,  and  by  gradual 
processes  the  line  became  merged  with  and  faded  into  the  property  of 
that  company.  In  1852  the  title  of  the  company  was  changed  to  "  The 
New  York  and  Western  Union  Telegraph  "  Company,  and  on  January 
II,  1853,  was  leased  to  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph 
Company,  for  two  years,  with  the  option  of  three  more,  at  the  rate  of 
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;|2,ooo  per  annum.  This  closed  the  line  as  an  opposition,  the  New 
York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Company  arranging  to  give  the  Erie  and 
Michigan  Company  a  special  wire  by  way  of  Buffalo,  for  their  exclu- 
sive use,  to  New  York.  The  lease  was  so  unproductive  that  it  was 
abandoned  at  the  close  of  the  first  two  years.  After  that  the  New  York 
and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  gradually  vanished  away. 

In  1851  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  having  constructed  their  tele- 
grai)h,    placed    it    under   two   superintendents.     L.    G.    Tillotson    was 

entrusted   with    the  eastern    section,  Owego   to  New  York,  and 

Chapin  from  Owego  to  Dunkirk.  Much  fierce  controversy  between  Mr. 
Cornell,  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Kendall  and  the  Railroad  Company  grew 
out  of  these  arrangements  in  which  the  patent  interest  was  practically 
lost.  The  constant  occupation,  also,  of  the  wire,  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  the  management  of  the  road,  rendered  it  useless  for  commercial 
business,  and  as  a  route  for  public  telegraph  business  it  long  ceased  to 
have  any  significance.  In  1864,  however,  the  right  of  way  was  given  by 
the  Erie  Railroad  Company  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to 
construct  a  line  of  several  wires  along  the  unoccupied  side  of  the  road 
bed  under  a  contract  for  a  certain  division  of  the  proceeds  of  offices 
which  that  company  might  open  thereon.  Under  this  right  a  new  and 
thoroughly  appointed  line  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Tillotson  for  the 
Western  Union  Company  during  the  following  year.  This  at  once 
made  the  route  valuable.  Ample  facilities  were  afforded  for  public 
business  without  interfering  with  the  railroad  service,  and  some  of  the 
most  valuable  through  wires  are  now  borne  on  the  poles  planted  along 
the  road  bed  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

In  1866,  Mr.  Tillotson,  who  was  too  active  and  ambitious  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  mere  superintendence  of  the  Railroad  Telegraphs, 
having  established  a  large  and  growing  business  in  New  York  as 
a  Telegraph  and  Railroad  supply  agent,  and  in  which  he  has  since 
acquired  an  ample  fortune,  resigned  his  superintendence  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  efficient  occupant  of  that  very  important  trust, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Holmes.  Mr.  Holmes  entered  the  service  at  Mast  Hope, 
New  York,  in  1856,  where  he  remained  until  1859,  when  from  a  percep- 
tion of  his  ability  and  fidelity  to  the  company,  he  was  appointed  divis- 
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ion  operator  of  the  Delaware  Division,  having  an  important  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  offices  therein.  In  1862  he  was  transferred  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  in  New  York,  and  in  1866 
succeeded   Mr.   Tillotson   as  General  Superintendent.     Mr.  Holmes  is 

also  District  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  is  much  es- 
teemed both  for  his  per- 
sonal qualities  and  his 
fidelity  and  efficiency 
as  an  officer  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Although  there  may 
have  been  occasion  for 
complaint  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road Company  "  ac- 
quired "  the  use  of  the 
Morse  apparatus,  and 
in  which  the  agent  of 
the  patent  was  chiefly 
at  fault  in  the  insane  refusal  to  grant  its  issue  even  when  a  fair 
value  was  offered  therefor,  the  loss  was  not  complete.  The  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  through  Mr.  Minot,  and  especially  through  his 
successor  D.  C.  McCallum,  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  whole  coun- 
try to  the  value  of  the  telegraph  as  a  vital  agent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railroads,  the  running  of  trains,  and  .the  safety  of  passen- 
gers. In  an  exceedingly  lucid  report  read  to  the  Board  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company  by  Mr.  McCallum,  he  used  the  following  lan- 
guage:  "  As  a  matter  of  actual  value,  and  after  much  reflection  and 
experience,  I  should  greatly  prefer  a  single  track  railroad  with  a  tele- 
graph by  its  side  to  direct  its  trains,  than  a  double  track  without  it." 
This  language  attracted  universal  attention.     It  had  much  to  do  in 
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establishing  the  intimate  connection  between  the  railroad  and  the 
telegraph  interests  of  the  country  which  now  everywhere  exists  to  so 
much  mutual  advantage. 

After  the  completion  of  the  "  New  York  and  Erie,"  and  all  the  numer- 
ous lines  which  Mr.  Cornell  had  set  in  motion,  Mr.  Smith  began  to 
weary  for  his  pay.  He  wrote  to  Speed  "  Cornell  should  now  direct 
steps  to  have  all  outstanding  lines  squared  up.  His  death  would 
involve  his  family,  myself,  Kendall,  Morse  and  Vail  in  a  doleful  melange. 
Die  he  must  like  all  the  rest  of  us."  Smith  wrote  truth,  which  a 
very  few  years  made  solemn.  Both  are  now  dead.  It  will  never  be 
known  how  much  of  Mr.  Cornell's  fortune  was  needed  to  settle  the  long- 
accumulating  and  carefully  noted  charges  for  that  which  Morse  and 
Vail  early  refused  to  accept  or  share  in, —  "the  profits  of  construction." 

Mr.  Cornell  never  became  warmly  attached  to  Mr.  Morse,  and 
claimed  for  himself  an  early  knowledge  of  some  important  features 
of  practical  telegraphy.  He  was  well  posted  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
He  invented  a  plough  to  make  a  trench  to  receive  the  pipe  which 
enclosed  the  wires  of  the  government  experimental  line  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington  and  which  he  exhibited  to  Professor 
Morse,  in  Portland,  in  1843.  The  lead  pipe  referred  to  was  made 
in  New  York  and  was  a  curiosity.  It  was  constructed  by  first  cast- 
ing the  lead  into  ingots  of  eighteen  inches  in  length  with  a  hole 
through  each  lengthwise,  and  then  passing  the  ingots  through  rollers 
over  a  hollow  mandrel  through  which  the  four  conducting  wires 
passed.  The  ends  of  the  ingots  were  then  soldered  and  the  condition 
of  the  whole  tested  by  an  exhaust  air-pump.  Mr.  Cornell  objected  to 
this  plan  and  recommended  a  force-pump,  which  he  claims  would  have 
made  the  pipe  a  success,  by  developing  the  defects  which  the  other  plan 
only  aided  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  conceal.  Mr.  Cornell  also 
claimed  that  he  suggested  important  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
the  register  which  Prof.  Morse  adopted.  These  were  entirely  me- 
chanical.    The  general  principle  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Cornell  claimed  also  what  he  regarded  as  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  relay  magnet.  Prof.  Morse,  he  asserted,  deemed  3000 
convolutions  of  cotton  covered  number  16  wire  round  the  core  essen- 
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tial  to  a  competent  magnet.  This  is  somewhat  curious  since  Morse's 
earliest  magnet  was  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  very  large  magnets  were  constructed  by  Prof. 
Morse  and  Mr.  Vail,  both  deeming  it  of  advantage  to  diminish  resist- 
ance to  the  lowest  amount.  Mr.  Cornell  says  he  first  suggested  small 
wire  such  as  was  in  actual  use  in  a  galvanometer  then  before  them  dur- 
ing the  tests  connected  with  the  government  line.  Prof.  Morse  objected 
to  the  galvanometer  wire  as  offering  such  resistance  as  to  cause  heat 
and  incandescence  such  as  appeared  in  the  experiments  of  Colt  and 
Robinson  with  the  sub-marine  battery.  As  this  seemed  conclusive,  Mr. 
Cornell  began  to  make  what  came  to  be  known  as  "wind  mill"  mag- 
nets, so  named  from  their  peculiar  form. 

Four  magnets  were  arranged  to  act  in  concert  upon  the  same  number 
of  armatures  attached  to  the  extremities  of  two  brass  arms  fixed  at 
right  angles  so  as  to  form  a  cross.  The  helices  of  these  magnets  were 
foifr  inches  in  diameter.  Each  helice  contained  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
of  wire.  The  first  of  these  he  used  January,  1846,  at  Fort  Lee.  Mr. 
Cornell  regarded  these  magnets  as  a  great  improvement  on  the  large 
magnets  first  made,  and  in  some  degree  they  \\ere.  A  better  mag- 
net was,  however,  constructed  in  Washington,  as  early  as  1845,  of  num- 
ber 32  silk  covered  copper  wire,  in  Prof.  Morse's  rooms,  by  Charles  T. 
Smith,  now  of  New  York,  and  no  large  magnets  were  constructed 
thereafter. 

The  following  letter,  while  exhibiting  the  pleasant  relations  once  exist- 
ing between  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  O'Reilly,  in  its  allusions  to  the  intro- 
duction of  iron  conductors  and  the  modern  fine  wire  magnets  gives  a 
proximate  date  to  their  introduction.  Mr.  O'Reilly  had  a  keen  eye  for 
beauty,  and  seized,  eagerly  and  enthusiastically,  a  practical  suggestion. 
Mr.  O'Reilly  undoubtedly  erected  the  first  line  having  iron  wire  as  the 
main  conductor.  Mr.  Kendall  directed  him  in  December,  1845,  to 
enquire  into  the  practicability  of  its  use,  and  on  what  terms  it  could  be 
obtained,  and  hinting  at  the  probable  necessity  of  abandoning  copper 
conductors.  It  was  erected  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the 
section  of  which  between  the  former  city  and  the  Susquehanna  river 
was  erected  under  my  supervision  and  "  tarred  "  by  my  own  hands : 
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Philadelphia  Exchange,  March  lo,  1846. 
Professor  Morse : 

Dear  Sir  —  On  your  return  through  this  city,  I  hope  you  will  delay 
over  one  train  to  examine  the  instruments  I  am  having  made  from 
drawings  by  Mr.  Reid.  I  think  they  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  name 
(the  Morseograph)  which  I  propose  to  engrave  on  them.  I  have  often 
expressed  the  opinion  that  no  instruments  should  be  used  that  were  not 
approved  by  the  patentees  on  any  line. 

I  am  now  personally  attending  to  cording  the  line  to  Baltimore  with 
iron  four  strand  cord  which  I  have  had  made  for  the  purpose.  As  to 
the  power  of  transmitting  the  fluid,  you  would  not  have  doubted  it  (if 
you  did  at  all  doubt)  -had  you  been  with  us  when  a  shock  was  sent 
through.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  needless  to  coat  with  gum 
to  preserve  from  rust;  but  as  some  think  it  best  to  do  so,  the  iron  cord 
is  coated  with  coal-tar,  the  best  article  I  have  found  after  many  trials. 

Our  line  between  Lancaster  and  Harrisburgh  works  elegantly,  and 
the  main  and  local  batteries  are  reduced  to  so  small  a  force  of  cups  that 
one  may  almost  begin  to  imagine  that  your  telegraph  will  work  itsplf. 
The  new  instrument  I  am  making  will  combine  solidity  with  beauty, 
and  form  a  fine  association  with  your  new  miniature  magnets. 

HENRY  O'REILLY. 

The  harp  register,  above  referred  to,  was  manufactured  by  Clark  & 
Son,  of  Philadelphia,  and  greatly  pleased  Prof.  Morse.  Its  workmanship 
was  superior,  and  its  appearance  gave  a  touch  of  romance 
to  its  performance  which  would  find  no  favor  in  these  more 
practical  times.  In  truth,  all  effort  to  carry  beauty  into 
telegraphic  forms  has  been  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
TUE  MORSEOGRAPH.  who  attempted  it.  It  had  no  such  effect  on  Henry  O'Reilly, 
whose  tastes  were  as  fine  as  his  hatreds  were  bitter. 

At  Ithaca,  New  York,  December  9th,  1874,  at  the  age  of  67,  after 
accumulating  a  large  fortune,  and  after  having,  for  some  years,  retired 
from  telegraphic  pursuits,  Ezra  Cornell  was  carried  to  his  grave.  Few 
men's  fortunes  have  borne  so  abundant  fruit  in  the  work  of  elevating 
mankind. 

Mr.  Cornell  vvas  born  at  Westchester  Landing,  New  York,  January 
II,  1807.  At  the  age  of  21  he  went  to  Ithaca,  New  York,  where  he  ever 
afterward  resided.     His  earliest  occupation  there  was  in  the  machine 
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shop  belonging  to  the  cotton  mill  of  Otis  Eddy,  which  occupied  the 
site  where  now  stand  the  stately  buildings  of  Cornell  University. 
Wisely  retaining  the  stock  issued  to  him  by  the  companies  he  organized, 
it  multiplied  and  increased  in  value  until  he  became  rich.  It  was  then 
that,  recollecting  the  years  of  his  boyhood,  when  he  struggled  toward 
manhood  with  limited  education  and  without  the  aids  to  acquire  it 
which  he  now  saw  possible  to  provide  for  others,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  endowing  a  grand  institution  where  instruction  in  any  study,  to  any 
person,  could  be  given.  To  this  idea  of  a  university  he  devoted  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  planning,  with  consummate  perseverance,  the 
foundations  on  which  it  was  to  rest.  By  a  gift  of  ^500,000  he  secured 
for  it  a  State  appropriation  of  989,000  acres  of  valuable  western  lands 
and  a  generous  charter  from  the  State  of  New  York.  He  also  presented 
200  acres  of  land  as  the  site  of  the  University  and  a  College  of  Agri- 
culture in  connection  therewith.  He  made  other  gifts  amounting  to 
about  .'^roo,ooo,  besides  transferring  to  the  institution  the  Jewett 
geological  collection  which  had  cost  him  $10,000.  Thus  nobly,  and 
broadly,  and  generously,  did  Ezra  Cornell,  without  the  advantages  of 
early  culture,  and  with  the  refinement  only  of  an  honest  purpose  and  a 
manly  understanding,  make  his  name  immortal. 

Mr.  Cornell  was  without  brilliant  qualities.  There  was  little  of 
poetry  or  joyousness  in  his  nature.  He  was  remarkable  chiefly  for 
strong  convictions,  pertinacity,  exactitude,  sound,  stern  judgment.  He 
was  a  rigid  economist,  both  in  his  own  living  and  in  all  he  did,  and  yet 
in  the  breadth  of  plan  and  in  the  amplitude  and  method  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  University,  Mr.  Cornell  developed  a  comprehensiveness 
which  justly  entitles  him  to  greatness.  His  personal  frugality  appears 
now  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  sublime  design.  In  this  view  of  him  the  public 
will  remember  and  regard  him.  Not  long  before  his  death  Mr.  Cornell 
was  sent,  by  his  townsmen,  to  the  State  Legislature,  as  a  Member  of 
Assembly  and  became,  soon  after,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  positions  which  he  filled  honorably  to  himself  and  use- 
fully to  his  constituents. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 


The  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  E.  M.  Telegraph  Company, 

nV  XE  W  Y  O  R  K,  the  gateway  of  the  nation's  commerce,  the  repre- 
-i^^  sentative  of  its  wealth,  life  and  vigor,  was  the  natural  centre  of 
a  system  which  proposed  to  extinguish' distance  and  annihilate  time. 
It  was  to  have  been  expected  tliat  the  Metropolitan  city,  thought 
to  be  always  wide  awake  to  its  own  interests,  would  have  been  the  first 
to  realize  the  value  of  the  telegraph,  to  have  pushed  it  to  universal 
employment,  and  centralized  its  control.  But  New  York  looked  at  the 
telegraph  baby  boy  through  unimaginative  eyes,  and  glancing  at  it  over 
its  clean  shirt  collar  and  close-shaven  chin,  said,  with  cold  emphasis, 
"it  isn't  mine."  The  capitalist  wanted  an  investment.  So  far  the  tele- 
graph was  only  an  appeal  to  enterprise.  Its  power  of  gain  was  unproved. 
Had  some  men,  at  that  time,  properly  estimated  its  capacity,  realized 
its  adaptation  to  human  necessities,  and  applied  to  it  their  great  wealth 
and  skill  of  organization,  the  telegraph  as  a  great  national  power  would 
have,  at  an  earlier  period,  gathered  to  it  the  elements  of  its  future 
triumph.  As  it  was,  it  found  no  friends  in  great  Manhattan.  It  was 
reserved  to  the  inland  cities  of  Rochester  and  Utica  to  take  hold  of 
the  giant  child  and  rear  it  to  national  greatness. 

In  Utica  as  in  Rochester,  there  has  always  been  a  circle  of  solid, 
somewhat  rough  and  practical  men,  always  wide  awake  to  enterprises 
of  this  character,  a  kind  of  frontier  men,  quick,  impetuous,  daring, 
ready  for  any  new  thing  which  had  in  it  the  necessity  of  pluck,  the 
possibility  of  success.  Prominent  among  these,  in  1845,  were  Theodore 
S.  Faxton,  John  Butterfield  and  Hiram  Greenman,  the  pioneers  of  the 
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old  stage  lines  through  central  and  eastern  New  York.  They  had  all 
cracked  their  whips  from  the  stage  box,  knew  how  to  plant  a  good  cow 
hide  boot  on  the  foot-board,  and  instinctively  took  to  any  thing  that  had 
"  go  "  in  it.  These  men  became  at  once  interested  in  the  telegraph. 
It  was  in  their  line.  And  so  first  Butterfield,  who  was  a  great  traveler, 
and  then  Faxton,  found  their  way  to  Washington  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  building  and  opening  of  the  government  line.  They  were  not 
the  men  to  buy  pigs  in  bags,  or  to  accept  any  thing  at  second  hand. 
So  they  characteristically  footed  it  out  from  Washington  to  see  Ezra 
Cornell  at  his  work,  and  then  cautiously  and  quietly  watched  the  open- 
ing of  the  government  offices.  With  the  utmost  care  they  made 
themselves  familiar  with  all  the  details,  and  formed  their  judgment  of 
the  value  of  the  invention  by  what  they  saw.  They  soon  determined 
to  secure  it  for  their  own  State,  and  early  in  June,  1845,  Mr.  Butter- 
field  had  closed  a  contract  with  Mr.  Kendall  to  erect  a  line  of  Morse 
telegraph,  curiously  enough  having  its  termini  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  Albany  and  Utica.  Springfield  was  designed 
to  be  the  connecting  point  with  the  New  York  and  Boston  Company, 
the  absurdity  of  which  was  soon  apparent.  The  eastern  terminus  was 
not  long  after  changed  to  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  while  Mr. 
Butterfield  was  returning  from  Washington  on  this  errand  that,  on 
June  7th,  he  met,  on  the  Albany  night  boat,  Henry  O'Reilly,  of  Roch- 
ester, to  whom  he  imparted  the  nature  of  his  project,  and  so  fired  him 
with  the  idea  of  a  similar  mission  that,  in  eight  days,  Mr.  O'Reilly  had 
in  his  possession  the  important  contract  which  bears  his  name. 

On  July  16,  1845,  an  association  was  formed  in  Utica,  and  arrange- 
ments initiated  to  construct  the  "  Springfield,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Tel- 
egraph Line."  Trustees  were  appointed.  These  were  Theodore  S. 
Faxton,  John  Butterfield,  Hiram  Greenman,  Henry  Wells  and  Crawford 
Livingston.  The  capital  of  the  company  to  be  organized  was  to  be 
^200,000  with  the  right  of  increase  to  $250,000.  The  shares  were  fixed 
at  $50.  $100,000  of  the  capital  stock  was  to  be  issued  to  the  patentees 
as  the  consideration  of  the  patent.  The  trustees  became  the  contract- 
ors to  construct  the  line  which  was  to  be  one  of  two  wires  of  number 
14  copper  wire,  to  have  25  poles  per  mile,  and  to  be  insulated  with  the 
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wooden  pin  and  glass  knob  of  the  "  Magnetic."  The  terms  for  building 
were  $200  per  mile.  The  patentees  had  no  interest  in  the  contract,  and 
very  early  in  the  construction  of  telegraphic  lines  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr. 
Vail  very  properly  refused  to  be  connected  with  profits  derived  from 
this  source. 

Having  wisely  secured  a  change  in  the  terminus  from  Springfield, 
Mass.,  to  New  York,  steps  were  promptly  taken  to  interest  the  public 
attention.  This  was  first  done  by  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  to  the  fair  grounds  near  that  city,  then  open.  It  was  built  by 
O.  S.  Wood  in  September,  1845.  This  gave  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
a  large  number  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  witness  the 
machinery,  in  action.  In  the  month  following  Mr.  Wood,  for  a  similar 
purpose,  built  a  line  from  Buffalo  to  Lockport,  which  was  opened 
iVovember  7th,  1845.  This  was  the  first  line  opened  in  America  for 
regular  commercial  business.  The  first  message  sent  was  one  announc- 
ing a  whig  victory  in  Niagara.  The  tariff  was  peculiar.  The  charge 
for  twenty-five  words  was  twenty-five  cents.  For  a  twelve  word  answer 
the  charge  was  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  Extra  words  over  twenty- 
five  and  under  fifty  Avere  charged  half  a  cent  per  word.  Over  fifty 
words  the  charge  was  quarter  of  a  cent  per  word.  The  tariff  for  send- 
ing a  name  to  and  fro  over  the  wire,  and  which  was  a  primitive  mode  of 
"  raising  the  wind  "  in  the  absence  of  regular  business,  was  six  and  a 
quarter  cents.  A  small  fee  was  charged  for  delivery.  It  is  a  somewhat 
curious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Wood  instructed  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Lockport  office  Hon.  George  H.  Boughton,  formerly  canal  com- 
missioner, under  whom  Mr.  Wood  had,  at  a  former  period,  served  as 
subordinate  engineer  upon  the  Genesee  Valley  canal.  Samuel  P.  Carter 
took  temporary  charge  of  the  office  at  Buffalo. 

Meanwhile  the  State  was  thoroughly  canvassed  by  Mr.  Faxton  and  a 
fair  subscription  secured.  The  earliest  subscribers  were  Theodore  Fax- 
ton,  John  Parsons,  John  Butterfield,  J.  B.  Miller,  Hiram  Greenman,  W. 
Norris  and  W.  J.  Bacon  of  Utica;  J.  W.  Brooks,  E.  N.  Buell,  Asa 
Sprague,  J.  Chappell,  William  Pitkin,  D.  M.  Dewey  and  Isaac  Butts  of 
Rochester;  J.  Wilkinson,  L.  H.  Redfield,  S.  S.  Weaver  and  Hamilton 
White  of  Syracuse;  A.  G.  Smith,   E.  P.  Williams  and  T.  Y.  How,  Jr. 
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of  Auburn  ;  Henry  Wells,  George  Davis,  G.  E.  Hays,  F.  Rumsey  and 
S.  T.  Otwater  of  Buffalo ;  Crawford  Livingston  of  New  York ;  E.  Cor- 
nell, Ithaca ;  M.  W.  Priest,  D.  and  J.  Petrie,  and  A.  G.  Story  of  Little 
Falls.  These  subscriptions  having  been  secured,  the  work  of  construc- 
tion was  energetically  commenced. 

The  first  section  of  the  line  was  built  between  Albany  and  Utica. 
To  this  Mr.  Faxton  devoted  his  whole  time  and  took  great  interest  in 
its  construction.  He  was  a  blunt,  honest,  rugged,  fearless,  outspoken 
man,  and  of  very  practical  mental  qualities.  Some  of  his  friends  laughed 
at  his  zeal  in  the  new  enterprise,  which  many  deemed  utterly  foolish  and 
visionary.  An  Albany  cashier,  who,  like  many  others,  had  admired 
Faxton  for  his  energy  and  good  judgment,  hailed  him  one  day  from 
the   bank  door,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  crazy. 

"  No  more  than  you  are  "  was  the  sharp  reply,  "  nor  half  so  much." 

"  Why,  Faxton,"  said  the  banker,  compassionately,  "  you  are  the  last 
man  I  would  have  suspected  to  have  been  caught  by  such  a  visionary 
thing  as  this.     Hadn't  you  better  give  it  up  and  go  home.?  " 

Turning  sharp  upon  him,  and  in  vigorous  Saxon  of  a  somewhat 
irreverent  type,  Faxton  exclaimed  :  "  See  here,  old  fellow,  in  a  year  from 
now  you  will  be  in  such  need  of  this  crazy  thing  that  you  will  be  want- 
ing to  commute.  Put  that  in  your  pipe,  old  fellow,  and  smoke 
it.  Good  bye.  "  And  the  prophecy  was  true,  for  this  financial 
functionary  actually  did  apply  to  Faxton  for  commutation  before  the 
year  expired.  It  was  Mr.  Faxton 's  turn  to  laugh  then,  which  he 
did,  and  much  enjoyed,  but  left  the  question  of  commutation  for 
future  consideration.  He  did  not  take  to  men  who  laughed  at  him  or 
derided  his  judgment. 

The  line  from  Albany  to  Utica  was  finished  January  31,  1846,  and 
the  offices  were  opened,  at  Utica,  in  "  The  Triangle,"  and  at  Albany 
in  the  Exchange  building,  by  O.  S.  Wood  and  S.  P.  Carter.  The  relays 
were  composed  of  eight  coils  of  No.  16  copper  wire  weighing  10  pounds 
each,  made  by  Ezra  Cornell.  The  local  battery  was  12  cells  of  Grove ! 
The  machinery  used  by  the  company  after  the  first  instruments  had 
done  their  work  was  manufactured  by  S.  W.  Chubbuck,  of  Utica,  an 
excellent  mechanic,  and  somewhat  of  an  antiquarian.     So  excellent 
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were  the  instruments  made  by  Mr.  Chubbuck  that  the  Canadian  lines 
were  supplied  almost  wholly  from  his  shop.  He  was  accurate  and  con- 
scientious. He  and  his  son, —  the  latter  of  whom  inherits  all  his  father's 
good  qualities,  —  were  the  originators  of  the  pony  sounder  which 
so  soon  attained  a  wide  use,  when  the  reception  of  messages  by 
sound  came  to  be  the  all  but  universal  method.  Some  of  the  first 
fine  wire  relays  were  made  by  him.  The  operator  at  Utica,  when 
that  office  was  first  opened  to  the  public,  was  W.  B.  Ransom, 
afterward  of  San  Francisco.  H.  F.  Makepeace  soon  after  became 
receiver  there.  At  Albany  S.  P.  Carter,  aided  by  John  Johnson,  had 
charge.  The  opening  of  these  offices  caused  great  excitement.  The 
newspapers  of  that  day  show  how  intensely  the  public  mind  was 
interested.  One  of  the  early  feats  of  these  primitive  times  was  to  tele- 
graph, from  Albany  to  Utica,  the  New  York  news  brought  up  by  the 
Albany  boats  of  the  People's  line,  which  arrived  in  Albany  at  5  A.  m, 
A  few  words,  by  telegraph,  was  a  great  thing  in  Utica  then.  It  fell  on 
Judge  J.  W.  Bacon,  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  to  go  down  mornings 
to  poke  the  operators  out  of  bed  in  time  to  get  the  news.  Gustavus 
W.  Swan,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  telegraphy  in  New  York, 
who  succeeded  Ransom,  has  still  a  vivid  impression  of  Judge  Bacon's 
fidelity  as  a  poker. 

Meanwhile  the  line  was  pushed  through  from  New  York  to  Albany, 
and  from  Utica  to  Buffalo.  The  latter  was  completed  on  July  3,  1846. 
The  former  was  delayed  until  September  9th,  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  procuring  copper  wire,  and  because  it  had  to  be  built  along  the 
route  of  the  public  highway.  Mr.  O.  S.  Wood  constructed  the  line 
through  New  York  city,  commencing  at  Post's  Building,  where  the 
first  office  was  located,  through  Exchange  Place  up  Broadway  to  Union 
Square,  and  thence  to  Harlem  via  Fourth  avenue.  He  had  a  lively 
time  of  it  in  obtaining  riglit  of  way,  and  livelier  still  in  handling  the 
raw  Irishmen,  just  landed,  who  put  up  his  poles.  The  first  pole  was 
planted  on  the  corner  of  Wall  street  and  Broadway,  August  17,  1845. 
The  office  at  Poughkeepsie  was  opened  October  19,  1846  —  N.  T.  Cur- 
tiss,  afterward  well  known  as  the  American  Company's  receiver  at 
New  York,  having  been   appointed    manager.       Hudson    was  ojoened 
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October  28,  1846,  Ben  Carter  manager.  Troy  was  opened  August  7th, 
by  John  Johnson. 

On  the  upper  section  between  Utica  and  Buffalo  the  offices  were 
opened  as  follows:  Syracuse  was  opened  May  ist,  W.  Partridge,  man- 
ager. Auburn,  May  25th,  by  E.  F.  Barnes,  who  took  charge  soon  after 
at  Rochester.  Geneva,  November  9th,  1846,  in  the  fire  engine  house, 
Park  Fellows,  manager.  Canandaigua  was  opened  somewhat  later  by 
C.  C.  Butler,  now  a  wealthy  owner  of  real  estate  in  California.  When  the 
office  was  opened  in  the  basement  of  Congress  Hall,  Rochester,  June  i, 
the  whole  city  seemed  under  a  general  excitement.  As  soon  as  the 
machinery  was  connected  and  the  operator  had  adjusted  his  relay, 
Albany  was  heard  pounding  away  at  his  key,  and  asking  Roches- 
ter "  Do  you  hear  me?"  On  Rochester  sending  back  the  delighted 
reply,  "To  be  sure  I  do,"  Albany  quickly  rejoined  "Ha!  ha!  Dr. 
Tichenor,  give  me  your  hand!"  These  words,  communicated  to  the 
attending  crowd,  were  caught  up  by  the  excited  spectators  and  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  telegraph  and  the  mysterious  hand 
shaking  was  on  every  lip.  The  morning  papers  teamed  with  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  machinery  and  the  influence  which  the  telegraph 
was  to  exert  on  human  history.  The  sanctums  of  the  editors  were 
aglow  with  prophecy.  A  similar  reception  attended  the  opening  of  the 
office  at  Buffalo,  which  was  accomplished  July  3,  1846,  and  which  was 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  Mansion  House,  a  well-known  hotel  of 
that  city. 

It  is  claimed  that  between  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  for  the  first  time, 
more  than  two  offices,  one  at  either  terminus,  was  worked  on  the  same 
circuit.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  on  this  circuit,  fine  wire  magnets,  of  the 
class  now  in  universal  use,  were  first  employed.  This  is  not  correct. 
They  were  constructed  after  first  carefully  testing  at  Washington  with  one 
made  in  Mr.  Morse's  rooms  by  Charles  T.  Smith,  in  1845,  under  Mr. 
Vail's  directions  by  James  Clark  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  as  early  as 
January,  1846.  These  were  in  use  as  early  as  February,  1846,  on  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company's  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Fort  Lee. 
A  better  founded  claim  for  originality  was  in  the  working  of  two  inde- 
pendent sections  of  line  in'  opposite  directions  by  the  same  main  bat- 
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tery  which  was  done  between  Albany  and  Syracuse  by  a  Grove  battery 
of  38  cups  grounded  at  Utica,  the  circuits  being  respectively  53  and  97 
miles. 

The  whole  line  was  completed  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  September 
9,  1846.  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Carter  took  charge  at  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  O. 
S.  Wood  at  New  York,  and  the  line  was  at  once  successfully  inaugurated 
and  thrown  open  for  public  business. 

Before  the  main  line  was  completed,  R.  E.  Darrow  built  a  line  from 
Troy  to  Saratoga,  which  was  manned  by  John  Johnson  at  Troy,  and  H. 
F.  Makepeace  at  Saratoga.  Their  chief  visitors  were  boys,  who 
flattened  their  noses  against  the  windows  looking  in  at  the  sad  managers. 
There  was  not  business  enough  done  out  of  which  to  pay  board  bills. 
Stirred  by  their  anxious  landladies,  who,  with  a  perceptiveness  peculiar 
to  their  race,  easily  read  poverty  in  their  eyes,  Johnson  and  Makepeace 
started  on  a  lecturing  tour.  Johnson  did  the  talking,  while  Make- 
peace, who  had  a  wise  look,  did  the  demonstrating.  Both  kept 
an  eye  on  the  receipts  and  held  the  hat  between  them.  The  trip 
was  successful.  Before  the  main  line  was  completed  they  had  re- 
turned, paid  their  bills,  and  were  happy.  For  some  years  the  Sara- 
toga line  was  regarded  as  poor  property.  In  1848  it  was  leased  to 
Melancthon  W.  Ferine  and  G.  W.  Briggs  for  one  year  at  ten  dollars  a  mile. 
It  was  added  to  the  main  line  in  1854  and  soon  became  productive. 
After  the  line  was  completed  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  a  number 
of  intermediate  offices  were  called  for.  Schenectady  was  opened  De- 
cember 15,  1846,  by  John  D.  Stone.  Gustavus  W.  Swan  opened  Rome 
October  28th,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Raymond  and  its  present 
manager,  W.  O.  Shelley.  Little  Falls  was  opened  March  ist,  1848,  mana- 
ger, S.  G.  Lynch,  now  Gen.  Stager's  polite  and  able  secretary  at  Chicago. 

After  Mr.  Wood  opened  the  New  York  office  and  had,  for  a  season, 
given  it  his  personal  attention,  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  McGowan 
who,  on  January  3d,  1853,  accompanied  by  George  McGowan,  William 
Butcher  and  Thomas  Newton  of  the  same  office,  went  to  Australia  and 
started  the  Australian  Telegraph  lines  under  the  Morse  system.  His 
successor  was  N.  S.  B.  Miner.  To  him  succeeded  Frank  Palmer  who 
became,  soon  after,  superintendent  of  the  eastern  section.     Following 
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him  as  manager  at  New  York  was  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  now  so  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  politics  of  the  Empire  State.  Mr.  Cornell 
entered  the  service  in  his  boyhood,  was  manager  at  Cleveland  on  the 
Erie  and  Michigan  line,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  adroit 
of  sound  operators.  He  was  succeeded,  under  my  own  superintend- 
ency,  by  Charles  Whiting,  a  young  man  of  fine  ability,  and  finally  by 
A.  S.  Brown,  now  Superintendent  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Metropol- 
itan District  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

The  first  meeting  of  stockholders  for  organization  was  held  in  Utica, 
New  York,  September  7,  1S46.  There  were  present  T.  S.  Faxton,  John 
Wilkinson,  Henry  Wells,  Crawford  Livingston,  Ezra  Cornell,  T.Y.  Howe, 
Jr.,  M.  Haskell,  Amos  Kendall,  John  Butterfield,  Hiram  Greenman, 
W.  Morris,  W.  J.  Bacon.  The  directors  elected  were  :  Theodore  S. 
Faxton,  John  Wilkinson,  John  Butterfield,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Hiram 
Greenman,  Thos.  Y.  How,  Jr.,  Crawford  Livingston,  Asa  Sprague. 
Mr.  Faxton  was  elected  President  and  Treasurer,  and  he,  with  Messrs. 
Butterfield  and  Wilkinson  were  constituted  as  an  executive  committee. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1846,  the  line  having  been  completed  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo,  the  idea  of  a  State  Associated  Press  was  practi- 
cally born  by  a  call  from  President  Faxton,  for  a  meeting  of  Editors,  by 
telegraph,  in  the  various  offices  at  that  time  open.  This  started  the 
idea  of  a  federation  for  the  supply  of  telegraphic  news.  The  first  daily 
reports  to  the  press  of  the  State  were  sent  January  i,  1847. 

In  November,  the  result  of  the  State  elections  was  telegraphed  over 
the  wires  amid  the  most  intense  excitement,  and  the  result  known  by 
midnight.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1847,  Governor  Young's  message  of 
5,000  words  was  sent  over  the  wires,  from  Albany  to  New  York,  in. two 
and  a  half  hours,  by  W.  C.  Buell  and  John  Johnson.  O.  S.  and  O.  E. 
Wood  received  it  in  New  York.  It  was  regarded  as  a  great  success. 
A  horse  express,  started  by  the  New  York  Herald  as,  at  full  speed,  it 
reached  White  Plains,  heard  the  news  boys  calling  out  in  the  street  New 
York  extras  with  the  message,  and  gave  up  the  fruitless  race.  The 
horse  express  was  ended.  The  New  York  Herald,  naturally  enough, 
resisted   the  telegraph.     It  is  now,  probably,  its  largest  patron. 

During  the  winter  of  1846-7  a  sleet  storm  nearly  obliterated  the  line 
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from  Albany  to  Amsterdam,  and  from  Troy  to  Hudson.  Its  operations 
were  almost  entirely  suspended  for  six  weeks.  That  settled,  as  it  had  done 
elsewhere,  the  question  of  copper  wire,  which  was  ordered  to  be  removed. 
Iron  wire,  plain  No.  9,  was  at  once  ordered  to  be  purchased  for  the  whole 
line.  The  sale  of  the  copper  wire  covered  the  whole  cost  of  the  change, 
and  the  one  was  made  to  supersede  the  other  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Yet, 
before  this  destructive  storm,  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  line 
until  March,  1847,  it  had  worked  so  well  and  on  the  whole  so  uniformly, 
that  Professor  Morse  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  office  in 
New  York,  quietly  enjoying  the  fruition  of  his  work,  and  regarded  this 
as  his  pet  line.  Its  working  quality  was  superior  to  most  other  lines. 
Even  on  it,  however,  as  on  almost  all  others  at  this  period,  transmission 
was  tardy  and  uncertain.  The  way  business  was  soon  so  large  as  to 
greatly  retard  "  through  "  messages.  It  was  quite  common  for  despatches 
to  accumulate,  during  many  hours,  at  either  end,  while  intermediate 
offices  fought  vigorously  for  a  chance  to  work  off  their  business,  and 
then  New  York  and  Buffalo  would  send,  alternately,  fifty  or  more  mes- 
sages at  a  time,  to  each  other.    Night  work,  to  a  late  hour,  was  the  rule. 

There  was  a  faithful  character  at  Schenectady,  named  Walsh,  once  a 
vender  of  pea-nuts  on  the  railroad  platform,  but  who  had  become  man- 
ager of  the  Schenectady  office,  who  often  kept  the  line  on  a  howl  from 
end  to  end.  If  Walsh  had  a  message  which  he  deemed  important,  it  was 
bound  to  go  if  it  took  him  all  day  to  get  possession  of  the  wire.  It  was 
a  sight  to  see  him  as  the  sweat  rolled  down  his  big  brow,  while  he 
fought  his  way  to  the  occupation  of  the  line  and  got  his  message  off. 
He  was  an  honest  man  and  went  to  church,  but  he  caused  a  great 
amount  of  profanity.  A  few  others  had  similar  fighting  qualities.  The 
service,  at  that  period,  was  protracted  and  exacting.  A  manager's  day 
averaged  sixteen  hours.  It  remained  so  until  additional  wires  and  an 
improved  outside  condition  made  it  possible  to  separate  the  local  and 
through  business. 

On  May  ist,  1847,  when  the  Albany  office  had  been  removed  to  the 
Delavan  House,  Mr.  Carter  undertook  to  receive  a  message  from  Utica, 
but  the  paper  twisted,  and  as  he,  with  difficulty,  undertook  to  translate 
the  message,  W.  C.    Buell,    who  was  sitting  near,  said  "  I  think  Utica 
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asks  if  the  nine  o'clock  train  has  arrived,"  scarcely  knowing  how  the 
knowledge  came  to  him.  Carter  was  much  astonished  to  find  it  correct 
and  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  the  Evening  Journal,  who  was  present,  made  it 
the  subject  of  an  article  so  interesting  that  it  was  extensively  copied 
even  in  Europe.     Thus  Buell  is  one  of  the  original   sound  claimants. 

On  opening  the  line  for  business  President  Faxton's  first  act  was  to 
offer  a  bonus  of  ;|ioo  to  every  operator  who  remained  in  service  an 
entire  year.  Ezra  Cornell  was  appointed  superintendent  October  6, 
1846,  with  a  salary  of  |i,75o,  but  soon  after  resigned,  when  Mr.  Faxton 
took  the  reins  and  managed  things  generally  with  much  characteristic 
vigor.  He  had  a  protective  law  passed  by  the  legislature,  as  early  as 
May  13,  1845,  ''ii^d  being  greatly  annoyed  by  the  destruction  of  insula- 
tors, and  even  the  shooting  of  the  wire  by  marksmen  and  others,  offered 
a  reward  of  $too  for  their  apprehension.  The  insulators  were  a  grand 
mark  for  school  boys,  few  of  whom  could  resist  the  desire  to  take  a  shy 
at  them  with  the  first  convenient  stone. 

One  of  the  first  contests  which  arose  was  in  connection  with  the 
rights  of  side  lines  which  were  reserved  by  the  patent  conveyance  to 
the  patentees,  and  yet  with  which,  when  built,  an  exclusive  connection 
on  specific  terms  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  patent,  enforced,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  was  the  division  of  a  tariff  based  upon  distance  as  on 
the  main  line  on  all  messages  going  over  both  and  divided  accordingly. 
Much  angry  negotiation  was  the  result.  The  dispute  was  finally  settled 
by  an  agreement  to  convey  the  patent  to  the  company  covering  all  side 
routes,  for  which  an  issue  of  ^40,000  stock  as  soon  as  300  miles  of  such 
line  was  constructed,  was  to  be  made,  the  patentees  to  abandon  all 
claims  for  issues  of  stock  on  extra  wires  on  the  main  line. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  Mr.  Samuel  Porter,  who  had  built  the  line  from 
Niagara  to  Toronto,  and  stretched  the  first  wire  across  the  Niagara 
river,  was  appointed  superintendent.  He  soon  after  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  House  Printing  Company.  In  1852  he  built  the  marine  line 
to  Sandy  Hook,  and  at  a  later  day  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
lines  of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company  from  Chicago  to  Omaha. 
He  died,  much  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  February  22,  1874. 

The  first  dividend,  one  of  three  per  cent,  was  declared  February  15, 
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1847.  A  second,  of  four  per  cent,  was  declared  October  i  of  the  same 
year.  This  greatly  encouraged  all  parties.  While,  however,  dividends 
were  making  all  happy,  a  cloud  was  gathering  in  the  east.  The  House 
State  Printing  Telegraph  Company  was  organized  and  incorporated 
under  the  State  Telegraph  law,  with  Freeman  M.  Edson,  Samuel  L. 
Selden,  Cambridge  Livingston,  Francis  Morris,  Hiram  Sibley  and  John 
B.  Richards  as  corporators.  Of  course  that  meant  business.  A  line, 
bearing  two  large  wires,  was  started  from  New  York  and  pushed  through 
to  Buffalo,  for  the  new  company.  War,  of  course,  ensued.  Faxton 
called  his  board  together,  and  a  resolution  of  "  non-intercourse  with  all 
lines  not  working  under  the  patent  of  Professor  Morse,"  was  passed. 
This  order  was  also  to  meet  the  operations  of  still  another  company 
which  was  covering  the  State  with  its  circulars,  under  the  leadership  of 
Marshall  Lefferts  and  Henry  O'Reilly,  and  which  proposed  to  use  the 
Bain  Patent  in  working  its  wires.  It  was  determined  to*liave  a  good 
stand  up  square  fight,  all  around,  with  the  whole  of  them.  Faxton  was 
a  good  deal  of  a  belligerent,  was  partial  to  a  fight  and  the  sound  of 
battle  roused  him.  Dividends  were  stopped  for  two  years.  The  Bain 
line  was  called  "The  Merchants'  State  Telegraph  Company;"  was  care- 
fully built,  had  two  splendid  No.  8  English  galvanized  wires  from  New 
York  to  Cold  Springs ;  there  crossing  the  river  and  passing  up  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  to  Albany  by  a  line  originally  built  for  connection 
with  the  Erie  Telegraph  Company,  and  was  continued  thence  by  the 
line  of  the  canal  to  Buffalo.  So  well  did  Faxton  wage  his  war  with  a 
structure  in  some  essential  respects  superior  to  his  own,  that,  after  a 
brilliant  fight,  he  bought  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  Bain  line, 
June  7,  1852,  for  ^65,379.20,  of  which  ^26,079.20  was  in  cash,  and  the 
balance  in  stock  at  par.  After  this  war  was  thus  closed,  two  dividends, 
of  four  and  five  per  cent,  were  paid  in  1848. 

The  purchase  of  the  Bain  line  was  valuable  in  providing  two  wires 
of  such  manifest  superiority  and  low  resistance  as  to  greatly  aid  the 
effectiveness  of  the  service.  It  was  also  valuable  in  bringing  into  the 
circuit  of  offices  the  towns  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  above 
Newburg,  and  also  along  the  new  roads  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, between  Syracuse  and  Suspension  Bridge. 
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On  May  3,  1848,  the  company  was  formally  incorporated  under  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  as  the  "  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Electro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company."  Judge  W.  J.  Bacon  was,  at  the  same 
time,  elected  secretary.  Mr.  Edward  Chapman,  who  became  connected 
with  the  company  as  book-keeper  in  1846,  was  actual  treasurer  although 
not  formally  elected  thereto  until  April  23,  1857.  Mr.  Chapman,  who 
was  a  man  of  very  methodical  and  careful  habits,  had  the  receipts  of 
each  office,  for  each  day,  telegraphed  to  him  on  the  following  morn- 
ing and  recorded.  Thus  the  exact  state  of  the  business  was  known, 
each  day,  by  the  directors,  and  the  effect  of  changes  of  tariff,  opposi- 
tion lines,  or  imperfect  performance  of  the  line  was  clearly  noted. 

On  May  7,  1849,  Mr.  Faxton  bought  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith  the  title  to 
the  Morse  Patent  between  Syracuse  and  Oswego,  and  also,  in  partner- 
ship with  John  Butterfield,  between  Utica,  and  Rome  to  Watertown, 
Cape  Vincent,  Sackett's  Harbor,  Ogdensburg  and  Potsdam.  These 
gentlemen  also  bought  the  patent  for  a  line  from  Utica  to  Oxford  with 
a  branch  to  Berlin.  In  the  same  year  Faxton  bought  in  the  patent 
covering  the  line  from  Troy  to  Saratoga,  and  from  Buffalo  to  the  Can- 
ada frontier.  On  January  26,  1850,  a  third  wire  was  ordered  to  be 
erected  between  New  York  and  Buffalo.  Stock,  to  the  amount  of 
^32,800,  was  created  therefor.  Half  of  this  was  issued  to  the  patentees, 
but  which  was  agreed  should  close  and  cancel  all  further  patent  claims. 
The  basis  of  tariff  was  at  the  same  time  adapted  as  follows:  For  10 
words,  within  150  miles,  25  cents,  and  2  cents  for  each  added  word. 
For  10  words,  over  150  miles  and  not  over  300,  37  cents,  and  3  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  For  10  words,  over  300  miles,  50  cents,  and  4 
cents  for  all  added  words. 

The  Townsends,  well  known  in  early  telegraphic  circles  as  building 
contractors  and  makers  of  wire  cord,  one  of  the  most  annoying  of  early 
telegraphic  experiments,  resided  near  Palmyra.  Tired  of  a  long  season 
of  enforced  retirement,  they  projected  a  line  from  Palmyra  to  the 
Buffalo  line,  with  what  ulterior  design,  if  any,  is  not  known.  The  patent 
was  asked  for,  granted,  but  never  issued.  When  questioned  about  it, 
Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  he  supposed  the  project  was  dead,  and  he 
would  not  much  mourn  if  the  projector  were  in  the  same  mortuary 
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state.  It  is  a  singular  commentary  on  the  management  of  the  patent 
interest  that  Mr.  Cornell  was  allowed  to  build  from  Auburn  to  Water- 
loo, and  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  towns  on  the  already  occupied  route 
of  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company,  and  to  have 
projected  a  line  thence  to  Clyde,  Lyons,  Newark  and  Palmyra  to 
Rochester,  all  important  towns  in  the  very  center  of  the  State  and 
touched  by  the  Erie  canal.  And  yet  he  claimed  that  this  was  planned 
in  Faxton's  interest  to  keep  off  O'Reilly  and  House  who  were  building 
through  the  State,  along  the  route  of  the  canal  towns.  It  did  so  far 
cripple  them  as  to  make  their  subscriptions  uncollectible  but  did  not 
prevent  their  final  construction. 

In  May,  1850,  Sidney  B.  Gifford,  one  of  the  truest  men  who  ever 
served  a  company,  entered  the  service.  After  a  long  and  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty  in 
subordinate  positions, 
in  all  of  which  he  ex- 
hibited those  sterling 
qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  still  distin- 
guish him,  he  was  grad- 
ually promoted,  until 
now  he  is  the  honored 
superintendent  of  a 
large  section  of  the 
Empire  State,  trusted 
and  respected  by  his 
superior  officers,  and 
beloved  by  the  numer- 
ous managers  and  op- 
erators of  his  important 
district.  About  the 
same  time  Mr.  A.  S. 
Brown,  another  of  the 
faithful  and  capable  men  who  have  done  so  much  to  elevate  and 
make    the     telegraph    effective,    entered    the    company's    service    at 
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Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company's  most  valuable  superintendents,  with  his  headquarters  in 
New  York.  He  has  capacity  for  a  still  higher  trust.  John  Fuller, 
another  true  man,  strong  and  assertive,  of  a  kind  of  mountainous 
honesty,  entered  the  service  in  1852  at  Medina,  was  soon  transferred  to 
Albany,  then  became  manager  at  Oswego,  and  is  now  Telegraph  Super- 
intendent of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad.  In  this  year,  also,  J.  E. 
Smith,  a  well-read  and  skillful  electrician,  author  of  a  very  useful 
telegraph  manual,  and  the  inventor,  in  1872,  of  the  printing  machine 
of  the  Manhattan  Telegraph  Company,  New  York,  entered  the  service 
at  Utica,  and  served  at  Palmyra,  Auburn,  Canandaigua,  Troy,  Albany, 
New  York,  Poughkeepsie  and  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  is  now 
practical  electrician  of  the  well-known  house  of  Charles  T.  Chester 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

On  February  22,  1853,  after  a  vigorous  and  successful  administration 
of  seven  years,  Mr.  Faxton  resigned  the  presidency.  He  had  done  a 
splendid  work  with  rough  but  honest  vigor.  Two  superintendents  were 
thereupon  appointed.  Otis  E.  Wood  took  charge  West,  and  J.  A.  John- 
son east  of  UtiCa.  All  business  was  repeated  at  Utica,  and  a  double 
force  was  employed  for  that  purpose.  April  9,  1853,  offices  were 
opened  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  and  Irving  House,  New  York,  and  a 
new  office  was,  at  the  same  time,  rented,  at  No.  10  Wall  street,  for  general 
business.  June  13,  Edward  Chapman  was  elected  treasurer,  and  July 
22d  John  Butterfield  was  made  president. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Butterfield  to  the  presidency  led  to  an  eruption 
which  changed  almost  the  entire  personelle  of  the  board.  Mr.  But- 
terfield was,  it  is  well  known,  largely  interested  in  the  Express 
business.  He  was  a  very  decided  character,  energetic,  shrewd,  had  a 
sharp,  quick  judgment,  and  "  pushed  things."  It  was  his  policy  to  stand 
well  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company.  He  deemed  it  wise, 
also,  to  be  liberal  with  a  corporation  possessing  so  strong  kindred  inter- 
ests and  necessities.  Reversing  their  position  of  a  few  years  before 
when  the  railroad  managers  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  telegraph  being  of 
service  to  them,  and  who  deemed  Faxton  a  candidate  for  the  State  Insane 
Asylum  for  building  it,  they  were  now  applicants  for  a  wire,  which  the 
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executive  officers  decided  essential  for  the  proper  management  of  their 
road.  What  was  once  denounced  and  laughed  at  as  a  folly  had  now 
become  a  necessity.  Mr.  Butterfield  offered  them  a  generous  contract. 
It  was  too  generous  to  suit  stockholders  who  had  less  reverence  for  great 
corporations.  Learning  of  Butterfield's  offer  war  was  at  once  declared, 
and,  at  the  annual  election  September  4,  1854,  which  was  conducted  with 
amiable  ferocity,  anew  board,  composed  of  Charles  A.  Mann,  Thomas  R, 
Walker,  John  H.  Edmunds,  James  Button,  D.  B.  Goodwin,  Silas  D. 
Childs,  John  Wilkinson,  George  Curtiss  and  E.  Chapman  was  elected. 
Theodore  S.  Faxton  and  John  Butterfield  were  left  out  until  the  following 
year.  George  Curtiss  was  elected  President,  and  a  contract,  acceptable 
to  all  parties,  was  soon  after  closed  with  the  railroad  company.  Frank  H. 
Palmer  was,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  superintendent  of  the  entire 
line,  and  acted  as  such  with  fair  success,  until  September  11,  1855,  when 
by  an  act  of  ill-judged  economy  Mr.  Curtiss  became  joint  President  and 
Superintendent.  Of  course  it  was  a  failure.  Almost  every  attempt  to 
make  a  superintendent  of  a  president  has  failed.  Mr.  Curtiss  was  no 
exception.  Without  technical  knowledge,  and  pushing  economy  into 
parsimony,  although  in  other  respects  a  kind,  energetic,  practical  man, 
his  influence  and  authority  were  comparatively  nil. 

Just  before  Mr.  Curtiss  was  elected  president  for  the  second  term, 
Wilson  G.  Hunt  and  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  were  on  a  "  still  hunt  "  after 
property,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  possession  of  the  line,  by  lease 
to  the  American  Company,  which  was  then  federating  all  obtainable  east- 
ern lines.  They  offered  eight  per  cent  per  annum.  But  the  Utica  men 
resisted.  They  rejected  all  offers  to  transfer  their  property  or  relieve 
them  of  its  management.  Meanwhile  the  company  loaned  money  to 
Ezra  Cornell  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  important  interests  in  Michigan. 
By  this  they  secured  an  exclusive  western  connection  at  Buffalo  which 
greatly  strengthened  their  position.  A  lease,  also,  for  two  years,  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  line,  at  that  time  newly  named  the  New  York  and 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  was  executed  with  Ezra  Cornell, 
at  $2,000  per  annum.  It  was  abandoned  after  the  first  two  years  of  the 
lease  had  expired,  having  been  found  utterly  without  revenue,  and  in  no 
condition  for  the  public  service. 
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During  all  this  time  the  New  York  State  Printing  Telegraph  Com- 
pany had  been  quietly,  and  yet  with  vigor,  and  somewhat  successfully, 
establishing  themselves  in  the  State.  They  had  offered,  more  than  once, 
to  lease  the  Morse  lines,  but  these  offers  had  been  promptly  rejected. 
It  was  now  decided  by  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Company,  to 
re-organize  under  a  new  State  law,  passed  June  19,  1853,  to  insert  a 
provision  for  enlarging  its  capital  and  to  make  an  offer  to  the  Printing 
Telegraph  Company  to  take  their  lines  on  a  lease  for  ten  years  at  7  per 
cent  on  their  capital  of  $200,000,  and  exchange  stocks  at  the  close  of  the 
lease.  This  was  done,  and  on  February  15,  1856,  the  lease  was  closed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  close  and  exclusive  connection  with  the  New 
York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company  at  Buffalo 
was  completed.  This  gave  great  strength  to  the  company.  Opposition 
was  at  an  end.  ''  Pent  up  Utica  "  controlled  the  State.  George  E.  Allen, 
now  manager  at  Utica,  was  made  superintendent,  and  on  June  3,  1856, 
as  if  to  give  some  token  of  their  victory  and  successful  issue  out  of 
battle,  the  company  tendered  a  wire  to  Professor  Morse,  connecting  his 
beautiful  home,  near  Poughkeepsie,  with  New  York,  which  he  gratefully 
accepted  and  which  greatly  pleased  him.  A  line  was  also  opened  to 
Valatie  by  a  branch  from  Hudson. 

The  question  of  the  opening  of  offices  on  Sunday  was  frequently  a 
matter  of  very  earnest  discussion,  and  various  orders  were  given, 
from  time  to  time,  respecting  it.  For  a  long  period  the  line  was  kept 
closed  on  that  day.  Then  an  hour  in  the  evening  became  the  rule.  The 
number  of  death  messages  received  on  Sundays,  during  the  brief  period 
it  was  open,  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a  service,  however 
limited,  on  that  day.  Enforced  Sunday  labor  has,  however,  always  been 
regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  unpleasant,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases  of 
men  of  tender  conscience,  demoralizing  necessities  of  the  telegraphic 
service.  To  a  large  number  of  men  engaged  in  it,  the  Sabbath  is  no 
longer  a  day  of  rest. 

The  business,  now  that  the  three  companies  had  become  united, 
was  large  and  growing  rapidly.  Opposition,  and  the  active  canvass 
to  which  it  led,  greatly  augmented  its  public  employment.  The 
telegraph  system  throughout  the  nation  also  was  already  vast,  and  a 
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wide  and  awakened  apprehension  of  its  value  was  everywhere  evident. 
The  interests  of  a  company,  with  a  trunk  line  extending  from  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  nation,  through  a  territory  so  populous  as  that 
of  the  Empire  State,  to  the  great  west,  required  wise,  careful,  vigorous 
treatment.  Recognizing  this,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Mann  was,  September 
I,  1856,  unanimously  elected  president.  He  was  a  man  of  the  very 
highest  mental  and  directive  qualities.  He  had  been  a  power  in  the 
legislation  of  the  State  Senate.  He  united  to  marked  executive  ability, 
great  personal  refinement,  kindness  and  sociability.  He  was  a  man  of 
clear,  vigorous,  decided  judgment  and  will,  yet  always  courteous  and 
genial.  He  was  the  man  the  line  needed.  His  election  marked  a  new 
era  in  the  company's  history.  I  was,  at  that  time,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
charge  of  the  "  Atlantic  and  Ohio  "  lines.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Hiram  Sibley  and  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  Mr.  Mann  invited  me  to  be  his 
superintendent,  which  I,  after  a  pleasant  interview  with  Mr.  Mann, 
accepted.  David  Brooks,  now  so  w^ell  known  in  connection  with 
underground  telegraphs,  took  my  place    at    Philadelphia. 

The  new  post  was  not  an  enviable  one.  I  was  somewhat  broken  with 
my  southern  life  and  exposures.  The  line  was,  to  a  large  extent,  in  a 
state  of  advanced  decay.  The  Bain  line  was  on  one  turnpike,  and 
the  House  line  on  another.  The  main  line  was  on  the  route  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  but  the  railroad  company  was  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  condition  of  and  the  management  of  their  wire,  which 
had  become  practically  useless  to  them.  Much  money  had  to  be  spent. 
I  knew  what  that  meant.  It  suggested  long  patience  and  possible  fric- 
tion. I  had  my  misgivings.  Yet  the  board  was  composed  of  men  so 
just  and  intelligent,  and  proved  so  kind  and  noble,  that  the  service 
became  a  constant  delight.  The  very  circumstances,  however,  under 
which  I  accepted  the  appointment,  secured  for  me  a  quick  and  easily- 
earned  reputation  on  the  line,  which  greatly  aided  me.  On  the 
day  after  my  arrival  in  Utica,  which  the  operators  honored  by  an 
illumination,  Mr.  Mann  informed  me  of  the  difficulty  with  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  Their  wire  was  useless.  They  would  not  pay 
the  contract  money,  and  there  was  danger  of  greater  trouble.  Fortu- 
nately for  me,  the  telegraph  company  had  two  vigorous  foremen   of 
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repairs  named  David  J.  Evans  and  Al.  B.  Waite.  I  immediately  met 
these  men,  provided  them  with  hand-cars  and  material,  and  instructed 
them  to  go,  with  a  few  good  assistants,  one  east  the  other  west,  attend- 
ing to  nothing  but  the  insulation  and  clearing  of  the  railroad  wire. 
As  they  returned  all  doubtful  joints  were  to  be  cut  out  and  re-made. 
All  the  wires  were  "  black."  In  less  than  ten  days  the  work  was  done 
and  the  wire  working  splendidly.  The  railroad  officers  at  once  noticed 
the  change,  and  were  highly  pleased.  Mr.  Mann  was  invited  to  Albany 
to  get  his  money,  and  every  facility  was  offered  to  him  in  carrying  out 
the  company's  plans  of  reconstruction.     We  became  fast  friends. 

The  first  lady  operator  appointed  on  this  line  was  a  Miss  Keith,  from 
Canada,  to  whom  I  gave  the  charge  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.  She  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons."  She  was  a  most  faithful  woman,  and 
would  remain  at  her  post  at  the  railroad  depot,  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
town,  until  a  late  hour  to  report  trains,  and  then  go  home  unattended. 
She  never  needed  to  be  called  twice.  When  I  left  the  service  of  the 
company  Superintendent  A.  L.  Dick  dismissed  her.  Women  were 
deemed  unfit  for  railroad  telegraph  duties.  They  are  now  employed  at 
almost   every  station,  and  perform  faithful  and  satisfactory  service. 

May  19,  1857,  the  Genesee  Valley  Line  from  Rochester  to  Danville 
was  leased  at  |ioo  per  annum,  and  afterward  purchased. 

May  29, 1857,  an  important  agreement  was  closed  with  the  Pennsylvania 
telegraph  lines  by  which  western  business  was  divided  by  an  east  and 
west  line  through  Quincy,  111.  This  made  possible  a  joint  office  in  New 
York  with  the  lines  via  Philadelphia.  In  accordance  with  this  arrange- 
ment the  office  of  the  company  was  removed,  June  19,  1857,  from  2^ 
to  21  Wall  street.  New  York,  and  John  Horner,  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  service,  became  receiver  for  both  companies.  Just  about 
this  time  it  was  discovered  that  a  system  of  fraud,  by  adding  small  sums 
to  the  regular  tariff  on  messages,  was  widely  practiced,  and  some  noted 
dismissals  were  made.  These  frauds  were  chiefly  perpetrated  on  trav- 
elers at  hotels  and  strangers,  who  had  no  means  of  detecting  the 
imposition,  and  to  which  the  system  is  greatly  liable  wherever  printed 
tariffs  are  not  provided,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  fraud  which  it 
is  difficult  to  prevent.     The  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  on  may  be 
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estimated  by  the  fact  that  an  assistant,  who  had  become  the  object  of 
suspicion  and  whom  I  dismissed,  offered  to  his  superior  in  the  same 
office  a  monthly  payment  ahiiost  identical  with  his  salary  to  secure  his 
retention. 

On  August  31,  1857,  the  company  entered,  with  the  other  leading 
companies  of  the  country,  into  what  became  known  as  the  "  Six  party 
contract  "  for  mutual  protection  and  division  of  territory.  This  move- 
ment was  regarded  so  favorably  by  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo 
Company  that,  although  all  the  patent  claims  connected  with  its  terri- 
tory had  been  fully  settled,  yet  to  extinguish  these  everywhere,  and  aid 
in  purchasing  the  Hughes  Patent,  which  it  did  not  need  but  deemed  it 
prudent  to  possess,  the  Company  issued,  as  its  share  of  the  cost, 
^20,560,  of  its  bonds.  At  the  same  time  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  reaching  Oswego  with  its  wires,  it 
sold  to  that  company  the  portion  of  their  line  between  Oswego  and 
Ogdensburg. 

In  the  fall  of  1859  Mr.  Mann  fell  into  ill  health,  and  ceased  execu- 
tive work.  On  September  5,  1859,  Thomas  R.  Walker  became  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Mann  died  January  19,  i860.  His  loss  was  very  deeply 
felt,  and  by  none  more  than  by  me.  His  friendship  for  me  was  a  con- 
stant compliment  and  enjoyment. 

In  the  fall  of  i860  the  line  from  Syracuse  to  Binghamton  was  built 
by  J.  D.  Stone  and  was  purchased  by  the  company.  September  3, 
i860,  Samuel  Colgate,  of  New  York,  entered  the  board.  January  18, 
1 86 1,  in  concert  with  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company 
were  removed  to  145  Broadway,  occupying  portions  of  the  basement 
and  first  floors  for  receivers  and  delivery,  and  the  third  for  operating 
room.  In  arranging  the  wires  of  that  office  I  performed  the  labor  per- 
sonally, and  had  them  so  led  to  the  various  tables  that  not  a  foot  of 
wire  was  visible,  and  the  sounders  and  other  machinery  were  covered 
by  cases  with  piano  fronts  so  as  to  modify  the  sound  and  keep  the 
machinery  clean.  The  floor  was  thickly  matted  to  prevent  sound. 
The  walls  were  kalcimined  with  a  simple  neutral  tint  and  were  without 
pictures  or  other  object  except  two  clock  faces  where  the  connections 
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were  made  between  the  outer  and  inner  wires  by  radiating  arms.  My 
object  in  these  arrangements  was  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  pressure 
upon  the  nerves  of  operators  by  extreme  simplicity,  by  the  absence 
of  distracting  objects,  and  by  the  greatest  attainable  neatness  and  quiet. 
It  was  my  expression  of  what  a  telegraph  office  ought  to  be.  At  the 
same  time  I  devised  a  pocket  instrument,  to  be  held  near  the  ear  by  a 
support,  and  so  noiseless  as  to  be  heard  by  the  operator  only.  It  was  in 
the  form  and  size  of  a  watch,  and  quite  neat.  I  was  led  to  think  favor- 
ably of  such  a  device  from  the  ease  with  which  vagrant  operators  could 
be  employed  to  hang  round  telegraph  offices  and  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  passing  messages.     I  never  put  it  to  practical  use. 

Two  gentlemen  named  Poucher  and  Owen,  the  latter  known  as 
"  Joe,"  had  built  a  line  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  to  be  operated  in 
connection  with  the  Bain  line.  It  was  not  a  good  enough  invest- 
ment to  suit  them  and  was  for  sale.  The  New  York,  Albany 
and  Buffalo  Company,  after  exacting  a  pledge  that  neither  of  the 
parties  would  ever  again,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  interested  in 
any  similar  construction  over  that  route,  bought  the  line  for  ^8,000. 
But,  when  a  year  or  two  afterward  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company 
commenced  building  through  the  State,  "  Joe  "  was  at  it  again  and  had 
to  build  another  line.  He  couldn't  help  it.  He  is  still  probably  con- 
templating new  enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  In  1862,  Otis  E. 
Wood,  a  man  of  great  excellence,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  line 
west  of  Utica,  was  made  assistant  superintendent,  but  resigned  within  a 
month  on  account  of  illness.  In  September,  1863,  I  was  elected  a 
director,  and,  under  authority  from  the  board,  personally  negotiated 
with  Mr.  Sibley,  the  terms  by  which  the  Company  became,  January  i, 
1864,  consolidated  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  These 
terms  were : 

T.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  pay  8  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York,  Albany  and 
Buffalo  Company. 

2.  To  pay  cash,  at  the  rate  of  ;|75  per  share  of  !|5o  to  all  who  desire 
to  sell  their  stock  if  offered  prior  to  January  18,  1864. 

3.  To  issue  three   shares  Western  Union   stock  for  two  of  the  New 
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York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  of  the  same   denomination  if  offered  before 
February  i,  1864. 

4.  During  the  existence  of  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Tele- 
graph Company   two  directors  to  be  under  its  appointment. 

This  agreement,  of  course,  led   to  a  rapid  conversion  of  stock  until 
the  whole  capital  was  absorbed. 

This  line  was  free  from  the  strife  which  caused  so  much  outlay  and 
injury  on  many  other  lines  in  the  matter  of  insulation.     The  pin  and 
glass  in  one  form  or  another  was  the  accepted  style.     Almost  the  sole 
exception  to  this  was  a  plan  adopted,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  extensive  breakage  of  insulators,  but  which 
A  was  only  partially  successful.     This  was  the  employment 

I  ..^A^-j      I  of  the  hard  rubber-covered  hook  and  stem  insulator  in 
n)[r^         connection  with   an  inverted  glass  saucer.     The  imper- 
fect character  of   the  rubber  soon   made  the  insulator 


worthless.  Over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern  section  of  the 
line  the  upper  wire  was  insulated  with  the  House  insulators,  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  abandoned  poles  of  the  Printing  Company. 

The  success  which  attended  the  management  of  this  Company 
was  the  occasion  of  a  contract  between  Professor  Morse  and  Mr. 
Kendall,  of  a  somewhat  unusual  character.  The  value  of  the  stock 
issued  to  Professor  Morse  was  to  be  rated  January  i,  1848,  as  of  par 
value,  if  then  earning  7  per  cent  over  expenses.  If  earning  14  per  cent 
100  per  cent  additional  was  to  be  the  status  of  value,  and  so,  pro  rata 
on  a  less  or  greater  profit.  Of  the  first  $100,000,  thus  valued,  Mr 
Kendall  was  to  receive  10  per  cent.  On  all  other  issues  of  that  or 
other  lines,  Mr.  Kendall  was  to  share  dollar  for  dollar  with  Professor 
Morse.  This,  with  the  allowance  by  Mr.  Vail,  for  whom  he  acted  as 
attorney,  gave  Mr,  Kendall  the  largest  interest  in  the  Morse  patent. 
This  lifted  him  from  a  condition  of  almost  utter  poverty  to  affluence, 
and  the  wealth  thus  acquired  was  freely  used  by  him  to  promote  some 
of  the  finest  charities  which  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  human 
heart. 

Mr.  E.  Chapman,  the  treasurer  of  the  now  defunct  company,  was  an 
exceedingly  neat  and  skillful  accountant.     The  examiners,  appointed 
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by  the  company  at  the  close  of  its  business  prior  to  absorption  with  the 
Western  Union  Company,  reported  as  follows : 

"  We  find  that  the  accounts  have  been  kept  with  great  method,  neat- 
ness and  accuracy;  that  the  vouchers  invariably  corresponded  with  the 
entries;  that  the  accounts  themselves  are  accurate  to  a  degree  of  exact- 
ness that  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  most  constant  and  unremitting 
care  and  attention ;  that  the  final  balance  is  entirely  reliable  and  accu- 
rate.    The  superintendent's  accounts  are  included  in  the  examination. 

"E.   S.  BRAYTON, 
"S.  C.  GREENMAN." 
Utica,  February  4,  1864. 

Between  1846  and  January  i,  1864,  the  date  of  the  surrender  of  the 
New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Company's  property  to  the  Western 
Union  Company,  cash  dividends  to  the  amount  of  $299,843  had  been 
paid,  exclusive  of  $105,000  paid  in  dividends  to  the  House  State  Print- 
ing Telegraph  Company.  A  stock  dividend  of  9  per  cent,  December 
31,  1852,  and  20  per  cent  November  2,  i860,  had  also  been  declared. 
When  the  property  was  turned  over  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  a  balance  of  $47,000  United  States  Treasury  notes  and  $7,000 
of  reliable  bills  receivable  were  among  the  assets,  the  total  of  which 
amounted   to  $67,475.10. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  Company's  history  Professor  Morse 
relied  almost  solely  on  its  earnings  for  support.  In  1847  his  income 
from  this  source  was  $3,083.50;  in  1848,  $3,552.50 ;  in  1849,  $4,737.00. 
No  telegraphic  organization  on  the  continent  has  had  more  uniform 
prosperity,  or  on  the  whole,  more  vigorous  and  intelligent  management. 
It  is  difficult  now  to  recall  the  names  of  the  men  forming  the  early  staff. 
The  following  is  a  part  of  it : 

New  York  Office  —  W.  D.  Schrani,  Hudson  River  Railroad  Depot  — 
E.   M.    Barton,  H.   N.  Stevens,         Edward  Gleason. 

Thomas    Dolan,   now    the   able  Peekskill  —  Matthew  Hogan. 

night  manager,  J.W.  Hawn,  Ed-  Yonkers  —  N.  Z.  Baker, 

ward  T.  Chapman,  Edward  Rier-  Waterville  —  A.  C.  Stebbins. 

don,  Sidney  B.  Gifford,  J.  R.  W.  Norwich  — J.  W.  Weller. 

Johnson,    Walter   Leaming,  H.  Earlville  —  C.  L.  Cotton. 

H.  Hill.  Clinton— J.  T.Watson. 
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Poughkeepsie  —  Henry    A.    Reed, 

A.  G.  Davies. 
Rondout  —  W.  Winters. 
Hudson  —  S.  Lawrence. 
Albany  — C.   S.   Cutler,   J.  R.  W. 

Johnston,  S.  C.  Rice,  E.  S.  Keep, 

C.  S.  Jones,  M.  L.  Morgan,  Fred. 
H.  Lawrence. 

Troy  — W.  C.  Buell,  A.  B.  Cor- 
nell, W.  H.  Collins,  M.  V.  B. 
Finch,  William  B.  Clum,  Benja- 
min F,  Follett. 

Syracuse  —  John  D.Stone,  W.  H. 
Hall,  D.  C.  Chase,  S.  D.  Backus, 

D.  L.  Pike. 

Buffalo  — Nat.  Hucker,  J.  W.  Til- 
linghast,  W.  Wallace,  John  A. 
Burch,    Archibald. 

Schenectady  —  J.  D.  Walsh. 

Amsterdam  —  M.  T.  Kehoo. 

Fonda  — T.  H.  Fonda. 

Canajoharie  —  R.  B.  Stafford. 

Utica  —  Simeon  E.  Mayo,  John  H. 
Francis,  Patrick  Kelly,    George 

E.  Allen,  John  J.  Flanagan,  Eli- 
jah N.  Taylor,  A.  H.  Sawyer. 


Fort  Plain— C.Yates,  Geo.  C.Wood. 
Rochester  —  A.  Cole  Cheney,  Geo. 

A.  Redman,  B.  F.  Blackall. 
Batavia —  Edgar  G.  T.  Adams. 
Little  Falls  — F.  H.  Phillips. 
Hamilton  —  John  Foley. 
Oxford  —  H.  A.  McFarland. 
Rome  — W.  O.  Shelley. 
Oneida  —  J.  N.  Messenger. 
Saratoga  —  James  H.  Rugg. 
Baldwinsville — S.  C.  Suydam. 
Oswego  —  John    Fuller,    H.     B. 

Chainberlin. 
Binghampton — Geo.  H.  Cooke. 
Auburn  —  W.  H.  Parsons. 
Seneca  Falls  —  W.  L.  Ives. 
Geneva  —  W.  H.  Steigelmaier. 
Lyons  —  Miss  Keith. 
Canandaigua  —  W.  H.  Moake. 
Lima  —  E.  Salmon. 
Geneseo  —  A.  Lapham. 
Palmyra  —  L.  B.  Keeler. 
Albion  — C.  D.  Ross. 
Medina— D.  J.  Willis. 
Lockport  —  W.  M.  Coon. 
Niagara  Falls  —  Fred  Sibson. 


A  number  of  these  faithful  and  devoted  men  are  dead.  Many  still  serve 
with  their  accustomed  fidelity.  Stephen  Lawrence  —  who  learned  the  art 
by  the  aid  of  a  wooden  key  while  attending  a  saw  mill  at  Croton  Falls  —  at 
Hudson  ;  Benjamin  F.  Follett  at  Troy  ;  A.  Cole  Cheney  at  Rochester  ; 
W.  D.  Shelley  at  Rome  ;  D.  J.  Willis  at  Medina;  Nat.  Hucker  at  Buffalo  ; 
Pat  Kelly,  Elijah  Taylor  and  D.  L.  Pike  at  Syracuse  ;  W.  H.  Parsons 
at  Batavia ;  George  E.  Allen  at  Utica,  are  some  of  the  steadfast  men  who 
give  character  and  stability  to  the  service.  No  company  ever  had  truer 
men.  C.  S.,  better  known  as  Charlie  Jones,  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Telegraphs  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Simeon  E.  Mayo  is  agent 
of  the  People's  Line  of  steamers  at  New  York.  John  J.  Flanagan  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Utica  Herald  and  one  of  the  city  Police  Commissioners. 
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James  H.  Rugg,  a  man  pure  and  noble,  is  manager  at  Albany.  Wil- 
liam H.  Weed,  who  graduated  at  lUion,  is  passenger  agent  of  the  New 
York  and  Oswego  Midland  Railroad.  It  is  impossible  to  name  them 
all,  or  write  of  them  as  they  merit.  There  was  a  bond  of  affection 
between  us  all  which  time  does  not  weaken. 

Of  tlie  building  and  repair  force  were  David  J.  Evans,  A.  B.  Waite, 
David  Cull,  W.  J.  Cull,  George  C.  Thompson,  Harvey  Kirtland,  James 
W.  Norris,  T.  J.  Tower,  George  T.  Billington,  James  Larrissee.  Thomp- 
son, Waite  and  Larrissee  are  still  in  the  service  and  as  faithful  as  ever. 
\V.  J.  Cull  is  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  Fire  Alarm  in  Albany. 

Of  the  projectors  of  the  Company  many  have  died.  Theodore  S. 
Faxton,  however,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  yet  survives  at  84,  leading  a  cheerful 
and  vigorous  old  age,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  an  honest  and  well- 
directed  life.  In  several  noble  charities  he  has  sought  to  elevate  and 
benefit  the  city  where  his  life  has  been  spent,  and  in  which  he  is  re- 
spected and  lionored. 

The  Telegraph  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  meanwhile  become  one 
of  the  fixed  necessities  of  society.  Along  the  Hudson  River  and  Har- 
lem Railroads  24  wires  track  the  way  to  Albany,  while  on  both  sides  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  numerous  wires  of  the  finest  quality 
and  carefully  maintained  lead  to  the  busy  centers  in  the  great  West. 
There  is  no  longer  any  "  repeating  "  at  Utica  or  Albany.  There  are  no 
longer  heavy-laden  files  of  hindered  messages  in  the  main  offices. 
Sharply,  fleetly,  unerringly,  day  and  night,  in  snow  fall  and  in  sunshine, 
in  rain  as  in  drought,  the  myriad  messages  of  a  busy  people  throb 
swiftly  on  to  the  hands  that  await  them. 

While  Park  Fellows  was  manager  at  Geneva,  in  1850,  E.  P.  Wright, 
a  slender  youth,  not  far  into  his  teens,  but  well  recommended  and 
active,  was  engaged  as  messenger.  He  served  with  fidelity,  used  his 
feet  nimbly,  keeping  an  eye  meanwhile  on  the  machinery,  and  by  dili- 
gent use  of  his  spare  hours,  learned  to  operate.  In  1851  Superintend- 
ent Porter,  seeing  his  good  qualities,  gave  him  the  charge  of  the  office 
at  Waterloo,  from  whence,  because  of  his  ability  as  an  operator,  he  was, 
after  a  few  months,  transferred  to  Albany  under  N.  S.  B.  Miner,  as 
assistant,  in  the  work  of  that  important  office.     In    1853   he  went  to 
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Buffalo,  where  he  served  under  A.  Cole  Cheney  and  H.  F.  Makepeace, 
both  of  whom  were,  for  a  time,  managers  there.  In  the  same  year  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Tele- 
graph Company  in  Buffalo,  became  manager  at  Dunkirk,  and  in  1854  was 

ordered  to  Cleve- 
land, where,  on 
the  organization 
of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph 
Company,  he  be- 
came chief  opera- 
tor. In  this  ser- 
vice he  remained 
and  conducted  the 
business  entrusted 
to  him  with  so 
much  ability  that 
in  1863,  Gen.  Sta- 
ger appointed  him 
Superintendent  of 
the  Fifth  District 
of  the  Central  Di- 
vision of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  This  district  is 
a  large  and  important  one.  It  embraces  the  territory  extending 
from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  region 
north  of  Columbus,  to  Chicago ;  all  of  Michigan ;  and  three  leased  lines 
through  Canada,  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo.  It  includes  7,268  miles 
of  line,  17,689  miles  of  wire,  and  737  offices. 

Mr.  Wright  is  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  is  noted  for  his  assiduity, 
good  judgment,  and  the  intelligence  and  vigor  with  which  he  performs 
the  numerous  duties  of  his  very  responsible  position.  He  is  a  specimen 
of  many  who,  by  their  excellence  of  character,  zeal  and  fidelity,  have 
risen  to  the  highest  positions  of  trust  and  honor. 

It  was  at  Auburn,  in  the  office  of  this  company,  that  in  September, 
1846,  Merritt  L.  Wood,  afterward  General  Superintendent  of  the  lines 
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of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company,  planned  and  put  in  opera- 
tion the  first  telegraph  repeater.  It  was  arranged  on  the  principle  of 
the  local  circuit,  employing  the  magnet  and  lever  of  the  register  or 
sounder  operated  upon  by  one  main  circuit  to  manipulate  into  a  second. 
A  simple  hand  double-acting  button  or  switch  was  made  by  the  attend- 
ing operator  to  close  the  connection  on  one  side  and  open  it  on  the 
other,  and  vice  versa.  The  cut  shows  the  action  on  one  side  with  a 
single  button  thrown  open,  and  the  lever 
of  a  sounder  manipulating  a  main  circuit 
represented  by  the  wires  going  outward 
from  the  button.  This  device,  which  is 
identical  with  Prof.  Morse's  early  theory  of  distant  transmission  by 
combined  circuits,  was  first  employed  to  transmit  press  reports  passing 
on  the  main  wires  between  Syracuse  and  Buffalo,  over  the  side  line 
between  Auburn  and  Ithaca.  It  was  one  of  the  most  useful  contrivances 
of  these  early  years.  Since  then  the  automatic  repeaters  of  Hicks 
and  finally  of  Farmer,  Woodman  and  Milliken  have  taken  its  place.  All 
repeaters,  however,  are  based  on  the  same  principle,  their  excellence 
depending  on  mechanical  devices  to  alternately  open  and  close  the 
operating  circuits  by  automatic  processes. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE    TELEGRAPH    IN    BRITISH    AMERICA. 


The  Montreal  Telegraph  Company. 

TH  E  Dominion  of  Canada  could  not  long  stand  looking  on  the 
bright  gift  which  Science,  in  the  plentitude  of  her  offerings,  had 
opened  to  the  world  through  a  citizen  of  her  neighboring  Common- 
wealth, without  opening  her  hand  for  its  reception.  To  her  it  was  a 
free  gift.  She  could  take  it  without  cost,  since  no  proprietorship  in  the 
Morse  patent  had  any  claim  within  her  territory.  Its  value  to  her  as  a 
rising  Province  of  a  great  Empire  seemed  evident.  Except  a  line  of 
steamers  between  Kingston  and  Hamilton,  Toronto  and  Lewistown, 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  her  means  of  intercourse  with  her  far  separated 
towns,  and  her  interior  settlements  were,  at  that  period,  slow  and  tedious. 
A  system,  therefore,  by  which  communication  could  be  easily  and 
economically  maintained  by  means  so  simple  and  so  marvelous,  seemed 
eminently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 

As  early,  therefore,  as  1846,  T.  D.  Harris  and  a  few  public  spirited 
Canadian  gentlemen  associated  themselves  into  a  Company  to  secure 
the  construction  of  a  line  of  Morse  Telegraph  between  Toronto  and 
Niagara,  via  Hamilton  and  St.  Catherines.  The  money  needed  was 
easily  raised  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  company  was  fully  organized,  it  was 
named  "  The  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Niagara  and  St.  Catherines  Electro 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  $16,000,  and  for 
which  a  suitable  charter  was  procured.     It  was  built  by  Samuel  Porter, 
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long  and  well  known  in  American  Telegraphic  circles  as  an  excellent 
and  honorable  man,  and  who  was  connected  as  Superintendent  and 
constructor  during  many  subsequent  years  with  various  American  Tele- 
graphic enterprises.  He  suspended  a  wire  across  the  Niagara  river  to 
connect  the  wire  at  Queenstown  with  Lewistown,  N.  Y.,  and  built  for 
this  first  Canadian  Telegraph  Company  an  honest  and  well-appointed 
line.  After  its  completion  he  served  for  a  time  as  its  superintendent. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  American  side,  David  Kissock  constructed  a  line 
connecting  the  Canadian  company's  wires  with  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  These 
lines,  not  long  afterward,  became  united  under  Mr.  Kissock  as  superin- 
tendent, with  William  Kissock  as  manager  at  Buffalo,  and  in  1852,  both 
properties  were  purchased  by  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company, 
which  had  meanwhile  been  organized  in  the  Lower  Province  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  telegraphically,  all  the  chief  centers  of  Canadian 
commerce. 

The  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  was  organized  in  Montreal, 
in  1847,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,  and  in  March  of  that  year,  Mr.  O.  S. 
Wood  was  invited  to  become  its  Superintendent.  The  Company  was 
meanwhile  incorporated  under  a  liberal  charter  granted  by  the  Provin- 
cial legislature,  and  Andrew  Shaw,  a  gentleman  of  enterprise  and 
energy,  was  elected  its  first  President.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  H.  P. 
Dwight,  and  soon  after,  Mr.  James  Dakers,  now  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
pany, entered  its  service. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Wood  was  in  every  way  fortunate  for  the 
new  Company.  He  had  studied  under  Professor  Morse  and  was  his 
first  pupil.  He  had  been  connected  with  his  brother  in  law,  Mr.  Ezra 
Cornell,  in  the  construction  of  American  lines,  and  had  all  the  practical 
information  and  experience  needed  in  his  new  position.  In  actual 
work,  also,  as  an  operator,  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
experimental  lines  at  Washington  and  New  York,  and  in  erecting  the  first 
business  line  between  Buffalo  and  Lockport,  in  the  fall  of  1845,  he  had 
become  familiar  with  all  the  necessities  of  an  efficient  telegraphic 
structure.  He  was  thus  fortified  by  experience  against  the  errors  and 
the  waste  which  followed  ignorance,  to  which  some  of  the  early  tele- 
graph companies  had  been  exposed  by  inexperienced  men  and  imperfect 
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knowledge.  Mr.  Wood  was  also  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and 
thoroughly  comprehended  his  mission. 

The  construction  of  the  line,  which  was  at  first  limited  to  the  terri- 
tory between  Quebec  and  Toronto,  was  assigned  to  Livingston  and 
Wells,  the  well-known  Express  men  of  New  York.  In  this,  also,  the 
Montreal  Telegraph  Company  was  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  assured 
them  the  faithful  fulfillment  by  experienced  builders  of  an  important 
service.  Fortunately,  also,  the  test  of  two  severe  winters  in  the  United 
States  had  proved  the  utter  want  of  adaptation  to  the  rigors  of  an 
American  climate  of  copper-wire  conductors.  They  had  been  thor- 
oughly proved  and  abandoned.  By  this  time,  also,  English  galvanized 
wire,  adapted  to  telegraphic  construction,  had  been  brought  into  notice 
and  had  challenged  attention.  Thus  every  element  and  condition  of 
success  was  at  the  service  of  the  new  company,  and  were  as  intelligently 
accepted  and  availed  of. 

The  result  of  all  these  favoring  facts  was  that  the  line  of  the  Mon- 
treal Telegraph  Company,  when  completed,  was  the  first  on  the  Conti- 
nent which  united  in  it  from  the  very  start  the  conditions  of  success. 
The  poles,  which  were  almost  solely  of  large  cedar,  were  planted  not 
less  than  five  feet  in  the  ground,  were  thoroughly  tamped,  and  ten  rods 
apart.  Wooden  brackets  of  seasoned  white  oak  with  glass  insulators, 
much  the  same  as  those  now  in  common  use,  were  affixed  to  the  poles 
on  either  side,  and  on  these  were  mounted  two  English  galvanized 
wires,  number  nine,  the  first  of  the  kind  employed  for  such  a  purpose  on 
the  continent,  but  which  soon  after  came  to  be  universally  adopted. 
This  wire  was  supplied  by  Marshall  Lefferts  &  Co.  of  New  York,  who 
imported  it  from  England,  and  who,  soon  after  seeing  the  inevitable 
demand  which  would  be  made  for  its  extensive  employment,  commenced 
its  manufacture  in  New  York,  and  furnished  it  to  telegraph  companies 
in  great  quantities.  Galvanized,  or  more  properly  zinc  covered  wire, 
is  now  in  preferential  use  throughout  the  world.  The  Montreal  Tele- 
graph Co.  has  never  used  any  other,  and  there  is  none  other  on  its  lines, 
except  on  some  portions  of  property  acquired  by  purchase  or  lease. 
The  entire  structure,  therefore,  was,  when  completed,  one  of  exceptional 
strength,  suitability  and  general  excellence. 
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Its  internal  arrangements  were  similarly  complete.  The  instruments 
with  which  the  offices  were  furnished  were,  of  course,  of  the  Morse 
apparatus,  and  were  constructed  by  S.  W.  Chubbuck  &  Son,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  from  models  approved  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  were  of  the  finest 
workmanship,  strong  and  durable.  The  reception  of  messages  by 
sound  had  not  yet  been  inaugurated,  and  was  indeed  still  regarded  with 
much  apprehension.  Recording  registers  were,  therefore,  supplied  for 
every  office.  Nothing  could  exceed  in  excellence  this  part  of  the  line's 
equipment.  Such,  however,  was  afterward  found  to  be  the  perfection 
of  the  outside  structure,  and  the  low  resistance  of  the  admirable  con- 
ductors which  had  been  erected,  that  not  only  were  registers  finally 
dispensed  with,  but  the  line  was  for  a  time  permitted  to  be  worked  by 
the  simple  sound  of  the  relay  magnet  without  the  aid  of  the  local 
circuit  and  sounder.  Than  this  fact,  perhaps,  nothing  could  better 
prove  the  general  excellence  of  the  line.  During  the  eighteen  years 
of  Mr.  Wood's  wise  and  prudent  administration,  this  state  of  thorough 
efficiency  was  preserved,  and  gave  the  line  a  character  for  promptitude 
and  reliability  which  established  the  Company  as  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  useful  of  the  social  and  commercial  organizations  of  the 
country.  At  the  close  of  1847  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company 
worked  540  miles  of  wire,  had  nine  offices,  employed  35  persons,  and 
had  sent  in  all  33,000  messages. 

In  1847  Frederick  Gisborne,  a  gentleman  who  early  interested  himself 
in  the  subject  of  Atlantic  cable  communication,  started  "The  British 
North  American  Electric  Association."  It  was  designed  under  this 
organization  to  erect  a  telegraph  line  to  connect  Quebec  with  the 
Lower  Provinces,  and  finally  with  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was  built, 
however,  only  as  far  as  River  du  Loup,  112  miles  below  Quebec,  and 
there  rested  for  some  years.  It  was  afterward  extended  by  John  A. 
Torney  to  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick,  and  there  formed  a  connection 
with  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  which,  by  that  time,  had  leased 
the  lines  of  the  Eastern  Provinces.  The  Capital  stock  of  this  Company 
or  association  was  ^25,000.  A  second  organization  bearing  the  same 
corporate  name  constructed  a  line  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  which 
was,  however,  soon  after  amalgamated  with  the  eastern  Company.   These 
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enterprises  proved  so  utterly  unproductive  that  the  lines  east  of  Quebec 
became  the  property  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  without 
charge,  and  the  Quebec  and  Montreal  section  was  purchased  by  the 
same  Company  at  one-third  of  its  cost. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  with  these  eastern  extensions,  Hon.  Mal- 
colm Cameron,  a  Canadian  dignitary  of  some  note,  interested  himself  in 
the  construction  of  a  line  in  the  upper  Province  from  Hamilton  to 
London,  but,  after  a  doubtful  existence  of  eighteen  months,  it  was 
abandoned  and  soon  disappeared. 

In  1849  The  Montreal  and  Troy  Telegraph  Company  was  organized, 
and  built  a  line  from  Montreal  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  thence  via 
Whitehall  to  Troy  under  what  was  called  the  Troy  and  Canada  Junction 
Telegraph  Company.  These  lines  were  built  and  the  Company  organized 
by  Ezra  and  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  and  were  worked  for  several  years  as 
one  line  in  connection  with  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  A. 
B.  Cornell,  during  the  first  two  years  after  their  construction,  was 
Manager  at  Montreal.  The  section  of  this  line  north  of  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.,  became,  after  a  few  years,  under  a  compact  with  the  leading 
American  lines,  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
Company.  In  like  manner  the  lines  of  the  Vermont  and  Boston  Tele- 
graph Company,  from  Rouse's  Point  to  Montreal  and  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  were  acquired  first  by  lease  and  finally  by  purchase. 

During  all  this  period  a  number  of  minor  lines  were  started  here 
and  there  throughout  the  Province,  all  of  which  about  as  quickly 
expired.  One  of  these  which  showed  a  more  promising  vitality  was  by  a 
company  organized  in  1850  by  Joseph  Aumond  and  others  to  construct 
a  line  of  telegraph  from  Montreal  to  Bytown,  now  known  as  Ottawa,  a 
distance  of  125  miles.  But  life  went  roughly  even  with  it,  and  after  a 
fev/  hard  fought  years,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
Company  at  a  mere  nominal  price. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  telegraph  line  building  in  the  Provinces 
by  the  passage,  in  1852,  by  the  Canadian  legislature  of  a  general 
telegraph  law.  This  led  to  the  organization  of  "  The  Grand  Trunk 
Telegraph  Company,"  under  which  a  line  was  built  from  Buffalo  to 
Quebec,  and  which   promised   a   lively  opposition.      This   company. 
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however,  like  some  of  its  predecessors,  dragged  its  slow  length  along 
during  a  few  tedious  years,  when  its  lines  were  purchased  by  the  Mon- 
treal Telegraph  Company  at  a  cost  of  $1 1,000.  With  marvelous  vitality, 
however,  the  purchase  of  this  line  was  followed  by  the  building  of 
another  over  the  same  ground,  under  what  was  called  the  "  Provincial 
Telegraph  Company,"  an  organization  brought  into  being  as  a  branch 
of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company,  which  at  that  period  was 
spreading  its  lines  so  rapidly  and  widely  through  the  United  States. 
This  also  survived  a  few  mournful  years,  when  the  United  States  Tele- 
graph Company  becoming,  in  1866,  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  the  "  Provincial  "  sold  out  to  the  Montreal  Tele- 
graph Company,  which,  like  a  mimic  ocean,  seemed  to  have  only  to 
wait  until  the  wearied  rivulets,  tired  of  their  downward  dance  among 
the  rocks,  fell  helpless  and  exhausted  into  its  placid  and  engulfing 
waters. 

In  185 1,  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  who  had  early  interested  himself  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  became  its  President,  a 
position  he  still  retains.  It  is  believed  to  be  within  the  truth  to  say 
that  no  one  man  has  made  himself  more  thoroughly  felt  in  the  realm  of 
enterprise,  in  all  its  most  public  and  prominent  features  in  the  history 
of  the  American  British  Provinces,  than  Mr.  Allan.  He  is  known  to 
have  early  selected  the  ocean  steamship,  the  rail  and  the  telegraph,  as 
the  three  great  leading  channels  in  which  to  throw  the  weight  of  an 
unusually  brilliant  and  energetic  character.  In  all  these  he  has  been 
eminently  successful,  enjoys  the  immense  labor  they  bring  to  him  with 
genuine  gusto,  and  has  amassed,  by  his  well-directed  skill  in  them  all, 
a  vast  fortune. 

Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  born  in  Scotland,  September  29,  1810.  His 
father  was  a  shipmaster,  and  for  thirty  years  traded  between  the  Clyde 
and  Montreal.  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  the  son  should  take 
to  the  sea.  He  was  early  in  life  entered  as  a  shipping  clerk  and  became 
familiar  with  the  business.  He  afterward  accompanied  his  father  to 
sea  and  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  navigation.  He  also  familiarized 
himself  with  ship  building  and  naval  architecture.  All  these  aided  him 
in  and  led  to  his  future  career. 
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The  "  Allan  line  "  of  ocean  steamships,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  in  the  world,  the  existence  and  success  of  which  is  largely 
due  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  and  of  which  he  has  been  President  for  twenty- 
five  years,  is  well  known.  It  has  made  Canada  the  fourth  maritime 
power  among  the  nations.  Sir  Allan  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
tributors to  the  Atlantic  cable,  and,  for  some  years,  a  Director.  He  was 
also,  for  many  years,  a  Director  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. He  has  been  identified  with  almost  every  enterprise  in  Canada, 
which  has  tended  to  advance  its  interests.  He  is  President  of  the 
Canadian  Navigation  Company,  who  own  the  splendid  line  of  Lake 
steamers ;  of  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Canada,  and  many  similar  insti- 
tutions. The  Queen  of  England  personally  knighted  him  in  recognition 
of  his  great  public  services.  Sir  Hugh  owns  a  magnificent  summer 
villa  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  where  Prince  Arthur,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  American  visit,  was  his  guest.  No  man  is  more 
widely  known. 

Immediately  on  assuming  the  Presidency,  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Wood,  projected  important  extensions  of  the  lines  of  the  Com- 
pany and  urged  the  necessity  and  the  propriety  of  extending  the  Tele- 
graph to  the  most  remote  points  of  civilization.  In  this  there  shone  the 
public  spirit,  the  idea  of  what  was  due  to  society  in  its  lowest  condi- 
tions in  order  to  its  elevation,  which  has  brought  to  him  the  recognition 
and  honor  of  his  sovereign.  These  lines  to  the  frontiers  of  population 
were  built.  Places  far  remote  from  railroads  and  from  the  centers  of 
commerce  were  made  accessible,  and,  at  the  close  of  1S75,  the  Company 
had  in  operation  20,000  miles  of  wire,  1,400  offices  and  2,000  employees. 
The  number  of  messages  transmitted  during  the  preceding  year,  in 
addition  to  millions  of  words  in  press  dispatches,  was  2,000,000.  As  an 
example  of  how  added  facilities  stimulate  the  growth  of  business,  it 
was  ascertained  that  in  a  single  year,  during  which  1,321  miles  of  wire 
had  been  added  to  the  lines  of  the  company,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  dispatches  was,  254,366.  Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  argu- 
ment of  statistics,  than  which,  even  when  true,  there  is  nothing  when 
used  beyond  their  proper  bounds,  more  potent  to  mislead.  The  fact, 
however,   remains,  that  enlarged    opportunity  and  a  prompt  service 
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greatly  stimulated  the  public  employment  of  the  lines,  and  enlarged 
the  business  of  the  company. 

Under  this  enlightened  policy  and  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
capital  to  ^2,000,000,  to  enable  the  company  to  provide  the  means  of 
communication  wherever  needed,  the  lines  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
Company,  instead  of  their  limited  operation  between  Toronto  and 
Quebec  in  1847,  have  been  extended  from  Sackville,  N.  B.,  to  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  from  Montreal  to  Portland,  Me. ;  from  Montreal  to  Oswego, 
N.  Y. ;  from  Toronto  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  and  to  the  most  northerly 
boundaries  of  Ottawa.  Messages  are  sent  direct  from  Montreal  to 
New  York,  Albany,  Boston,  Whitehall,  Utica,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Detroit 
and  Portland.  It  may  not  be  long  before  the  Canadian  lines  will  push 
their  way  westward  of  their  present  boundary,  and,  crossing  the  plain 
beyond  the  Red  river,  may  touch  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  in  British  Columbia. 

In  1865  Mr.  Wood,  after  a  long,  useful  and  honorable  service,  resigned, 
when  Mr.  James  Dakers  was  appointed  to  the  eastern,  and  Mr. 
H.  P.  Dwight  to  the  western,  division  of  the  Company's  territory 
Mr.  Dakers  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  181 1,  served  an  apprentice- 
ship in  an  attorney  and  notary's  office  in  Forfarshire,  came  to  Canada 
in  1840,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company 
in  1847.  He  has  been  thirty  years  in  the  service.  Of  Mr.  Dakers, 
to  whose  discreet  and  faithful  work  so  much  of  the  success  of  the 
Montreal  Telegraph  Company  is  known  to  be  due,  and  whose  honest 
likeness  illuminates  one  of  our  pages,  Rev.  Dr.  Ormiston,  of  New 
York,  so  well  and  widely  known  as  a  man  of  large  and  noble  nature, 
and  who,  in  his  generous  and  manly  qualities  recalls  to  mind  his 
great  countryman,  the  gallant  author  of  "  Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  writes 
us  the  following  warm  and  appreciative  note : 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  engraving  you  send  me.  James 
Dakers  is,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  man.  Notwithstanding  many 
disadvantages,  he  has  fairly  earned  the  high  position  of  influence, 
independence  and  usefulness,  which  he  now  occupies.  He  is  charac- 
terized by  indomitable  energy,  great  force  of  character,  unyielding 
tenacity  of  purpose.  His  intellect  is  of  a  high  order  and  eminently 
practical.     Inflexibly  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  conscientiously  faithful 
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to  all  his  obligations,  punctual  and  thorough  in  the  performance  of  all 
his  duties,  incapable  of  meanness,  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  He 
is  a  man  universally  trusted.  His  sympathies  with  the  suffering  and 
the  struggling  are  wide  and  tender.  Many  bless  him  for  his  wise 
counsels  and  efficient  aid.  The  extent  and  genuineness  of  his  christian 
charity  is  as  manifest  as  the  steadfastness  of  his  religious  life.  As  a 
true  friend  he  is  one  among  a  thousand.  Were  I  asked  by  a  young 
man  for  a  model  of  a  man,  earnest  and  indefatigable,  pure  and  firm  in 
principle,  exemplary  and  consistent  in  character,  desirable  and  valuable 
in  friendship,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  point  him  to  James  Dakers,  of 
Montreal." 

This  is  very  high  eulogy.  None  but  a  warm,  generous  soul  could 
have  penned  it.  Yet  it  is  all  deserved.  Montreal  has  no  more  worthy 
citizen.  The  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  could  not  have  a  more 
faithful  officer. 

There  is  nothing  indeed  more  marked  in  the  history  of  the  Montreal 
Telegraph  Company  than  the  high  and  faithful  character  of  its  execu- 
tive officers.  Still  another  example  of  this  is  found  in  Mr.  H.  P. 
Dwight,  who,  having  by  great  prudence  and  ability,  and  by  rare  and 
intelligent  vigor,  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  highest  trusts,  was 
appointed  many  years  ago  to  the  superintendence  of  the  large  and 
important  division  of  the  Company's  territory,  comprised  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  and  such  of  the  lines  as  enter  into  Western  New  York. 
Here,  in  the  center  of  the  most  largely  populated  progressive  portion 
of  the  Dominion,  absolutely  trusted  and  universally  respected,  Mr. 
Dwight  has  devoted  his  whole;  strength  with  great  singleness  of  purpose 
to  the  advancement  of  his  company's  interests,  and  to  the  public  good. 
Mr.  Dwight  is  a  native  of  Belleville,  N.  Y.  He  learned  the  telegraphic 
art  at  Oswego,  and  in  1847  entered  the  service  of  the  Montreal  Com- 
pany, and  rapidly  rose  to  his  present  trust.  In  1862  a  splendid  library 
was  presented  to  him  as  a  token  of  esteem  from  his  subordinates,  and 
was  particularly  appropriate  to  a  man  of  his  naturally  studious  habits 
and  refined  taste.  To  great  fidelity  Mr.  Dwight  adds  a  clear  and  sturdy 
judgment,  which  gives  him  much  weight  in  the  executive  management, 
and  which  has  led  to  perfect  confidence  in  his  administrative  prudence 
and  sagacity. 
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The  electrical  department  of  the  company  is  assigned  to  Mr.  Angus 
Grant,   of   Montreal,   and    Mr.   Ben   Toye,   of   Toronto,   two   men  of 
marked    excellence    of    personal    character   and    skillful    electricians. 
Mr.  Toye  is  the  invento    of  a  repeater  equal  to  the  best  yet  known. 
Mr.  Pope,  of  Quebec,  and  Mr.  Bethune,  of  Ottawa,  also,  and  of  whom  the 
same  commendatory  language  is  equally  due,  are  District  Superintend- 
ents.    The  money-box  of   the   Company  is   guarded   by   Mr.  Charles 
Bourne,  Treasurer,  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  a  man  greatly  beloved, 
trusted  and  esteemed. 

The  Montreal  Telegraph    Company  have  built  within   a  few  years 
handsome  edifices  in  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  wherein 
every  convenience  is  provided  for  the  easy  and  comfortable  transaction 
of  the  business.     There  is  no  Company  with   its  general  property  in 
more  available  condition  for  effective  and  uninterrupted  public  use. 

The  following  table,  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  Wiman  of  the  Commercial 
Agency,  shows,  proximately,  the  ratio  of  wire  to  population  in  various 
countries,  and   in  which  Canada  appears  to  special   and  to  somewhat 
remarkable  advantage : 

Population. 

Mileage  of  wire. 

Population  for 
each  mile  of  wire. 

Germany 

190,000,000 
82,000,000 

5,000,000 
36,000,000 

2,600,000 
40,000,000 
32,000,000 

4,000,000 

19,000 

31,000 

2,700 

25,000 

3.430 

179.224 

108,000 

20,000 

10.000 

2,645 

1,851 

1,440 

758 

223 

296 

200 

Russia       

Belgium    

Ft'ance 

Canada    

,  J 

Canada  provides  an  office  for  each  2,857  of  its  population,  as  against 
5,715  in  Great  Britain.     It  provides  one  mile  of  wire  for  every  142 
persons.      Messages    sent    average   35   for   each   business   man  in   the 
Dominion  per  annum.     These  for  a  young  Province  are  remarkable 
results,  and  speak  eloquently  in  proof  of  the  enterprise  of  its  people. 
Since  the   above  comparative  table  was  made    Telegraphic  data  has 
greatly  changed,  both   Canada    and    the    United    States  showing  an 
increase  of  many  thousand  miles  of  wire  line. 
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For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company 
have  employed  a  corps  of  experienced  builders  under  a  master  of  con- 
struction, who,  provided  with  tents  and  material,  camp  out  from  seven 
to  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  attend  to  the  repair,  renewal  and  re- 
construction of  the  Company's  lines,  and  to  their  extension  wherever 
required.  Thus  no  portion  of  the  line  is  allowed  to  become  weakened 
by  neglect  or  decay. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  carried  out  by  the  liberal  policy 
of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  has  been  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
tariffs.  In  doing  this  it  has  been,  of  course,  much  aided  by  its  excep- 
tional freedom  from  the  drain  caused  by  inferior  construction  which,  in 
so  many  cases,  has  periled  the  existence  and  maimed  the  service  of  so 
many  Companies.  By  resolutely  refusing,  also,  all  inducements  to 
increase  its  stock,  except  in  the  acquisition  and  representation  of  actual 
property,  it  has  kept  itself  powerful  for  the  most  radical  and  aggressive 
measures.  For  some  years  prior  to  187 1,  it  had  steadily  and  carefully 
reduced  the  basis  of  its  tariff,  as  its  facilities  multiplied  and  its  business 
increased.  Thus  while  lines  were  extended  to  new  regions,  additional 
wires  added  to  the  trunk  lines,  new  offices  opened  to  meet  public 
convenience,  and  the  capital  enlarged  to  cover  the  cost  of  new  property, 
the  tariff  was  correspondingly  lowered  without  impairing  the  average 
profits  of  the  business.  And  when,  in  187 1,  the  Company  found  that 
the  outside  structure  was  measurably  complete,  that  all  available  terri- 
tory, where  population  or  commerce  seemed  to  demand  the  telegraph, 
was  covered,  that  the  company  was  utterly  free  from  debt,  and  munifi- 
cent structures  had  been  provided  for  its  great  central  offices,  it  ordered 
(June  I,  1871)  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  tarifT  of  twenty-five  cents 
for  ten  words  and  one  cent  for  each  added  word  throughout  its  entire 
territory  from  Sarnia  to  Sackville.  The  only  exception  to  this  was  an 
order  to  limit  the  charge  on  messages  to  places  under  twelve  miles  from 
any  office  to  fifteen  cents.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  what  the 
British  government  after  a  lengthened  experiment  has  accomplished 
only  at  a  loss,  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  executed  without  the 
reduction  of  its  revenues  or  diminution  of  its  regularly  recurring 
dividends.     These  dividends  have  been  as  follows  : 
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Capital. 


Miles  of  wire. 


1847 
1850 
i860 
1870 
1S75 


$60,000 
60,000 

370,000 
1,000,000 
1,925,000 


500 

700 

1,900 

12,400 

20,000 


10  per  cent. 
10 
9 
10 
10         " 


This  contrast  with  the  result  in  Great  Britain  is  much  more  marked 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered.  In  Great  Britain  the  popu- 
lation is  dense,  the  distances 
limited,  the  roads  magnifi- 
cent, the  police  perfect,  labor 
low,  rents  largely  obliterated 
by  domiciliation  with  the 
post-offices  of  the  country, 
the  cost  of  labor  even  di- 
vided by  a  mixed  service,  a 
state  of  things  in  which 
every  element  necessary  to 
economy  seems  provided, 
and  a  teeming  population 
and  vast  national  wealth  to 
back  it  up.  In  Canada,  on 
the  contrary,  almost  every 
condition  named  is  absent. 
And  yet,  while  the  one  sub- 
sists upon  the  treasury  of 
the  state  and  the  taxation 
of  the  people,  the  other  pays 
a  handsome  profit,  which 
keeps  its  stock  at  a  premium 
exceptionally  large.  In  Great 
Britain  all  extra  words  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  three 
pence  or  six  cents  for  each  five  words,  and  there  is  no  minor  rate  as  in 
Canada  for  short  distances. 
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In  the  arrangements  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  with  the 
Provincial  press,  the  enterprise  of  the  one  has  been  met  by  the  liber- 
ality of  the  other.  The  Toronto  GMe,  for  example,  contains,  during 
the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  from  three  to  five  columns  of  verbatim 
reports  telegraphed  from  Ottawa,  while  the  local  items  telegraphed 
from  every  quarter  of  the  Dominion  occupy  three  to  four  columns 
more.  To  this  must  be  added  the  United  States  and  European  news 
by  cable.  All  this  vast  daily  and  nightly  service  is  performed  at  a  cost 
of  forty  cents  for  the  first  one  hundred  words  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  additional  one  hundred,  and  a  further  charge  of  ^20  per  week 
for  American  and  European  news.  These  charges  enable  tlie  proprie- 
tors of  the  leading  papers  to  receive  totally  independent  reports. 

May  29,  1858,  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  became  a  party  to 
the  general  agreement  by  which  the  leading  companies  of  the  Continent 
associated  for  purposes  of  mutual  protection,  and  occupies  jointly 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  with  which  it  acts  in 
friendly  co-operation,  offices  at  the  points  of  contact,  at  Whitehall, 
Oswego,  Buffalo  and  Detroit. 

At  the  close  of  1876,  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  owned  and 
operated  12,044  miles  of  line,  20,479  i^iiles  of  wire,  had  1,507  offices, 
2,625  instruments,  and  numbered  in  its  employ  70  female  and  2,267 
male  employees. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  is  as 
follows : 

President — Sir  Hugh  Allan. 
Secretary  — James  Dakers,  Esq.     Treasurer  — Charles  Bourne,  Esq. 

Board  of  Directors. 

George  W.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  Andrew  Allan,  Esq., 

Peter  Redpath,  Esq.,  Hon.  E.  G.  Penny. 

General  Eastern  Superintendent  —  James  Dakers,  Montreal. 

General  Western  Superintendent — H.  P.  Dwight,  Toronto. 

District  Superintendents  —  N.  W.  Bethune,  Ottawa;  E.Pope,  Que- 
bec ;  D.  Van  Ostrand,  Watertown. 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company- 
would  be  permitted  to  settle  down  in  quiet  and  dignified  repose,  even 
after  all  which  had  been  done  to  meet  public  necessities  by  the  exten- 
sion of  lines  and  the  reduction  of  rates,  without  some  rival  again 
appearing  to  stir  her  nest.  Counter  irritants  and  exercise  are  as  sani- 
tary for  telegraph  Companies  as  for  men,  and  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
Company  had  had,  in  a  somewhat  mild  way,  the  benefit  of  both.  But 
when  Selah  Reeves,  in  1868,  began  operations  to  found  the  Dominion 
Telegraph  Company,  on  learning  something  of  his  antecedents,  his 
mission  was  regarded  as  only  a  new  scheme  which  would  serve  a 
temporary  purpose  of  personal  enrichment  on  the  one  side  and  of  phle- 
botomy and  irritation  on  the  other,  and  which  would  then,  like  all  its 
predecessors,  fade  away.  It  seems,  so  far  at  least,  to  have  been  ordained 
otherwise. 

The  organization  of  the  Dominion  Telegraph  Company,  a  very 
felicitous  title,  which  had  a  certain  stateliness  of  sound  indicative  of  a 
large  design,  took  place,  in  its  incipient  form,  in  1868,  under  the  general 
laws  of  Canada  relative  to  telegraph  companies.  It  was  organized 
chiefly  on  subscriptions  said  to  have  been  obtained  in  Clifton,  Ontario, 
which  probably  had  little  basis  in  reality,  yet  which  served  the  purpose 
of  creating  an  ostensibly  qualified  body  who  could  execute  a  contract 
for  construction.  To  the  founder  of  a  Telegraph  Company  the  contract 
for  construction,  especially  when  made  on  his  own  terms,  was  the  nugget 
on  which  his  heart  specially  dilated  and  delighted.  This  was  especially 
so  with  Mr.  Reeves.  When  the  contract  was  executed,  it  gave  him  an 
order  to  build  2,000  miles  of  single  wire  line  at  the  rate  of  $250  gold 
per  mile.  The  profits  on  such  a  contract,  with  a  line  built  in  the  airy 
style  of  similar  philanthropists,  would  have  amounted  to  about  ^300,000, 
and  which,  of  course,  was  a  most  potent  incentive  to  enterprise.  In 
1867,  however,  at  a  meeting  of  stockholders  held  in  Quebec,  the  Reeves 
contract,  after  a  few  hundred  miles  had  been  constructed,  received  a 
thorough  airing  and  was  soon  after  canceled. 
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By  that  time,  a  few  men  of  energy  who  had  been  drawn  into  the 
work,  determined  to  endeavor  to  save  the  property  from  ruin  and  make 
the  Company  a  success.  Under  their  management  the  lines  were  con- 
siderably extended,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Company  soon  after  fell  into 
the  hands  of  men  of  character  and  established  reputation.  The  further 
extension  of  the  lines  was  given  to  E.  Colby,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  under 
a  fair  contract,  and  have,  since  then,  been  gradually  extended  until  all 
the  points  of  importance  between  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Detroit  and  Quebec 
have  been  connected. 

The  Company  was  not  thoroughly  organized  until  January  11,  1870, 
when  its  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Toronto.  At  that  time  the  line 
was  still  very  limited  and  incomplete,  but  had  been  freed  from  embar- 
rassments and  had  been  commended  to  public  appreciation  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers:  Hon.  J.  McMurrich,  President;  J.  I. 
McKenzie,  Vice-President;  James  Michie,  Treasurer;  Hon.  J.  H. 
Cameron,  Consulting  Counsel;  Hon.  M.  C.  Cameron,  Solicitor;  H. 
John  Colles,  Secretary. 

The  Board  of  Directors  were  Hon.  J.  McMurrich,  A.  R.  McMaster, 
L.  Moffatt,  J.  Michie,  Hon.  W.  Cayley,  of  Toronto,  J.  I.  McKenzie,  A. 
Copp,  of  Hamilton,  S.  Nelson,  of  St.  Catherines,  T.  N.  Gibbs,  of 
Oshawa.  In  this  Board  there  was  no  representative  from  Clifton,  and 
the  names  of  those  chosen  were  well  known  as  belonging  to  citizens  of 
influence  and  ability. 

The  Company  had  been  organized  under  the  general  telegraph  laws 
of  the  Dominion,  but,  in  187 1,  the  passage  of  a  special  Act  of  incor- 
poration was  secured  to  clear  away  the  debris  of  the  former.  In  1874 
a  further  Act  was  passed,  which  granted  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyed  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  the  eastern 
Provinces. 

At  present  the  lines  of  the  Company  terminate  at  Oswego,  Buffalo, 
Detroit  and  Quebec,  and  embrace  3,660  miles  of  line,  7,162  miles  of 
wire,  and  366  offices.  Its  connections  in  the  United  States  are  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Vermont  International  Telegraph  Companies. 
The  Dominion  Telegraph  Company  also  has  a  contract  for  a  term  of 
years  with  the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company,  which  secures  to 
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it  the  European  business  by  that  Company  for  Canada.  The  Company 
is  engaged  in  extending  a  line  through  Canadian  territory  from  the 
cable  landing  at  Tor  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  via  Halifax,  to  Quebec,  by  way 
of  Pictou,  New  Glasgow,  Guysboro,  Cape  Canso  and  Antagonish,  to 
complete  which,  $300,000  in  preferential  bonds  have  been  issued. 

The  capital  of  the  Dominion  Telegraph  Company  is  $700,000.     Its 
present  officers  are  : 

Board  of  Directors. 
Hon.  T.  N.  Gibbs,  Brest.  Hon.  Wm.  Cayley, 

John  I.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Vice-Brest.   W.  F.  McMasters,  Esq., 
James  Michie,  Esq.,  Treasurer.  A.  Copp,  Esq., 

Thomas  Swinyard,  Esq.,  Man.  Direct.  Lawrence  Olyphant,  Esq. 

Local  Directors. 
M.  H.  Gault,  Esq.,  Montreal.  A.  Joseph,  Esq.,  Quebec. 

Executive  Officers. 
Thomas  Swinyard,  Esq.,  General  Manager,  Toronto. 
Fred.  Roper,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Toronto. 

Divisional  Superintendents. 
H.  Neilson,  Toronto.  T.  C.  Elwood,  Toronto. 

C.  R.  Hosmer,  Montreal.  D.  B.  McQuarrie,  Halifax. 


The  New  Brunswick  Electric  Telegraph  Company. 

No  movement  was  made  to  erect  the  telegraph  in  New  Brunswick 
until  1847,  when  Mr.  Lawson  R.  Darrow  started  a  project  to  connect 
the  lines  of  Nova  Scotia  with  those  of  Maine,  from  Calais,  Me.,  to 
Amherst,  N.  S.  An  Act  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  the  legislature 
for  this  purpose  March  30,  1S48.  A  project  of  a  line  to  Quebec  pro- 
posed about  the  same  time  by  F.  N.  Gisborne,  on  behalf  of  the  British 
North  American  Telegraph  Association,  with  exclusive  privileges  for 
the  construction  of  telegraph  lines  within  the  Province,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Darrow  was  the  agent  of  the  Morse  patentees,  and  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1848,  at  a  meeting  of  the  business  men  of  St.  John,  proposed 
to  construct  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Calais,  Me.,  to  St.  John,  N.  B., 
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for  $150  a  mile.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  stock  books  were  opened 
for  subscriptions.  These,  however,  remained  for  some  time  ahnost 
unnoticed.  The  project  for  some  time  bore  no  promise  of  support. 
Stimulated,  however,  by  guarantees  of  aid  by  the  Associated  Press  of 
New  York,  wlio  needed  communication  with  Halifax, .  by  October  2 
the  subscription  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  induce  organization  into 
a  Company.  This  was  done,  and  on  October  4th  the  New  Brunswick 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  was  organized,  and  a  contract  was  made 
with  Mr.  Darrow  to  construct  the  line  on  the  terms  of  his  offer.  The 
capital  stock  was  ^40,000,  in  1,000  forty-dollar  shares. 

The  line  to  St.  John,  through  St.  Stephens,  St.  George  and  St. 
Andrews,  was  completed  January  i,  1849,  nearly  seven  weeks  before 
the  completion  of  the  lines  of  the  Maine  Telegraph  Company  between 
Portland  and  Calais,  which  were  not  opened  for  business  until 
February  13,  1849.  During  the  ensuing  summer  Mr.  Darrow 
succeeded  in  obtaining  additional  subscriptions,  which  enabled  him  to 
extend  the  line  from  St.  John  to  Hampton,  Sussex,  Salisbury,  Dor- 
chester and  Sackville  to  Amherst,  there  to  meet  the  Government 
line  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  section  was  completed  and  opened  for 
business  October  3,  1849.  The  Nova  Scotia  Government  line,  built 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gisborne,  was  completed  from  Amherst  to 
Halifax  November  9,  1849,  at  which  time  Halifax,  for  the  first  time, 
was  connected  telegraphically  with  New  York. 

On  the  completion  of  the  line  to  St.  John,  the  Company  was  perma- 
nently organized  by  the  election  of  Francis  O.  J.  Smith,  Lawson  R. 
Darrow,  Robert  Jardine,  Edward  Allison  and  John  Duncan  as  directors. 
All  these  men  are  now  dead.  Mr.  Jardine  was  President  until  1865, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Sears,  Esq.,  its  present  executive 
officer.  The  present  directors  are  Edward  Sears,  Robert  Reed,  John 
Yeats  and  Robert  T.  Clinch,  of  St.  John,  and  W.  H.  Wiswell,  of  Halifax. 
Mr.  Clinch  was  elected  to  the  directorship  in  1869,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Wiswell  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  the  able  and 
discreet  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  office  at 
Halifax. 

On  February  i,  1856,  the  lines  of  the  New  Brunswick  Electric  Tele- 
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graph  Company  were  leased  for  ten  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal, 
to  the  American  Telegraph  Company  at  an  annual  rental  of  ^3,000, 
now  $3,240,  and  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  D.  B. 
Stevens,  one  of  the  early  stockholders  of  the  American  Telegraph 
Company.  He  was  succeeded  in  April,  1865,  by  James  G.  Smith, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  extended  from  Sackville  to  Boston,  and  whose 
assistant  was  Robert  T.  Clinch,  to  whom  was  given  the  charge  of  the 
lines  in  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Smith  resigned  in  1867,  when  the  man- 
agement of  the  lines  from  Sackville,  N.  B.,  to  Bangor,  Me.,  which  by 
that  time  had  come  under  the  direction  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  was  given  to  Mr.  Clinch.  On  the  resignation  of  Jesse  Hoyt, 
superintendent  of  the  Nova  Scotia  lines  in  1869,  Mr.  Clinch  was  assigned 
to  the  management  of  all  the  lines  under  the  direction  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  telegraph  lines  through  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  owe  their  origin  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  New  York 
Associated  Press.  During  1847-8,  the  Press  association  ran  a  steamer 
between  Digby,  N.  S.,  and  Portland,  Me.,  to  carry  news  received  by  the 
Canada  steamers  at  Halifax,  and  from  thence  sent  overland  by  express 
riders  to  Digby,  149  miles,  and  which  was  sometimes  accomplished  in 
less  than  eight  hours  and  a  half,  or  17I  miles  an  hour,  to  be  dispatched 
from  thence  by  steamer  to  Portland  and  telegraphed  to  New  York  from 
Portland  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  Cunard  steamers  at  Boston. 
This  was  conducted  with  much  vigor  under  the  management  of  D.  H. 
Craig.  The  express  rider  was  the  great  event  of  the  day.  As  he  flew 
past  Annapolis,  his  horse  white  with  foam,  and  the  whole  population 
lining  the  road,  a  gun  was  fired  to  inform  the  captain  of  the  steamer  of 
his  approach.  Immediately  anchors  were  weighed,  steam  raised,  the 
pilot  took  his  place  at  the  wheel,  and  the  small  boat,  manned  by 
athletic  seamen,  was  sent  ashore  to  receive  the  bag  of  the  express  rider, 
as  at  full  speed  he  arrived  at  the  shore. 

This  process,  though  full  of  eclat  and  splendidly  performed,  was 
expensive,  and  the  Associated  Press  agent  offered  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  a  liberal  sum  to  any  company  who  would  construct  lines 
of  telegraph  between  Calais  and    Halifax,  which  they  could  use  for 
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their  business.  Until  this  was  offered  no  subscriptions  of  any  value 
were  secured.  For  this  guarantee  the  press  stipulated  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  wire,  thus  erected,  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  from  Europe, 
long  enough  to  transmit  a  dispatch  of  3,000  words.  Without  this  guar- 
antee the  lines  in  that  region  would  probably  have  long  remained 
unbuilt.  The  importance  of  this  press  arrangement  became  apparent 
when  F.  O.  J.  Smith  commenced  his  battle  with  D.  H.  Craig,  and 
determined  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  foreign  dispatches  for  the 
New  York  Associated  Press.  Writing  to  Mr.  Smith,  protesting  against 
his  inimical  measures,  Mr.  Darrow,  representing  the  Company,  thus 
reveals  the  dependence  of  the  Canadian  lines  upon  the  press  support : 

"  Without  the  sum  paid  by  the  Press,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
support  ourselves  under  the  best  of  circumstances.  There  is  no  alter- 
native that  we  can  see,  as  the  stock  will  not  be  worth  a  penny  under 
the  circumstances  you  seem  disposed  to  place  it  in." 

Mr.  Smith,  however,  persevered,  and  refused  transmission  of  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatches  over  his  lines  between  Portland  and  New  York. 
This  led  to  the  rapid  construction  of  a  Bain  line  by  Henry  O'Reilly 
between  Boston  and  Portland,  on  the  pledge  of  receiving  the  steamers' 
news  for  transmission,  which,  with  the  decided  stand  taken  by  Peter 
Cooper,  President  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  in  ordering 
Craig's  dispatches  to  have  priority  whenever  justly  entitled  thereto, 
placed  the  Associated  Press  forever  free  from  Mr.  Smith's  control. 

Among  the   early  telegraphers  on  the   New    Brunswick  lines   were 

Waldo  H.  Collins  and  Samuel  Black,  at  Calais; Mount  and  John 

Byrne,  at  St.  John  ;  John  Raymond,  formerly  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  Henry 
Frink,  at  Sackville.  One  of  the  aboriginal  operators  at  Sackville  was 
a  character,  and  bore  the  name  of  Spike.  He  was  skillful  but  erratic, 
and  "  replenished  his  local  "  with  dangerous  frequency.  He  had  a  large 
iron  spike  stuck  at  a  convenient  place  on  the  operating  board,  to  which, 
when  under  full  sail,  he  held  on  by  the  left  hand,  while  he  made  the  key 
trot  at  a  lively  pace  with  the  right.  Both  the  spike  and  the  man  have 
long  since  passed  away. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Clinch,  the  superintendent  of  the  lines  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  entered  the  service  as  operator  at  Richibuctoo,  in 
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1849.  He  was  transferred  shortly  thereafter  to  Miramichi,  where  he 
remained  until  1852,  when  he  was  appointed  book-keeper  and  cashier 
at  St.  John.  When  the  lines  were  leased  to  the  American  Company, 
Mr.  Clinch  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  New  Brunswick  district,  and 
in  February,  1867,  became  Superintendent  of  the  Second  District,  E. 
D.,  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  This  important  post 
he  still  retains,  directing  its  affairs  with  ability  and  discretion,  com- 
manding the  utmost  confidence  of  the  company,  and  highly  esteemed  as 
a  citizen  and  friend. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Electric  Telegraph  Company. 

In  the  Eastern  British  Provinces  the  telegraph  system  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  construction  by  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  a  line 
of  125  miles  in  length,  between  Halifax  and  Amherst,  to  meet  the 
American  and  New  Brunswick  lines  at  that  place,  and  which  was 
erected  in  response  to  the  demand  for  the  telegraphic  transmission  to 
New  York  of  European  news  received  by  steamers  arriving  at  Halifax. 

This  line  was  built  under  a  peculiar  pressure.  F.  N.  Gisborne,  as 
agent  of  the  British  North  American  Telegraph  Company  had 
attempted  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  an  exclu- 
sive grant  to  extend  lines  from  Quebec,  into  and  in  the  IJastern 
British  Provinces.  The  merchants  of  St.  John  had  defeated  this  pro- 
ject. Their  interests  lay  and  they  wanted  connection  with  the  United 
States  seaboard.  To  grant  an  exclusive  right  to  a  party  interested  only 
in  extending  the  lines  to  Quebec  might  prevent  or  delay  such  a  con- 
nection. When  application,  therefore,  was  made  to  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Legislature  to  grant  exclusive  privileges,  such  as  was  asked,  it  was 
at  once  vigorously  opposed  and  defeated. 

Failing  to  carry  out  his  plans  in  New  Brunswick,  Mr.  Gisborne 
attempted  to  secure  similar  rights  from  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia. 
At  that  period  the  Premier  of  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
Hon.  Joseph  Howe.  He  opposed  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  Mr.  Gis- 
borne's  Company,  but  had  a  bill  passed  granting  a  similar  authority  to 
Government.     Under  this  authority,  a  grant  of  ^16,000  was  passed  to 
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construct  a  line  of  125  miles,  between  Halifax  and  Amherst,  the  latter 
being  the  connecting  point  with  the  lines  then  projected  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  pressure  behind  all  of  these  projects  was  the  demand  of 
the  New  York  Associated  Press,  for  the  means  of  obtaining  the  tele- 
graphic transmission  of  news  which  the  Cunard  steamers  dropped  at 
Halifax,  on  their  way  to  Boston.  The  line  was  built  by  Mr.  Gisborne 
for  the  Government,  and  was  completed  November  9,  1849.  When 
completed  it  was  placed  in  Mr.  Gisborne's  management  as  Government 
Telegraph  Director,  and  in  which  he  continued  until  185 1,  when  it  was 
sold  at  cost  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Electric  Telegraph  Company  then 
organized.  A  line  of  45  miles  in  length,  erected  by  private  parties, 
under  special  governmental  sanction,  between  Pictou  and  Truro,  was 
erected  in  1850,  and  afterward  sold  with  the  Government  Telegraph 
property. 

The  origin  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Electric  Telegraph  Company  was  partly 
political.  The  opposition  party  in  the  Legislature  saw  in  a  telegraph 
under  Government  control,  a  means  of  influence  which  they  vigorously 
decried  as  wrong  and  dangerous.  At  the  same  time,  many  had  come  to 
regard  the  telegraph  as  capable  of  being  made  highly  remunerative  as  a 
private  enterprise.  Between  these  two  sources  of  agitation  an  Act  was 
passed  conveying  the  Government  Telegraphic  property  and  franchises  at 
cost  to  a  private  Company  to  be  organized  as  the  Nova  Scotia  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capital  of  ^,^20,000,  and  which  was  after- 
ward increased  to  $120,000.  This  Company  was  chartered  March  31, 
1 85 1.  Its  corporators  were  Thomas  Killam,  William  A.  Henry  and 
Hiram  Hyde.  Among  the  obligations  required  by  this  charter  was  the 
purchase  of  the  Government  and  Truro  and  Pictou  lines  at  cost,  and 
the  extension  of  the  system  to  Yarmouth  and  Sidney,  C.  B.,  at  both 
the  extremities  of  the  Province.  The  Imperial  and  local  Governments 
were  to  be  entitled  to  preference  in  its  employment.  Some  of  these 
exactions  were  deemed  oppressive,  but  as  they  were  connected  with  the 
exclusive  privileges  granted  to  the  Government,  they  were  accepted. 
These  exclusive  rights  thus  acquired,  have  never  been  formally  with- 
drawn, but,  since  the  Provincial  Confederation  Act,  have  been  practi- 
cally ignored  by  grants  of  charters  to  other  Telegraph  Companies. 
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The  act  of  incorporation  provided  : 

1.  A  single  tariff,  applicable  to  all  messages  going  from  any  office  to 
any  other  office  within  the  Province.  This  tariff  to  be  subject  to 
legislative  approval. 

2.  No  dividend  exceeding  eight  per  cent  per  annum  to  be  declared, 
but  a  "  casualty  fund  "  to  be  created  from  surplus  earnings  until  such 
fund  amounted  to  one-quarter  of  the  capital.  Any  excess  over  such  an 
accumulation  to  be  employed  either  in  the  extension  of  the  lines  or 
in  reducing  the  tariff. 

3.  Branch  lines  might  be  erected  and  connected  with  the  trunk  line, 
upon  the  parties  erecting  them  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  their  maintenance. 

4.  The  Telegraph  Company  to  present  to  the  legislature,  within  ten 
days  of  the  opening  of  its  sessions,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  business 
of  the  Company  and  the  tariff  of  charges. 

5.  Government  to  have  the  right  of  purchase  of  the  lines  at  cost, 
interest  and  a  bonus  of  ten  per  cent. 

6.  Operators,  before  entering  the  service,  to  take  oath  before  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  to  preserve  the  confidentiality  of  dispatches,  and 
who  thus  became  liable  to  charge  of  perjury  for  violation.  No  sworn 
operator  to  be  subject  to  jury  or  militia  service. 

7.  All  towns  where  stock  was  subscribed  to  have  the  right  to  elect 
one  local  director.  Where  160  shares  had  been  subscribed,  two  direct- 
ors could  be  chosen,  and  so  of  larger  amounts  up  to  2,080,  which 
entitled  to  a  representation  of  five  directors.  Local  directors  were 
permitted  to  vote  by  telegraph  in  the  election  of  officers  and  of 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  lines  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Electric  Telegraph  Company  were  erected 
with  great  care,  in  accordance  with  a  printed  form,  which  stipulated  : 

1.  That  forty  poles  were  to  be  planted  per  mile,  each  to  be  set  five 
feet  in  the  ground,  to  be  twenty  feet  long,  preferably  of  Hacmatack  if  to 
be  found  within  ten  miles  of  the  place  of  planting,  and  to  be  not  less 
than  five  inches  at  the  small  end. 

2.  The  wire  to  correspond  with  the  wire  of  the  Government  lines, 
and  to  be  of  the  finest  of  annealed  charcoal  iron. 

3.  The  insulators  to  be  of  the  best  glass  on  iron  pins  or  hooks,  corked 
and  properly  covered  with  canvas. 

4.  Batteries  to  be  of  the  best  material. 
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Immediately  upon  the  preliminary  organization  of  the  Company, 
stock  books  were  opened,  and  the  capital  quickly  subscribed.  The 
shares  were  |2o  each,  and  were  held  by  parties  all  over  the  Province. 
"  Double  liability  "  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  stock. 
A  contract  was  at  once  made  to  extend  the  wires  from  Pictou  to 
Sidney,  C.  B.,  and  from  Halifax  to  Yarmouth,  by  two  routes,  one  via 
Windsor  and  the  other  via  Liverpool,  with  various  branch  lines  from 
each.  On  the  opening  of  1856,  the  Company  had  in  operation  1,770 
miles  of  line  and  53  offices. 

The  Company,  as  first  organized,  had  no  superintendent.  The  chief 
operator  at  Halifax  had  general  charge  of  the  line.  The  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  Company  were  managed  by  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The 
repairs  of  the  line  were  made  on  contracts  for  certain  sections,  under 
the  inspection  of  local  Directors  until  1857,  when  a  Superintendent  of 
repairs  was  appointed. 

The  first  President  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Telegraph  Company  was  Sir 
Samuel  Cunard.  United  with  the  President  as  an  executive  committee 
were  Charles  Dickson,  James  Stewart,  Thomas  Hosterman  and  George 
E.  Morton.     Hugh  Hartshorne  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Nova  Scotia  lines  were  all  worked  on  the  Morse  system,  and, 
until  1859,  the  Morse  recording  registers  were  in  universal  use.  The 
first  to  read  by  sound  was  A.  M.  McKay,  at  that  time  chief  operator 
at  Halifax,  and  now  Superintendent  of  the  Anglo-American  Company's 
lines  in  Newfoundland.  Transmission  by  sound  soon  after  became 
universal.  The  tariff  was  fixed  at  12^  cents  for  ten  words  between  the 
two  nearest  offices.  The  highest  tariff  between  extreme  points  was  75 
cents.  Until  1859,  a  preferential  contract  existed  with  the  New  York 
Associated  Press.  It  gave  immediate  and  exclusive  use  of  the  line  to 
transmit  3,000  words  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer,  upon  a  payment 
of  $150. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  although  under 
prudent  and  able  management,  was  not  a  financial  success.  The  share- 
holders for  two  years  received  interest  on  their  investment,  and  then 
all  dividends  not  only  ceased,  but  the  Company  began  to  fall  into  debt. 
The  hopes  based  on  the  Atlantic  cable  had  so  far  failed.     Permission, 
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therefore,  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  to  effect  a  lease  to  respon- 
sible parties. 

Meanwhile,  Cyrus  W.  Field  had  perfected  new  arrangements  for  the 
landing  of  the  Atlantic  cable  on  the  shore  of  Newfoundland,  and  it 
became  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  and  his  associates,  to  acquire 
the  lines  through  Nova  Scotia.  After  a  number  of  careful  conferences 
with  the  directors  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Electric  Telegraph  Company, 
a  lease  of  the  Nova  Scotia  lines  to  the  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany was  effected  May  4,  i860,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  $6,500  per 
annum  for  ten  years.  This  lease  was  made  renewable  for  ten  years 
longer  at  the  expiration  of  each  ten  years,  up  to  fifty,  and  to  then 
terminate.  At  each  renewal,  the  terms  of  the  lease  were  to  be  enlarged 
|i,2oo  per  annum  during  the  term  of  the  first  renewal;  $2,400  during 
the  second ;  $3,600  during  the  third  and  $4,800  during  the  fourth.  An 
additional  $6,000  per  annum  was  to  be  added  as  soon  as  the  Atlantic 
cable  became  an  established  means  of  communication. 

This  important  lease,  which  embraced  a  system  of  carefully  constructed 
lines  to  all  portions  of  the  Province,  and  which  were  also  extended 
to  Cape  Breton,  was  executed  on  the  part  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Electric 
Telegrapli  Company  by  E.  O.  Maynell,  President,  and  W.  H.  Wiswell, 
now  the  excellent  and  much  respected  manager  of  the  office  at  Halifax, 
as  Secretary.  On  the  part  of  the  American  company,  the  lease  was 
signed  by  Zenas  Barnum,  President,  John  McKesson,  Vice-President, 
R.  W.  Russell,  Secretary. 

On  the  execution  of  the  lease,  James  G.  Smith  was  appointed  Chief 
Operator  and  Jesse  Hoyt,  Superintendent.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wiswell,  who 
had  for  six  years  been  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  was 
made  Auditor  and  Cashier.  About  $75,000  was  expended  in  recon- 
struction and  extensions.  The  failure  of  the  cable  of  1865,  however, 
introduced  dissensions  between  the  lessors  and  lessees,  and  the  lease 
was  terminated  May,  1866.  In  December  of  the  same  year  it  was 
renewed  on  favorable  terms  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, through  the  agency  of  Hon.  R.  B.  Dickey,  who  was  delegated  by 
the  Nova  Scotia  Company  for  that  purpose.     This  lease  is  still  intact. 

The  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  in  May,  1872,  proposed  to  pur- 
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chase  the  Nova  Scotia  lines,  and  $150,000  was  named  as  the  purchase- 
price.  The  time  allotted  for  the  purchase,  however,  was  allowed  to 
expire.  An  offer  of  a  like  amount  for  a  transfer  of  the  stock  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Telegraph  Company,  the  capital  having  been  fixed  by  law 
at  $150,000,  was  then  made  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. This  offer  was  accepted  and  ratified  at  a  meeting  of  stock- 
holders December  5,  1872,  when  the  transfer  was  immediately  made. 
The  organization  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Acts  under  which  it  was 
chartered,  is  still  maintained.  Its  officers  are  W.  M.  Harrington, 
President;  C.  H.  M.  Black,  R.  B.  Dickey,  R.T.Clinch,  Directors; 
W.  H.  Wiswell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  whole  of  the  region  covered  by  this  lease,  from  Vanceboro,  Me., 
to  Sidney,  Cape  Breton,  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  T.  Clinch, 
District  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
Mr.  Clinch  has  risen  from  the  ranks  by  great  fidelity  to  his  various 
trusts  and  by  fine  administrative  ability.  He  is  also  a  man  of  much 
purity  of  personal  character,  and  natural  refinement. 

The  Telegraph  lines  of  Newfoundland,  which  were  constructed  by 
the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London  Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  in  connection  with  the  Atlantic  Cable  enterprise  under 
Cyrus  W.  Field  and  others,  are  so  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
American  Telegraph  Company,  that  they  are  omitted  from  what 
otherwise  would  be  their  appropriate  place  as  a  part  of  the  Telegraph 
organizations  of  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  New  York  and  Boston  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company. 

HON.  F.  O.  J.  SMITH  was,  in  1839,  the  representative  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Congress  from  the  Cumberland  Congressional 
District  of  Maine,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  He 
was  a  man  of  active  intellect,  shrewd,  vigorous,  aggressive,  and  of  a  nature 
cold,  sharp  and  imperious.  His  eye  was  grey,  his  forehead  high  and 
indicating  power,  his  lip  thin,  his  profile  sharp,  his  mouth  willful.  His 
aspect  was  hard,  assertive,  impregnable.  He  had  a  gentler  visage  to 
his  home  and  friends,  and  to  them  was  undoubtedly  genial  and  devoted. 
Like  many  such  men  his  best  qualities  developed  themselves  at  his 
death,  which  took  place  October  15,  1876,  when,  among  other  charities, 
he  left  a  large  legacy  to  a  home  for  aged  women,  and  a  library  for  his 
native  town. 

Mr.  Smith  became  acquainted  with  Professor  Morse  in  1839,  when 
the  latter  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  exhibit  his 
invention  in  connection  with  his  application  for  congressional  aid  for  a 
public  test  of  its  availability  as  a  national  means  of  communication, 
and  in  response  to  the  circular  of  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  requesting  information  on  the  general  subject.  Before  this 
committee  Mr.  Morse,  after  a  brief  history  of  its  origin,  illustrated  his 
invention  in  detail,  and  gave  his  opinion  of  its  capacity  as  a  public 
agent.  Mr.  Smith  was  thoroughly  interested.  Mr.  Shaffner,  in  his  own 
grand  way,  says  of  this  interview :  "  The  hidden  power  of  the  crudely 
formed  agencies  employed  by  the  Professor  were  seen  and  appreciated 
by  Mr.  Smith's  searching  perceptions,  and  their  sublimities  and  subtilties 
seemed  to  challenge  his  admiration  and  aid.      He  felt   the   awe  of  a 
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divinity's  wisdom  and  presence."  Whatever  awe  Mr.  Smith  felt  stirring 
his  somewhat  frigid  blood  as  he  looked  on  the  Morse  mechanism,  he 
instantly  perceived  its  pecuniary  value,  and  so  communicated  this  con- 
viction to  his  committee  as  to  induce  them  unanimously  to  agree  to  a 
favorable  report.  Mr.  Smith  was  even  frank  enough  to  say  to  Mr. 
Morse  that  there  was  a  million  in  it.  He  was  so  unreserved,  also,  that 
he  informed  Mr.  Morse  that  the  framing  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
would  be  left  to  himself,  and  that  he  wanted  to  secure  an  interest  in  the 
invention.     His  perceptive  faculties  were  alert  and  strong. 

Professor  Morse,  on  the  advice  of  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  with  whom  he  consulted  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Smith's  proposals,  declined  the  proffered  partnership,  because  of  Mr. 
Smith's  position  as  a  member  of  Congress.  He  deemed  it  improper 
and  offensive  to  public  morality  to  have  a  report  recommending  a  com- 
paratively large  appropriation  of  public  money  presented  by  a  party 
in  interest.  He  saw  that  the  knowledge  of  such  an  act  could  not  fail  to 
cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe.  Further  consultation, 
the  result  largely  of  Mr.  Smith's  pertinacity,  aided  by  Prof.  Morse's 
needy  position,  led  to  an  arrangement  by  which  Mr.  Morse's  scruples 
were  respected,  and  one-quarter  of  the  patent  interest  became  assigned 
to  Mr.  Smith.  The  terms  of  the  assignment  were  as  follows:  i.  Mr. 
Smith  was  to  resign  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  which  he  did  by  obtaining 
a  furlough  for  the  balance  of  the  session,  then  near  its  close,  and 
declining  re-election.  2,  He  was  to  become  Prof.  Morse's  counselor, 
was  to  aid  him  in  protecting  his  rights,  and  to  be,  in  general,  his  legal 
guide  in  prosecuting  their  mutual  interests.  3.  He  was  to  accompany 
Prof.  Morse  to  Europe,  to  provide  the  means  and  adopt  the  measures  for 
securing  European  patents,  and  bear  for  a  period  Prof.  Morse's  expenses. 

Under  these  stipulations  he  at  once  became  possessed  of  one-quarter 
proprietorship  of  the  Morse  patent.  His  control  over  it  was  strength- 
ened by  making  his  assent  necessary  to  any  conveyance.  Never  was  a 
partnership  in  all  respects  more  unfortunate.  A  territorial  division, 
such  as  afterward  became  necessary  because  of  the  utter  incongruity 
of  the  alliance  of  two  men  of  natures  so  opposite,  would  have  kept 
out  of  the  courts  and  out  of  the  literature  of  the  law  the  record  of 
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much  personal  suffering  and  of  much  destructive  and  shameful  litiga- 
tion. The  other  proprietorships  in  the  patent  were,  viz. :  Professor 
Morse,  nine-sixteenths;  Alfred  Vail,  two-sixteenths;  Dr.  Gale,  one- 
sixteenth.  Professor  Morse  afterward  purchased  Dr.  Gale's  interest 
for  |i5,ooo,  thus  making  his  interest  five-eighths.  Mr.  Smith's  interest 
in  the  patent  abroad  was  five-sixteenths. 

On  the  execution  of  the  contract  respecting  the  proprietorship, 
arrangements  were  made  for  active  operations.  Hon.  Amos  Kendall, 
as  agent  for  Professor  Morse,  was  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  Mr.  Smith 
and  he  could  pull  together.  As  autocrat  of  the  post-office,  he  had 
imbibed  a  strong  sense  of  personal  power.  Their  first  mutual  effort 
was  not  assuring.  It  was  as  a  committee  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company  in  an  attempt  to  secure  right  of  way  along  the  New  Jersey 
railroads  for  the  construction  of  its  projected  lines.  This  failed  so 
signally  that  Smith  declined  longer  service  upon  the  committee,  and, 
with  natural  gravitation,  and  wi-th  the  consent  of  Mr.  Kendall,  com- 
menced measures  to  inaugurate  the  telegraph  in  New  England. 

Preliminary  steps  were  taken  in  Boston  to  interest  capital  in  the  inven- 
tion, similar  to  those  in  New  York.  An  experimental  Une  was  built 
from  Milk  to  School  streets,  and  Mr.  E.  Cornell  was  appointed  to 
exhibit  the  apparatus.  In  order  to  clear  expenses,  admittance  was  by 
twenty-five  cent  tickets.  Mr.  Cornell  was  to  have  all  the  profits,  and 
pay  all  expenses.  Prof.  Morse  furnished  the  machinery.  During  the 
progress  of  this  exhibition,  Mr.  Cornell  wrote  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  November  23,  1844,  as  follows  : 

Boston,  November  2;^,  1844, 
Dear  Sir—  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  exhibition 
of  Prof.  Morse's  Telegraph  here  is  doing  much  to  interest  the  business 
men  of  this  city  in  favor  of  it,  and  its  extension  between  the  principal 
cities  ;  I  frequently  hear  men  of  the  soundest  minds  express  the  opinion 
that  it  will  become  indispensable  in  the  transmission  of  business  intelli- 
gence in  a  very  short  time. 

It  is  already,  and  very  justly,  regarded  as  the  greatest  invention  of 
the  present  age,  and  Prof.  Morse  is  destined  to  reap  a  rich  reward. 

Your  obedient  servant,  E.  CORNELL. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 
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Prof.  Morse,  for  a  brief  period,  personally  assisted  Mr.  Cornell  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  invention,  and  returned  to  New  York.  Mr. 
Cornell,  soon  after,  wrote  him  as  follows  : 

"  Professor  Morse  : 

"Dear  Sir  —  I  don't  know  what  Smith  is  moving  about,  but  I  am 
sure  that  if  I  had  the  business  to  manage,  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  Company  organized  at  once,  with  ample  means  to  erect 
the  line  from  this  to  New  York.  The  Board  of  Brokers  have  visited 
the  Telegraph  and  were  delighted  with  it.  The  improvement  in  the 
number  of  visitors  will  prevent  any  loss  from  the  exhibition  of  the 
machinery.  The  paper  for  the  register  I  obtained  of  Curtis  Newton,  of 
Lower  Falls,  at  fourteen  cents  a  pound.  I  have  taken  extra  pains  in 
behalf  of  your  interest." 

The  result,  however,  was,  that  Boston  did  not  invest  a  dollar  in  the 
Morse  Telegraph,  and  Mr.  Smith  commenced  its  construction  from  New 
York  to  Boston  with  his  own  means  and  money  invested  by  his  own 
personal  friends.  The  failure  to  secure  capital  in  Boston  was  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Jackson,  Prof.  Morse's  companion  on  the  ship 
"Sully."  He  certainly  did  his  utmost  to  disparage  the  telegraph  as  the 
offspring  of  any  brain  not  his  own. 

The  route  selected  for  the  line  was  via  Bowery  and  Third  avenues, 
along  the  Harlem  Railroad  for  a  few  miles,  thence  along  the  turnpike 
via  Stamford,  Norwalk  and  Bridgeport  to  New  Haven  ;  and  from  thence 
by  way  of  the  Hartford,  Worcester  and  Western  Railroads  to  Hartford, 
Springfield,  Worcester  and  Boston,  the  patent  covering  also  "  all  points 
intermediate  by  any  other  route."  The  trustees  appointed,  under  the 
articles  of  agreement  respecting  the  patent  were,  Crawford  Livingston, 
Benjamin  B.  Mussey  and  James  W.  Thompson,  whose  powers,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  O'Reilly  contract,  were  defined  by  reference  to  the  articles 
of  association  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company.  The  terms  of  the 
patent  required  the  issue  of  one  dollar  to  the  patentees  for  each  dollar 
expended  in  the  construction  of  the  first  three  wires  or  in  issues  of  stock 
therefor.  The  contract  for  construction  was  given  to  George  E.  Pome- 
roy,  of  New  York,  which  stipulated  that  the  line  was  to  be  built  with 
twenty-five'  poles  per  mile,  and  to  be  mounted  with  two  copper  wires 
properly  insulated. 
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In  connection  with  the  requisitions  of  the  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  to  Boston,  it  is  very  curious  to  notice  the  operation  of 
the  inventive  faculties  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Kendall  in 
the  matter  of  insulation.  Mr.  Smith,  at  one  time,  was  understood  to 
regard  insulation  as  a  device  entirely  unnecessary.  This  idea  he  either 
imbibed  from  his  friend,  John  J.  Speed,  who  once  held  a  somewhat 
broad  idea  of  the  limited  value  of  insulation,  or  it  was  a  spark  of  his 
own  genius.  Perhaps  he  obtained  it  from  H.  Highton,  the  English 
clerical  electrician,  who,  in  after  years,  proposed  to  lay  a  naked  wire 
across  the  ocean  for  transatlantic  correspondence.  Amos  Kendall,  on 
the  contrary,  was  so  anxious  to  secure  perfect  insulation,  and  so  magni- 
fied its  necessity,  that  he  had  every  alternate  pole  cut  down  over  a  large 
section  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company's  line,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  the  points  of  contact. 

Mr.  Smith's  attempts  at  insulation,  when  the  line  was  first  built,  were 
peculiar.     In  a  letter  written  to  Henry  O'Reilly,  in  December,  1845,  he 
described  his  plan,  and  to  which  he  added  the  accompanying  sketch,  by 
which  he  illustrated  it.    "  I  put  my  wires  up,"  he  wrote,  "  in  both  a  more 
useful  and,  in  milder  latitudes,  cheaper  form.     I  use  no  glass  cap,  nor 
cross-bar,  but  only  blocks   saturated  thoroughly  with   tar 
and  resin,  and   also  a  tin   cover  and  saturated  cloth  thus." 
And   he    magnified    this    extraordinary    arrangement    with 
refreshing   ardor.      The    drawing   is    his   own.      Many   an 
operator,  as  he  looks  at  it,  will  shudder  as  he  wonders  how 
with  such  an  insulation  the  operators  ever  got  their  files  clear  on  wet 
nights  !     How  patient  and  long-suffering  they  must  have  been  as  they 
turned,  turned,  and  re-turned  seventy  times  seven  the  patient  adjust- 
ing screw  of  the    spring  of  the  relay !     The  long  and  weary  nights  of 
service  of  these  happily  bygone  years  are  all  written  on  the  crooked  lines 
of  Smith's  insulator,  and  on  the  massive  spikes  which  held  it  to  its  place. 
Mr.  Kendall's  was  equally  remarkable,  and  he  gave  it  a  careful  and 
lengthy  description  and  illustration.     He  wrote  of  it  as  follows  :  "  India- 
rubber,  it  is  believed,  is  an  effectual  insulation.     I  think  the  following 
the  cheapest  mode  yet  devised  and  as  effectual  as  any.     With  a  wide 
set-saw  or  otherwise,  make  a  gap  in   the  post  downwards,  at  an    angle 
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of  forty-five  degrees,  wide  enough  to  receive  the  wire  with  its  cover- 
ing. Just  cover  the  wire  with  the  best  India-rubber  cloth,  or  a  com- 
position of  which  India-rubber  is  the  chief  ingredient,  so  far  that  the 
covering  shall  extend  about  two  inches  from  the  post  on  each 
side.  Over  that  wrap  sheet-lead  or  tin-foil,  not,  however,  ex- 
V  If^l  tending  more  than  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  post.  Sink  the 
wire  so  covered  into  the  gap  in  the  post,  then  pass  large  twine 
turned  around  the  lead  covering  on  each  side  of  the  post  and  tie 
it  tight  around  the  side  of  the  post  opposite  to  the  gap.  It  will 
have  the  double  effect  of  confining  the  lead  and  turning  off  water." 
The  modern  operator  sighs  as  he  gazes  on  these  primitive  methods,  and 
wonders  how  there  can  be  a  solitary  survivor  of  that  scientific  period. 
Happily,  Mr.  Kendall  never  tried  his  insulator. 

Strange  also,  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Cornell,  who  had  introduced  the 
glass  insulator,  took  the  epidemic  itch  to  experiment  on  new  methods 
of  insulation.  The  habitues  of  the  telegraph  offices  at  No.  5  Hanover 
street,  remember  with  a  shudder  as  perhaps  suggestive  of  a  lower 
depth,  how  the  fumes  of  brimstone  came  reeking  up  from  the  sub-cellar 
below  the  operating  room,  where  Mr.  Cornell  was  endeavoring  to  mould 
into  form,  by  fire  and  sulphur,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  modes  of 
insulation  ever  employed.  He  had  much  to  do  in  the  introdcution  of 
the  brimstone  age.  Mr.  French  adopted  it  on  the  Magnetic  Com- 
pany's lines  almost  to  their  ruin.  Mr.  Cornell  put  it  on  the  Erie,  and, 
perhaps,  that  ill-starred  company  therein  found  a  quick  passage  to  its 
grave.  The  Novelty  Works  also,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  made  great  quan- 
tities of  the  brimstone  insulator,  which  consisted  of  an  iron  hat  filled 
with  hot  brimstone,  into  which  an  iron  stem,  with 

1  hook,  was  held  until  cooled.     There  was  disaster 

I;  m  wherever  it  went.  They  were  used  on  the  Boston 
line,  when,  in  1848,  the  Board  of  Directors,  dis- 
gusted with  the  Railroads,  built  another  line 
across  the  country  from  Clappville  near  Worcester 
to  Enfield  Bridge,  Conn.,  using  the  new  brimstone  insulator  as,  per- 
haps, indicative  of  the  vengeful  feelings  under  which  it  was  employed. 
It  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  economy  which  cost  untold  trouble  and 
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loss.  But  it  was  one  of  the  errors  of  a  period  which  was  full  of  them, 
and  which,  perhaps,  because  of  its  extreme  badness,  hastened  the 
adoption  of  better  modes.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  brimstone 
improvements  that  the  Treasurer  for  that  year  made  the  following  some- 
what discouraging  statement : 

$34,835  00 

36,034  00 


Receipts  for  the  year 

Expenses  during  the  same  period , 


The  Company  was  organized  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut, passed  in  the  session  of  1845-6,  as  the  "New  York  and  Boston 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Association,"  with  a  capital  of  $175,000.  F.  O.  J. 
Smith,  President ;  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  .  Prior 
to  organization,  J.  I.  Marshall  had  served  as  secretary.  The  Legislature, 
about  the  same  time,  passed  a  law  granting  protection  to  telegraph 
property. 

The  line  was  finished  between  Boston  and  Lowell  February  21,  1846, 
and  Miss  Sarah  G.  Bagley  was  appointed  operator  at  the  Lowell  depot. 
She  was,  undoubtedly,  the  first  lady  operator.  The  line  to  Springfield 
was  finished  March  2 2d  ;  Hartford,  March  26th  ;  and  New  Haven  about 
the  1st  of  May.  The  line  was  completed  between  New  York  and 
Boston  June  27,  1846,  and  was,  a  few  days  after,  opened  to  the  public. 
The  offices  at  Boston  and  Worcester  were  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
rooms  of  those  cities.  In  Springfield  the  office  was  in  Massasoit  Row ; 
in  Hartford  at  Imlay's,  corner  Main  and  Pearl  streets  ;  and  in  New 
Haven  at  Brewster's. 

The  office  in  New  York  was  in  Post's  Building,  corner  Beaver  and 
Hanover  streets,  within  a  few  rods  of  Prof.  Morse's  mother's  birth  place. 
The  manager  of  the  office  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Foss,  a  man  of  much  excel- 
lence, skill  and  method,  whom  Mr.  Smith  afterward  sent  south  with 
Charles  Carville,  J.  P.  Nash,  Goulding  and  Brown,  to  open  the  New 
Orleans  and  Ohio  lines  below  Louisville,  Ky.  Joseph  Beach  was  receiv- 
ing clerk;  George  B.  Prescott  was  assistant  and  operator.  Mr.  Prescott 
entered  the  service  March  6,  1847.  W.  H.  Grogan  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Cure 
were  copyists,  whose  duty  it  was  to  write  off"  the  messages  as  they  were 
read  aloud  to  them  by  the  operators.     This  was  the  early  practice  on  all 
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lines.  It  caused  many  errors.  The  copyist  usually  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  reader,  and,  mistaking  sounds,  very  frequently  wrote  words  not 
spoken.  In  some  western  offices  I  endeavored  to  correct  this  by  double 
desks,  which  placed  the  reader  and  copyist  face  to  face.  During  the 
first  year  a  single  messenger  performed  all  the  work  of  delivery  of  the 
office  in  New  York. 

In  Boston  the  manager  was  Mr.  Ira  Berry.  George  B.  Prescott 
became  his  assistant  in  June,  1847,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
became  manager  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  manager  at  Worcester 
was  John  Lane. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  doors  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Tele- 
graph Company  were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  all  went  "  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell,"  and  a  goodly  business  was  done.  But  the  line  had  been 
cheaply  and  carelessly  constructed.  With  fatal  want  of  thought  the  cop- 
per wires,  with  their  easy  tenuity,  were  made  to  cross  and  re-cross  the 
railroad  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  removing  the  least  obstacle.  As  soon 
as  a  storm  set  in,  the  wires  swung  against  each  other  and  broke  in  nu- 
merous places.  In  one  of  these,  170  breaks  were  reported  in  a  section  of 
30  miles.  These  breaks  occurred  with  such  frequency,  that  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Smith  reported  that  the  wires  had  not 
worked  half  of  the  time.  Even  when  they  did  work,  the  business  was 
not  forwarded  with  the  promptness  of  its  early  promise,  and  all  through 
the  long  hours  of  almost  every  night,  messages  left  during  the  day  were 
slowly  and  laboriously  forwarded  to  their  destination.  There  were,  of 
course,  gleams  of  better  accomplishment.  Delay,  however,  was  the 
rule.  To  add  to  the  disasters  of  the  opening  year,  the  wires  not  infre- 
quently dropped  in  the  way  of  passing  trains,  and  on  one  occasion 
caused  the  death  of  one  man  and  the  serious  injury  of  another.  This, 
and  a  widespread  feeling  which  had  rapidly  grown  against  the  line 
and  its  management,  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  telegraph  protective  laws, 
and  to  the  passage  of  an  act  so  stringent  in  its  provisions  for  the 
public  safety  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  property  owners  along 
the  route,  that  Mr.  Smith  bitterly  denounced  it  as  an  act  not  creditable 
either  to  the  sense  of  justice  or  to  legislative  sagacity,  and  urged  re-orga- 
nization under  a  charter  offered  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 


-Mr- 
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It  is  not  strange  to  find  that  Mr.  Smith,  about  the  same  time,  seriously 
(luestioned  the  advantage  of  railroad  routes  for  the  telegraph,  and 
induced  his  Board  of  Directors  to  build  upon  the  public  turnpike,  and 
remove  to  it  a  portion  of  the  wires.  Mr.  Smith's  report  in  1848,  on 
this  subject,  was  as  follows  : 

"  This  seemingly  endless  catalogue  of  accidents  and  hindrances  inci- 
dent to  the  conjunction  of  telegraph  lines  with  a  railroad,  and  especially 
in  this  climate,  with  each  under  a  distinctive  administration,  and  of 
which  an  impatient  public  takes  but  little  count  in  their  strictures  on 
telegraph  lines,  and  the  great  losses  consequent  therefrom,  illustrated  to 
the  directors  of  the  line  the  great  error  involved  in  the  preference  hitherto 
given  to  railroads  over  public  or  country  roads  for  the  site  of  telegraphs, 
and  induced  their  advice  and  resolution  to  authorize  and  hasten  as 
much  as  possible,  the  absolute  removal  of  at  least  one  wire  of  their  line." 
In  the  same  report  Mr.  Smith  also  stated  that  to  keep  the  wires  apart 
had  been  found  to  be  "  utterly  impracticable." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  change  which  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report  was  made,  iron  wire  was  ordered  to  be  employed,  and 
the  further  use  of  copper  for  outside  conductors  was  discarded  and 
abandoned. 

In  the  emergency  which  soon  after  arose,  when  it  became  evident 
that,  to  carry  on  the  business  successfully,  the  outside  structure  required 
to  be  remodeled  and  strengthened,  and  that  considerable  outlay  would 
be  necessary,  Mr.  Smith  in  vain  appealed  to  the  Boston  public  for  aid. 
The  enterprise,  as  an  organization,  had  become  eminently  unpopular. 
It  had  disappointed  public  expectations.  Thus  far  not  more  than 
|2o,ooo  to  ^25,000  had  been  raised  by  the  sale  of  stock,  outside  of  Mr. 
Smith's  own  advances.  The  Company  had  earned  no  money.  Mr. 
Smith  had  therefore  to  resort  to  his  own  exchequer  for  the  means  to 
accomplish  the  changes  necessary.  These,  however,  when  completed, 
gave  very  satisfactory  tokens  that  business  only  waited  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  be  large  and  remunerative.  The  superintendence  of  the  line 
was  given  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Sadler,  a  man  of  refined  manners  and  char- 
acter, formerly  a  clergyman,  who  devoted  himself  with  much  vigor  and 
good  judgment  to  his  new  duties. 

In  1847,  to  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  company,  the  owners  of 
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the  House  patent,  which  was  now  very  prominently  before  the  public, 
and  more  fully  referred  to  elsewhere,  projected  a  line  from  New  York 
to  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  men  of  capital,  and  which  was  pro- 
posed to  be  built  willi  all  the  improvements  which  experience  had  by 
this  time  suggested,  to  render  its  operation  prompt  and  continuous. 
Mr.  Smith,  enthusiastic  over  the  Morse  patent,  was  roused  by  this 
movement  and  derided  it.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Kendall,  October  29, 1847, 
as  follows : 

"To-day  I  bring  out  an  offer  in  Boston.  I  propose  to  deposit  $1,000 
in  Merchants'  Bank  in  Boston,  against  $1,000  that  my  Durham  bull, 
weighing  over  2,500  lbs.,  will  carry  a  message  of  1,000  words  from 
Boston  to  New  York  in  less  time  than  the  House  patent  can  carry  it, 
and  I  give  the  House  instruments  the  Boston  wires  gratis  to  try  on, 
and  October  and  November  to  accept  the  offer  in.  If  this  offer  don't 
get  the  public  right,  I  don't  know  how  big  a  bull  they  want  to  do  that 
for  them.  Let  this  proposal  have  a  good  run  through  the  United 
States,  as  it  certainly  will ;  for  its  mixture  of  the  serious,  ridiculous  and 
sublime  will  make  it  take,  and  House  and  his  Cincinnati  coadjutors  will 
run  bull  mad. 

"F.  O.  J.  SMITH." 

This  challenge,  of  course,  afforded  much  amusement.  But  it  did 
more  than  merely  amuse.  It  heralded  more  effectually  than  by  any 
other  means,  the  fact  of  opposition  by  a  mechanism  of  so  singular 
capacity  as  to  excite  universal  interest  and  expectation.  It  was  one 
of  those  swords  which  had  a  double  edge.  Smith  had  announced  to 
the  world,  by  a  handbill  bigger  than  his  Durham  bull,  that  Morse  had 
found  an  antagonist.  His  bull  was  not  half  so  potent  as  he  believed. 
Ridicule  is  sometimes  a  boomerang  which  returns,  with  damage,  to  the 
arm  that  wields  it.  The  House  patentees  laughed,  but  went  on  build- 
ing, soon  completed  their  line  and  entered  into  a  lively  and,  for  a  time, 
somewhat  successful  competition. 

Among  the  orders  given  at  this  somewhat  lively  period,  was  one  issued 
by  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  cutting  off  intercourse  with  the  western  O'Reilly 
lines.  This  order  re-acted  disastrously.  Its  folly  was  soon  seen.  Other 
companies  refused  to  countenance  the  position  thus  assumed.  In  a 
brief  period  the  order  was   recalled.     Other  lines  were  too  ready  to 
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accept  the  rejected  trade  of  the  Western  lines,  to  permit  of  a  length- 
ened hostility. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  another  tormentor  came.  In  1848,  Henry 
O'Reilly  had  finished  his  western  work,  and  had  come  to  New  York. 
His  hatred  of  Smith,  Morse  and  Kendall,  kindled  in  the  west,  was  still 
warm  and  eloquent.  He  had  got  hold  of  Alexander  Bain,  the  Scotch 
scientist,  who  had  brought  from  England  his  Chemical  Telegraph,  and 
which  he  exhibited  in  New  York  before  many  wondering  eyes,  who 
thought  they  saw  in  this  a  solution  of  the  telegraphic  problem.  In 
these  exhibitions.  Bain,  by  means  of  a  sharp  battery  acting  through  a 
short  wire  on  chemically  prepared  paper  upon  the  surface  of  a  large 
drum,  transmitted  automatically  by  the  use  of  a  punctured  paper  rib- 
bon, over  a  thousand  words  per  minute.  It  was  a  process  which, 
because  of  its  utter  simplicity  and  independence  of  mechanism,  first 
interested  Professor  Morse's  mind  on  board  the  Sully.  It  required 
only  a  battery  and  a  motionless  needle  brought  in  contact  with  a  flow- 
uig  paper  ribbon  saturated  with  prussiate  of  potash,  upon  which  the 
passing  currentj  by  interaction  with  the  salts,  left  a  blue  mark. 

Misapprehending  this  invention,  and  especially  that  peculiar  feature 
of  it  which  dispenses  with  the  use  of  the  relay,  Mr.  Smith  wrote  Mr. 
Kendall  as  follows  : 

"A  horse-shoe  without  nails,  or  a  shoe  without  a  horse,  is  as  worthless 
in  use  as  the  Bain  Telegraph  without  the  Relay  Magnet.  But,  behind 
all  this,  it  is  God's  truth  and  within  man's  reach  to  demonstrate,  that 
Bain  has  not  introduced  into  the  Telegraph  one  original  conception 
of  any  denomination. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"FRANCIS  O.  J.  SMITH." 

Although  it  was  true  that,  excepting  the  rapid  method,  there  was 
really  no  new  feature  introduced  by  Bain,  yet  on  the  exhibition  of  its 
powers,  such  had  come  to  be  the  amount  of  popular  interest  in  the 
Telegraph,  that  capital  was  readily  found  to  build  a  third  line  to  Bos- 
ton from  New  York,  known  as  the  "  New  York  and  New  England 
Telegraph  Company."  This  route  became,  indeed,  the  electric  race 
course  of  the  country. 
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Meanwhile  Mr.  Smith,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  line  to  Boston 
from  New  York,  organized  a  company  to  construct  a  line  from  Boston 
to  Portland,  Me.,  no  miles,  in  which,  as  in  the  former  line,  he  retained 
a  largely  controlling  interest.  The  patent  was  also  granted  to  James 
Eddy  for  a  line  from  Portland  to  Calais,  under  which  the  "  Maine 
Telegraph  Company  "  was  organized,  and  of  which  Hon.  H.  O.  Alden 
became  President.  The  New  Brunswick  Telegraph  Company  was 
organized  to  construct  a  line  from  Calais  to  Sackville ;  Robert  Jardine, 
President ;  Douglas  B.  Stevens,  Superintendent.  Rapidly  following 
these  also,  the  Nova  Scotia  legislature  erected  a  government  line  to 
continue  the  connection  from  Amherst  to  Halifax,  which,  at  that  time, 
was  a  great  objective  point  as  the  landing-place  of  the  European 
steamers. 

D.  H.  Craig. 

While  F.  O.  J.  Smith  was  thus  building  the  telegraph  through  New 
England  and  before  the  American  Telegraph  Company  took  form,  two 
men  appeared  whose  work  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  future  of  the 
telegraph  in  the  east,  and,  eventually,  of  the  entire  seaboard.  The  first 
of  these  was  D.  H.  Craig,  a  cool,  shrewd,  indefatigable  man,  to  whom 
processes  were  valuable  only  as  they  secured  success.  His  manners 
were  peculiar  and  unique.  He  preserved  at  all  times  the  placidity  of  a 
summer's  morning.  His  speech  was  as  gentle  and  suave  and  courtly  as 
if  the  world  had  made  him  its  exceptional  favorite,  and  he  was  its 
benignant  son.  Beneath  this  calm  exterior  there  was  a  fertility  of 
resource,  a  capacity  of  terse  Saxon,  especially  with  his  pen,  and  an 
energy  and  force  of  v/ill,  which,  for  a  time,  made  him  a  very  prominent 
factor  in  the  telegraphic  enterprises  of  the  period.  The  other  was 
Henry  O'Reilly,  who  having  flashed  through  the  west  until  his  path 
was  checked  by  personal  disaster,  returned  east  to  take  up  Alexander 
Bain  and  his  Chemical  Telegraph,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  upon 
the  Morse  patentees  with  undiminished  vigor  and  revenge. 

Shortly  before  the  advent  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  Mr.  Craig  had 
embarked  in  the  European  news  business  for  speculative  and  other  pur- 
poses, using  trained  carrier  pigeons  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  foreign 
steamers.     His  first  field  was  between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  after- 
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ward  between  Boston  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1846,  when  F.  O. 
J.  Smitli  had  built  the  line  to  Boston,  Craig  was  anticipating  the  Liver- 
pool steamer's  news,  via  Halifax,  from  one  to  five  hours.  This  led  to  a 
quarrel  between  Craig  and  Smith,  which  resulted  in  the  latter  assuming 
the  right  to  refuse  Craig's  news  reports  until  the  regular  press  dispatches 
were  transmitted. 

After  the  Cunard  steamers  began  to  run  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York,  touching  at  Halifax,  the  New  York  and  Boston  press  chartered  a 

steamer  to  express  the 
news  from  Halifax  to 
Boston,  and  thence  by- 
telegraph  to  anticipate 
the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
ers at  New  York.  Craig, 
of  course,  did  not  like 
this,  and  undertook  to 
head  it  off.  Putting  a 
couple  of  his  trusty 
( arrier  pigeons  into  a 
basket,  he  traveled  by 
the  land  route  to  Halifax 
in  season  to  take  pas- 
sage on  board  the  press 
express  boat  for  Boston, 
and  when  the  steamer 
approached  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts,  his  pigeons,  heavily  freighted  with  the  European  news, 
were  sent  off  from  a  window  in  his  stateroom  !  This  was  so  adroitly 
done,  that  long  before  the  Press  steamer  had  landed,  Craig's  pigeons 
had  delivered  his  news  reports  in  the  city,  and  they  were  published  in 
advance  by  the  opposition  press  journals  !  This  defeat,  and  the  heavy 
expenses  connected  with  the  express,  led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  par- 
ties concerned,  the  boat  was  given  up,  and  Craig  was  left  in  undisputed 
possession  of  what  was,  doubtless,  a  very  valuable  mine  of  trade. 
Soon  after  the  telegraph  reached  Boston,  arrangements  were  made  to 
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extend  it  to  Portland,  Bangor  and  Calais,  Me.,  on  the  borders  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  in  1849  it  was  opened  to  St.  John,  N.  B.  At  this  point 
Craig  had  the  discernment  to  discover  tliat  pigeons  were  no  match  for 
electricity,  and  accordingly  he  arranged  for  a  horse  express  over  the  150 
miles  between  Halifax  and  Digby,  N.  S.,  and  an  express  steamer  thence 
50  miles,  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  St.  John,  N.  B.  In  the  first 
attempt  to  get  the  Liverpool  steamer's  news  by  these  means,  Craig 
encountered  the  opposition  of  John  T.  Smith,  the  then  Boston  joint 
agent  of  the  telegraph  companies  and  the  New  York  and  Boston  press. 
Craig,  however,  beat  all  opponents,  telegraphed  the  news  to  Boston  and 
New  York  hours  in  advance  of  his  competitors,  and  forced  them  to 
accept  it  through  his  agents  at  a  fabulous  price. 

The  late  Mr.  Hudson,  then  manager  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  of  the  Times,  then  of  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  were  the  representatives  of  the  New  York  press.  Appreciat- 
ting  now  Craig's  indomitable  pluck  and  vim,  they  invited  him  to  New 
York  and  tendered  him  the  position  of  European  news  agent  of  the 
New  York  press,  which  he  promptly  accepted. 

During  the  succeeding  year  Craig  continued  to  superintend  the  express 
and  news  business  of  the  press -in  the  Provinces,  without  any  interfe- 
rence, but  on  the  opening  of  the  line  to  Halifax,  in  1849,  he  was  startled 
by  the  re-appearance  there  of  John  T.  Smith,  who  announced  himself 
as  charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  intercommunication 
between  Europe  and  America  by  telegraph  between  Halifax  and  New 
York.  Craig  was  to  be  snuffed  out.  Hudson  and  Raymond,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  New  York  press,  refused,  however,  to  recognize  Smith 
and  stood  by  Craig.  Thus  the  matter  stood  when  the  first  steamer 
arrived  at  Halifax.  The  government  commissioner  of  the  telegraph, 
the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  was  appealed  to,  both  by  Craig  and  Smith 
for  recognition,  but  he  decided  that  the  only  rule  would  be  "  first  come, 
first  served."  Accordingly,  as  the  steamer  approached  the  harbor, 
Craig  and  Smith  were  at  the  steamer's  wharf,  a  mile  from  the  telegraph 
office,  with  the  fastest  horses  in  the  Province,  ready  for  a  race.  Half  of 
the  people  of  the  city  were  out  and  lined  the  streets  leading  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  to  witness  the  race  between  the  two  "Yankees."     As  the 
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steamer  neared  her  wharf  the  excitement  on  shore  became  intense,  but 
when  the  steamer  finally  came  within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  her  dock, 
the  purser  of  the  steamer  mounted  the  paddle-box  and  tossed  a  parcel 
of  London  and  Liverpool  journals,  and  a  well-condensed  summary  of 
the  fortnight's  news  directly  into  Smith's  hands,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
afterward,  he  was  on  _  his  way,  at  high  speed,  to  the  telegraph  office. 
Long  before  Craig  got  on  board  the  steamer  and  obtained  his  news- 
packages,  Smith  had  undisputed  possession  of  the  single  telegraph  wire 
leading  to  New  York.     Craig  was  badly  be'aten. 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  Craig's  reputation  was  at  stake,  and  he  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  master  the  difficulty.  His  resolution  was  quickly  formed. 
He  telegraphed  to  Hudson  and  Raymond  to  instruct  the  Liverpool 
agent  of  the  press  to  obey  his  (Craig's)  orders.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  outgoing  Boston  steamer,  instructed  the  Liverpool  agent  to  send, 
by  special  messenger  by  succeeding  steamers,  duplicate  copies  of  latest 
European  journals  and  news  summaries  ;  one  parcel  to  be  thrown  over 
to  his  news-boat,  five  miles  below  the  city,  and  the  other  to  be  thrown 
over  to  another  news-boat  stationed  opposite  and  near  to  the  telegraph 
office,  one  mile  from  the  steamer's  wharf. 

But  these  arrangements  required  time,  and  time  was  an  important 
factor  in  this  '''' diamond-cut-diamond''  contest  of  these  two  "Yankees." 
Smith  had  all  of  his  arrangements  completed,  and  the  pursers  satisfac- 
torily feed,  while  Craig  seemed  to  be  without  hope,  for  a  month  or  two 
at  least,  before  he  could  complete  his  arrangements.  But  he  was  equal 
to  the  emergency.  A  week  before  the  next  steamer  was  due,  he  manned 
his  two  news-boats  and  arranged  for  a  fast-horse  express  from  a  point 
five  miles  below  the  city,  and  caused  the  secret  to  leak  out  to  Smith 
that  his  news  parcels  were  to  be  thrown  over  to  his  boats  as  the  steamer 
neared  the  city.  This  was  pure  strategy,  and  was  designed  to  impress 
Smith  and  prepare  his  mind  for  what  was  then  near  at  hand. 

The  evening  before  the  next  steamer  was  due,  Craig  made  up  a  parcel 
of  old  European  journals,  including  Willmer  &  Smith's  European  Times, 
then  a  very  noted  journal  of  Liverpool,  taking  care  to  have  a  portion 
of  the  name  outside  the  wrapper,  but  carefully  concealing  the  date.  A 
trusty  agent  was  employed  to  stand  with  this  parcel  by  the  water's  edge, 
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and  as  the  steamer  passed  up  the  harbor,  this  parcel  was  thrown  into 
the  water  and  recovered,  and  then  the  messenger,  a  young  fisherman, 
rushed  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to  the  telegraph  office  and  deposited  the 
dripping  parcel  upon  the  table  of  the  office,  with  the  breathless  announce- 
ment, "  Here  is  Craig's  parcel  of  European  news."  Fifteen  minutes 
afterward  Smith  was  seen  behind  a  noted  fast  trotter,  rushing  from  the 
steamer's  wharf  to  the  telegraph  office.  Before  the  horse  had  fairly 
stopped  at  the  telegraph  door,  Smith  had  cleared  the  carriage  at  one 
bound  and  was  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  the  operat- 
ing rooms.  Running  quickly  into  tlie  telegraph  office,  the  clerk  pointed 
to  the  wet  package  upon  the  table,  and  told  him  he  was  beaten.  With 
a  single  glance  at  the  dripping  package,  and  a  fearful  malediction  upon 
his  competitor.  Smith  turned  upon  his  heel,  drove  to  his  hotel,  and  in 
half  an  hour  afterward  was  steaming  out  of  the  harbor  on  board  the 
steamer  bound  to  Boston  ;  Craig,  meantime,  proceeded  at  his  leisure, 
after  receiving  his  parcels  from  the  steamer,  to  prepare  the  news  for 
the  telegraph.  This  inside  history  of  the  battle  for  the  control  of  the 
Halifax  telegraph  news  has  never  before  been  written,  except  in  the 
private  correspondence  of  Craig  with  Hudson  and  Raymond. 

Of  course,  to  Mr.  Smith,  this  man  Craig,  with  his  pigeons  and  lively 
ways,  was  a  great  offense.  He  endeavored  by  every  means  to  head  him 
off,  but  Craig  was  always  just  round  the  corner.  Driven  to  despera- 
tion, he  finally  refused  to  allow  his  messages  to  be  sent  over  the  wires. 
This  roused  the  press,  and  denunciation  loud  and  long  commenced 
howling  along  the  whole  line  of  seaboard  cities  against  what  was  called 
the  "  Morse  management." 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  first  felt  the  miscliief  of  Smith's 
course.  The  directors  complained  of  it  in  bitter  terms.  The  President 
of  the  company  thus  addressed  Mr.  Smith  : 

"  What  is  your  position  ?  A  message  comes  to  your  line,  after  having 
passed  over  three  legitimate  Morse  lines,  and  you  assume  a  right  to  stop 
it  —  to  send  it  no  further.  For  what  reason  ?  Not  that  it  is  connected 
with  any  crime  committed,  or  in  contemplation  ;  not  that  it  would  be 
encouraging  piracy  upon  Morse's  patent  rights  ;  not  that  it  came  upon 
the  Halifax  line  through  any  fraud  or  deception  ;  not  even  because  it 
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reached  Halifax  by  a  carrier  pigeon ;  but  simply  because  the  agent  of 
the  Associated  Press,  at  Halifax  is,  in  your  opinion,  a  bad  man,  not  to 
be  trusted  by  the  public ;  that  he  has  avowed  his  purpose  to  employ 
carrier  pigeons ;  and  that  he  has  threatened,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  cut  down  the  lines.  No  overt  act  has  been  traced  to  him  ; 
it  is  not  shown  that  he  has  employed  carrier  pigeons,  or  cut  the  wires ; 
he  is  sustained  by  the  public  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  and  his  employers 
in  the  United  States. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  you  assume  a  high  prerog- 
ative when  you  undertake  to  stop  messages,  for  no  other  reason  than 
suspicion  or  dislike  of  the  person  who  sends  them.  You  virtually  con- 
demn the  public  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  attempt  to  dictate  to 
the  customers  of  the  telegraph  whom  they  shall  not  employ  as  their 
agents,  and  in  what  manner  their  business  shall  be  done,  not  only  on 
your  lines,  but  on  lines  beyond,  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Whether  the  managers  of  the  Nova  Scotia  line  ought  to  receive  and 
send  messages  which  may  have  been  brought  to  Halifax  by  carrier 
pigeons,  is  one  question  ;  and  whether  the  manager  of  a  line  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  stop  them  on  that  account,  is  another.  Cer- 
tainly, the  manager  of  a  line  in  Wisconsin  would  hardly  venture  to  give, 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  forward  an  item  of  news,  that  it  had  been 
brought  to  Halifax  by  a  carrier  pigeon,  or  that  he  had  not  a  good  opinion 
of  the  man  who  sent  it.     In  what  does  your  position  differ  from  his  ?" 

The  reply  of  Smith  was  prompt  and  defiant.  Full  of  flashing  periods 
he  assumed  the  position  of  the  protector  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  that, 
with  his  consent,  no  newspaper  bummer  should  control  the  great  high- 
way of  commerce  and  the  people.  Like  all  special  pleas,  it  was  long, 
far  too  long  to  have  power,  and  too  involved  to  be  appreciated.  Smith's 
defense  of  stopping  press  reports  exasperated  the  public  mind  and 
greatly  aided  the  erection  of  opposition  lines.  He  prepared  the  way 
for  O'Reilly  and  Bain,  and  House  and  Lefiferts,  and  gave  them  ready 
access  to  eastern  capital  and  encouragement.  Craig  meanwhile  stirred 
the  pot  of  discontent,  and  enjoyed  with  a  silent  and  superb  chuckle 
and  smile  the  hurricane  he  had  roused. 

Before  abandoning  the  controversy,  and  feeling  how  deeply  Mr. 
Smith  was  injuring  the  whole  enterprise  by  his  perverse  policy,  Mr. 
Kendall  addressed  him  the  following  letter: 
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"  In  behalf  of  my  principals,  I  protest  against  the  further  use  of 
their  property  in  the  Boston  and  Portland  line  in  this  warfare,  and 
request  you  to  forward  all  dispatches  coming  from  the  Maine  line,  no 
matter  by  whom  sent.  I  wish  you  and  the  country  to  understand,  that 
you  alone  are  responsible  for  the  course  now  pursued  on  that  line. 
Would  that  I  could  as  easily  avert  its  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  conse- 
quences ! 

"  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  your 
abstract  poiver^  as  the  owner  of  a  large  majority  of  the  stock,  on  the 
Boston  and  Portland  line.  Power  ceases  to  be  rightful  when  perverted 
from  its  legitimate  object,  and  oppressed  communities  do  not  fail  to 
find  means  to  rid  themselves  of  its  dominion. 

"  God  forbid  that  by  any  act  of  mine,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  ever  justly  come  to  consider  the  pirates  upon  Morse's 
patents,  their  friends  and  deliverers. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"AMOS  KENDALL." 

To  understand  the  absolute  nature  of  Mr.  Smith's  authority  in  the  tele- 
graph legislation  of  the  New  England  Morse  lines  it  may  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  owner  of  $140,000  of  the  $175,000  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  line,  and  was  the  owner  of 
thirteen-sixteenths  of  the  line  between  Boston  and  Portland. 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Smith  demanded  the  dismissal  of  Craig  and 
the  employment  of  his  own  namesake,  by  the  Press  at  Halifax. 
The  Press  of  New  York,  however,  refused  to  accede  to  Smith's 
demand. 

Mr.  Smith  therefore  announced  his  resolution  to  exclude  all  mes- 
sages from  or  to  Craig  from  passing  over  his  wires.  At  this  time  — 
i849-'5o  —  but  there  was  only  the  Smith  line  between  Boston  and 
Portland.  Craig  immediately  hastened  to  Portland  and  induced  the 
Maine  Telegraph  Company  to  stop  all  messages  from  Halifax  at  Port- 
land, until  the  Press  and  all  other  European  messages  were  received  at 
that  point.  Craig  then  run  a  locomotive  express  over  the  Eastern 
Railroad  from  Portland  to  Boston,  with  the  Press  and  other  messages 
and  at  Boston,  they  were  re-telegraphed  by  the  Bain  line  to  New  York. 

Craig  now  urged  on  and  found  ready  means  for  the  continuation  of 
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the  Bain  line  to  Portland,  and  thus  quickly  secured  direct  telegraphic 
facilities  from  Halifax  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Craig  remained  at  Halifax  in  charge  of  the  Press  and  Commer- 
cial Trans-Atlantic  Telegraph  business  until  1851,  and  was  then  called 
to  New  York  where  he  reorganized  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  in 
which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  created  an  organization 
known  all  over  the  civilized  globe  as  one  of  enterprise,  brains  and 
energy.  Craig  filled  the  position  of  general  agent  of  the  Associated 
Press  for  about  17  years,  and  left  it  in  1866,  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

One  of  Mr.  Craig's  movements  was  characteristic  of  the  activity  and 
enterprise  which  distinguished  him.  In  1850  he  resorted  again  to  the 
use  of  carrier  pigeons,  and  supplying  himself  with  a  sailing  yacht,  lay 
off  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  in  the  track  of  steamers  bound  to  New 
York,  obtained  the  latest  news,  transferred  it  to  his  pigeons,  and  dis- 
patched it  to  the  telegraph  office  in  Halifax.  He  subsequently  leased 
in  the  interest  of  the  Associated  Press,  in  1858,  the  New  York,  New- 
foundland and  London  Telegraph  Co.,  from  Cape  Breton,  N.  S.,  to  St. 
Johns  and  Cape  Race,  N.  F.,  and  conducted  it  for  several  years,  keep- 
ing a  fleet  of  well-manned  life  boats  at  Cape  Race,  where  steamers  were 
boarded  and  Press  and  Commercial  messages  telegraphed  to  New  York 
four  or  five  days  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  steamers. 

When  Mr.  Craig  came  to  New  York  in  185 1,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
underwriters  to  unite  with  the  Press  in  securing  the  construction  of 
an  electric  telegraph  line  from  New  York  to  Sandy  Hook.  At  the  latter 
he  placed  his  carrier  pigeons,  and  for  years  afterward,  and  until  the 
Atlantic  cable  was  laid,  had  the  incoming  steamers  boarded  far  east  of 
Sandy  Hook,  the  news  obtained,  prepared,  and  dispatched  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  and  there  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  country  long 
before  the  steamers  arrived  in  the  harbor. 

Five  or  six  years  after  Mr.  Craig  removed  from  Halifax  to  New  York, 
a  bitter  controversy  arose  between  him  and  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Telegraph  Company,  who  then  controlled  the  lines  from 
New  York  to  Sackville,  N.  B.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  Government  Com- 
missioners of  the  Telegraph  between  Halifax  and  Amherst,  built  by  the 
Nova  Scotia  legislature,  sided  against  Craig,  and  the  Halifax  operators 
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were  forbidden  to  send  any  press  reports  addressed  to  him  until  certain 
other  parties  had  been  served.  Craig,  however,  induced  Peter  Cooper, 
president  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  to  order  the  operator  at 
Sackville,  N.  B.,  that  whenever  Craig  was  fairly  entitled  to  precedence,  to 
hold  all  messages  from  Halifax  until  Craig's  press  report  reached  him. 
Craig  meanwhile  organized  a  fast-horse  express  to  run  between  Halifax 
and  Sackville,  and  as  soon  as  the  steamer  was  announced  as  off  Halifax, 
instructed  his  agent -at  Sackville  to  commence  to  telegraph  the  first  part 
of  the  Bible  until  the  express  arrived,  and  then  go  ahead  with  the  news ! 
These  orders  were  faithfully  carried  out.  The  Bible  had  an  extensive 
use,  and  some  of  the  operators  learned  more  of  ancient  Biblical  history 
than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of  before.  Before  the  next  steamer  arrived, 
however,  the  controversy  concerning  Press  matters  had  become  so  bitter 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company  had 
resigned,  and  a  new  committee,  favorable  to  the  press  management  as 
represented  by  Craig,  was  elected.  Craig's  smooth  face  was  as  placid 
as  ever,  but  his  grey  eye  had  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  it,  and  a  quiet 
chuckle  escaped  him  now  and  then  as  he  felt  how  completely  he  had 
conquered  success. 

The  changed  relations  between  the  telegraph  company  and  the  press 
was  accomplished  by  the  election  of  a  new  board  of  directors,  of  which 
Col.  E.  S.  Sanford,  the  well-known  president  of  Adams'  Express  Com- 
pany, was  elected  president;  Francis  Morris,  treasurer;  Cambridge 
Livingston,  secretary;  and  Marshall  Lefiferts,  general  manager  and 
engineer.  By  this  time  the  American  Company  had  absorbed  all  the 
New  England  lines,  had  extended  its  jurisdiction  along  the  whole  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  had  fraternized  with  the  press,  and  was  rapidly  assuming 
vast  proportions  and  power. 

Moses  G.  Farmer. 

Among  the  men  employed  by  "The  New  York  and  Boston  Mag- 
netic Telegraph  Association,"  no  more  interesting  character  has 
appeared  in  the  whole  field  of  electrical  enquiry  than  a  man  sent  by 
Mr.  Smith  to  open  the  office  at  Framingham,  in  December,  1847.  This 
was    Moses    Gerrish  Farmer,    born    February    9,    1820,    at    Boscawen, 
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N.  H.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1844.  As  early  as  1846, 
Mr.  Farmer  had  invented  an  electro-magnetic  engine,  which,  with  a 
miniature  railroad,  he  exhibited  in  connection  with  a  lecture  on  electro- 
magnetism,  in  which,  among  other  adaptations,  he  showed  how  the  elec- 
tric current  could  be 
used  for  torpedoes  and 
sub-marine  blasting. 

Mr.  Farmer  was  first 
appointed  by  Mr.  F. 
O.  J.  Smith  to  open 
the  office  in  the  de- 
pot at  South  Framing- 
ham,  and  to  superin- 
tend line  repairs  be- 
tween Boston,  Wor- 
cester and  Springfield, 
Mass.  He  had  scarce- 
ly entered  upon  his 
duties  at  Framingham 
before  he  tried  the 
experiment  of  tele- 
graphing by  means  of 
induced  currents.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  he  here  also  con- 
trived and  constructed  models  of  apparatus  for  striking  fire-alarm  bells. 
On  account  of  conscientious  scruples  respecting  Sunday  work 
which  his  duties  at  Framingham  required  of  him,  Mr.  Farmer,  in 
July,  1848,  took  charge  of  the  office  at  Salem,  and  of  temporary  repairs 
between  Boston  and  Newburyport.  Here  he  contrived  an  automatic 
circuit  closer,  which  opened  with  the  pressure  of  the  hand  while  trans- 
mitting, and  closed  on  its  removal.  He  received  an  order  also  from 
Boston,  for  two  machines  to  strike  fire  alarms,  and  which  were  made 
from  the  models  previously  prepared  by  Mr.  Farmer  for  Mr.  Smith  by 
Howard  &  Davis,  the  celebrated  clockmakers  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  One 
of  these  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  Sadler  in  Boston, 
and  the  other  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Court-house  bell,  both 
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being  united  in  a  local  circuit.  In  experimenting  with  this  apparatus, 
the  bell  circuit  was  connected  with  that  of  the  wire  to  New  York,  and 
the  bell  was  rung  by  the  New  York  operator. 

Of  course  a  fertile-minded  man  like  this  could  not  long  be  kept  in 
Salem.  This  bell  ringing  resulted  in  his  association,  in  1851,  with  Dr.  W. 
F.  Channing,  of  Boston,  who  had,  unknown  to  Mr.  Farmer,  been  pursuing 
investigations  in  a  like  direction,  and  who  had  made  a  publication  on 
the  subject  as  early  as  1845.  Dr.  Channing  and  Mr.  Farmer  now 
arranged  a  system  of  fire  alarms,  which  they  mutually  perfected,  under 
an  appropriation  of  ^10,000  by  the  Boston  city  government  for  that 
purpose.  This  resulted  in  Mr.  Farmer's  appointment  as  Superintend- 
ent of  construction  of  the  Boston  Fire-alarm  Telegraph,  which  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  system  of  fire-alarm  telegraphs  now  so  general  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  country.  In  this  system,  Mr.  Farmer,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Channing,  introduced  the  use  of  the  closed  in  preference  to 
the  open  signal  circuit,  and  the  automatic  circuit  wheel  propellers  in- 
stead of  the  finger  key,  for  sending  signals.  The  open  circuit  was 
afterward  abandoned  because  of  the  defectiveness  of  insulation.  The 
fire  alarm  was  successfully  demonstrated  in  Boston  April  28,  1852, 
after  two  years  of  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  firemen  and 
many  influential  citizens. 

In  1852,  just  before  the  New  York  and  Boston  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company  ceased  its  independent  existence,  Mr.  Farmer  built  a  line  for 
Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  connecting  the 
Cambridge  Observatory  with-  the  Boston  ofiice.  Permission  also  was 
granted  to  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  United  States  Navy,  to  make  use  of 
the  company's  circuits  in  conducting  experiments  to  determine  the 
velocity  of  sound.  To  aid  this,  stations  were  provided  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Boston,  at  the  Watertown  arsenal,  at  Salem,  Cambridge,  South 
Boston  and  at  Fort  Independence.  Mr,  Farmer  constructed  a  chrono- 
graph specially  for  this  purpose.  Many  experiments  were  made.  The 
results  were  highly  interesting,  and  attracted  much  public  attention. 

While  these  government  experiments  were  going  on,  Mr.  Farmer's 
brain  was  busy  at  other  things.  In  1852,  he  devised  one  or  more  closed 
circuit  repeaters.     He  also  commenced  the  construction  of  apparatus 
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for  the  simultaneous  transmission  of  four  messages  upon  one  wire. 
This  was  patented  in  1853.  In  1852,  Mr.  Farmer  secured  patents  for 
his  electro-magnetic  bell-striking  apparatus  of  1848,  his  electric  clock 
of  1849,  and  crowded  the  year  with  experiments  on  rheostats,  volta- 
meters, magnetometers,  and  galvanometers.  The  degree  of  A.  M,  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1853,  by  the  Faculty  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  fertility  of  Mr.  Farmer's  mind  exhibited  itself  from  this  period 
in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  subjects.  Connected  with  the  telegraph 
were  experiments  on  dial  telegraphs  and  double  or  duplex  transmission, 
which  he  claims  to  have  explained  to  James  Eddy  and  J.  B.  Stearns. 
.\bout  the  same  time  he  made  experiments  looking  to  the  construction 
of  apparatus  to  enable  two  reporters  to  send  over  one  wire  between 
Washington  and  New  York,  reports  in  short  hand  of  congressional 
debates.  In  1855,  as  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  he  read  a  paper  on  Multiplex  Transmission, 
showing  how  it  could  be  accomplished.  In  1859,  he  produced  the  first 
undercut  electrotype  in  this  country,  from  a  gutta  percha  mould.  Also, 
about  the  same  period,  in  connection  with  A.  F.  Woodman,  he  pro- 
duced the  well-known  closed  circuit  repeater.  In  partnership  with 
John  M.  Batchelder,  he  invented  and  patented  the  rubber  insulator, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  Eddy's.  In  1856,  Mr.  Farmer  perfected  the 
double  transmitter,  with  reversed  currents  and  constant  resistance,  and 
worked  the  double  transmission  system  between  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester, when  two  messages  were  sent  simultaneously  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. This  process  was  patented  in  1858.  He  secured  a  second  patent 
for  double  transmission  in  1859.  At  this  period  also,  he  constructed  a 
duplex  printing  telegraph,  driven  by  an  electro-magnetic  motor.  It 
contained  the  automatic  unison  stop,  the  continuously  running  train,  and 
the  detent  for  printing.  The  motion  of  the  train  was  controlled  by  the 
centrifugal  force  of  a  fly-wheel. 

In  1859  Mr.  Farmer  devoted  much  time  to  devising  electro-magnetic 
apparatus  to  show  the  height  of  water  in  steam  boilers ;  to  an 
automatic  regulator  for  controlling  the  distribution  of  electricity  to 
numerous  electric  lamps ;  to  the  general  subject  of  household  illumina- 
tion ;  to  burglar  alarms ;    alloys  of  aluminum  with  copper  and  other 
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metals  ;  the  electrical  deposition  of  nickel ;  electro-magnetic  locks  ;  the 
velocity  of  the  blood ;  the  dying  of  wool  and  the  clarification  of  sugar. 
It  was  surely  a  busy  life  which  crowded  so  much  into  its  narrow  limits. 

During  1858-59-60,  Mr.  Farmer  attempted  to  interest  parties  in  the 
introduction  of  the  duplex  system  of  telegraphic  transmission,  but  with- 
out success.  It  was  not  yet  needed.  He  was  more  successful  with  an 
electric  automatic  regulator  of  light,  for  the  means  of  perfecting  which, 
and  for  valuable  counsel,  he  was  indebted  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Bates, 
of  Boston.  The  attempt  to  operate  such  mechanism  with  thermo-elec- 
tric batteries  was  a  failure.  After  the  most  careful  experiment  only 
about  one  three-hundredth  part  of  the  fuel  could  be  converted  into 
electricity. 

During  1865-66,  Mr.  Farmer,  in  conjunction  with  George  F.  Milliken, 
the  well-known  and  able  manager  of  the  Boston  office  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  invented  what  is  known  as  compound  wire, 
for  which  two  patents  were  secured.  The  core  was  of  iron  or  steel, 
with  a^copper  cover,  so  as  to  combine  strength  with  lightness,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  a  diminished  resistance.  This  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  American  Compound  Telegraph  Wire  Company  in  1868,  the  corpo- 
rators of  which  were  M.  G.  Farmer,  George  F.  Milliken,  Chester  Snow 
and  Alanson  Cary.  The  first  half-mile  of  wire  produced  by  this  com- 
pany was  formed  by  the  electro  deposition  of  copper  upon  a  core  of 
steel,  in  a  vat  containing  some  two  or  three  hundred  gallons  of  blue 
vitriol  solution.  The  current  was  supplied  from  a  thermo  battery  of 
3744  pairs,  arranged  in  12  in  series  and  312  in  multiple  arc.  The  total 
internal  resistance  of  this  battery  was  260  microms.  Its  total  weight 
was  about  1,500  pounds.  It  consumed  109  pounds  of  anthracite  coal 
in  24  hours.  The  deposit  of  copper  during  the  same  time  was  about  12 
pounds.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  wire  has  been  manufactured, 
but  the  demand  for  it  has  not  as  yet  been  extensive.  In  connection 
with  the  thermo-electric  battery,  Mr.  Farmer  claims  to  have  been  the 
first  to  construct  a  magneto-electric  machine  in  which  the  field  was 
maintained  by  the  current  derived  from  a  thermo  electric  battery. 

In  1865-6,  Mr.  Farmer  made  another  effort,  in  connection  with  W.  H. 
Mendell,  to  introduce  duplex  telegraphy,  which  he  successfully  demon- 
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strated  upon  a  circuit  of  300  miles,  in  Ohio.  Nothing  practical  seems, 
however,  to  have  resulted  therefrom. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  duplex  method  of  Dr.  Gintl  was  not,  as 
first  presented  by  that  eminent  electrician,  practical.  Mr.  Farmer, 
uniting  his  own  methods  with  Gintl's  general  plan,  made  it  successful. 
It  was  worked  with  excellent  practical  results  during  1858  and  1859, 
between  Boston  and  Portland.  Had  the  device  been  then  needed, 
Farmer's  duplex  would  have  undoubtedly  been  properly  valued  and 
adopted.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  of  Mr.  Farmer,  whose  modesty  is 
only  equaled  by  his  ability,  that  in  invention  he  has  been  unfortunate 
in  being  almost  always  in  advance  of  the  necessities  of  the  times.  He 
thus  became  the  feeder  of  others,  while  his  own  platter  remained  empty. 
If  the  facts  were  all  known,  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Farmer  would  be 
found  entitled  to  priority  in  the  invention  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
automatic  unison  in  the  printing  machinery  is  secured,  and  which  forms 
so  valuable  a  feature  in  much  of  that  remarkable  class  of  telegraphic 
mechanism. 

One  of  Mr.  Farmer's  most  successful  experiments  has  been  in  the 
construction  of  permanent  magnets.  One  of  these,  weighing  only  one 
pound,  sustained,  with  its  keeper,  39  pounds.  Another,  made  from 
Firth  &  Sons'  black  diamond  steel,  and  weighing  only  10  ounces,  sus- 
tained 28  pounds.  These  aje  but  a  portion  of  many  interesting  in- 
vestigations in  which  Mr.  Farmer  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  30 
years,  and  which  he  still  prosecutes  with  undiminished  ardor. 

Nothing  has  been  said  in  this  very  condensed  notice  of  one  of  the 
best  and  most  unselfish  of  men  of  his  love  of  music  or  the  time  devoted 
to  it  or  instruction  given  in  it.  There  is,  indeed,  something  bird-like  in 
the  character  of  the  man  ;  pure,  cheerful,  full  of  hope  and  strong  of 
wing.  He  is  now  engaged  at  the  United  States  Torpedo  station,  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  is  developing,  by  careful  experiment,  new 
uses  for  the  electric  current  in  connection  with  the  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  little 
more  has  to  be  written.  It  fought  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Telegraph  Company  pertinaciously  until  the  mutual  war  made  the  fight- 
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ers  desire  peace.  At  last  conferences  were  proposed.  These  ended  in 
a  consolidation  of  the  two  companies  under  a  capital  of  ^300,000,  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  issued  to  the  New  York  and  Boston  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company,  and  one-third  to  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Telegraph  Company.  The  companies  thus  united,  re-organized  under 
the  name  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
July  I,  1852.  The  parties  acting  for  the  stockholders  in  accomplishing 
this  union  were,  Francis  O.  J.  Smith,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  John  McKinney, 
John  J.  Haley,  John  McKesson,  Abraham  B.  Sands. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


The  New  York  and  New  England  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

TH  E  New  York  and  New  England,  generally  known  as  the  Mer- 
chants' Telegraph  Company,  owed  its  origin  to  several  causes 
more  or  less  active.  The  New  York  and  Boston  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Association  had  disappointed  public  expectation.  Yet  it  had  done 
enough  to  prove  how  valuable  an  agency  the  telegraph  was  capable  of 
being  made  to  comjfierce  and  society.  Men  felt  instinctively  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better  and  more  liberal  service,  and  were  ready  to  welcome 
any  effort  for  its  provision.  Henry  O'Reilly  had  meanwhile  closed  his 
western  work,  and  though  broken  in  purse,  had  come  east  full  of 
thoroughly  kindled  hatred  to  the  Morse  patentees,  had  secured  a  patent 
for  Alexander  Bain  after  its  rejection  by  the  Patent  office,  and  was 
eager  to  enter  the  eastern  field  against  his  old  antagonist,  F,  O.  J. 
Smith.  To  Marshall  Lefferts,  an  active  New  York  merchant,  engaged  in 
a  traffic  of  which  the  supply  of  English  zinc-plated  wire  formed  a  promi- 
nent feature,  and  who  provided  the  first  of  that  character  for  telegraphic 
use  in  America,  was,  however,  the  chief  agency  of  its  origin,  due.  The 
sale  of  wire  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  active  pioneers  of 
telegraph  lines.  To  a  man  of  his  tastes  and  tendencies,  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  work  and  share  in 
their  enthusiasm.  Fond  of  mechanics,  ingenious,  methodical,  popular, 
and  seeing  through  the  possession  of  the  Bain  patent  a  field  for  new 
telegraphic  structures  in  which  his  own  legitimate  business  would 
receive  an  incidental  benefit.  Gen.  Lefferts  gave  the  weight  of  a  strong 
local  influence  in  New  York  city,  sharpened  by  a  just  personal  ambi- 
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tion,  to  the  organization  of  a  Company  to  compete  with  the  Morse  line 
to  Boston.  This  was  effected  early  in  1849,  by  the  formation  of  the 
"  New  York  and  New  England  Telegraph  Company,"  and  its  incor- 
poration under  the  general  telegraph  law  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  a  capital  of  ^100,000,  which  was,  under  the  influence  of  Gen. 
Lefiferts,  promptly  subscribed. 

The  route  of  the  line  was  quickly  mapped  out,  and  well  and  rapidly 
constructed.  It  was  built  along  the  Pawtucket  pike  road  from  Boston 
to  Providence,  R.  I.,  then  following  the  railroad  to  Olney,  and  south- 
ward by  the  New  London,  Middletown,  Norwich  and  New  Haven  pike 
to  Eighth  avenue,  New  York.  A  single  number  nine  galvanized  wire, 
of  fine  quality,  was  erected,  which  soon  required  a  companion,  as  public 
confidence  crowded  the  first  with  business.  An  insulator,  known  as  the 
Lefferts'  block  insulator,  was  largely  employed  on 
this  line.  It  was  a  glass  cylinder  with  a  depending 
iron  stem  and  hook  secured  in  a  block  of  wood, 
saturated  with  gum  shellac.     It  is  not  now  used. 

Alexander  Bain,  the  inventor  of  the  so-called  chemical  telegraph, 
was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  an  electrician  of  high  stand- 
ing. He  patented  his  chemical  telegraph  in  England  in  1846.  The 
following  is  the  material  portion  of  Mr.  Bain's  application  for  a  patent 
in  the  United  States  : 

"  What  I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is  the  copying 
of  surfaces  by  the  electric  current  through  a  single  circuit  of  conductors 
by  means  substantially  the  same  as  herein  set  forth.  I  claim  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  Prussiate  of  Potass,  as  the  most  useful 
ingredient  in  relations  of  chemical  compounds  for  preparing  paper  to 
receive  marks  formed  by  the  action  of  electric  currents  thereon  for 
telegraphic  purposes." 

The  application  for  a  patent  was  refused  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  as  an  infringement  on  Morse.  The  reason  for  this  refusal  was, 
that  Morse  had  filed  a  caveat  for  the  same  thing  in  January,  1848,  and 
had  asked  for  a  patent  in  July  of  the  same  year.  Bain  made  his  appli- 
cation May,  1848,  and  was  allowed  to  go  back  in  his  proofs  to  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  the  date  of  his  English  patent.     Even  with  this  allowance 
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Morse  proved  priority.  Judge  Cranch,  however,  at  the  instance  of 
Henry  O'Reilly,  reversed  this  decision  and  ordered  a  patent  issued. 
With  this  decision  in  his  hands,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  when  the  Kentucky  court 
enjoined  the  Columbian,  put  the  Bain  machine  on  the  People's  line,  from 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  now  in  the  field  for  a  line  to 
Boston. 

The   mechanism  of    the    Bain    telegraph   was    very  simple.     In  its 
common   forms  it  consisted  of  the  ordinary  Morse  correspondent  or 
key  for  transmitting,  and  of  a  simple   train  of  clock  work  as  in  the 
H  Morse  register  for  moving  a  ribbon  of  paper  moist 

with  the  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potass  —  six  parts; 
nitric  acid — two  parts ;  ammonia — two  parts,  on  which 
the  point  of  a  stylus  of  number  thirty  iron  wire  was  made  to  rest,  for 
transferring  the  record,  and  of  which  the  positive  current  of  a  main 
battery,  at  the  sending  station,  interacting  with  the  elements  of  the 
moist  paper,  was  the  producing  or  recording  element. 

At  the  terminal  offices  in  New  York  and  Boston,  however,  another 
form  was  adopted  Avhich  gave  a  fine  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  action 
in  an  elegant  and   somewhat  showy  exterior.     Instead  of  the  ribbon 

and  roller  of  the  way  instruments, 
there  was  arranged  a  large  brass 
disc,  of  a  diameter  of  fifteen 
inches,  which  was  made  to  revolve 
by  a  shaft  connected  with  clock 
work  in  an  independent  frame, 
and  on  which  numerous  layers  of 
the  saturated  paper,  cut  in  the  form  of  the  metal  disc,  was  laid.  The 
metal  disc  was  arranged  to  revolve  on  a  pivot,  giving  the  surface  an 
angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees,  so  as  to  present  its  face  at  right 
angles  to  the  eye  of  the  operator.  Over  the  disc  thus  mounted  a 
needle  or  stylus  rested,  and  the  writing  was  executed  in  gradually 
diverging  lines,  under  a  guide,  until  the  surface  of  the  paper  was 
covered.  The  alphabet  was  Morse's  with  some  unimportant  changes. 
The  action  of  the  machinery,  except  the  mere  clock  movement,  was 
noiseless.     The  current  passing  through  the  needle  or  stylus  was  pro- 
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duced  by  a  main  battery  at  the  sending  station.  No  battery  was  used 
at  the  receiving  station  in  the  act  of  recording.  This  peculiarity  made 
it  often  possible,  in  the  early  condition  of  telegraph  lines,  to  receive 
messages  by  the  Bain  method  when  the  other  systems  were  practically 
useless.  There  was  no  magnet  to  adjust.  A  very  slight  current  suf- 
ficed. This  advantage  was,  however,  only  where  insulation  was 
imperfect  or  the  resistance  of  conductors  great.  Morse  relay  magnets 
were  secretly  used  for  calls.  The  labor  of  receiving  and  copying  by 
the  same  person  was  tedious.  The  presence  of  the  acids  was  unhealthy. 
The  disc  instrument  was  elegant,  but  destructive  to  vision. 

In  New  York,  Mr.  Bain  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  great  rapidity  with 
which  messages  could  be  transmitted  by  the  chemical  process.  A  moist 
paper  of  suitable  dimensions  was  placed  on  a  large  revolving  drum, 
which  was  connected  with  machinery  capable  of  imparting  rapid  motion. 
A  strip  of  dry  paper,  half  an  inch  in  width  and  of  any  required  length, 
was  perforated  with  the  characters  to  be  transmitted.  By  placing  the 
perforated  paper  on  the  periphery  of  a  rapidly  rotating  metallic  wheel 
connected  with  an  earth  wire,  and  over  which  a  stylus  connected 
with  a  battery,  was  made  to  pass,  the  characters  were  automatically 
recorded  upon  the  paper  on  the  drum.  In  this  way  it  was  shown  to  be 
possible  to  send  over  a  short  circuit,  where  no  static  charge  interferes 
with  the  record,  one  thousand  words  per  minute.  This  is  the  basis  of 
the  automatic  method  of  transmission,  which,  however,  has  not  been 
employed  to  any  very  great  or  useful  extent  on  the  American  lines. 

In  1850,  Henry  J.  Rogers  invented  a  system  by  which  the  surface  of 
the  brass  disc  took  the  place  of  the  paper.  He  used  a  fountain  pen 
supplied  with  salt  solution.  He  also  used  the  Morse  relay.  It  was  a 
substitute  for  a  better  thing. 

When  the  line  was  reported  ready  for  public  use,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  the 
builder,  who  knew  how  to  touch  the  public  pulse,  advertised  that  on 
the  day  of  opening,  messages  would  be  sent  free  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  This  was  a  clever  appeal  to  public  favor  and  no  doubt 
Mr.  Smith,  as  he  read  the  glowing  placards  signed  by  his  western 
enemy,  a  second  time  wished  that  "  the  devil  had  the  special  care  of 
Henry  O'Reilly."     Of  course,  everybody  who  knew  anybody  in  either 
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city,  had  a  message  to  send.  There  was  then  as  now,  a  fascination  for 
a  free  lunch,  which  appealed  to  the  average  human  heart.  The  offices 
were  crowded  and  received  a  thorough  warming.  It  was  red-letter  day 
in  the  lightning  line.  But  somehow  the  fates  were  contrary.  Most  of 
the  messages  had  to  go  by  mail.  It  was  a  new  proof  of  the  total 
depravity  of  things  inanimate. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  the  line  went  into  successful  operation.  The 
offices  were  neat,  eligibly  located,  and  attractive.  The  receivers  were 
selected  for  their  politeness  and  were  well  dressed  and  silver-tongued. 
A  large  business  was  offered,  which  was  promptly  and  skillfully  handled. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  185 1,  were  ^34,529. 25.  The 
second  year  the  receipts  were,  ^41,521.30. 

Of  course,  this  active  opposition  was  not  productive  of  peace  with 
the  Morse  lines.  A  bitter  war  ensued.  The  rates  were  cut  down  first 
to  two  cents  and  then  to  one  cent  a  word.  This  greatly  stimulated 
business  and  had  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  area  of  telegraphic  employ- 
ment. The  following  shows  the  increase  of  business  by  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Co.:  messages  sent  1850,  20,000;  1851,  29,000; 
1852,  42,000. 

Although  continued  war  might  have  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
opposing  line,  and  the  battle  was  not  without  zest,  yet  it  was  evident 
that  business  could  only  be  prosecuted  at  a  loss  at  the  prices  to  which 
competition  had  driven  the  tariff.  It  became  a  question  of  length  of 
purse  and  endurance.  Throwing  silver  into  the  sea  was  alliterative, 
euphonious,  and,  perhaps,  under  some  circumstances,  heroic.  But  it 
was  not  profitable.  There  was  another  peril  at  the  door.  A  suit 
against  the  Bain  patent  was  in  progress  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  highest 
talent  of  the  country  was  engaged  to  sustain  the  Morse  patent.  It  was 
likely  to  end  disastrously  to  the  Bain  interests,  and,  with  this  in  view, 
the  parties  there  were  already  arranging  a  compromise.  These  were 
strong  arguments  for  peace.  The  result  was  that,  stirred  by  a  mutual 
sense  of  danger,  an  interview  was  simultaneously  proposed  to  see  if  the 
game  of  ruin  could  be  changed  to  one  of  mutual  advantage.  It  led, 
after  a  courtship  of  more  or  less  acrimony,  to  an  agreement  to  unite 
the  two  companies  in  a  new  organization,  to  be  entitled  the  "  New 
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York  and  New  England  Union  Telegraph  Company,"  with  a  joint 
capital  of  ^300,000,  two-thirds  to  be  issued  to  the  "  New  York  and 
Boston  Telegraph  Association,"  and  one-third  to  the  "  New  York 
and  New  England  Telegraph  Company."  The  parties  attesting  this 
agreement  were : 

F.  O.  J.  Smith,  John  McKinney,  Peter  Naylor, 

Thomas  M.  Clark,  John  J.  Haley,  Ezra  Cornell, 

John  McKesson,  A.  B.  Sands,  C.  H.  Seymour, 

A.  A.  Pattengill,  H.  M.  Schieffelin. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  this  union,  Gen.  Lefferts  ceased  to  be 
President.  In  recognition,  however,  of  the  energy,  skill  and  executive 
ability  displayed  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  company, 
and  the  result  of  his  labors  in  liberalizing  and  popularizing  the  telegraph, 
a  splendid  service  of  plate  was  presented  to  him  by  the  stockholders 
and  by  the  Associated  Press  of  New  York  city,  the  inscription  upon 
which  was  as  follows : 


"  To  Marshall  Lefferts,  Esq.,  President  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  New  York  State  Telegraph  Companies,  from  the 
stockholders  and  Associated  Press  of  New  York  city,  as  a  token  of  the 
satisfaction  and  confidence  inspired  by  his  efficient  services  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  and  credit  of  the  telegraph  system  —  the  noblest  enter- 
prise of  this  eventful  age  —  June  25,  1850." 

The  New  York  State  Telegraph  Company  referred  to  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  silver  service,  was  the  name  of  a  company  organized  under 
the  Bain  patent  to  construct  a  line  of  telegraph  through  the  State  of  New 
York,  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  of  which  Gen.  Lefferts  was  elected 
President,  S.  W.  Jerome,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  John  McKinney, 
a  man  of  great  excellence  and  promise,  Superintendent.  N.  T.  Curtiss, 
W.  C.  Buell  and  F.  O.  Gilbert  were  superintendents.  B.  F.  Davis,  a 
name  well  known  on  eastern  lines,  was  Manager  at  Utica.  It  was  built 
by  Henry  O'Reilly  and  Gen.  Lefferts,  and  promised  well.  But  the 
New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  company  was  too  thoroughly  entrenched 
in  the  popular  favor  for  an  opposition  to  win,  and  after  a  sharp  and 
vigorous  fight,  the  line  was  sold  to  that    company,  and  the  Morse 
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machinery  applied  thereto.  The  Bain  instrument  was  never  used  west 
of  Buffalo,  and  only  for  about  two  years  between  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
New  Orleans. 

The  articles  of  association  of  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Union  Telegraph  Company  were  signed  July  i,  1852.  Henry  M. 
Schieffelin  was  elected  President;-  Levi  L.  Sadler,  Treasurer,  and 
John  McKinney,  Superintendent.  John  McKesson  and  Thomas  M. 
Clark  were  appointed  a  committee  in  connection  with  the  superin- 
tendent and  treasurer,  to  manage  the  business.  Mr.  McKinney 
immediately  thereafter  sold  or  rather  reconveyed  his  interest  to  Mar- 
shall Lefferts  and  resigned.  Marshall  Lefferts  was  thereupon  elected  a 
Director,  and  John  A.  Lefferts  was  appointed  Superintendent.  The 
salaries  to  office  managers  at  way  stations  were,  at  the  same  time,  fixed 
at  $500  at  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Worcester;  ^600  at  Providence; 
and  $400  at  Bridgeport,  Springfield,  Norwich,  New  London  and  Mid- 
dletown.  Thus  re-organized,  the  Company  entered  into  a  new  and 
healthy  existence.  So  successful  did  the  union  of  lines  prove  that  on 
October  9,  1852,  a  dividend  of  two  per  cent  was  declared  from  the  first 
quarter's  earnings. 

At  this  time  a  stroke  of  economy  was  made  by  Director  Thomas  M. 
Clark,  who  had  a  sharp  eye  for  expenses  and  leaks  generally,  who 
moved  "that  all  Morse  operators  be  instructed  to  copy  their  own 
messages  as  they  receive  them." 

This  order,  simple  as  it  seems,  and  solely  designed  to  reduce  the 
office  force,  had  an  effect  in  a  direction  quite  out  of  the  mover's 
intention.  The  operator  having  to  copy  his  own  messages,  which  was 
a  laborious,  tedious,  and  somewhat  dangerous  method,  learned  instinct- 
ively to  catch  the  sounds  by  the  ear.  Thus  the  drudgery  of  reading 
from  the  paper  and  then  copying,  taxing  alike  the  eye  and  the  memory, 
to  say  nothing  of  translating  which,  of  itself,  as  the  signs  w^ere  some- 
times manipulated,  was  no  small  task,  soon  gave  place  to  the  modern 
mode,  which  even  then  was  more  or  less  prevalent,  of  receiving  messages 
by  sound.  And,  although  this  process  was  long  dreaded  by  the 
officers  of  telegraph  companies,  it  proved  a  distinguished  advance  and 
success,  and  is  now  all  but  universal  in  America.     The  transition  was 
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easy  and  natural.  Every  office  call  from  the  time  the  first  message  was 
sent  was  received  by  sound.  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  Vail  early  recog- 
nized its  practicability,  and  it  was  made  prominent  in  the  Morse  patent. 
Mr.  Clark's  motion,  however,  even  as  designed,  led  to  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  expenses,  and  a  number  of  persons  employed  as  copyists  were 
dismissed. 

On  November  i,  1852,  George  B.  Prescott,  chief  operator  at  Bos- 
ton, resigned  to  become  connected  with  the  "  Commercial  "  or  House 
Printing  Telegraph  office  at  Springfield,  Mass.  He  was  succeeded  by 
William  Richards.  Superintendent  John  Lefferts  also  resigned  to 
prosecute  a  large  business  growing  out  of  the  demand  for  galvanized 
wire.  Gustavus  A.  Swan,  of  New  York,  an  old  and  well-known  tele- 
graph manager,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  commenced  his  duties 
January  i,  1853. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1853,  the  lines  of  the  Rhode  Island  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company  were  purchased  for  $5,000.  They  were  built  by 
John  Y.  Lane  at  $100  a  mile,  and  were  opened  for  business  in  February, 
1848.  The  projectors  of  this  line,  which  was  built  on  the  route  of  the 
Worcester  Railroad  from  Providence  to  Worcester,  and  from  Pawtucket 
to  Taunton,  and  thence  to  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River,  were  James 
Y.  Smith,  Henry  B.  Anthony,  Earl  P.  Mason,  William  M.  Bailey  and 
others.  Henry  C.  Cranston,  H.  N.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  Telegraph,  W.  P.  Potter,  manager 
at  Fall  River,  B.  R.  Paine,  manager  at  New  Bedford,  were  students  of 
Mr.  Lane  at  Providence.  The  office  at  New  Bedford  was  opened  by 
Mr.  William  Arnoux,  now  of  New  York.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
this  property  an  order  was  issued  by  President  Schieffelin  discon- 
tinuing the  use  of  the  Bain  machinery,  and  substituting  the  Morse. 
The  use  of  the  Morse  alphabet  throughout  the  lines  was  also  or- 
dered. The  alphabet  adopted  on  the  Bain  lines  differed  from  the 
Morse  chiefly  in  having  no  spaced  letters,  such  as  those  which  repre- 
sent the  letters  C.  O.  R.  Y.  It  was  deemed  by  many  easier  and  safer. 
Prof.  Morse  regarded  the  changes  favorably.  It  was  attempted  on  the 
Boston  and  Buffalo  lines,  but,  through  dread  of  error,  failed  of  adop- 
tion.    When  the  Board  of  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Company 
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ordered  its  introduction,  Superintendent  O.  E.  Wood  said  he  would 
resign  rather  than  take  the  risk.  The  order  was  not  issued.  The  alpha- 
bet remained  unchanged.  The  New  York  and  New  England  Union 
Telegraph  Company  leased  commodious  rooms  in  New  York,  for  its 
central  ofifice,  at  23  Wall  street,  a  portion  of  which  was  sublet  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  hostility  with  which  had  long 
since  ceased. 

Mr.  Swan  did  not  remain  long  with  the  Company.  He  had  become 
interested  in  a  project  in  New  York,  which  promised  him  an  easier  post 
and  a  larger  revenue,  and  to  which  he  determined  to  give  his  whole 
attention.  He  had  constructed  a  line  in  New  York  connecting  an 
eligible  office  in  the  Astor  House  with  the  main  offices  of  telegraph 
companies  who  were  willing  to  accept  public  business  from  him  on  a 
commission.  The  Astor  House  was  at  that  time  the  busy  center  of 
commercial  men  from  other  cities,  and  the  opening  of  a  telegraph  office 
there  was  to  them  a  great  convenience,  and  which  they  freely  employed. 
Every  project  of  this  kind  educated  the  public  into  the  use  of  the 
Telegraph.  It  was  contrary  to  human  nature  to  sit  within  hearing  of  a 
machine  operated  by  a  man  seated  in  the  same  city  with  one's  own 
home  and  business,  and  not  have  some  message  suggested  to  send 
thither.  The  proximity  of  such  facilities  of  intercourse  have  always 
provoked  their  employment. 

This  project  of  Mr.  Swan  was  at  once  successful,  and  ever  afterward 
proved  a  source  of  very  considerable  revenue.  It  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  opening  of  auxiliary  offices  in  large  cities.  So  much  has  this 
been  cultivated,  that  in  New  York  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany have  now  one  hundred  such  offices,  in  Boston  twenty-four,  Phila- 
delphia thirty-five,  Cincinnati  twenty-one,  Chicago  one  hundred  and 
nine,  and  so  of  numerous  other  places.  The  tendency  is  to  their 
further  multiplication. 

In  one  of  the  last  of  Mr.  Swan's  reports  to  his  company,  he  makes 
the  somewhat  surprising  statement,  that  the  company  owned  five  wires 
to  Boston  from  New  York,  "placed  on  different  sets  of  poles  following 
different  routes."  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  communica- 
tion between  the  two  cities  seldom  failed.     At  the  same  time  Mr,  Swan 
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confessed  that  the  insulation  was  so  defective  that  a  six   days'  rain 
stopped  every  wire,  except  one,  during  four  days. 

At  the  meeting  at  which  this  report  of  Mr.  Swan's  was  presented, 
Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  presented  the  case  of  a  complaint  of  error  in  a 
message,  for  which  the  parties  claimed  damages.  In  a  letter  to  the 
parties,  the  language  of  which  is  peculiarly  suave  and  placative,  Mr. 
Smith  takes  the  same  ground  with  Judge  Caton,  in  claiming  the  tele- 
graph to  be  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  case  of  error,  by  reason 
of  its  general  advantage.     He  says  : 

"  We  regret  the  occurrence  very  much,  and  hope  it  may  not  again 
rise.  And  that,  ever  in  view  of  it,  you  can,  in  looking  backj  discover 
how  much,  and  liow  often  the  telegraph  has  done  for  you  good  service, 
and  that  if  it  be  sometimes  the  occasion  of  a  disappointment,  it  is  much 
oftener  the  source  of  advantage,  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  small  margin  of 
forgiveness." 

Whether  forgiveness,  and  the  retrospection  to  which  it  so  benignantly 
invited  the  complainants,  followed  this  bland  letter,  does  not  appear. 
It  certainly  merited  their  gentle  consideration,  from  the  dove-like 
humility  of  its  close. 

On  September  i,  1853,  Mr.  Swan  resigned  after  a  most  energetic, 
faithful  and  laborious  superintendence,  which  was  acknowledged  by  the 
company  in  the  passage  of  resolutions  of  unusual  warmth,  and  tender- 
ing to  him  their  united  desire  for  his  future  prosperity.  At  the  same 
time,  on  motion  of  Director  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wood, 
so  well  known  in  all  telegraph  circles,  was  unanimously  elected  super- 
intendent, and  at  once  entered  with  characteristic  vigor  upon  its  duties. 

Mr.  Wood  made  his  first  report  November  12,  1853.  It  had  the  ring 
of  the  man,  full  of  good  hard  sense  fervidly  uttered.     He  says : 

"  The  best  report  you  require,  and  the  one  I  wish  to  exhibit,  is  a  good 
and  reliable  line.  Therefore,  I  wish  the  lines  themselves  to  be  my  report 
when  I  shall  have  put  them  in  such  condition  as  to  render  them  useful 
at  all  times.  Upon  this  issue  depends  your  welfare  and  prosperity. 
Because  it  rains  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  compelled  to  stop 
operations,  or  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  wires.  As  much  business  is 
offered  on  rainy,  as  on  clear  days.     The  secret  of  success  lies  in   keep- 
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ing  the  lines,  at  all  times,  in  working  order,  doing  business  expeditiously, 
serving  the  public  faithfully,  and  in  giving  them  what  they  have  ever 
wanted,  and  what  they  are  ever  willing  to  pay  for  —  Reliability." 

Such  language  was  significant  of  the  quality 'of  the  man.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  what  he  so  clearly  saw  to  be  required  he 
did  not  fail  to  successfully  secure. 

Mr.  Wood  continued  to  superintend  the  lines  of  the  company  during 
its  existence,  and  by  an  energetic  and  prudent  administration,  greatly 


Charles  F.  Wood. 


raised  the  telegraph  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The  amount  of 
discretion  called  for,  may  be  comprehended,  when  it  is  stated  that  these 
lines  extended  over  the  routes  of  not  less  than  twelve  distinct  railroads 
and  occupied  nearly  300  miles  of  turnpike  road.  Mr.  Wood's  success 
was  manifested  every  year,  not  only  by  the  treasurer's  reports,  but  by  a 
general  friendliness  and  co-operation  throughout  the  line,  such  as  Mr. 
Wood,  with  his  frank  and  sunny  nature,  never  fails  to  inspire.  The 
officers  of  the  railroads  gave  him  every  facility  he  required.     In  all  his 
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work,  also,  Mr.  Wood  was  fortunate  in  having  an  able  and  noble  aid  in 
President  H.  M.  Schieffelin,  who  cordially  and  enthusiastically  sustained 
him,  and  who  himself  greatly  aided  to  secure  to  the  company  the 
reputation  and  success  it  so  rapidly  acquired.  In  1856  the  Board, 
comprehending  this  devotion  of  their  worthy  president,  tendered  to 
Mr.  Schieffelin  a  massive  service  of  silver,  as  a  token  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services,  and  in  other  ways  also  expressed  their  confidence 
and  respect  for  their  genial  superintendent. 

In  i860  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  having  purchased  all  of 
Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith's  telegraph  stocks  and  proprietorship  in  the  Morse 
patents,  acquired  thereby  a  maximum  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Union  Telegraph  Company.  A  lease 
was  soon  after  executed  by  which  the  entire  property  came  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  was  rapidly  merged  with  its  own.  Mr.  Wood,  whose 
merits  as  an  executive  officer  were  well  known  beyond' the  circle  of  his 
own  company,  of  course  retained  his  position  under  the  new  proprietor- 
ship, and  when,  after  a  few  years,  the  American  Telegraph  Company 
became,  in  its  turn,  merged  with  the  Western  Union,  Mr.  Wood  not  only 
retained  his  post,  but  might  have  had  higher  honors  had  he  chosen  to 
accept  them.  He  is  now  the  Assistant  General  Superintendent  of  the 
vast  field  occupied  by  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany's lines,  and  enjoys,  as  of  yore,  his  accustomed  popularity,  and  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 

Mr.  Wood  entered  the  service  at  an  early  period.  After  some  expe- 
rience in  a  subordinate  capacity  he  became  Manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  in  185 1,  and  afterward  was 
appointed  its  General  Superintendent.  In  this  capacity  he  became 
widely  known  and  popular.  His  mind  is  practical,  cheerful,  conserva- 
tive, and  alert.  His  popularity  is  based  on  a  quick  perception  of  pub- 
lic taste  and  necessities,  and  a  bonhomie  which,  with  occasional 
moodiness  and  a  little  "  Boston,"  is  always  radiant  and  attractive.  Mr. 
Wood  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  has  apparently  before  him  many 
years  of  useful  and  effective  service. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


The  Vermont  and  Boston  Telegraph  Company. 

MR.  CORNELL  was  not  successful  in  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce Morse  lines  into  Northern  New  England.  A  line 
projected  by  him  from  Bridgeport  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  died  as  soon 
as  born.  The  Morse  patent  was  already  passing  under  the  shadow 
of  litigation,  and  the  management  and  odor  of  the  New  York  and 
Boston  line  had  not  added  to  its  acceptability.  Aside  from  this, 
it  was  true  of  New  England  generally,  that  no  one  not  a  resident 
could  successfully  conduct  an  enterprise  of  this  character,  which  de- 
pended so  wholly  on  local  aid.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  a  few  well- 
known  citizens,  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  community,  determined 
on  the  erection  of  a  telegraph  from  Boston  along  the  northern  cities  in 
the  direction  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence,  that  any  effective  steps  were 
taken  for  that  purpose.  The  first  movement  of  this  character  was  in 
the  fall  of  1848,  when  William  Warner  and  Isaiah  Silver,  of  Burling- 
ton, and  Elisha  P.  Jewett,  of  Montpelier,  Charles  Paine,  of  Northfield, 
Vt.,  and  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  of  Boston,  procured  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Vermont,  November  11,  1848,  incorporating  The  Ver- 
mont AND  Boston  Telegraph  Company.  The  capital  was  to  be 
rated  upon  a  cost  of  $220  per  mile  of  the  lines  as  constructed  by  the 
company.  The  organization  was  perfected  December  6,  1848,  at  Mont- 
pelier, by  the  election  of  William  Warner  as  President,  and  Elisha  P. 
Jewett  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Before  the  company  commenced  operations,  the  Morse  system  was 
presented  by  Henry  F.  Rice,  and  the  Bain  system  by  Professor  G.  W. 
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Benedict,  a  citizen  of  Burlington.  Professor  Benedict,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  a  local  reputation,  offered  to  construct  the  lines  projected 
under  the  act  of  incorporation,  under  a  contract  for  $212  per  mile,  one- 
third  of  which  to  represent  the  cost  of  title  in  the  Bain  patent,  and  to 
be  paid  in  stock.  The  offer  of  Prof.  Benedict,  after  some  discussion,  was 
preferred,  and  a  contract  based  upon  it  promptly  executed.  On  March 
21,  1850,  Prof.  Benedict  reported  the  line  completed  from  Boston  to 
Lowell,  Nashua,  Manchester,  Concord,  Woodstock,  Northfield,  Mont- 
pelier  to  Burlington.  On  this  report  the  officers  of  the  Company 
engaged  Messrs.  E.  Stevens,  of  Franklin,  and  Moses  G.  Farmer,  the 
latter  widely  known  as  an  educated  and  practical  electrician,  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  whole  line  and  offices,  before  the  accept- 
ance of  the  line  from  the  contractor.  These  gentlemen  reported  April 
24,  1850,  that  "  the  line  was  well  and  substantially  built ;  that  the  wire 
was  of  No.  8,  of  the  highest  quality  of  Swedish  iron,  and  of  great  te- 
nacity ;  and  that  the  insulator  used  was  the  invention  of  the  contractor, 
was  the  best  of  any  yet  produced,  and,  being  covered  with  iron,  was 
proof  against  injury.  The  insulator  of  Prof.  Benedict  was  no  doubt 
honestly  praised  by  Mr.  Farmer.  It  was,  like  the  House  insulator,  glass 
moulten  in  an  iron  shell,  with  a  hook  suspended  in  the  glass.  But  ex- 
perience soon  caused  its  removal,  and  iron  no  longer  forms  a  part  of 
any  approved  American  insulator.  The  committee  reported,  also,  the 
machinery  as  being  of  a  new  pattern,  of  superior  workmanship,  and  very 
elegant.  The  poles  were  of  oak,  chestnut,  cedar,  spruce,  and  hemlock. 
The  line  was  worked  from  Boston  to  Burlington  with  three  troughs 
of  twelve  pairs  each  of  the  "sand  battery." 

Before  the  line  was  accepted,  also,  it  was  carefully  measured  with  a 
surveyor's  iron  chain,  and  ascertained  to  be  228  miles  2,016  feet  in 
length,  and  which,  at  $212  per  mile,  amounted  to  $59,016.94.  This 
amount  was  ordered  to  be  paid,  one-third  in  stock  when  the  Patent  title 
was  completed,  and  two-thirds  in  cash.  The  subscriptions,  with  a 
few  minor  exceptions,  were  all  promptly  paid,  and  the  line  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  entirely  free  from  debt, 
with  every  share  of  the  company's  stock  sold  at  par,  and  the  capital 
the  exact  representation  of  the  money  expended.     Mr.  Farmer  was 
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urged  to  act  as  superintendent,  which  he  accepted  until  the  following 
year,  when  he  became  connected  with  the  Boston  Fire  Alarm  service 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Channing.  J.  C.  Rowe  was  chosen  for  his  suc- 
cessor. Mr.  Warner  also  resigned  the  presidency,  and  Mr.  Benj.  P. 
Cheney,  of  Boston,  took  his  place,  and  who  was  for  some  years  the 
company's  chief  executive  officer.  Mr.  A.  B.  Chandler,  now  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company, 
entered  the  service  of  the  Vermont  and  Boston  Telegraph  Company  in 
1857,  at  West  Randolph,  Vt.  He  was  at  the  time  an  apprentice  in  a 
book-store  into  which  the  wires  were  introduced,  and  an  office  opened, 
of  which  he  became  the  operator. 

During  the  same  year  the  lines  of  the  company  were  extended  from 
White  River  Junction  to  Springfield,  and  from  Burlington  to  Rouse's 
Point.  The  following  year  they  were  still  further  extended  by  a  branch 
from  White  River  Junction  to  St.  Johnsbury,  and  by  the  purchase  of  a 
line  from  Lowell  to  Lawrence,  and  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  Stoney 
Brook  Line  "  from  Lowell  to  Groton  Junction  and  North  Chelmsford, 
the  latter  at  a  cost  of  ;|i,45o.  A  connection  was  also  secured  to  Mon- 
treal and  Ogd'ensburg  by  the  issue  ot  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  new 
shares,  and  a  large  and  prosperous  business  was  anticipated.  This  was 
encouraged  by  the  rapid  growth  of  receipts  as  the  line  was  thus  opened 
up  to  public  use.  During  the  first  year,  with  the  line  partially  built, 
the  receipts  were  $1,008.83,  and  expenses  $793.69.  During  the  second 
year,  ending  January  i,  1853,  the  receipts  were  $32,503.83,  expenses 
$28,211.56,  showing  a  balance  of  $4,292.27.  The  exhibit  was  encour- 
aging. A  dividend  of  three  per  cent  on  2,485  shares,  representing  the 
money  paid  in,  was  declared.  The  whole  length  of  the  company's  lines 
was  about  six  hundred  miles. 

Early  attention  was  given  to  the  preparation  of  by-laws,  which,  by 
their  peculiar  guards  and  limitations,  denote  the  character  of  the  men 
who  framed  them.     Among  the  more  marked  rules  were  : 

1.  That  the  President  of  the  company  shall  be  without  authority  to 
create  any  debt  amounting  to  more  than  $300,  and  shall  not,  even  with 
the  assent  of  the  board,  create  a  debt  over  $500  at  any  one  time. 

2.  No  superintendent,  manager,  agent  or  operator  shall  be  eligible  to 
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appointment  unless  of  good  moral  character,  and  an  abstainer  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks. 

The  other  rules  were  of  a  like  conservative  character.  The  result 
was  that  the  Company,  during  its  entire  history,  kept  free  from  debt, 
never  had  to  borrow  money,  and  had,  at  all  times,  a  reliable  and  de- 
voted staff.  Prof.  G.  W.  Benedict  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
The  stockholders  were  allowed  to  telegraph  to  the  amount  of  six  per 
cent  on  their  stock,  annually. 

In  1856  J.  Hobart  Norris  became  Superintendent,  and  Joseph  La- 
throp,  President.  About  the  same  time  an  arrangement  was  made  to 
enter  the  terminal  wire  at  Boston  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Union  Telegraph  Company,  where  the  entire  service  was 
performed,  except  delivery,  at  the  rate  of  $1,300  per  annum.  This 
took  effect  April  i,  1857.  The  receipts  for  a  few  years  had  not  only 
not  enlarged  as  expected,  but  the  expenses  inseparable  from  a  perisha- 
ble structure  began  to  obtrude  themselves  with  so  clear  and  enlarging 
outline  that  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  leasing  the  entire  property 
was  making  itself  heard.  The  annual  results  of  the  business  were  as 
follows  : 

Net  profits  1853 $2,160  96 

Net  profits  1854 i)903   12 

Net  profits  1855 212  32 

Net  profits  1856 1)95°  25 

Deficit  1857 .776  96 

Deficit  1858 679  37 


There  was  great  ingenuity  shown  in  the  annual  reports  to  account 
for  this  paucity  of  profits.  The  argument  of  the  Treasurer  on  the 
deficits  was  especially  copious  and  eloquent.  But  meanwhile  the  figures 
remained  the  same.  The  treasurer's  hopeful  message  produced  no 
dividends.  An  effort  was  proposed  to  oblige  the  railroad  companies 
to  pay  for  their  messages,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  revenue.  But  the 
measure  only  revealed  the  inherent  weakness.  The  line  was  also  ten 
years  old,  and  had  begun  to  show  evident  signs  of  decay. 

On  April  I,   1869,  Mr.  G.    W.   Gates  was  appointed  Superintend- 
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ent,  and  in  the  year  following,  G.  G.  Benedict  was  elected  President. 
By  this  time  the  American  Company  was  absorbing  the  New  England 
lines.  It  was  not  long  in  perceiving  the  inherent  value  of  the  property 
of  the  Vermont  and  Boston  Company.  In  two  years  it  had  purchased  a 
maximum  of  its  stock,  and  on  August  6,  1863,  Col.  E.  S.  Sanford, 
President  of  the  American  Company,  was  elected  President,  and  Mar- 
shall Lefferts,  Treasurer.  The  patent  interest  was  paid  off  by  an  issue 
of  six  hundred  and  three  shares,  and  the  line  west  and  north  of 
Rouse's  Point  to  Ogdensburg  and  Montreal  was  leased,  and  finally  sold 
to  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company, 

On  September  20,  1866,  Gen.  Thomas  T.  Eckert  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, when  a  lease  was  executed  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  at  four  per  cent  per  annum,  and  an  offer  of  $40  cash  per 
share  was  at  the  same  time  made  for  the  stock.  Meanwhile  the  lines 
were  thoroughly  rebuilt,  the  Morse  machinery  applied,  and  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  area  of  communication,  the  lines  became  remunera- 
tive and  valuable.     During  the  war  the  receipts  greatly  enlarged. 

Mr.  Gates,  wl\o  is  now  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany over  all  that  region,  and  who  is  much  trusted  and  respected,  both 
for  his  personal  character  and  his  good  judgment  and  fidelity  as  an 
officer,  is  also  the  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  and  Boston  Company,  the 
existence  of  which  is  still  carefully  maintained.  Hon.  William  Orton 
is  President,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Rochester,  Treasurer.  With  these  ar- 
rangements the  Bain  system  practically  disappeared  from  American 
telegraphs. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  Maine  Telegraph  Company. 

ACCORDING  to  the  estimate  of  some  of  its  early  promoters,  tlie 
Maine  Telegraph  Company  has  occupied  in  telegraphic  history 
a  place  similar  to  Palestine  in  connection  with  sacred  learning,  an  influ- 
ence out  of  all  proportions  with  its  limited  extent.  Its  origin  was 
indebted  to  James  Eddy,  who  secured  from  F.  O.  J.  Smith  in  1847,  the 
right  to  use  the  Morse  Patents  from  Portland,  Me.,  through  Brunswick, 
Bath,  Wiscasset,  Damariscotta,  Waldoboro,  Thomaston,  Rockland, 
Rockport,  Camden,  Belfast,  Winterport,  Bangor,  Ellsworth,  Cherryfield, 
Machias,  East  Machias,  Eastport  and  Pembroke  to  Calais.  A  charter 
for  "  The  Maine  Telegraph  Company  "  was  granted  by  the  Maine  leg- 
islature of  1848.  The  capital  of  the  company  was  originally  fixed  at 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  length  of  the  line  was  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Maine  Telegraph  Company,  Hon.  Hiram  O. 
Alden,  who  had  been  President  since  its  origin,  and  who  resigned  in 
June,  1876,  because  of  ill  health,  in  his  letter  of  resignation  writes  as 
follows : 

"  An  enterprise,  started,  as  it  was,  in  advance  of  the  times,  and  under 
auspices  so  unfavorable  and  forbidding,  and  which,  in  its  very  incep- 
tion, was  so  uninviting,  and  inspired  so  little  faith  in  either  its  value  or 
utility,  that  the  first  attempt  of  its  projectors  to  get  stock  taken  along 
its  lines  from  Portland  to  the  Provinces  proved  a  failure,  and  its  pro- 
gress was  for  awhile  suspended.  Nor  was  it  resumed  until  Mr.  James 
Eddy,  its  original  projector,  inspired,  by  his  address,  a  personal  friend 
with  such  faith  in  his  telegraphic  ability,  and  so  much  confidence  in  his 
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assurances  in  bringing  out  his  promised  financial  results,  that  he  con- 
cluded to  hazard  the  guarantee  of  the  balance  of  the  stock,  being  about 
one-quarter  of  the  whole,  and  thereby  secure  the  completion  of  the 
entire  undertaking." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Maine  Telegraph  Com- 
pany was  held  at  the  Commercial  House,  East  Thomaston  (now  Rock- 
land), January  4,  1849.  The  directors  chosen  were  B.  C.  Bailey,  of 
Bath;  Abner  Stetson,  of  Damariscotta ;  Joseph  Clark,  of  Waldoboro  ; 
Edward  O'Brien,  of  Thomaston  ;  Knott  Crockett,  of  East  Thomaston  ; 
H;  O.  Alden,  of  Belfast;  Samuel  Farrar,  of  Bangor;  Joseph  Granger, 
of  Calais;  James  Eddy,  Amos  Kendall  and  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  The  first 
meeting  of  this  board  was  held  March  22,  1849,  ^t  East  Thomaston, 
when  Mr.  Eddy,  as  contractor,  reported  the  line  completed  and  ready 
for  acceptance  by  the  company.  After  examination  by  a  competent 
committee,  it  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Eddy  appointed  superintendent. 

At  this  meeting  Hiram  O.  Alden  was  elected  President  and  Treasurer. 
James  Eddy  was  elected  Secretary,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  head-quarters  of  the  company  were 
established  at  Bangor. 

To  enable  the  company  to  extend  its  field  of  operations,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  was  obtained,  by  which  the  capital  stock  was 
enlarged  to  ^75,000.  On  securing  this,  the  company  purchased,  in 
September,  1853,  from  its  surplus  earnings,  the  interest  of  F.  O.  J. 
Smith  in  the  Portland  and  Boston  line,  of  which  he  was  almost  the  sole 
owner,  and  thus  secured  a  continuous  seaboard  line  from  Boston  to 
Calais.  About  the  same  time  the  branch  lines  from  Portland  to  Gor- 
ham,  N.  H.,  Danville  to  Waterville,  Me,  and  Belgrade  to  Augusta,  Me., 
were  purchased.  These  were  all  taken  possession  of  October  i,  1853, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  company  were  removed  to  Portland,  Me. 
A  stock  dividend  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  surplus  earnings 
used  in  making  the  purchases  of  the  lines  referred  to,  was  soon  after 
declared.     No  company  has  shown  more  marked  financial  success. 

On  January  i,  1856,  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  in  accom- 
plishment of  its  now  determined  policy,  offered  to  take  the  lines  of  the 
Maine  Telegraph  Company  on  a  liberal  lease.     The  advantages  of  such 
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a  connection  were  obvious  enough  to  lead  to  its  prompt  acceptance. 
This  lease  was  executed  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  in  decades,  the  rental 
to  be  ten  per  cent  on  a  capital,  which  by  various  important  extensions 
and  increase  of  wires,  had  been  enlarged  to  $112,500.  On  its  execu- 
tion, Mr.  Eddy  was  offered  the  General  Superintendency  of  the  lines  of 
the  American  Telegraph  Company,  which  he  accepted,  and  made  his 
head-quarters  in  New  York.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Alden  became  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  Vice-President,  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  its  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Eddy's  first  appointment  in  his  new  capacity,  was  that  of  Mr. 
Asa  Woodman  to  be  superintendent  of  the  Maine  lines,  of  which  he 
made  a  special  district.  The  following  year  Mr.  Woodman  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  James  S.  Bedlow,  who  entered  the  telegraph 
service  December,  1852,  and  became  manager  at  Bangor  on  the  Febru- 
ary following.  Mr.  Bedlow  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Maine  Tele- 
graph Company  in  1859,  and  so  remained  until  1865,  when  he  resigned 
both  offices  to  connect  himself  with  the  United  States  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, which  at  that  period  was  gathering  to  itself  all  the  available  forces 
of  the  country,  in  a  dashing  contest  for  telegraphic  supremacy.  When 
the  United  States  Company,  having  fought  its  last  battle,  finally  fell  in 
1866  into  the  conquering  arms  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Bedlow  returned  to  his  old  post,  where  he  still  remains,  in 
rubicund  health  and  unfading  youth,  usefully  and  vigorously  pursuing 
the  duties  of  his  responsible  position. 

In  June,  1857,  Mr.  William  P.  Merrill,  a  gentleman  of  much  refine- 
ment and  character,  was  made  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  was  also 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.     All  these  he  still  retains. 

The  present  (1877)  members  of  the  board  of  directors  are  Albert 
W,  Paine,  Jacob  A.  Smith,  Albert  Holton,  William  Gallupe,  of  Bangor ; 
William  H.  Simpson,  Daniel  Faunce,  of  Belfast ;  Bion  Bradbury,  William 
P.  Merrill,  of  Portland,  and  Edwin  F.  Littlefield,  of  Winterport.  Albert 
W.  Paine,  President ;  William  P.  Merrill,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  James  Eddy,  whose  name  first  appeared  in  connection  with  the 
telegraph  in  the  construction  and  management  of  the  lines  of  the  Maine 
Telegraph  Company,  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  and  sweetness  of 
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character.  He  was  an  accomplished  telegrapher,  and  was  thoroughly 
posted  in  all  the  practical  details  of  the  art.  By  his  careful  manage- 
ment, the  company  was,  from  the  start,  a  financial  success.  He  was 
strict,  but  of  exceeding  kindness  to  his  subordinates,  making  their 
interests  his  own,  and  completely  won  their  respect  and  affection.  He 
was,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  christian  gentleman,  and  was  widely  and 
warmly  loved.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  unquestionably  have  held  a 
high  place  in  the  executive  management  of  the  telegraph  interests  of 
the  country.  In  the  brief  time  between  his  entrance  upon  his  enlarged 
duties  as  general  superintendent  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company, 
in  January  i,  1856,  until  his  sudden  death  in  August,  1S58,  he  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  disciplinarian  and  organizer.  Honor, 
kindness  and  truth  were  written  on  every  line  of  his  fair  face. 

Of  the  old  staff  of  the  company  some  still  remain.  Of  these,  Michael 
Austin  at  Portland,  George  A.  Hanscom  at  Bath,  and  Sam  Black  at 
Calais,  are  among  what  may  be  called  the  ancient  landmarks  of  a  com- 
pany which  had  an  honored  history, 

Hon.  Hiram  O.  Alden,  on  retiring  from  the  presidency  of  the  com- 
pany, has  left  the  following  remarkable  record  in  a  letter,  which  was 
ordered  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the 
company  : 

"  Geographically  considered,  the  territory  of  the  Company  is 
small,  but  large  when  measured  by  the  important  influences  it  has  ex- 
erted in  building  up  and  shaping  the  courses  of  the  more  noted  and 
extended  telegraph  operations,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  success, 
in  truth,  gave  a  new  impulse  and  appreciation  to  telegraphic  undertak- 
ing everywhere.  In  fact,  the  officers  of  the  Maine  Telegraph  Com- 
pany were  the  originators  and  pioneers  of  the  California  line,  and 
obtained  from  Congress,  in  1855,  the  first  land  grant  and  charter  for  its 
construction.  They,  also,  in  the  year  succeeding,  gave  both  the  inspi- 
ration and  the  impetus  to  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  by  so 
clearly  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  working  it  when  laid,  that  a 
company  was  started,  the  cable  manufactured,  and  its  successful  laying 
and  working  were  accomplished  in  1858." 

Mr.  Alden  is  an  able  lawyer,  now  residing  at  his  home  in  Belfast,  Me. 
He  was  for  some  years  Vice-President  of  the  American  Telegraph  Co. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


The  American  Telegraph  Company. 

IT  is  always  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  great  enterprises. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  their  morning  is  so  brief  and  dim,  that  they 
burst  upon  us  full  orbed,  as  if  they  were  the  creation  of  the  hour.  But 
every  Hercules  has  a  childhood  out  of  which  the  giant  sinews  grow. 
Great  events  are  like  storms  which  have  their  origin  in  the  gentlest 
breeze  which  fans  the  brow  or  stirs  the  aspen. 

The  steps  which  preceded  the  project  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  —  an  enterprise  forming,  in  some  important  respects,  the  promi- 
nent event  in  a  century  thus  far  full  of  surprises,  had  their  incipiency 
in  the  intelligent  mind  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland. Bishop  J-  T.  Muloch,  under  date  of  November  8,  1850,  in 
an  article  addressed  to  one  of  the  provincial  papers,  urged  attention  to 
St.  Johns  as  the  point  on  the  American  seaboard  to  which  the  system 
of  inland  telegraph  lines  should  tend,  in  order  to  catch,  at  the  earliest 
moment,  the  news  brought  by  European  steamers,  for  transmission 
thence  along  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  seaboard.  The  extension  of 
the  land  lines  to  the  seaport  nearest  Europe,  was  the  measure  of  his 
conception. 

Either  from  the  perusal  of  this  article,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable, 
from  a  similar  thought  naturally  inspired  by  his  connection  with  the 
construction  of  telegraph  lines,  Mr.  F.  N.  Gisborne,  a  gentleman  of 
enterprise  and  energy,  who  built  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  line  from 
Halifax  to  Amherst  (125  miles),  under  an  appropriation  of  $16,000,  at 
the  instance  of  Premier  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  not  only  perceived  the 
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value  of  such  a  project,  but  resolved  to  accomplish  it.  He  belonged  to 
a  class  of  men  to  whom  difficulty  in  connection  with  an  undertaking 
adds  to  its  fascination,  and  inspires  to  its  achievement.  To  carry  out 
this  new  enterprise,  he  resigned  his  post  as  an  officer  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  telegraphs,  and  planned  a  line  from  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  through 
four  hundred  miles  of  dense  wilderness  and  forest  to  Cape  Ray,  there 
to  connect  by  steamers,  or  by  carrier  pigeons,  or  by  cable,  with  the  inland 
lines.  To  enable  him  to  carry  out  this  project  the  Legislature  of  New- 
foundland granted  ;^5oo  for  a  survey  of  the  route.  An  act  was  also 
passed  incorporating  the 

Newfoundland  Electric  Telegraph  Company, 

with  an  exclusive  right  of  way  for  thirty  years,  and  valuable  concessions 
of  public  land. 

Having  thus  carefully  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  scheme,  Mr.  Gis- 
borne  went  immediately  to  New  York  to  raise  capital.  In  this  he 
was  successful.  Horace  B.  Tebbets  and  Darius  H.  Holbrook  were 
among  the  more  prominent  supporters  of  his  undertaking,  and  a  com- 
pany was  soon  organized  under  the  charter  which  had  been  granted. 
Soon  'after  the  organization  of  the  Company  Mr.  Gisborne  left  for 
England  to  purchase  a  sub-marine  cable,  to  attempt  a  connection 
thereby  between  Cape  Ray  and  Cape  Breton.  In  1852  thirty  miles  of 
the  line  inland  from  St.  Johns  had  been  completed,  and  Mr.  Gisborne 
had  skillfully  and  successfully  laid  the  first  cable  of  any  considerable 
length  in  America,  between  Cape  Ray,  Prince  Edwards  Island,  and 
across  the  Northumberland  Straits  to  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick. 

Such  energy  was  worthy  of  success.  In  1853,  however,  the  cable 
gave  out.  About  the  same  time  the  New  York  stockholders  withheld 
their  support.  This  caused  the  work  to  be  suspended,  and  the  com- 
pany became  bankrupt.  Mr.  Gisborne  finding  himself  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, gave  up  all  he  possessed  to  pay  the  accrued  debts,  and  for  a  time, 
abandoned  the  enterprise. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  renewed  courage,  Mr.  Gisborne, 
in  1854,  returned  to  New  York  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  resuscitate 
interest  in  his  work.     Among  other  gentlemen  to  whom  he  now  found 
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access,  was  Mathew  D.  Field,  a  New  York  engineer,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated his  circumstances  and  plans.  Mr.  Field,  however,  declined 
to  interest  himself  in  them,  but  politely  offered  to  introduce  him  to  his 
brother  Cyrus  W.  Field,  at  that  time  somewhat  retired  from  active 
commercial  pursuits.  This  led  to  several  interviews,  which  had  the 
effect  of  exciting  a  general  interest  in  telegraph  movements  in  Mr. 
Field's  mind.  Standing,  however,  one  evening  over  a  large  globe  after 
one  of  these  interviews  with  Mr.  Gisborne,  and  tracing  the  lines  over- 
land to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  an  idea  dawned  upon  his  mind,  which 
gradually  strengthened  its  hold  upon  his  imagination,  and  soon  absorbed 
his  whole  heart  and  life.  While  following  with  the  finger  the  track  of 
the  inland  lines  to  the  ocean,  it  was  natural  to  traverse  also  the  course 
of  the  steamers  over  i,6ii  miles  of  watery  waste  which  separated  the 
two  continents  from  each  other.  It  was  but  a  step  further  to  plant  the 
finger  on  London,  and  to  feel  that  to  reach  the  center  of  English  civi- 
lization by  telegraph  from  America,  were  such  a  thing  practicable, 
would  be  the  sublimest  work  of  the  age. 

Curiously  enough,  as  Mr.  Field,  thus  roused  to  a  comprehension  of 
a  possible  opportunity  for  a  grand  enterprise,  began  to  make  inquiry 
respecting  such  a  project,  he  found  that  the  feasibility  of  laying  a 
cable  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  had  been  just  then  determined 
by  the  discovery  of  a  plateau  across  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  as  if  laid 
there  by  the  Almighty  for  some  such  grand  purpose.  It  was  an  under 
ocean  pathway  between  the  two  continents,  waiting  the  hour  when 
human  skill  would  demand  its  use.  This  was  the  fruit  of  a  careful  gov- 
ernment survey  under  Lieut.  Maury,  full  reports  of  which  were  soon 
after  published  by  order  of  Congress.  Professor  Moise  also  assured 
Mr.  Field  that  the  project  was  entirely  feasible,  and  warmly  asserted 
the  certainty  of  its  ultimate  accomplishment.  He  emphasized  the 
language  of  his  letter  dated  August  lo,  1843,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  when  he  wrote  words  which  now  seemed  prophetic — -"The 
practical  inference  from  this  law  (Ohm)  is,  that  a  telegraphic  communi- 
cation on  the  electro-magnetic  plan  may^  with  certainty^  be  established 
across  the  Atlantic  ocean  !  Startling  as  this  may  now  seem,  I  am  confident 
the  time  will  come  when  this  project  will  be  realized."     This  letter  was  the 
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result  of  a  successful  experiment  in  October,  1842,  when  Prof.  Morse 
laid  a  submarine  wire  from  Castle  Garden  to  Governor's  Island,  New 
York,  and  for  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  him  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'I'hus  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  possibilities  of  a  grand  enterprise, 
Mr.  Field  communicated  his  thoughts  to  his  friends,  Peter  Cooper, 
Moses  Taylor,  Marshall  O.  Roberts  and  Chandler  White,  names  familiar 
in  the  history  of  American  enterprise.  It  met  with  a  ready  attention 
and  response.  Mutual  consultations  resulted  soon  after  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  company  with  a  capital  of  ^1,500,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
ject, and  the  immediate  purchase  of  the  Gisborne  charter.  It  resulted 
also  in  the  generous  enlargement  of  the  franchises  of  the  charter  by  the 
Colonial  legislature,  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  right  to  land  ocean  cables 
during  fifty  years,  a  grant  of  ;^5o,ooo  to  aid  the  work,  a  grant  of  fifty 
square  miles  of  public  land,  with  a  further  grant  of  fifty  square  miles  of 
land  when  the  Atlantic  cable  was  successfully  laid.  The  government 
of  Prince  Edwards  Island  also  granted  a  liberal  charter.  With  these 
important  arrangements  completed,  on  May  6,  1854,  the 

New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London  Electric  Telegraph  Co. 

was  formally  organized.  Peter  Cooper  was  elected  President,  Chandler 
White,  Vice-President,  Moses  Taylor,  Treasurer,  and  Prof  Morse, 
Electrician.  Mathew  D.  Field  was  at  once  appointed  Engineer,  and 
went  without  delay  to  Newfoundland  to  commence  operations.  First 
honorably  paying  the  debts  due  to  workmen  under  Mr.  Gisborne,  Mr. 
Field,  with  six  hundred  men,  pushed  the  work  of  construction  through 
the  vast  forests  of  Newfoundland  until  the  wires  were  erected  between 
St.  Johns  and  Cape  Ray.  Meanwhile  Cyrus  W.  Field  made  his  first 
voyage  to  England  to  contract  for  a  new  cable  to  connect  Newfound- 
land with  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  continue  his  inquiries  into  the  scientific 
obstacles  to  laying  and  operating  a  cable  between  the  shores  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  world. 

In  England,  Mr.  Field  met  John  W.  Brett,  the  father  of  European 
submarine  telegraphs,  who  acknowledged  having  received  much  assist- 
ance therein  from  the  English  engineer,  Crampton,  and  who   greatly 
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encouraged  Mr.  Field  in  his  project.  Mr.  Brett  took  some  shares  in 
the  Newfoundland  Company,  and  was,  at  that  time,  the  only  English- 
man associated  with  the  enterprise. 

In  1855  the  cable  for  Cape  Ray  was  shipped  from  England.  It 
weighed  400  tons,  and  was  manufactured  by  W.  Kupert  &  Co.,  London. 
The  steamer  James  Adger  was  chartered  by  Mr.  Field  to  convey  a  large 
party  to  Newfoundland  to  witness  the  submergence.  Among  these 
were  Peter  Cooper,  Robert  W.  Lowber,  Professor  Morse— who  had 
been  elected  honorary  electrician  of  the  company,  Rev.  H.  M.  Field, 
Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Dr.  James  A.  Sayre,  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  Fitz  James  O'Brien,  and  John  Mullally.  The  cable  had 
arrived  in  a  small  English  brig,  which  had  to  be  towed  by  the  steamer 
from  shore  to  shore.  Every  thing  seeming  favorable,  a  hawser  was 
thrown  from  the  steamer  to  the  brig,  and  the  cable  began  to  find  its 
way  to  its  appointed  bed.  Unfortunately,  while  yet  in  mid-channel,  a 
furious  storm  of  wind  set  in,  the  overloaded  brig  became  unmanage- 
able, and  fearing  destruction,  the  cable  was  cut,  and  the  work  for  the 
time  abandoned.  In  1856  a  steamer  amply  provided  for  the  purpose 
was  chartered,  by  which,  after  lading  with  the  cable,  it  was  easily  and 
successfully  laid.  The  line  was  now  finished,  and  although  it  had 
to  wait  during  many  years  for  the  completion  of  the  great  work  for 
which  it  was  erected,  it  ultimately  showed  the  wisdom  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  became  of  much  value  to  its  projectors.  It  had  cost  so  far 
|i, 000,000.  On  the  formation  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  the 
charter  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, conferring  the  exclusive  right  for  fifty  years  to  land  cables  on  the 
American  coast,  was  made  over  to  the  new  company. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Chandler  White  died.  On  his  death  Wilson  G.  Hunt, 
a  name  well  known  among  the  merchant  princes  of  New  York,  took 
his  place  as  director,  and  gave  the  company  during  its  existence,  the 
benefit  of  his  able  counsel  and  active  and  intelligent  support.  Mr. 
Cyrus  W.  Field  was  at  the  same  time  elected  Vice-President,  and 
Robert  W.  Lowber,  Secretary. 

The  history  of  the  Atlantic  cable  enterprise  has  been  already  spread 
before    the  world  in    the    admirable    volume    entitled    "  The    Atlantic 
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Telegraph,"  by  Henry  M.  Field,  and  forms  no  part  of  this  record, 
beyond  its  unavoidable  mention  as  the  stimulant  of  other  enterprises. 
Its  history  demands  an  exclusive  record.  It  was  first  successfully 
laid  August  6,  1857,  carried  a  few  messages  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent, and  expired  September  ist,  the  day  given  up  throughout  America 
to  rejoicings  over  its  success.  Almost  its  first  message  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  James  Eddy,  "  the  first  and  best  tele- 
grapher in  the  United  States,"  as  the  dispatch  described  him,  August 
23d,  and  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times,  August  25th.  The 
transmission,  also,  of  a  message  from  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company 
announcing  a  collision  between  the  Ocean  steamers  Arabia  and  Europa, 
and  their  consequent  detention,  and  by  which  much  anxiety  was  pre- 
vented, revealed  the  vast  value  of  a  trans-atlantic  cable  service.  The 
regret  was  universal  throughout  the  world  when  the  cable  was  found  to 
be  defective,  and,  as  Professor  Morse  had  predicted,  soon  after  ceased 
to  operate.  Undaunted,  however,  by  the  loss  of  the  first'cable,  convinced 
of  its  final  triumph,  and  aided  now  by  the  steamship  Great  Eastern, 
which  easily  carried  in  its  capacious  hold  the  cable  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance, nine  years  afterward  a  second  attempt  was  made.  The  great 
ship,  lightly  carrying  her  gigantic  burden,  again  steamed  out  to  sea, 
followed  by  the  mingled  hopes  and  fears  of  the  civilized  world.  Half 
the  x\tlantic  was  passed  over  in  safety,  and  a  thousand  miles  of  cable 
were  successfully  laid.  The  signals  were  clear  and  perfect.  Success 
seemed  certain.  In  niid  ocean,  however,  the  cable  broke,  the  fleet 
returned  to  England,  and  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  with  an 
exhausted  treasury,  suspended  operations.  Such,  however,  had  been 
the  indications  of  success  in  laying  the  cable  of  1865,  that  in  1866,  the 

Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company, 

under  arrangements  with  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  was  organ- 
ized with  a  new  capital.  The  Great  Eastern  with  a  third  cable  was 
once  more  started  across  the  deep.  An  indomitable  will  was  again 
cautiously  breasting  the  waves  of  the  big  sea,  determined  to  succeed. 
The  great  work  was  at  last  accomplished.  Universal  joy  followed  the 
announcement  that   the  cable  was  successfully  laid.     Not  only  so,  but 
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the  lost  cable  of  1865  was,  to  the  general  wonder,  found,  picked  up, 
spliced,  and  continued  to  the  American  shore.  The  public  confidence 
in  established  cable  communication  was  now  perfect.  The  cable  was 
thrown  open  for  public  traffic  August  26,  1866.  A  large  and  remu- 
nerative business  followed,  which  has  continued  unbroken  ever  since. 

It  is  a  curious  and  somewhat  startling  fact,  that  Professor  Gould,  in 
experimenting  with  the  conductor  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  succeeded, 
by  the  use  of  a  battery  composed  of  a  gun  cap,  a  drop  of  ocean  water, 
and  a  small  strip  of  zinc,  in  sending  intelligible  signals  from  continent 
to  continent.  A  tear  dropped  between  the  metals  might  have  proved  as 
effective,  and  thus  the  quiet,  but  eloquent,  and  everywhere  recognized 
emblem  of  suffering,  would  have  united  the  Old  world  and  the  New. 

The  lines  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph 
Company,  which  by  that  time  had  been  extended  from  Port  Hastings, 
on  Cape  Canso,  to  Heart's  Content  on  the  extreme  northern  shore  of 
Newfoundland,  became  at  once  valuable.  So  intimate  were  the  rela- 
tions of  the  "  Anglo-American  "  and  the  "  New  York,  Newfoundland 
and  London  "  companies,  that  on  November  i,  1866,  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Ward,  well  known  in  America  as  an  experienced  and  able  telegrapher, 
was  appointed  American  superintendent,  resident  in  New  York,  of 
both  companies.  In  this  relation  he  remained  until  1873,  when  by  a 
syndicate,  of  which  the  London  house  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.  were 
agents,  the  capital  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London  Tele- 
graph Company,  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  was  purchased  by 
the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company,  and  became  a  part  of  its  own. 
On  the  amalgamation  of  the  French,  Anglo-American,  and  New  York, 
Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph  companies,  the  New  York  cable 
agency  ceased. 

The  lines  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph 
Company  were  valuable,  of  course,  only  as  a  link.  They  were  utterly 
dependent  for  any  future  value  on  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 
They  were  almost  as  much  so  on  the  inland  companies  whose  lines 
extended  from  Cape  Breton  to  the  great  centers  of  commerce,  to  which 
European  correspondence  would  of  course  be  largely  directed.  In  the 
hands  of  able  men,  such  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  other  companies 
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could  not  long  be  borne.  A  vigorous  and  successful  transmission  of 
European  correspondence,  demanded  direct  access  to  the  heart  of 
international  traffic.  Mr.  Field  and  his  friends,  therefore,  determined, 
in  the  full  faith  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  cable,  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  control  of  the  lines  of  the  eastern  seaboard  to  New  York. 
In  the  initiation  of  this  design,  the  prominent  actors  were  James  Eddy, 
H.  O.  x\lden,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Peter  Cooper,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  and 
Hiram  Hyde  of  Truro,  who  was  the  representative  of  D.  H.  Craig, 
holding  his  stock  and  voting  his  policy. 

Just  at  this  period,  D.  H.  Craig,  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press 
of  New  York,  unearthed  from  one  of  the  towns  of  central  Kentucky, 
David  E.  Hughes,  a  professor  of  music,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
power  of  vibration  upon  isolated  tuning  forks,  and  who  had  invented, 
down  among  the  blue  grass  of  that  gallant  State,  a  telegraphic  printing 
instrument  of  great  apparent  merit.  It  required  only  a  single  electric 
wave  to  produce  a  letter.  It  was  so  sensitive  that  A.  B.  Talcott  worked 
it  by  aid  of  a  battery  composed  of  a  cherry  pit  and  the  ordinary  metals 
and  fluids.  It  was  called  "The  Compound  Magnetic  and  Vibrating  Print- 
ing Instrument."  The  name  was  euphonious  and  suggestive  of  high  art. 
It  dispensed  with  the  step  by  step  movement,  on  which  Royal  E.  House 
had  founded  his  invention.  It  was  a  printing  chronoscope  in  which 
minute  divisions  of  time  were  transformed  by  mechanical  action  into 
printed  letters.  Perfect  synchronism,  which  was,  of  course,  essential, 
was  regulated,  even  under  great  speed,  by  a  vibrating  spring.  The 
revolution  of  the  type  wheel  was  continuous,  and  was  not  arrested  to 
imprint  as  with  the  House  machine.  This  was  new.  It  made  great 
rapidity  of  movement  possible.  Unlike  Gray,  who  in  his  local  printer 
made  mechanism  an  inferior  factor  in  his  instrument,  Hughes  used 
electric  action  merely  to  release  an  armature  from  the  eclectro  magnet. 
It  was  readily  actuated  by  a  battery  one-tenth  of  the  power  required 
for  the  House  machine.  Mr.  Hughes  at  the  same  time  had  prepared  a 
plan  for  duplex  transmission.  Here  then  was  something  new  and  valu- 
able, just  such  an  instrumentality  as  was  needed  to  enable  a  bold  and 
resolute  organization  to  enter  the  telegraphic  lists  on  the  eastern  field, 
as  Sibley  had  done  in  the  west.     Mr.  Craig  was  quick-witted  enough  to 
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see  its  value,  and  lost  no  time  in  bringing  Hughes  and  his  invention  to 
New  York  and  in  contact  with  Mr.  Field  and  his  friends.  He  saw  in 
it,  also,  an  important  factor  in  his  own  enterprises. 

Although  the  Hughes  instrument  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  imperfect 
condition,  was  not  even  patented,  and  was  subsequently  greatly  im- 
proved under  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Phelps,  at  that  period  a  mechanician  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  yet  its  elements  of  value  were  apparent  enough  to  induce 
an  immediate  purchase.  The  sum  agreed  upon  was  $100,000,  and  the 
purchase  was  consummated  November  1,  1855,  nearly  two  years  before  a 
patent  for  it  was  secured.  The  purchase  covered  the  right  to  use  it 
throughout  North  America.  The  Hughes  patent  was  granted  Septem- 
ber 23,  1857. 

The  Hughes  instrument,  as  first  constructed,  was  meritorious  chiefly 
in  what  it  showed  itself  capable  of  accomplishing.  But  its  workman- 
ship was  imperfect,  and  its  parts  unequally  adjusted.  Its  action  was 
irregular.  To  accomplish  speed,  it  was  made  so  light  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  steady  and  reliable  movement.  It  had  to  be  re-made  on  a  more 
consistent  adjustment  of  the  parts  to  the  work  they  had  to  perform.  This 
required  long  experience  in  mechanical  detail.  Fortunately  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  capable  of  the  work  it  required.  George  M.  Phelps 
made  it  a  success.  By  new  appliances  of  his  own,  he,  in  after  years, 
perfected,  so  far  as  seems  possible,  the  art  of  printing  telegraphic  trans- 
mission. 

Mr.  Phelps  removed  the  weight  by  which  the  Hughes  instrument  was 
run,  and  applied  a  pedal  treadle.  He  substituted  a  governor  for  the 
vibrating  spring,  using  a  Morse  relay  in  connection  therewith.  He 
also  applied  the  key-board  of  the  House  instrument.  Other  changes 
were  made.  Mr.  Plughes  himself  went  to  England,  and  was  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  Rufus  B.  Bullock,  but  who,  knowing  the  imper- 
fections of  the  instrument,  decline'd.  Louis  A.  Smith  and  William  B. 
Clum,  both  experts,  declined  for  a  similar  reason.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  Henry  Bishop,  and  after  a  few  years,  during  which  many 
changes  had  to  be  made,  the  instrument  was  so  successful  that  it  was 
introduced  very  largely  into  European  telegraphs,  and  Mr.  Hughes  was 
honored  with  the  title  of  Baron. 
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The  Hughes  patent  was  purchased  by  Peter  Cooper  and  associates 
November  r,  1855,  under  an  agreement  to  organize  a  compan)^,  and 
erect,  or  secure  lines  on  which  it  could  be  worked.  Preliminary  ar- 
rangements were,  therefore,  promptly  made  with  John  McKinney,  D. 
H.  Craig  and  Charles  Spear,  who  had  become  the  owners  of  the  lines 
of  the  "  Boston  and  New  York  Printing  Telegraph  Company," 
to  obtain  possession.  Three  other  lines  named  the  "  East  and 
West,"  "  Tkoy  and  Boston  "  and  "Nahant  and  Boston,"  worked 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  owned  by  the  same  parties,  were  to 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  general  property.  These  lines  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  McKinney,  Craig  and  Spear  primarily  in 
the  interests  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  to  get  rid  of  the 
obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  eastern  press  dispatches  by  F.  O.  J. 
Smith. 

The  Commercial,  or  Boston  and  New  York  Telegraph  Company,  was 
organized  in  1848  by  Hugh  Downing  and  associates.  The  line  was, 
in  every  respect,  inferior.  Unfortunately,  also,  Mr.  Downing,  who  was 
a  manufacturer  of  wire  cord,  had  influence  enough  to  induce  the  com- 
pany to  agree  that  he  should  erect  two  wires  of  that  material  on  the  line. 
The  terms  of  the  contract  on  which  the  line  was  built  were  strict,  clear 
and  particular.  But  Mr.  Downing  was  partial  to  profits,  was  impecu- 
nious, and  had  a  limited  subscription.  To  secure  his  profits  he  sublet 
the  whole  work,  accepting  it  in  sections  as  they  were  reported  complete. 
The  builders  had  to  advance  much  of  the  money  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

In  1850  the  sub-contractors,  N.  R.  and  B.  S.  Alford,  delivered  over 
the  last  section  to  Mr.  Downing.  They  had  probably  done  the  best 
they  could  with  their  limited  means.  But  it  was  an  abortion.  The 
poles  were  light,  and  did  not  average  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
the  ground.  When  Mr.  Downing,  therefore,  offered  it  to  the  company, 
its  President,  Mr.  James  Sturgis,  of  Boston,  had  it  examined  through- 
out, and  rejected.  It  was  only  accepted  on  Mr.  Downing's  relinquish- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  his  reserved  interest,  from  which  funds  were 
raised  to  place  the  line  in  working  order.  It  was  during  this  transition 
state  that  F.  O.  J.  Smith   offered,  on  a  bet  of  ten   thousand  dollars,  to     j 
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run  his  Durham  bull  from  Boston  to  New  York  quicker  than  a  message 
could  be  sent  by  the  Downing  line. 

The  chief  misfortune  connected  with  this  line  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  wire  cord  for  conductors.  This  wire  was  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  inventions  of  an  era  when  invention  was  prolific  of  many 
unfortunate  things.  The  printing  instrument  required  a  strong  electric 
current.  For  this  a  large  conductor  was  necessary.  Upon  the  theory 
then  prevalent,  that  the  electric  current  depended  for  its  easy  flow 
upon  the  amount  of  metallic  surface  of  the  conductor,  and  in  order  to 
unite  the  maximum  of  metallic  fibre  with  the  maximum  of  surface, 
three,  and  sometimes  five  strands  of  number  sixteen  naked  wire  were 
braided  into  a  cord.  This,  to  many  minds,  seemed  the  very  ne plus  ultra 
of  telegraphic  conductors,  both  as  to  strength  and  conductivity.  But  its 
very  form  detained  moisture  on  its  surface,  and  being  without  outer  coat- 
ing, rust  quickly  supervened.  Instead  of  being  one  of  the  best  of  con- 
ductors, it  soon  became  the  worst.  In  a  very  brief  period  it  became  so 
oxidized  as  to  be  friable,  and  from  being  one  of  the  strongest  of  conduct- 
ors, it  rapidly  became  one  of  the  weakest. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  adverse  circumstances  the  printing  system 
had  a  strong  hold  on  the  public  interest,  and  attracted  to  its  service 
some  of  the  finest  operating  talent  of  the  country. 

The  offices  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Telegraph  Company  were 
few,  but  well  manned.  New  York  had  for  its  first  manager  A.  B. 
Talcott,  a  name  well  known  among  American  telegraph  managers, 
and  now  a  journalist  of  Washington,  D.  C.  His  assistant  was  W.  W. 
Downing.  John  Horner  was  receiving  clerk.  New  Haven  was  opened 
by  Thomas  Slack,  afterward  of  New  York,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hum- 
phrey Webster.  Hartford's  first  manager  was  Walter  O.  Lewis,  well 
known  of  late  years  as  the  New  York  marine  agent  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  who  was  soon  after  appointed  its  superintendent.  M.  S. 
Roberts,  the  present  chief  accountant  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  at  New  York,  and,  still  later,  J.  W.  Stancliffe,  became  his 
successors.  The  office  at  Springfield,  which  became  a  busy  nursery  of 
men,  was  first  managed  by  Joseph  E.  Hood,  afterward  one  of  the 
editors   of    the   Springfield    Repziblican.     This    became    the    repeat- 
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ing  office  of  the  line,  although  for  a  brief  period  the  repeating  was  done 
at  Hartford.  At  Providence  the  office  was  opened  by  E.  H.  Coville, 
who  had  for  assistant  Thomas  M.  Miler,  now  of  the  printing  staff  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York.  Captain  Wil- 
liam Macintosh,  the  now  efficient  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's superintendent  of  construction  in  New  York,  entered  the  service 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  office  at  Providence.  An  office  was 
opened  at  Middletown  by  Benj.  P.  Elliott. 

At  Boston,  the  headquarters  of  the  company,  E.  B.  Elliott,  one  of 
the  first  mathematicians  of  the  country,  now  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  and  recently  one  of  the  Commissioners  on  Civil 
Service,  was  the  first  manager,  with  Walter  H.  Gilson,  W.  H.  Knapp 
and  Humphrey  Webster  as  assistants. 

At  a  later  period  Mr.  Elliott  became  an  associate  superintendent 
with  Mr.  Lewis,  and  these  gentlemen  for  some  time,  during  a  period 
in  which  the  line's  existence  seemed  to  be  in  danger,  and  with  much  to 
discourage  men  less  ardent  and  persevering,  endeavored  to  make  its 
work  effective,  remunerative  and  popular. 

The  staff  of  this  company  were  of  a  somewhat  peripatetic  order,  and 
"changed  round  "  as  the  convenience  of  the  service  required.  On  its 
roll-call  appear,  at  different  periods,  many  honored  names  of  men  of 
whom  it  would  be  grateful  to  refer  to  at  length.  Among  these  appear 
the  names  of  Rufus  B.  Bullock,  H.  C.  Bradford,  Frank  L.  Pope, 
Gerritt  Smith,  A.  J.  Partridge,  Frank  Ashley,  J.  C.  Cresson,  Fred. 
J.  Grace,  Michael  Lubey,  Samuel  J.  Burrell,  W.  K.  Godfrey,  John 
Murphy,  Joseph  L.  Edwards,  Thomas  M.  Miler,  Thomas  P.  Scully, 
George  B.  Prescott,  George  H.  Grace,  J.  W.  Stancliffe,  Henry  Lloyd, 
James  N.  Ashley  and  others.  Many  of  these  are  referred  to  in  other 
connections.  Mr.  Bradford  is  now  the  popular  manager  of  the  West- 
ern Union  lines  at  Providence,  R.  L,  where,  while  serving  in  1852  as  a 
copyist  for  the  press,  Mr.  Ashley  learned  him  to  operate.  Mr.  Tobey 
is  manager  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.  at  Worcester. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Ashley  demands  a  more  lengthened  notice.  He  entered  the 
service  at  Providence,  R.  L,  under  Mr.  A.  A.  Lovett,  and  soon  after 
went  with  him  to  Ohio,  on  the  new  lines  of  the  New  York  and  Mis- 
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sissippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  Ashley  returning  the 
year  following  to  Providence,  and  Mr.  Lovett  to  New  York.  In  1853 
Mr.  Ashley  went  to  England  in  the  employ  of  the  Sub-marine  and 
European  Telegraph  Company,  to  introduce  the  House  machines  in 
connection  with  underground  lines.  The  revelation  of  the  hindrance 
to  efficient  work  by  subterranean  lines,  by  reason  of  what  is  now  so 
well  known  as  the  static  charge,  made  the  mission  a  failure,  and  broke 
up  a  similar  scheme  in  America.  In  1854  Mr.  Ashley  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  operating  department  of  the  House  Printing  Company 
at  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  in  1859,  when  he  became  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  third  district  of  the  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. Subsequently  he  served  as  army  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  When  the  Uni- 
ted States  Telegraph  Company,  in  1865,  entered  the  lists  of  contestants 
for  public  business,  Mr.  Ashley  was  appointed  to  manage  its  press 
arrangements.  During  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Ashley  has  been  con- 
nected with  telegraphic  journalism,  first  as  editor  of  The  Telegrapher 
and  now  as  the  able  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Telegraph,  the  literary 
representative  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

After  a  comparatively  brief  period,  notwithstanding  the  talent  thus 
brought  into  its  service,  the  line  became  so  irregular  in  its  operations, 
and  was  so  unprofitable,  that  its  abandonment  began  to  be  seriously 
proposed.  It  was  to  prevent  this  that  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Elliott  deter- 
mined to  work  the  line  upon  their  own  responsibility,  Mr.  Lewis  taking 
the  southern,  or  New  York,  and  Mr.  Elliott  the  Boston  section.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Press  business,  however,  compelled  the  abandonment 
of  the  scheme,  the  company  went  into  liquidation,  and  the  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  several  Boston  merchants,  and  was  re-organ- 
ized May  18,  1852,  under  the  name  of  the  Commercial  Printing 
Telegraph  Company,  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  wire  cord  was  removed,  and  a  No.  9  iron  wire  took 
its  place.  But,  even  with  this  change,  the  line  did  not  pay  expenses. 
It  was  thereupon  offered  in  1853  to  the  New  York  Associated  Press 
for  $40,000.  The  editors,  however,  decided  that  the  telegraph  was  an 
outside   business,  and  declined  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.     To 
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encourage  other  parties  to  purchase  and  manage  it,  however,  the  editors 
agreed  to  have  all  their  reports  sent  over  the  line,  and  thus  secure  for 
it  a  certain  revenue.  Under  this  pledge  it  was  purchased  July  23,  1853, 
by  John  McKinney,  a  well-known,  able  and  experienced  telegraphist, 
and  under  him  and  D.  H.  Craig,  general  agent  of  the  Associated  Press, 
the  line  was  managed  during  several  subsequent  years.  The  line  itself 
was  carefully  rebuilt  by  these  gentlemen,  and  soon  after  became 
remunerative  and  prosperous.  Captain  Charles  Spear  joined  in  this 
purchase.  Soon  after,  because  of  McKinney 's  ill  health,  under  which 
he  soon  died,  Mr.  A.  A.  Lovett  became  superintendent.  Mr.  Lovett 
was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  service  after  the  office  at  Boston  was 
opened.  He  was  a  man  of  very  winning  manners,  and  had  a  large  and 
generous  disposition.  As  a  superintendent  he  was  able,  stirring,  ener- 
getic, minute,  kind,  thorough  and  successful.  By  adopting  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  repeating  business  at  Springfield,  he  greatly 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

In  1853,  when  the  line  passed  into  the  hands  of  McKinney  and 
Spear,  Mr.  Lewis  resigned.  In  the  execution  of  his  duties,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  unpropitious,  he  secured  in  a  very  marked  manner  the 
esteem  of  the  staff  of  the  entire  service,  and  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  with  so  much  kindness  and  fidelity  thai,  on  his  departure, 
he  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  silver  pitcher,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : 

'•  Presented  by  the  operators  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  House  Printing 
Telegraph  Line  to  Waher  O.  Lewis,  Esq.,  their  late  superintendent,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  their  regard  and  esteem,  January  25,  1853. 

BOSTO.N  :  SPRINGFIELD  : 

W.  H.  Gilson,         M.  Luby,  A.  A.  Lovett,  J.  N.  Ashley, 

H.A.Lloyd,  C.M.French.  H.C.Bradford,      J.  L  Tobey. 

HARTFORD  ;  NEW  HAVEN  :  NEW  YORK  : 

M.  S.  Roberts.  H.  Webster.  T.  A.  Slack. 

This  pitcher  he  still  cherishes  as  the  most  precious  of  his  treasures. 

On  leaving  the  service  of  the  company,  Mr.  Lewis  was  offered  the 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Printing  Telegraph  lines  in  the  island 
of  Cuba.     This  offer,  however,  Mr.  Lewis  declined.    On  its  acceptance 
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by  Mr.  H.  C.  Skinner,  manager  at  New  York  of  the  office  of  the  New 
York  and  Washington  Printing  Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  Lewis  accepted 
the  vacant  managership,  and  was  for  some  time  connected  with  its 
duties.  Mr.  Skinner  completed  his  Cuban  task,  returned,  and  soon 
after  died. 


Walter  O.  Lewis. 


Not  long  after  Mr.  Lewis  had  commenced  his  new  duties,  Samuel 
Cutter  and  Samuel  Porter  built,  in  the  interest  of  the  merchants  and 
underwriters  of  New  York,  a  marine  line  from  New  York  to  Sandy 
Hook.  This  line  Mr.  Lewis  leased.  To  this  and  the  supply  of  marine 
news  for  the  Associated  Press  he  determined  to  devote  himself.  He 
therefore  resigned  the  managership  at  New  York,  and  betook  himself 
to  his  new  duties. 

As  a  token  of  esteem,  a  gold-headed  cane  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  August  31,  1853,  by  the  staff  of  the  New  York  and  Washington 
Printing  Telegraph  Company,  on  the  octagonal  panels  of  which  ap- 
peared the  following  names : 
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"  Presented  to    IV.   0.  Le-wis" 

NEW    YORK  :  PHILADELPHIA: 

Dickinson,  Filer,  Carr,  Scranton, 

Horner,  Herbert,  Phillips,  Hinchman. 

Kennedy. 

WASHINGION  :  BALTIMORE  : 

Tallcolt,  Walworth,  Westbrook,  Burgess, 

Phelps.  Mengenhardt. 

TKENTON,  N.  J.  :  WILMINGTON,    DEL.: 

Patrick,  Gazley.  Buckley,  Elliott. 

PATTERSON,    N.  J.  : 

Bish.op,  Rpa. 

In  the  coming  centuries,  when  the  antiquarian  is  digging  for  the 
memorials  of  past  times,  instead  of  seeking  for  hieroglyphics  upon  the 
panels  and  entablatures  of  fallen  temples,  he  will  have  to  hunt  for 
canes  and  silver  pitchers. 

The  property  of  the  Commercial  Telegraph  Company  was  leased  by 
the  American  Telegraph  Company,  May  30,  1856,  and  purchased  by 
that  company, in  1S58.  On  this  line  the  Hughes  instruments  were 
placed  according  to  agreement.  They  were  so  imperfect,  however,  that 
they  had  soon  after  to  be  removed,  and  were  replaced  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Phelps  Combination  Printer,  which  was  a  union  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  House  and  Hughes  instruments. 

Having  thus  established  a  base  of  operations,  although  the  lines  of 
the  Commercial  Telegraph  Company  were  not  actually  leased  until  May 
30,  1856,  a  lease  of  the  lines  of  the  Maine  Telegraph  Company  between 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Calais,  Me.,  was  executed  December  12,  1855,  to 
take  effect  January  i,  1856,  for  ten  years,  at  ^11,250  per  annum.  The 
lines  of  this  company  were  very  favorably  located  along  the  line  of  the 
"  Boston  and  Maine,"  "  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth,"  "  Atlantic 
and  St.  Lawrence,"  "Androscoggin  and  Kennebec,"  and  "Kennebec 
and  Penobscot  "  railroads.  The  lease  brought,  also,  into  the  circle  of 
the  new  enterprise,  Hon.  Hiram  O.  Alden  and  James  Eddy,  the  former 
the  president,  and  the  latter  the  originator,  constructor,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Maine  Telegraph  Company's  lines.  It  also  brought 
into  its  service  Henry  H.  Ward,  manager  at  Portland,  Me.,  now  cashier 
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at  New  York,  and  George  F.  Milliken,  the  inventor  of  the  repeater 
which  bears  his  name,  who  entered  the  service  as  a  messenger  boy  in 
the  Bain  office  at  Portland,  and  who  is  now  the  honored  manager  of 
the  Boston  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The 
names,  also,  of  George  Shepard,  Billy  Porter,  Sid.  Fairchild,  and  many 
others,  good  men  and  true,  were  among  the  captured. 
Cotemporaneous  with  these  arrangements, 

The  American  Telegr.'VPh  Company, 

with  a  capital  of  ;|2oo,ooo,  was  duly  organized  under  the  telegraph  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  corporators  of  which  were  Wilson  G. 
Hunt,  H.  Hyde,  W.  G.  Crosby,  Douglas  B.  Stevens,  P.  Jardine,  Peter 
Cooper,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Hiram  O.  Allen,  James  Eddy  and  David  E. 
Hughes.  Peter  Cooper  was  elected  president,  Hiram  O.  Allen,  vice- 
president,  and  James  Eddy,  treasurer  and  general  superintendent. 

The  American  Telegraph  Company  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
control  of  the  Commercial  line  between  New  York  and  Boston  by  Mc- 
Kinney  and  Craig.  After  the  death  of  McKinney  in  1854,  D.  H.  Craig 
induced  James  Eddy  to  enter  into  a  project  to  purchase  the  Commer- 
cial lines,  and  unite  them  with  others  to  Halifax.  This  project,  con- 
nected with  Craig's  private  purchase  of  the  Hughes  patent,  and  the 
fact  that  Cyrus  W.  Field  had,  at  the  same  time,  mapped  out  in  his 
busy  brain,  a  more  extensive,  though  similar  combination,  compelled 
the  events  which  so  quickly  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telegraph  Company. 

In  connection   with   these   movements,  it  is  curious  to  know  that,  in 

1855,  James  Eddy  in  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  D.  H.  Craig  and 
others,  conceived  the  idea  of  building  an  overland  telegraph  line  to 
San  Francisco,  and  petitioned  Congress  for  aid  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  time  had  not  come.     It  was  denounced,  ridiculed,  and  abandoned. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company  were  estab- 
lished and  executive  offices  opened  at  No.  10  Wall  street,  and  the 
operating  department  at  No.  21  Wall  street.  New  York. 

An  office  in  Brooklyn  was  opened  by  Lewis   H.  Smith,  December  2, 

1856,  in  Montague  street,  near  Court,  where  the  building  of  the  Con- 
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tinental  Insurance  Company  now  stands.  The  connection  with  New 
York  was  maintained  by  means  of  a  cable  laid  under  the  East  river  at 
the  crossing  of  Astoria  ferry,  Eighty-sixth  street,  and  by  a  wire  which 
is  still  in  use  between  Astoria  via  Brooklyn  and  Fort  Hamilton,  origi- 
nally erected  by  Frank  H.  Palmer  for  D.  H.  Craig. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Eddy,  who  was  one  of  the  finest  characters  which 
the  telegraph  in  America  had  up  to  this  time  developed,  devoted  him- 
self with  great  skill  and  with  large  discretionary  powers  to  the  system- 
atization  of  the  lines  under  his  charge.  He  was  a  man  of  much  re- 
finement, gentle  as  a  woman,  kind  and  considerate  of  others,  and  yet 
thoroughly  energetic  and  industrious.  Men  like  Eddy  were  valuable 
additions  to  the  formative  forces  which  were  then  shaping  the  future 
of  a  great  company.  Mr.  Eddy  introduced  into  the  American  Com- 
pany's lines  two  features  which  had  ultimately  to  be  discarded.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  use  of  vulcanized  rubber  as  an  insulator.  There 
was  a  great  demand  for  an  article  which  promised  permanence.  The 
havoc  made  on  the  glass  insulators  was  \ery  great,  constant  and  an- 
noying. The  lines  were  kept  imperfect,  and  men  were  required  to  be 
constantly  patrolling  them  to  preserve  them  in  efficient  working  condi- 
tion. The  test  of  the  vulcanite  rubber  in  the  test-room  seemed  abso- 
lutely complete  and  perfect.  This  led  to  their  being  made  in  large 
quantities.  The  form  preferred  was  the  iron  stem  surrounded  by  the  i 
rubber,  and  on  which  a  screw  was  formed,  terminating  in  a  bell-shaped 
water  shed,  for  insertion  from  beneath  in  wooden  arms.  In  a  very 
short  time  these  gave  much  trouble ;  and,  on  examination,  it  was  found 
that  the  action  of  the  sulphur  in  the  vulcanite  had  caused  rapid  oxida- 
tion of  the  iron  stem,  and  had  resulted  in  extensive  fracture  of  the 
rubber  cover.  The  iron  stems  were  then  tinned,  but  although  this 
prevented  oxidation,  it  was  found  that  the  rubber  became  easily  foul 
from  dust  and  moisture,  was  often  imperfect  and,  as  an  insulator,  unsatis- 
factory. Under  more  perfect  conditions  they  are  still  used  for  local  pur- 
poses. The  other  was  the  erection  of  poles  of  an  average  of  ten  to 
twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  so  as  to  avoid  high  winds  and  atmospheric 
electricity.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  lines  built  by  Mr. 
Eddy  were  models  of  solidity  and  regularity ;  but  the  submergence  of 
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long  reaches  of  them  during  a  spring  freshet,  and  their  inapplicability 
for  the  additional  wires  the  enlarging  commerce  of  the  lines  so  soon 
after  demanded,  led  to  their  abandonment. 

When  the  summer  of  1857  dawned,  the  preparations  made  for 
laying  the  Atlantic  cable  gave  great  importance  to  the  position 
of  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  all  the  operations  of  which 
had  been  based  on  its  successful  accomplishment.  At  last  the  day 
of  triumph  came.  The  announcement,  August  6,  that  the  Niagara 
and  Agamemnon  had  completed  their  great  work,  and  that  the  cable 
had  been  landed  safely  on  either  side  of  the  great  ocean,  gave  uni- 
versal joy.  Tlie  offices  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company  were 
crowded  with  distinguished  citizens  who  hastened  to  congratulate 
the  officers  on  the  auspicious  event.  On  the  T6th,  the  heavy  booming 
of  cannon,  on  the  battery  of  New  York  harbor,  announced  the  recep- 
tion of  the  congratulatory  message  of  Q^ieen  Victoria.  September  i 
was  appointed  as  a  day  of  public  rejoicing.  Before  it  arrived,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Eddy,  while  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
died  August  23.  The  intelligence  caused  much  grief.  He  was  a  man 
of  most  winning  and  attractive  manners.  Integrity  was  written  on 
every  line  of  his  pure  and  gentle  face.  His  death  was  felt  to  be  a  great 
loss.  It  was  a  melancholy  prelude  to  the  expiration  of  the  cable  itself, 
which  soon  followed.  Mr.  Eddy  was  succeeded,  in  the  direction  of 
the  company's  accounting  and  auditing  department,  by  William  H. 
Abel,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  refinement,  who  for  many  years 
skillfully  and  successfully  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  until  ill 
health  caused  his  retirement.  The  general  superintendence  of  the 
lines  was  assigned,  temporarily,  to  A.  A.  Lovett,  until  the  union  with 
the  southern  lines  made  it  politic  to  elect  John  Kendall  to  that  import- 
ant post.  Mr.  Lovett  went  to  Washington  in  1861,  and  became  tele- 
graph censor  under  the  Secretary  of  War.  This  post  he  resigned,  in 
1863,  to  take  charge  of  an  enterprise  styled  the  "  People's  Telegraph 
Company,"  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company. 
While  in  this  service  he  expired  suddenly  in  the  office  of  the  American 
Telegraph  Company,  21  Wall  street.  New  York,  April,  1864,  of  aneurism 
of  the  heart. 
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After  the  discouragement  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  cable  and 
the  death  of  Mr.  Eddy  had  subsided,  the  American  Company  took 
measures  to  strengthen  its  position  and  enlarge  its  business.  Failing 
in  an  attempt  to  make  terms  with  the  lines  of  the  New  York  and 
Washington  Printing  Company,  the  American  Company  constructed  a 
line  of  its  own  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  It  was  built  with 
great  care  and  with  the  most  approved  material.  Printing  instruments 
of  great  transmitting  capacity  were  put  upon  the  line,  and  vigorous 
opposition  was  at  once  inaugurated  against  the  "  Magnetic  "  and 
"  New  York  and  Washington  Printing  Company."  Rufus  B.Bullock 
was  made  manager  at  Philadelphia;  W.  P.  Westervelt,  superintendent; 
Lewis  H.  Smith,  chief  operator  at  New  York,  and  George  Stoker, 
cashier.  The  war  which  followed  was  sharp  and  short.  Before  much 
shot  had  been  wasted,  a  union  of  interests  was  proposed,  which  rapidly 
gathered  strength,  and  was  not  long  after  accomplished. 

In  accomplishing  a  union  combining  so  many  and  important  ele- 
ments, and  to  enable  the  Company  to  act  with  freedom  and  vigor  in 
other  directions,  a  new  charter  was  procured  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  March  28,  1859.  The  corporators  named  in  the  charter  were 
E.  Cooper,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Hiram  O.  Alden,  and 
E.  M.  Archibald.  Pending  organization  under  this  new  act  of  incor- 
poration, Abram  S.  Hewitt  was  chosen  President. 

On  February  23,  1859,  a  compact  was  formally  entered  into  between 
the  American  Telegraph  Company,  the  New  York  and  Washington 
Printing  Telegraph  Company,  Francis  Morris  and  R.  W.  Russell, 
Trustees  of  the  House  Patent,  and  on  their  own  behalf,  by  which 
1740,000,  stock  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  was  distributed 
among  the  parties  in  the  proportion  of  their  interests.  This  was  increased 
not  long  afterward  by  an  issue  of  $100,000,  to  cover  arrangements 
made  with  Dr.  W.  S.  Morris  and  his  associates,  R.  W.  Crenshaw,  John 
S.  Langhorne  and  Ch.  Scott,  by  which  numerous  lines  and  leases  of 
lines  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee  were  brought  into 
the  connection.  These  arrangements,  rapidly  and  vigorously  executed, 
combined  with  the  known  wealth  of  many  of  the  chief  characters  direct- 
ing them,  made  the  American  Company  so  formidable,  that  on  Novem- 
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ber  I,  1859,  the  leading  stockholders  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, including  Professor  Morse,  Amos  Kendall  and  William  M. 
Swain,  accepted  an  offer  of  an  issue  of  $500,000  of  the  American 
Company's  stock  in  exchange  for  that  of  the  Magnetic.  The  offer 
was  soon  after  accepted  by  all  the  remaining  stockholders,  and 
thus  this  vigorous  organization,  the  first,  and,  in  many  important 
respects,  the  best  ever  organized  in  America,  became  a  part  of  the 
American  Telegraph  Company.  By  accepting,  with  this  union,  the 
lease  to  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  of  the  Washington  and 
New  Orleans  lines,  which  had  been  executed  July  16,  1856,  the  Amer- 
ican Company  obtained  the  control  of  lines  extending  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  connection  of  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  with  the  American  Company  was  in  the 
form  of  a  working  union,  and  on  its  terms  being  perfected  and  agreed 
upon,  the  parties  organized  under  the  new  charter  October  12,  1859, 
electing  as  officers  Zenas  Barnum,  of  the  Magnetic  Company,  Presi- 
dent;  Francis  Morris,  Treasurer;  R.  W.  Russell,  Secretary;  W.  H. 
Abel,  Auditor ;  and  John  Kendall,  General  Superintendent.  John  C. 
Hinchman  was  made  Manager  at  New  York.  The  Board  of  Directors 
were  as  follows :  Zenas  Barnum,  Amos  Kendall,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  John 
McKesson,  John  H.  Purdy,  Robert  W.  Russell,  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
Francis  Morris,  William  M.  Swain,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
Hiram  O-  Alden. 

The  lines  controlled  by  the  New  York  and  New  England  Union 
Company  between  New  York  and  Boston  alone  remained  to  dispute 
the  unbroken  possession  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Hon.  F.  O.  J.  Smith 
was  its  chief  stockholder.  It  was  desirable  to  obtain  the  property  of 
the  Company,  but  Mr.  Field  and  his  friends  hesitated  about  the  man. 
Mr.  Smith  was  as  coy  in  regard  to  them.  It  was  finally  decided  by  a 
purchase  of  Mr.  Smith's  interest  therein  and  a  lease  of  the  lines,  which 
brought  into  the  management  Mr.  Charles  F,  Wood,  the  transfer  of 
whom  was  an  important  item  of  the  marriage  act.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  lease  of  the  Vermont  and  Boston  Telegraph  Company's 
lines,  by  which  Mr.  G.  W.  Gates,  now  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  corps 
of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  superintendents,  came  into 
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the  American  Company's  service.  The  line  of  the  Northern  Telegraph 
Company,  under  O.  A.  Dodge,  was  also  leased  January  i,  1857.  This 
practically  united  the  entire  telegraphic  interests  east  of  the  Hudson 
river,  and  which  were  so  methodized  and  arranged  as  to  greatly  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  give  value  to  the  common  property. 

The  American  Telegraph  Company  was  now  a  powerful  organization. 
Combination  had  not  only  enlarged  its  jurisdiction,  but  given  to  it  the 
elements  of  vigor.  As  a  result,  the  revenues  quickly  enlarged,  and  it 
was  determined  to  commence  the  declaration  of  quarterly  dividends. 
The  first  of  these  was  one  of  three  per  cent,  and  was  paid  March  i, 
i860.  A  second  of  like  amount  was  paid  June  i  of  the  same  year. 
The  auditor's  statement  of  the  result  of  the  first  quarter  was  as  follows  : 

Receipts  for  messages $1 74  ?  34°  62 

Balance  net  profit 5° '  7 16  68 

Dividend 43  j  05°  °° 

Surplus 7 ,  666  68 

At  the  close  of  the  second  quarter  the  surplus  was  120,574.36. 

Number  of  offices 283 

Miles  of  wire i3'Oi5 

Miles  of  poles 8 ,  700 


The  company  had  seven  distinct  routes  to  Boston  from  New  York, 
four  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  three  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington. 

In  accordance  with  a  wise  policy,  early  adopted,  of  securing  the  pos- 
session of  all  valuable  patent  claims,  the  American  Telegraph  Company 
purchased,  as  already  stated,  for  $165,000  the  interest  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith 
in  the  New  York  and  New  England  Union  Telegraph  Company.  They 
also  purchased  all  his  proprietary  rights  in  the  Morse  patent  by  a  pay- 
ment of  $301,108.50,  thus  placing  him  outside  of  all  telegraphic  owner- 
ship or  control.  The  same  course  was  taken  with  the  patent  interests 
of  Messrs.  Morse  and  Vail.  In  this  purchase  of  the  proprietary  and 
other  interests  of  the  Morse  patentees  the  other  leading  companies  of 
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the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  connected  with  the 
American  in  friendly  federation,  paid  11129,054.25  and  received  severally 
the  conveyance  of  the  rights  connected  with  their  territories. 

Profiting  also  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Wade  and  Judge  Caton  with 
Western  railroads,  valuable  contracts  were  completed  with  most  of  the 
important  railroads  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  the  railroad  companies  giving  important  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lines  built  thereon. 

The  capital  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company  at  the  period  of  its 
re-organization,  October  12,  1859,  was  apportioned  as  follows: 

To  the  old  American  Telegraph  Company $450,000 

New  York  and  Washington  Printing  Telegraph  Company.  . .  200,000 

Messrs.  Morris  and  Russell,  trustees 40,000 

Magnetic  Telegraph  Company 500,000 

Messrs.  Morse,  Kendall  and  Vail 107,000 

New  York  and  New  England  Union  Telegraph  Company.  . .  303,000 

Southern  marine  lines 100,000 

|i, 700,000 


In  the  settlements  resulting  in  this  act  of  capitalization  were  included 
not  only  the  purchase  of  all  the  Morse  patent  claims  and  interests  out- 
side of  stocks  individually  held,  but  also  of  the  House  patent  interest 
in  all  the  New  England  and  Southern  States.  On  March  24,  1863,  the 
Company  also  purchased  the  Bain  patent  for  New  England,  New  York 
east  of  the  Hudson,  Long  and  Staten  Islands,  New  Jersey,  Delaware^ 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington, and  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati, 

Various  attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Field  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  important  lines  of  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo 
Telegraph  Company,  but  without  success.  Other  important  acquisi- 
tions were,  however,  effected.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was 
perfected  May  4,  i860,  by  which  a  lease  of  the  lines  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Telegraph  Company  for  fifty  years  in  decades  was  executed,  the  terms 
of  the  lease  changing  with  each  decade,  and  a  special  enlargement  of 
the  rent  to  commence  co-temporaneous  with  the  success  of  the  Atlantic 
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cable.  The  basis  of  the  rent  was  five  per  cent  on  the  Company's  capi- 
tal of  ^120,000.  The  line  of  the  New  Brunswick  Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  between  Calais,  Me.,  and  Sackville,  N.  B.,  was  leased  on 
similar  terms.  Contracts  with  the  Eastern,  Long  Island,  New  York 
and  Harlem,  the  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Ann  and  other  marine  lines,  quickly 
followed.  On  the  purchase- of  the  marine  lines,  which  were  then  under 
the  management  of  George  B.  Prescott,  and  connected  all  the  important 
points  on  the  sea  coast  between  Cape  Ann  and  New  Bedford,  including 
Provincetown,  Highland  Lights,  Port  Hood,  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Mr.  Prescott  was  appointed  manager  at  Boston,  where  he 
remained  until  1861,  when  he  became  superintendent  of  the  American 
Company's  lines  in  Eastern  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Vermont. 
Mr.  Prescott  continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  until  1858,  when  he 
was  called  to  New  York  to  commence  an  important  statistical  ser- 
vice in  relation  to  government  telegraphs,  in  which  he  exhibited  so 
much  industry  and  ability  as  resulted  in  appointment  to  his  present 
important  position  as  electrician  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

An  important  lease  was  meanwhile  made  of  the  lines  of  the  Western 
Telegraph  Company,  from  Baltimore  to  Marietta,  O.,  and  of  the  wires 
of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Telegraph  Company.  On  February  2, 
1861,  the  American  Company  also  became  possessors  of  valuable  patent 
rights  from  George  M.  Phelps,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  he  himself  became 
superintendent  of  the  Avorks  which  the  Company  established  for  the 
manufacture  of  its  machinery. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  that  Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  now  that  he 
had  sold  out  all  his  proprietary  rights  and  stocks,  and  the  purchasers 
had  originated  an  effort  to  renew  the  Morse  patent,  secretly  attempted 
to  prevent  the  success  of  the  application,  and  through  Henry  O'Reilly 
and  Marshall  Lefferts  protested  against  its  issue.  In  a  letter  dated 
Boston,  February  22,  186 1,  he  wrote  to  the  latter  in  reference  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  opposition  line  from  Boston  to  Washington, 
which  he  had  planned  almost  the  moment  he  had  deposited  in  the 
bank  the  money  which  the  American  Company  had  paid  him  for  his 
telegraph  interests  on  the  same  route,  as  follows  : 
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''  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Russell  on  Wednesday.  He  says  he 
and  his  friends  were  to  have  control.  He  wants  a  chartered  company 
with  a  capital  of  a  million  of  dollars.  My  conclusion  was,  to  let  him 
keep  up  to  the  fighting  point  against  the  extension  of  the  Morse  patent 
by  Congress,  and  in  which  he  enters  with  a  love,  but  in  the  meantime 
■  for  our  friends  to  organize  a  corporation,  limiting  it  to  four  persons,  at 
$10,000  each  (total  $40,000)  capital,  with  permission  to  increase  to 
$500,000.  These  four  to  constitute  themselves  a  board  of  directors, 
with  yourself  president,  and  make  contracts  for  putting  up  the  lines  at 
once,  dividing  the  work  into  two  sections  —  one  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  and  one  from  New  York  to  Washington,  you  to  take  one  section 
and  Speed  the  other.  The  e/i^e  of  the  experienced  men  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Union  line  men  can  be  had  for  every  depart- 
ment, and  the  whole  line  completed  by  the  time  Lincoln  can  get  his 
extra  session  of  Congress  together.  Now,  if  you  and  McKennay  will 
undertake  the  half  of  the  above  enterprise,  I  will  provide  you  two  men 
who  will  shoulder  the  other  half,  and  all  subscriptions  that  can  be  had 
being  for  the  common  treasury  of  the  Company,  will  relieve  all  alike. 
It  is  in  fact  too  good  a  thing,  without  making  a  dollar  out  of  construc- 
tion, not  to  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  smallest  number  of  stockholders. 
I  believe  $75,000  thus  invested  will  pay  interest  on  a  million  in  spite  of 
all  the  power  and  ostracism  of  the  mammoth  $1,750,000. 

"Yours  truly, 

"F.  0.  J.  Smith." 

The  entire  scheme  was  characteristic  and  illustrative  of  the  man. 
The  project,  however,  failed.  Meanwhile  John  Kendall,  the  general 
superintendent,  died.  Gen.  Lefferts  was  thereupon  appointed  engineer 
of  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  projected  line  was 
abandoned. 

On  January  18,  1861,  the  Company  having  now  the  outposts  of  its 
lines  at  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Albany,  New  York  and 
Newfoundland,  rented,  in  connection  with  the  New  York,  Albany  and 
Buffalo  Telegraph  Company,  the  six-story  buHding  at  145  Broadway, 
New  York,which  for  many  years  became  the  executive  head-quarters  of 
the  American  and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Companies. 

During  the  war  the  American  Company's  lines  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Southern  stockholders  and  organized  into  the  ''  Confederate 
Telegraph  Company,"  of  which  Dr.  W.  S.  Morris  was  made  president, 
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Thomas  H.  Wynne  treasurer,  J.  R.  Dowell  general  superintendent,  and 
J.  A.  Brenner  assistant.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  C.  G.  Merri- 
weather,  of  Mobile,  became  also  assistant  superintendent.  The  labor 
and  heroic  toil  of  these  three  men  during  these  years  of  peril  and  suf- 
fering will  perhaps  never  be  fully  known.  Robert  M.  Crenshaw  and 
Charles  Scott  became  members  of  an  executive  committee.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  under  an  old  charter  granted  before  the  war  broke 
out.  The  property  was  thus  held  together,  and  was  faithfully  returned 
when  peace  once  more  came  to  the  nation. 

The  last  addition  to  the  property  of  the  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany was  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Southwestern  Telegraph  Company 
with  its  valuable  property  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Loui- 
siana and  Texas,  by  an  issue  of  $1,000,000,  with  some  minor  reserva- 
tions, of  the  stock  of  the  American  Company  in  exchange  for  its  own. 

Although  thus  united,  iiowever,  the  management  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Company,  which  had  been  eminently  shrewd  and  vigorous,  remained 
essentially  unchanged.  Norvin  Green,  the  president,  George  L. 
Douglas,  treasurer,  and  John  Van  Horn,  superintendent,  were  elected 
directors  of  the  American  Company,  but  still  retained  their  former 
administrative  duties  and  positions.  They  now,  however,  confronted, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  the  lines 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  the  chief  gateways  of 
Western  traffic  and  of  commercial  correspondence  and  activity. 

The  American  Telegraph  Company,  especially  after  its  second  organ- 
ization, was  a  success.  It  owed  this  to  several  causes.  Chief  among 
these  was  the  high  character,  prudence  and  vigor  of  the  men  who  con- 
ducted it.  The  Atlantic  cable  project  was  also,  no  doubt,  a  stimulant 
to  its  prosecution,  and  associated  its  name  with  elevated  enterprise. 
Not  the  least  of  the  forces  by  which  it  swept  its  way  to  empire,  was  the 
resistance  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press  to  the  interference  of  the 
Morse  lines  under  the  management  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  The  company, 
indeed,  had  its  origin  largely  in  a  press  movement,  which  more  or  less 
affected,  during  many  subsequent  years,  its  policy  and  success.  Its 
chief  source  of  power  was  in  the  massing  of  independent  lines  into  a 
I     single  organization,  and   infusing  into  it  a  vigor  and   harmony   utterly 
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unattainable  under  a  mixed  or  miscellaneous  jurisdiction.  Its  success 
was  not  unmarked  in  another  direction  equally  effective.  It  introduced 
an  internal  discipline  in  which  neatness,  order,  courtesy  and  character 
were  recognized  and  rewarded. 

The  American  Telegraph  Company  for  a  time  unnecessarily  attempted 
to  fortify  itself  by  a  scheme  originating  in  a  suggestion  first  officially 
uttered  by  J.  H.  Wade,  who  remarked  that  "  as  the  public  demanded 
opposition,  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  it."  A  line  was  built  on  this 
idea  from  Boston  and  Providence  to  Baltimore,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  A.  A.  Lovett,  and  was  called  the  "  People's  Line,"  on  which 
a  show  of  opposition  to  the  American  Telegraph  Company  was  main- 
tained. But  it  was  "too  thin,"  and  without  "rising  to  explain,"  the 
wires  were  soon  brought  into  the  home  offices. 

At  one  period  of  its  history,  when  James  Eddy  vvas  dead,  and  new 
managers  ruled  its  affairs,  an  insane  contest  with  the  Associated  Press, 
brought  the  American  Telegraph  Company  to  peril.  R.  W.  Russell  in 
1857  became  secretary  and  counselor  of  the  company.  He  instinctively 
sought  to  rule.  He  was  an  Englishman,  able,  imperious,  willful  and 
persevering.  Russell  and  D.  H.  Craig,  the  agent  of  the  press,  read 
fight  in  each  other's  eyes  the  moment  they  met.  The  cool  grey  eye  of 
the  New  Englander,  his  placid  assertion  of  power,  his  merciless  saxon, 
made  all  the  blood  of  the  Englishman  hot.  From  that  moment  Rus- 
sell commenced  a  scheme  to  make  the  telegraph  company  a  purveyor 
of  all  news,  the  retailer  of  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  and  to  make 
the  Associated  Press  a  dependent  on  the  telegraph  not  only  for  the 
transmission,  but  the  matter  of  its  news.  This  was  assuming  a  master- 
ship of  the  press  which  was  repulsive  to  the  character  of  the  telegraph 
as  a  public  agent.  It  was  met  with  bitter  protest,  a  strong  public  re- 
proof and  antagonism,  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  Backed  up,  how- 
ever, by  a  few  members  of  the  Board,  Russell  pressed  the  policy  of 
encouraging  rivalry  in  press  reporting,  and  was  the  means  of  the 
organization  of  a  rival  press  association  managed  by  Geo.  W.  L. 
Johnson,  Maturin  Zabriskie  and  James  N.  Ashley.  Press  matters, 
during  a  long  period,  kept  the  affairs  of  the  American  company  in 
a  condition  of  volcanic  excitement. 
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Curiously  enough,  Russell  became  the  means  of  his  own  overthrow. 
To  secure  increased  weight  in  his  methods  of  administration,  he  bought 
out  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  at  considerably  advanced 
prices,  and  secured  the  election  of  Col.  E.  S.  Sanford,  the  well-known 
manager  of  Adam's  Express,  and  Cambridge  Livingston,  Esq.,  as  direct- 
ors. But  they  were  too  wise  to  be  blind  to  the  peril  of  a  telegraph 
company,  whatever  its  inherent  strength,  maintaining  a  warfare  with 
the  press  of  the  country.  While  the  Associated  Press  of  New  York 
was  in  its  earliest  stages,  and,  as  in  185 1,  with  nine-tenths  of  the  daily 
journals  of  the  country  opposed  to  it,  a  contest  with  it  had  some  ele- 
ments of  popularity.  But  this  had  all  changed.  In  1853,  Craig  had, 
by  immense  vigor,  united  the  press  of  the  country  in  its  support,  and 
given  it  a  power  which  could  not  be  defied  in  a  realm  wherein  it  had 
the  right,  if  it  pleased,  to  be  dominant.  This  led,  after  much  excited 
discussion,  to  a  reorganization  of  the  executive  committee.  Russell 
and  his  friends  were  left  out,  and  Sanford  and  Livingston  installed. 
Peace  was  made  with  the  Associated  Press,  and  a  new  reign  of  pros- 
perity inaugurated  by  the  election,  in  1858,  of  Col.  Sanford  to  the 
presidency. 

Aside  from  the  able  men  who  guided  its  early  policy,  several  men 
contributed  to  give  the  American  Telegraph  Company  a  very  high  con- 
dition of  vigor,  wisdom  and  method  in  its  internal  management.  First 
and  earliest  among  these  was  James  Eddy.  Many  of  the  present  meth- 
ods for  the  systematization  and  distribution  of  official  labor  originated 
with  him.  His  mind  was,  like  his  heart,  clear,  pure  and  earnest.  Suc- 
ceeding him  in  the  management  of  the  accounts  of  the  company,  was 
W.  H.  Abel  as  auditor,  who,  also,  with  a  high  order  of  natural  ability,  a 
finely-organized  and  well-educated  intellect,  gave  increased  simplicity 
and  efficiency  to  his  department,  and  which  in  after  years  he  brought  to 
the  vast  accounting  system  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
The  election  of  Col.  Sanford  as  president,  with  his  popular  methods, 
and  clear  conceptions  of  the  proper  relations  between  the  public  and  a 
great  national  agency  like  the  telegraph,  and  the  freshness  and  vigor  he 
infused  into  telegraphic  administration  ;  the  election  of  Cambridge  Liv- 
ingston as  secretary,  a  man  of  typical  honor  and  precision,  of  high  legal 
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attainments,  of  almost  excessive  exactitude,  and  of  a  native  kindness 
and  courtliness  which  well  illustrated  the  historic  name  he  bore ;  the 
treasurership  placed  in  the  hands  of  Francis  Morris,  a  clear  headed 
noble  gentleman  who  seemed  born  to  guard  the  coffers  and  regulate 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  company  ;  all  these  men  were  elements  of  solid 
power. 

To  General  Marshall  Lefferts,  the  active  manager  of  the  practical 
operations  of  the  company,  a  more  lengthy  notice  is  due.  He  had 
been  an  active  New  York  merchant.  He  had  become  familiar  with 
the  practical  needs  of  the  telegraph  by  a  successful  presidency  of  the 
Bain  line  to  Boston,  and  had  gathered  experience  on  the  short  lived 
State  line  through  New  York  to  Buffalo.  He  had  organizing  abilities 
and  administrative  talent  of  a  high  order.  Method  was  natural  to  him. 
The  post  to  which  he  was  called  as  the  company's  engineer,  gave  him 
scope  to  exercise  all  his  best  qualities.  Under  his  direction,  and  after 
a  thorough  personal  inspection,  all  the  lines  were  thoroughly  over- 
hauled. Large  sections  were  carefully  rebuilt  with  heavy  poles  and  gal- 
vanized wires  of  fine  quality  and  low  resistance.  The  instruments  were 
superseded  by  others  carefully  constructed  in  the  company's  own  works. 
Maps  showing  the  direction  of  every  wire,  the  character  of  the  line,  the 
topography  of  the  country,  and  the  locality  of  all  stations,  were  pre- 
pared. A  system  of  electrical  tests  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
wires  was  also  commenced  with  much  promise  of  benefit,  and  which 
was,  in  some  measure,  the  beginning  of  scientific  and  methodized  tele- 
graphy in  America.  These  added  to  popular  methods  of  administra- 
tion, a  liberal  system  of  promotion  and  advancement,  the  recognition 
of  skill,  character  and  intelligence  in  appointments,  not  only  elevated 
the  service,  but  made  Gen.  Lefferts  one  of  the  most  successful  of  tele- 
graph managers,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  American  company. 

Finally  came  the  summer's  sun  of  1866,  with  the  successful  landing 
of  the  Atlantic  cable.  With  the  completion  of  the  first  cable,  the  life 
of  James  Eddy  had  gone  out.  With  the  successful  landing  of  the  sec- 
ond, the  American  company  itself  expired,  if  that  can  be  called  death, 
which,  while  dropping  its  autonomy  as  a  separate  organization,  lives 
again  under  more  vitalized  conditions.     On  July  i,  1866,  the  American 
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Telegraph  Company  exchanged  its  capital  of  $4,000,000  for  an  issue  of 
$12,000,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
and  became  at  once  merged  with  and  a  part  thereof. 

The  North  American  Telegraph  Association. 

The  American  Telegraph  Company,  with  its  property  covering  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  naturally  assumed  a  prominent  and  commanding 
position  in  the  protection  and  regulation  of  telegraph  interests  through- 
out the  country,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  an  associa- 
tion, afterward  so  potential  in  the  union  of  the  leading  American 
telegraph  lines,  known  as  The  North  American  Telegraph  Asso- 
ciation. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1853,  many  sources  of  difficulty,  almost 
wholly  of  an  administrative  character,  had  revealed  themselves.  As  the 
companies  multiplied,  which  resulted  from  the  sale  of  the  patent  to 
cover  numerous  small  territories,  the  first  serious  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
the  telegraph  between  points  at  any  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  grew  out  of  the  limitation  of  territory,  the  independence  and 
local  pride  of  small  organizations,  and  an  unwillingness,  generally  a 
refusal,  to  assume  the  risks  of  transmission  beyond  the  single  line  on 
which  a  message  was  originally  received. 

Immediately  connected  with  this,  also,  and  aggravating  it,  was  the 
sturdy  assertion  of  the  right  to  regulate  tariffs  on  any  basis.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  was  the  National  lines,  as  they  came  to  be  named,  which 
were  worked  for  a  few  years  under  a  common  superintendent,  who,  by 
the  discretion  vested  in  him,  accepted  business  for  distant  places  under 
his  control,  on  a  tariff  modified  by  distance,  and  under  a  mutually 
pledged  responsibility.  In  this  enlarged  jurisdiction  and  discretion,  the 
danger  and  the  disadvantages  of  separate  organizations  with  limited 
territory,  were,  to  that  extent,  removed.  Nor  was  the  value  of  the  les- 
son lost.  Other  companies,  to  some  extent,  relieved  this  obnoxious 
condition  of  things  by  similar  means.  But  the  whole  system  was  rank 
with  dissension,  and  distrust,  and  danger.  The  Morse  patentees  were 
the  parties  most  sensitive  to  this  condition  of  things,  and  Mr.  Kendall 
resolved   to  attempt  a  cure.      It  was  on  his  action,   that   what  was 
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known  as  "  The  American  Telegraph  Convention,"  met  in  Wash- 
ington in  1853.  It  met  in  the  aldermen's  room  of  the  Washington 
City  Hall,  and  had  prolonged  sessions  on  the  5th  and  7th  of  March. 
Hon.  B,  B.  French,  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  was  chosen 
president,  and  Tal.  P.  Shaffner,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  secretary. 
The  call  read  as  follows  : 

"  Morse's  American  Telegraph. 

"  To  all  lines  in  America  : 

"  For  the  purpose  of  consummating  a  unity  of  action  in  such  affairs 
of  the  telegraph  system  as  may  be  deemed  material  to  the  common 
interest,  the  undersigned  propose  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
all  the  telegraph  lines  in  America  working  the  Morse  system  of  tele- 
graph, at  Washington  city,  March  5,  1853,"  etc. 

The  delegates  reported  themselves  as  follows  : 
New  York  and  New  England  Union  Telegraph  Co . .    F.  O.  J.  Smith. 

New  Orleans  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Co |  q  ^  s  ^Cr JckeJt'''' 

Atlantic  and  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Co |  j^^f  ^g^^^R^-^^' 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Tele.  Co. . . .  -S  j'  -^-  ^J,°°i'^^]^' 
^  '  (  James  D.  Reid. 

Illinois  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Co J.  D.  Caton. 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Co. J.  N.  Alvord. 

St.  Louis  and  Missouri  River  Telegraph  Co J.  M.  Veitch. 

!Wm.  M.  Swain, 
B.  B.  French, 
Amos  Kendall. 

Washington  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Co |  B^B^^ench''' 

Western  Telegraph  Co Amos  Kendall. 

Philadelphia  and  Wilkesbarre  Telegraph  Co A.  C.  Goell. 

Susquehanna  River  and  N.  and  W.  Branch  Co A.  C.  Goell. 

TVT  •      T-  1          1    /^  i  H.  O.  Alden, 

Maine  Telegraph  Co "j  James  Eddy. 

St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Co Tal.  P.  Shaffner. 

American  Tele.  Co.  (Baltimore  to  Harrisburgh). . .  Geo.  C.  Penniman. 
New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  E.  M.  Tel.  Co W.  J.  Bacon. 
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After  the  formal  organization  of  the  convention,  the  delegates  were 
invited  to  present  topics  of  practical  interest,  when  the  following  sub- 
jects, in  the  form  of  resolutions,  were  presented  for  consideration  : 

1.  The  treatment  of  proper  names  and  compound  words. 

2.  The  propriety  of  insuring,  by  a  cash  premium,  the  correct  trans- 
mission of  dispatches. 

3.  Rules  regulating  the  dismission  and  re-employment  of  operators. 

4.  The  right  of  priority  to  official  messages  of  inquiry. 

5.  The  treatment  of  signals  and  abbreviations. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  telegraphic  newspaper. 

7.  The  impropriety  of  designating  lines  by  the  names  of  builders. 

8.  The  mutual  responsibility  of  the  lines  to  each  other. 

9.  The  composition  of  addresses  and  signatures  to  messages. 

10.  The  establishment  of  a  central  fund  for  refunding. 

11.  The  increase  of  the  minimum  of  words  to  twenty. 

12.  Changes  in  some  letters  of  the  Morse  alphabet. 

13.  The  increase  of  rates  on  messages  written  in  cypher. 

14.  Advertising  to  the  public  the  hours  for  opening  and  closing 
offices. 

After  a  general  discussion  on  many  of  these  topics,  during  which 
able  addresses  were  made  by  Gen.  J.  K.  Moorhead,  William  M.  Swain, 
H.  O.  Alden,  J.  D.  Caton,  J.  W.  Bacon,  Amos  Kendall  and  others,  it 
was  ordered  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  subjects 
presented  on  the  following  morning.  The  members  of  this  committee 
were  Amos  Kendall,  William  M.  Swain,  James  D.  Reid,  J.  D.  Caton, 
A.  C.  Goell  and  Isaac  M.  Veitch. 

On  the  following  morning  the  committee  reported  through  Mr.  Reid 
at  considerable  length.  The  day  was  spent  in  its  discussion.  A  very 
general  agreement  was  arrived  at.  The  basis  for  a  uniformity  of  ad- 
ministration was  laid,  and  unconsciously  to  all,  yet  none  the  less  effect- 
ually, and  in  which  lay  the  chief  value  of  the  convocation,  there  was 
planted,  also,  the  germ  of  ultimate  organic  union.  Annual  sessions 
were  determined  upon,  and  a  committee  of  correspondence  appointed. 
The  secretary  was  directed  to  print  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
in  extenso,  and  send  copies  to  all  telegraph  companies.  A  visit  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  followed  the  close  of  the  convention. 
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In  this  annual  gathering  of  the  companies  to  effect  administrative 
agreement,  an  opportunity  was  furnished  for  measures  much  more  radi- 
cal and  protective  than  were  at  first  anticipated  to  be  necessary.  In 
1856  the  complications  growing  out  of  the  patent  proprietory  disputes 
between  Messrs.  Kendall,  Smith,  Cornell  and  others,  and  their  effect 
upon  the  value  of  telegraph  property,  first  became  a  matter  of  practical 
consideration.  In  this,  tlie  American  Telegraph  Company  took  a  lead- 
ing part.  Messrs.  Cooper,  Field  and  Hunt  proposed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  companies  to  buy  out  the  whole  of  the  proprietory  in- 
terests held  by  the  Morse  patents,  and  that  a  joint  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  Morse  patent.  The  proposition, 
the  value  of  which  was  evident,  was  received  with  favor,  and  on  August 
10,  1857,  the  leading  companies  entered  into  an  agreement  with  each 
other  "  for  the  union,  protection  and  improvement  of  certain  telegraph 
lines  in  North  America,"  and  for  the  purchase  of  "interests,  stocks  and 
property  in  existing  telegraph  lines  and  companies,  patents,  and  renewals 
of  patents,"  the  property  of  Messrs.  Morse  and  Smith,  and  of  the  Hughes 
patent.  In  this  purchase  the  American  Telegraph  Company  paid  one- 
half  ;  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  E.  M.  Telegraph  Company 
eight  one-hundredths ;  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  Tele- 
graph Company  five  one-hundredths  ;  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  one  quarter;  the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  Telegraph  lessees, 
seven  one-hundredths;  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  and  Chicago  and 
Mississippi  Telegraph  Company,  five  one-hundredths.  The  Montreal 
Telegraph  Company  became  a  party  to  the  compact  May  29,  1858. 
This  was  known  as  the  six-party  contract,  so  called  because  of  the 
number  of  companies  forming  it,  and  which,  first  executed  August  10, 
1857,  was  finally  consummated  October  12,  1859.  The  purchase  of 
patent  interests  at  once  swept  out  of  existence  an  amount  of  litiga- 
tion which  seemed  interriiinable,  and  left  F.  O.  J.  Smith  with  nothing 
to  contest  but  his  building  contracts  with  Ezra  Cornell. 

In  the  proposed  attempt  to  obtain  a  second  renewal  of  the  Morse 
patent,  which  expired  June  20,  1861,  the  companies  agreed  to  pay  the 
costs  attending  the  application  and  $30,000  to  the  patentees  for  the 
renewal.     These  vigorous  proceedings,   although   Congress   refused   to 
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renew  the  patent,  everywhere  inspired  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
telegraph. 

So  long  as  the  Morse  patent  remained  operative,  the  boundaries  of 
the  companies  organized  under  it  were,  to  some  extent,  certain  of  re- 
cognition. But,  on  its  expiration,  there  was  reason  to  dread,  even  with 
all  the  care  which  had  been  taken  for  mutual  protection,  that  these 
would  be  ignored,  and  that  each  company,  under  the  pressure  of  in- 
terests which  were  certain  of  assertion,  would  extend  its  wires  to  what- 
ever point  a  profitable  trade  was  reasonably  secure.  To  provide 
against  this  possibility,  and  in  order  still  further  to  strengthen  the  con- 
tract which  had  been  executed,  the  North  American  Telegraph 
Association  was  formally  organized,  October  20,  1858.  Its  object 
was  to  secure  not  only  a  more  definite  uniformity  of  administration, 
but  to  maintain  by  repetitious  designating  acts  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
prietorship and  to  pledge  its  members  to  mutual  recognition  and  pro- 
tection. The  parties  to  this  organization  were  the  American,  Atlantic 
and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Western  Union,  Illinois  and  Mississippi,  New 
Orleans  and  Ohio  Lessees,  New  York  Albany  and  Buffalo,  and  Mon- 
treal Telegraph  Companies.  This  accomplished,  the  Association  met 
annually  in  New  York  to  discuss  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  to  culti- 
vate mutual  acquaintance,  and  to  agree  upon  certain  lines  of  action  in 
the  conduct  of  business. 

The  President  of  the  North  American  Telegraph  Association  was 
Peter  Cooper.  Superintendent  A.  A.  Lovett  was  Secretary  during  the 
first  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  D.  Reid.  The  meetings  were 
largely  attended,  interesting,  animated  and  useful.  J.  H.  Wade,  H.  O. 
Alden,  J.  D.  Caton  and  Hiram  Sibley  were  influential  members  of 
this  confederation.  Not  less  so  was  Isaac  R.  Elwood,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  whose  fine  discernment  and 
well-trained  intellect  inspired  at  all  times  the  utmost  confidence  and 
respect.  In  a  certain  readiness  of  resource  and  practical  talent.  Dr. 
N.  Green,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  active,  conspicuous  and  useful.  The 
North  American  Telegraph  Association  came  into  existence  in  season 
to  prevent  a  competition  which  would  have  been  disastrous,  and  ex- 
pired when,    by     discreet   and    honorable    contracts,   the    telegraphic 
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interests  of  the  country  were  united  and  its  property  rendered 
secure.  The  parties  most  active  in  the  origin  of  these  movements 
were  Peter  Cooper,  H.  O.  Alden,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Richard  M.  Hoe,  E. 
Cornell,  Hiram  Sibley,  Isaac  Butts,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  E. 
Cooper,  Francis  Morris,  R.  W.  Russell,  E.  M.  Archibald.  They  led  to 
and  hastened  the  union  of  the  Magnetic,  American  and  New  York  and 
New  England  Union  Telegraph  Companies,  and  finally  of  all  the  im- 
portant telegraph  interests  of  the  country.  In  all  these  movements 
the  action  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company  was  spirited,  wise 
and  effective.  At  the  period  of  its  absorption  into  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  it  was  paying  an  annual  dividend  of  ten  per  cent, 
and  its  shares  were  rated  at  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  premium. 


Before  closing  the  record  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  two 
men,  because  of  their  fidelity  during  a  period  of  peril  and  unusual 
toil,  deserve  notice. 

The  American  Company's  lines  in  the  south  during  the  war  were 
placed  in  charge  of  J.  R.  Dowell,  of  Richmond,  a  man  of  the  most 
manly  qualities  and  punctillious  honor.  One  of  his  most  activj 
and  efficient  aids  was  John  Aloysius  Brenner,  now  so  well  known 
as  District  Superintendent,  connected  with  the  Southern  Division 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Brenner  entered 
the  service  in  Washington,  in  1849,  as  operator  in  Barnum,  Lee  & 
Rogers'  New  York  and  Washington  Bain  line,  where  he  had  been 
learning  for  some  time  as  a  plug,  under  the  ordinary  promise  of 
speedy  and  remunerative  employment.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  as  oper- 
ator, and,  in  July  following,  that  of  the  Washington  and  New  Orleans 
Telegraph  Company  at  Washington.  In  185-2,  he  left  the  service  until 
June,  1855,  when  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  at  that  time  President  of  the 
Washington  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Company,  appointed  him 
manager  at  Columbia,  and  soon  after  of  Augusta,  Ga.  In  the  year 
following  he  was  appointed  district  superintendent,  which,  with  a  brief 
hiatus  during  the  administration  of  John  Kendall,  he  has  since  retained. 
In  performing  his  severe  and  protracted  duties  during  the  war,  which 
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soon   after    followed,    Brenner's    devotion    was    heroic,    constant    and 
unwearied. 

Mr.  Brenner  is  one  of  the  men  who  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  full  of 
energy,  combining  southern  fire  with  Saxon  pertinacity.  He  is  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  manages  his  important  district  with  zeal  and 
ability. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war  tliere  was  also  added  to  the  service  of 
the  Company,  under  Dowell  and   Morris,  another  of  those   men  whose 

capacity  for  management 
has  aided  so  much  to  give 
popularity  to  the  tele- 
graph. Charles  G.  Merri- 
wether,  a  native  of  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  became  a  mes- 
senger of  the  Washington 
and  New  Orleans  Tele- 
graph Company's  office  at 
Mobile,  in  1856.  Rapidly 
learning  to  operate,  he  was, 
six  months  thereafter,  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of 
the  office  at  Gainesville, 
Miss.,  at  that  time  the  re- 
paring  office  between  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile.  In 
1858  he  was  transferred 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
afterward  served  in  Augus- 
ta, Ga.,  Kingsville,  S.  C,  and  Eufaula,  Ala.,  returning  to  Mobile  in 
i860.  Here  he  performed  all  kinds  of  service,  building  and  repair- 
ing lines,  restoring  cables  and  rebuilding  the  lines  after  Sherman's 
army,  which  he  closely  followed,  had  destroyed  them.  In  1864 
Mr.  Merriwether  was  appointed  superintendent  by  Mr.  Dowell,  and 
this  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, when  the  war  closed  and  that   Company  resumed  its  jurisdiction 
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in  the  south.  He  has  filled  every  post,  messenger,  office  boy,  battery 
keeper,  clerk,  operator,  manager,  repairer,  foreman  and  superintendent, 
and  has  done  his  work  in  every  department  well  and  faithfully.  Mr. 
Merriwether's  field  extends  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Atlanta  and 
Macon,  Ga.,  to  the  Texas  State  line,  including  New  Orleans  and  South- 
ern Louisiana.  In  this  important  region,  he  exercises  a  thorough  and 
wide-awake  supervision,  and  although  bearing  the  burden  of  230  pounds 
of  solid  bone  and  muscle,  and  of  Aldermanic  adiposity  and  breadth,  is 
active,  energetic  and  thoroughly  up  to  the  duties  of  his  responsible 
station. 

Superintendents  Brenner  and  Meriwether  were  representative  of  a 
number  of  men  in  the  southern  States  who  have  been  marked  for  their 
skill,  enthusiastic  labor,  and  fidelity.  It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  them. 
Prominently,  as  having  in  him  what  may  be  termed  the  genius  of  the 
profession,  stands  George  W.  Trabue,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  belongs 
to  a  family  of  alert  and  somewhat  humorous  intellect,  sagacious,  inge- 
nious, solid.  The  name  of  Trabue  is  as  familiar  in  the  south  as  Van 
Horn.  A.  E.  Trabue,  a  brother  of  George  W.,  was  the  author  of 
"  Short  Sirkut,"  a  lively  publication  not  yet  forgotten.  James  Comp- 
ton,  J.  B.  Tree,  Glynn  M.  Baker,  Lara  L.  Baker,  Martin  Barth  and 
David  Flanery  have  all  been  connected  with  faithful,  heroic,  self- 
sacrificing  service. 

Prominently  in  the  north,  as  Superintendent  of  the  American  Metro- 
politan lines  in  New  York,  and  intrusted  with  a  vast  detail  of  local 
labor,  was  John  C.  Hinchman  ;  and  in  New  England,  during  a  part  of 
its  most  interesting  history,  A.  A.  Lovett  and  Charles  F.  Wood. 
Under  Mr.  Hinchman,  at  New  York,  were  a  number  of  able  men,  still 
well  known.  M.  S.  Roberts  was  his  associate.  Henry  H.  Wood,  M.  V. 
B.  Finch,  Edwin  F.  Ludwig  were  managers.  Alfred  S.  Downer  was 
assistant  manager.  The  chief  operators  were  J.  W.  Kates,  Julien 
Soule,  J.  C.  Christie,  P.  H.  Shaughness  and  Gerritt  Smith. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 


International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company. 

ON  June  30,  1865,  tlie  Government  of  Spain  granted  an  order  for 
a  survey  of  an  oceanic  route  for  a  cable  connecting  that  king- 
dom with  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The  survey  was  granted  upon 
the  application  of  Don  Arturo  Marcoartu,  a  Spaniard,  who  associated 
with  his  application  the  names  of  the  Marquis  of  Marianao,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Manzanedo,  Count  Estaban  de  Carongo,  Michael  Chevalier, 
Ferdinand  Lesseps,  Leopold  Werner.  The  prestige  of  these  names 
secured  the  prompt  consent  of  the  Government.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, that,  as  in  many  such  enterprises,  the  parties  named  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  project,  and  subsequently  disowned  their  connection 
with  it.  Because  of  this  misrepresentation  the  grant  was  declared  void. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  this  Spanish  movement,  the  project  of  a 
line  to  Cuba,  Panama  and  the  Bahama  islands,  embracing  also  the 
possible  extension  from  South  America  to  Africa  and  Spain,  was  started 
in  America,  by  Captain  James  A.  Scrymser,  of  New  York,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  his  friend,  Alfred  Pell,  Jr.,  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year.  These  gentlemen  were,  at  the  time,  meditating  beneath  an  apple 
tree  in  the  soft  shadows  of  the  evening  twilight  in  what  way  they  could 
most  bless  their  fellow  men.  Cable  communication  was  at  that  period 
enlisting  everywhere  the  intelligent  interest  of  society  throughout  the 
world.  Encouraged  by  capitalists,  to  whom  the  subject  was  presented, 
and  many  circumstances  conspiring  to  render  the  project  possible 
Captain  Scrymser  became  the  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  the 
International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company.  This  company  promptly 
applied  to  Congress  and  the  Legislature  of  Florida  for  recognition  and 
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protection.  The  result  was  the  grant  by  the  State  of  Florida,  January 
2,  1866,  of  an  exclusive  right  for  twenty  years  to  connect  the  Florida 
coast  with  Cuba  by  cable,  and  also  the  right  to  construct  land  lines 
throughout  ihe  State.  By  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  May  5,  1866,  an 
exclusive  grant  for  fourteen  years  was  given  for  the  like  purpose,  Con- 
gress reserving  the  right  to  determine  the  rates  of  toll,  to  have  the  free 
use  of  the  cable  when  necessary,  and  the  right  to  select  its  own  operator. 

There  was  resident  in  Spain  at  this  time  an  active  and  influential 
American  citizen  named  Horatio  J.  Perry,  to  whom  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment had,  at  a  former  period,  granted  a  concession  to  lay  cables 
between  Spain  and  Cuba  by  way  of  the  Canary  islands,  but  which,  by 
lapse  of  time,  had  been  revoked.  Through  this  gentleman,  and  greatly 
aided  by  his  influence  with  the  authorities,  the  International  Ocean 
Telegraph  Company,  by  its  President,  General  William  F.  Smith,  a  well- 
known  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  obtained  from  the  Spanish 
government  a  concession,  without  repeal,  to  land  cables  on  the  Cuban 
coast  for  forty  years.  This  grant  of  the  Spanish  Government  was  com- 
municated, in  the  polite  language  of  the  nation,  August  29, 1866,  by  sub- 
Secretary  Salvator  de  Albacete,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  ("  whom 
God  guard  ")  to  "  General  William  F.  Smith  ('  God  guard  you  many 
years  ')  representative  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company." 

The  "  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  "  was  organized  in 
New  York  under  the  laws  of  that  State,  December  2,  1865,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,500,000.  The  original  corporators  were  James  A.  Scrymser,  Alfred 
Pell,  Jr.,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Oliver  K.  King,  Maturin  L.  Dela- 
field,  William  F.  Smith,  James  M.  Digges.  The  act  of  incorporation 
stated  the  object  of  the  Company  to  be  "  to  construct,  use  and  maintain 
a  line  or  lines  of  magnetic  or  electric  telegraph  between  the  city  of 
New  York  and  the  city  of  Havana,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba;  said  line  to  be 
extended  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  Spanish 
main  and  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas."  At  the  formal  organization  of 
the  Company,  which  soon  after  took  place,  the  following  appointments 
were  made : 

Gen.  Willinm  F.  Smith,  President  j  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Vice- 
P resident ;  Alfred  Pell,  Jr.,  Secretary  ;  Maturin  L.  Delafield,  Treasurer. 
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Board  of  Directors. —  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Charles  Knap,  Wil- 
liam F.  Smith,  E.  S.  Sanford,  Maturin  L.  Delafield,  James  A.  Scrymser, 
Cambridge  Livingston,  Alfred  Pell,  Jr.,  William  T.  Elodgett,  Edward 
M.  Archibald,  Albert  K.  King,  H.  C  Bull. 

The  survey  made  by  the  naval  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey 
proved  that  no  serious  obstacle  existed  in  the  bed  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  safety  of  a  cable.  The  entire  distance  from  Sand  Key  to  the  Moro,  on 
the  Cuban  coast,  was  102  miles.  The  greatest  depth  was  845  fathoms. 
A  mountain,  2,800  feet  in  height,  occupied  the  center  of  the  channel, 
but  the  slopes  on  each  side  were  easy.  On  the  northern  half  of  the 
channel  the  bottom  was  of  a  whitish  coral  mud  ;  on  the  Cuban  side  it 
was  of  an  orange  colored  mud  or  sand  called  moro  conglomerate.  The 
officer  reporting  these  soundings  characterized  all  the  speculations  re- 
specting "  polar  currents  "  "  littoral  counter-drifts,"  and  "  almost  frigid 
substrata,"  so  long  connected  with  Mexican  gulf  theories,  as  learned 
fallacies.  A  report  also  from  Cromwell  Fleetwood  Varley,  the  well- 
known  English  electrician,  testifying  to  salt  water  as  the  best  protector 
and  preserver  of  gutta  percha,  and  citing  Samuel  Statham,  John  Chat- 
terton  and  Willoughby  Smith,  of  England,  as  having  removed  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  cable  service,  by  discovering  the  means  for 
the  most  exact  location  of  faults,  cleared  the  way  for  an  energetic  prose- 
cution of  the  enterprise. 

The  land  lines  necessary  to  connect  with  the  cable  were  projected 
from  Lake  City,  Fla.,  to  Punta  Rassa  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State,  in  ail  about  400  miles.  These  were  built 
by  W.  H.  Heiss  and  W.  W.  Sadler,  formerly  of  the  American  Telegraph 
Company,  the  former  of  whom  became  superintendent.  The  connec- 
tion with  New  York,  from  Lake  City,  was  proposed  to  be  by  the  wires 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  although  an  independent 
line  to  that  city,  as  part  of  a  more  extended  project,  was  held  in  abey- 
ance by  some  of  the  parties  interested. 

Two  cables  were  necessary,  one  to  connect  Key  West  with  the  Moro, 
in  Cuba,  102  miles  in  length,  another  of  133  miles  to  connect  Key 
West  with  the  land  lines  at  Punta  Rassa.  These  were  made  in  England 
by  the  "  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Construction 
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Company."  The  core  of  the  gulf  cable  was  of  seven  strands  of  fine  | 
copper  wire,  surrounded  by  three  layers  of  gutta  percha,  a  covering  of 
hemp  and  an  armor  of  wire,  in  all  weighing  one  and  a  quarter  tons  per 
mile.  The  shore  ends  were  similarly  constructed,  but  were  more 
heavily  armored,  and  weighed  two  tons  per  mile.  For  the  more  in- 
terior waters  north  of  Key  West,  the  cable  was  lighter,  the  weight  being 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  per  mile.  These  cables  arrived  at  Havana, 
July  26,  1867,  in  the  steamship  Narva,  Lieutenant  Dowell  command- 
ing, and  under  the  general  care  of  F.  C.  Webb,  engineer  for  the  con- 
tractors. The  United  States  war  steamer  Tahoma  and  lighthouse  steamer 
Fountain  were  detailed  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
assist  the  Narva,  as  was  also  the  Spanish  war  steamer  Francisco  de  Asis 
by  the  Spanish  Government.  Of  the  party  who  were  to  accompany 
these  vessels  in  their  interesting  work,  were  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company;  J.  Nenninger,  Vice-President;  Senor  Aran- 
tave.  Inspector  of  Cuban  Telegraphs ;  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb,  W.  C.  Everett, 
the  Company's  Engineer,  and  Mr.  Crooks,  the  Operator.  The  signals 
on  shore   at   Chorrera  were  in  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  Donovan. 

The  fleet  started  from  Chorrera,  a  Cuban  inlet  near  Havana,  over 
which  the  old  Spanish  castle  of  Torreon  rears  its  historic  walls,  August 
6,  and  succeeded  in  laying  the  gulf  cable,  the  next  evening,  to  Key 
West.  Two  mishaps,  however,  attended  the  undertaking.  The  first 
was  caused  by  the  guiding  steamer  Tahoma,  which  by  her  presence  or 
lights  was  to  mark  the  path  of  the  cable  steamer  in  her  work,  getting 
out  of  sight  during  the  night,  when  her  guidance  was  most  essential,  a 
rather  extraordinary  circumstance  in  so  short  a  journey  and  with  so 
much  at  stake.  This  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  commander 
of  the  cable  steamer  Narva,  fearing  that  he  was  out  of  his  course, 
changed  the  direction  of  the  steamer,  and  only  found  his  mistake  when 
the  cable  was  exhausted.  A  landing  was  finally  effected  by  using  the 
Punta  Rassa  portion  of  the  cable ;  but,  as  if  to  add  to  the  misfortunes 
of  the  night,  just  as  the  final  connection  was  being  made,  the  cable 
broke  a  few  miles  from  shore.  Owing  to  storms,  which  immediately 
set  in,  eleven  days  were  consumed  before  the  connection  was  complete. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  until  September  loth  that  the  line  was  finally  opened 
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to  public  use,  when  congratulatory  messages  of  a  very  generous  and 
friendly  character  were  transmitted  between  the  Captain-General 
Joaquin  Del  Manzano,  of  Cuba,  the  Spanish  Ministry  at  Madrid,  and 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  W.  H.  Seward.  These  messages 
were  chiefly  significant  in  their  recognition  of  the  telegraph  as  an  agency 
of  mutual  prosperity  and  peace. 

Of  course  the  connection  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  with  the  telegraph  sys- 
tems of  the  world  led  to  extensions  which  had,  with  more  or  less  minute- 
ness, been  foreshadowed  in  the  articles  of  association  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ocean  Telegraph  Company.  All  the  islands  of  the  Carribean  Sea 
had  meanwhile  expressed,  through  their  governments,  a  desire  for  tele- 
graphic connection.  Jamaica  and  Havana  also  claimed  attention,  and 
subsidies  from  all  were  freely  promised.  This  led,  in  1870,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Ocean  Company,  through  its  President, 
General  Smith,  to  the  organization  of  the  West  India  and  Panama 
Cable  Company  to  connect  by  cable  from  Santiago,  the  Island  of 
Jamaica  and  Panama,  there  to  meet  projected  cables  to  Peru  and 
Chili  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Jamaica  to  Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas, 
Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  to 
Demerara  on  the  Venezuelean  coast,  on  the  other.  This  was  followed 
soon  afterward  by  the  organization  of  the  Cuban  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  ^160,000,  to  lay  a  cable,  520  miles  in  length 
from  Batabano,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Cuba,  to  Santiago.  The 
length  of  these  cables,  all  of  which  were  soon  laid,  were  as  follows : 

Santiago  to  Jamaica 140  miles. 

Jamaica  to  Porto   Rico 582  " 

Porto  Rico  to  St.  Thomas no  " 

St.  Thomas  to  St.  Kitts 133 

St.  Kitts  to  Antigua 90  " 

Antigua  to  Demerara   i  ,028  " 

Jamaica  to  Panama 660  " 


Communication  was  still  further  facilitated  with  Trinidad  and 
the  cables  of  Companies  beyond  Demerara  to  Para  and  Pernambuco 
and  the  deep  sea  cables,  thence   to  Madeira  and  Lisbon,  by  laying  a 
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direct  cable  from  Porto  Rico  via  St.  Croix  to  Trinidad,  omitting  the 
intervening  islands. 

The  subsidies  granted  by  the  authorities  of  these  islands  amounted 
to  ;^ 1 6,800  per  annum.  The  whole  sum,  however,  has  not  been  regu- 
larly paid.  The  traffic  of  the  four  years,  closing  with  1875,  of  the  West 
India  and  Panama  Telegraph  CoiMpany  amounted  to  ^120,000. 
The  capital  is  ^2,445,630.  Its  Board  of  Managers  are  C.  W. 
Earle,  Chairman  ;  Sir  James  Anderson,  William  Andrews,  C.  W.  Field 
(representing  the  International  Ocean  Company),  W.  Ford,  Henry 
Holmes  and  Henry  Weaver.  Its  last  act  of  incorporation  was  con- 
summated January  9,  1877. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  deem- 
ing it  unsafe  to  its  own  interests  to  permit  the  International  Ocean 
Telegraph  Company  to  carry  out  certain  lines  of  policy  which  had 
become  prominent  in  its  management,  purchased  a  controlling  amount 
of  its  capital  stock.  Under  a  reorganization,  which  succeeded  this 
purchase,  William  Orton  was  elected  President ;  Norvin  Green,  Vice- 
President  ;  Cambridge  Livingston,  Secretary  ;  R.  H.  Rochester,  Treas- 
urer; J.  B.  Van  Every,  Auditor;  George  B.  Prescott,  Electrician  ;  N. 
de  Bree,  Superintendent.  Under  this  organization  the  property  of  the 
Company  was  thoroughly  overhauled.  An  additional  cable  from  Punta 
Rassa  to  Havana  was  purchased  in  England  and  laid.  Side  lines  were 
also  constructed  to  Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine.  For  nearly  four 
years  the  earnings  were  devoted  to  the  renewal  and  general  improve- 
ment of  the  line.  It  is  now  doing  a  remunerative  business,  and  com- 
menced, in  April,  1877,  the  payment  of  regular  quarterly  dividends  of 
two  per  cent. 

The  statistics  of  the  Company  are  as  follows  : 

Capital,  $1,500,000;  bonded  debt,  $237,996  ;  land  line,  506  miles; 
two  cables,  each  about  230  miles  ;  number  of  offices,  22  ;  employees,  37  ; 
average  annual  receipts,  $300,000. 

The  Company  owns  the  fine  cable  steamer  Professor  Morse,  which  is 
kept  in  readiness  for  instant  use. 

The  land  lines  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  pass 
through  an  unbroken  wilderness  of  pine    trees,   cypress   swamps   and 
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hammocks,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  known  as  Pine  Prairie,  a  wide 
extent  of  open  country,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  becomes  a 
shallow  lake,  the  rainfall  in  that  region  being  the  greatest  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  lines,  however,  are  maintained  with  admirable  uniformity, 
and  the  business  sent  over  them  is  steadily  growing  in  volume  and 
value,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  enumeration  of  messages  trans- 
mitted over  it  during  the  last  four  years:  Messages,  1873,  51,899; 
1874,58,076;  1875,69,059;  1876,81,688.  Of  the  messages  of  1876, 
28,661  were  for  or  from  Havana,  and  20,113  for  points  south  of  that 
city.  The  basis  of  tariff  between  New  York  and  Havana  is  five  dollars 
for  ten  words. 

The  advantage  of  telegraphic  communication  is,  perhaps,  nowhere 
more  felt  than  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Carribean  Sea,  now  con- 
nected through  the  lines  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Com- 
pany with  the  United  States.  Mr.  N.  de  Bree,  the  intelligent  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Company,  writes :  "  On  a  recent  visit  to  Cuba, 
I  met  a  gentleman  from  St.  Thomas,  who  said  that  he  had  seen  more 
American  goods  sold  in  the  West  Indies  within  the  past  three  years 
than  for  three  times  that  period  previous.  He  attributes  this  to  the 
telegraphic  facilities.  Merchants  receive  market  quotations,  make  easy 
charters,  and  have  quicker  transit  of  cargoes  from  New  York  than  from 
England  or  France.  Telegraphic  communication  between  West  India 
and  South  American  ports  has  very  sensibly  increased,  and  the 
monopoly  of  the  traffic  long  held  by  London  and  Paris  no  longer 
exists." 

Merchant  vessels  leaving  Europe  in  ballast  for  a  cargo  of  sugar, 
cotton  or  deals  can  take  the  southerly  course,  strike  the  northeast  trade 
winds  and  arrive  at  Key  West  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days,  avoid- 
ing in  winter  the  cold  head  winds  of  the  northern  passage.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Key  West  they  can  telegraph  their  correspondents  in  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  for  offers,  and  close  charters  in  the  same  way.  A 
fine  illustration  of  this  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  de  Bree  : 

"  Two  years  ago  a  ship  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Key  West  at  4  p.  m., 
twenty-four  days  out  from  Liverpool.  The  captain  came  ashore,  tele- 
graphed  his  correspondents    in    New   York,   Savannah,    Mobile,  New 
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Orleans,  Galveston,  Cardenas  and  Havana.  By  ten  a.  m.  next  day  he 
had  offers  from  all.  The  New  Orleans  offer  was  the  best.  He  at  once 
cabled  the  terms  offered  by  New  Orleans  to  the  owners  in  Genoa,  was 
instructed  by  them  to  accept,  and  by  four  p.  m.  had  weighed  anchor 
and  was  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  just  twenty-four  hours  after  his 
arrival  at  Key  West." 

The  captain  was  so  pleased  that  he  left  a  basket  behind  him  marked 
"  contents  valuable,"  which,  however,  were  found  volatile,  and  soon 
disappeared. 

Mr.  N.  de  Bree,  now  General  Superintendent  of  the  International 
Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  entered  the  military  telegraph  service 
under  Gen.  Stager,  in  1862,  and  after  serving  in  various  places  during 
the  war,  was  appointed,  in  1866,  night  manager  ar  Louisville,  Ky. 
Later  he  became  chief  operator  and  was  engaged  by  Superintendent 
Van  Home  to  do  service  as  an  electrician,  for  which  he  was  well  quali- 
fied. In  1873  Mr.  de  Bree  was  commissioned  to  take  charge  of  the 
International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company's  cables  between  Punta  Rassa 
and  Havana,  with  the  title  of  cable  manager.  In  1876  he  was  made 
general  superintendent.  Mr.  de  Bree  is  a  man  of  fine  ability  and 
character  and  a  skillful  electrician.  The  active  direction  of  the  com- 
pany is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Norvin  Green,  the  Vice  President,  who 
gives  to  it  the  care  and  the  good  judgment  by  which,  as  an  executive 
officer,  he  is  so  well  and  widely  known. 

The  success  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  was 
largely  due  to  the  fidelity  of  its  officers.  Few  lines  were  more  depend- 
ent on  the  vigilance  of  its  Superintendent.  It  traversed  a  sparsely 
})opulated  country,  and  was  built  over  extensive  wastes  of  low  land 
often  flooded  and  impassable.  William  H.  Heiss,  well  known  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Washington  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Company, 
and  Superintendent  of  Military  Telegraph  under  General  Stager,  con- 
structed its  land  route  from  Lake  City  to  Punta  Rassa,  and  for  seven 
years  thereafter  gave  it  faithful  service  as  General  Superintendent. 
Mr.  Heiss  entered  the  service  as  operator  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  1846, 
and  has  ever  since,  until  within  a  few  recent  years,  been  prominently 
connected  with  the  administrative  service  of  the  Telegraph. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


The  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company. 

TH  E  origin  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was 
due  to  a  man  well  known  in  Pennsylvania,  named  James  L. 
Shaw.  He  was  connected  with  the  building  of  part  of  the  "  Mag- 
netic "  and  of  lines  erected  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Goell  to  Wilkesbarre  and 
elsewhere  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  He  was  noted  for  his 
pushing,  aggressive  and  somewhat  arabic  habits.  In  the  course 
of  time  Shaw  found  himself  at  Monongahela  City,  a  pleasant  town 
on  the  Monongahela  river,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  there 
planned  a  modest  line  of  telegraph  from  thence  to  Brownsville  on  one 
hand,  and  to  West  Newton  on  the  other.  He  built  it  with  about  forty 
stout  poles  per  mile,  opened  the  offices  on  a  commission,  usually  of 
fifty  per  cent,  and  thus  half  of  its  receipts  were  net  profits.  It  was 
called  the  Monongahela  City  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Shaw  soon  after 
extended  it  to  Pittsburgh  via  Elizabeth  and  McKeesport,  and  also 
southward  to  Fairmont  by  way  of  Rice's  Landing,  Davidson's  Ferry, 
Greensboro,  Carmichaels  and  Morgantown,  and  then  named  it  "  The 
Monongahela  Valley  Telegraph  Company."  It  was  chartered  March 
14,  1865,  with  a  capital  of  ^25,000,  to  operate  telegraph  lines  through 
Westmoreland,  ^Vashington,  Fayette  and  Greene  counties,  Penn.,  and 
was  very  carefully  built.  Shaw  knew  that  a  weak  line  would  soon  eat 
itself  up  in  repairs,  and  in  providing  against  depletion  of  this  kind, 
showed  his  good  sense  at  a  time  when  that  article  was  not  abundant. 
On  the  capital  of  this  nest  of  lines  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent  was  de- 
clared in  quarterly  payments  of  two  and  a-half  per  cent. 
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As  Mr.  James  L.  Shaw  opened  his  Pittsburgh  office  and  felt  the  com- 
fortable dignity  of  proprietorship  of  a  paying  line,  his  thoughts  were 
enlarged.  Backed  by  a  company  with  a  captivating  local  name,  of 
which  he  was  chief  owner,  he  found  in  his  hands  the  convenient  and 
promising  germ  of  a  much  larger  organization.  The  popular  sympathy 
with  opposition  to  established  lines  to  Philadelphia  and  the  west  was 
such  that  in  a  brief  period  Mr.  Shaw  succeeded  in  organizing,  July  30, 
t866,  The  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  ^3,000,000,  of  which  James  L.  Shaw,  A.  J.  Baldwin  and  W.  H. 
Fairbank  each  subscribed  30,000  shares.  Into  this  new  organization 
the  Monongahela  Valley  Telegrai)h  Company  was  not  long  afterward 
merged,  and  the  dividends  which  had  been  declared  on  the  latter 
formed  a  splendid  card  for  the  placing  of  stock  which,  of  course,  be- 
came the  first  duty  and  prime  concern  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  This 
Board  was  at  first  composed  of  George  H.  Thurston,  James  L.  Shaw, 
A.  J.  Baldwin,  Edwin  Middleton,  with  A.  J.  Baldwin,  a  well-known 
builder  of  opposition  lines,  as  President.  Soon  afterward,  however, 
William  Varnum,  R.  J.  Anderson  and  Edward  J.  Allen  were  added  to 
the  Board,  and  Mr.  Thurston,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
at  one  time  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  there,  was  elected 
President ;  James  L.  Shaw,  Vice-President ;  Mr.  Allen,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  Superintendent. 

The  territory  named  in  the  charter  granted  to  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic Telegraph  Company  was  via  Buffalo  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  from  New  York  via  Pittsburgh  to  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  from  New  York  to  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  New  Orleans.  "  To  every  point  on  the  continent  " 
would  have  expressed  the  territorial  limits,  as  they  arranged  themselves 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  mind,  more  tersely,  and  saved  much  laborious  writing  in 
preparing  the  charter. 

The  philanthropic  character  of  the  enterprise  was  apparent  in  the  gen- 
erous character  of  the  contract  for  construction.  It  was  assigned  to  a 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fairbank,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Baldwin  and  James  W.  Lock- 
hart  as  an  Executive  Committee,  and  who,  of  course,  had  no  interest  in 
the  contract,  at   the  comfortable  limit  of  $550  a  mile.     Only  this  and 
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nothing  more.  Of  course  $550  a  mile  made  Mr.  Fairbank  active,  and  the 
lines  shot  out  from  under  his  hands  with  the  most  gratifying  expedition. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  a  new  Company,  with  M.  O.  Brannin,  Esq.,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  as  President,  had  been  organized  in  Cincinnati  to  build 
an  independent  telegraph  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans  via  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  had  organized 
under  the  title  of  the  Southern  Telegraph  Company.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  they  had  built  190  miles  of  two  wire  line,  and  had  distributed 
a  large  number  of  poles  on  the  route  of  its  designed  extension.  But 
things  were  not  working  smoothly  with  them,  and  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic Company,  through  its  sharp-eyed  Vice-President  Shaw,  who  was 
the  Sibley  of  the  concern,  saw  a  fine  field  for  the  rapid  extension  of  his 
own  lines  in  the  perils  which  seemed  to  surround  this  new  Company. 
The  Southern  Telegraph  Company  had  already  sold  ^102,000  of  its 
stock.  It  had  strong  local  friendship  and  support.  It  was  well  built 
so  far  as  it  had  been  constructed.  Its  objective  points  were  all  valuable 
and  necessary  to  be  reached  by  any  Company  which  aimed  at  success- 
ful existence.  So,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  condition  of 
things,  it  was  agreed  to  issue  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Southern  Tele- 
graph Company  an  amount  of  stock  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Com- 
pany equal  in  amount  to  their  own,  and  receive  theirs  in  payment 
therefor  at  70  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  balance  of  30  cents  to  be  paid  in 
cash.  No  dividends  were  to  be  paid  on  the  new  issue  until  the  line 
was  completed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  A  majority  of  the  parties  in  in- 
terest having  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  the  contract  was  closed,  a 
majority  of  the  stock  secured,  and  George  H.  Thurston,  President  of 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Company,  elected  President  of  the  Southern 
Company,  James  L.  Shaw  and  Secretary  Allen  becoming  Directors.  It 
was  among  the  pledges  of  the  union,  for  such  it  was  understood  to  be, 
that  the  parties  should  each  exert  themselves  to  secure  the  means 
needed  to  complete  the  line  to  New  Orleans  at  an  early  day.  The 
contract  was  regarded  as  a  very  happy  and  valuable  one,  and  was 
quickly  confirmed  by  the  Board. 

Another  important  movement  was  made  in  acquiring  the  lines  of 
the   Mississippi  Valley   National   Telegraph   Company,  projected  from 
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St.  Louis  to  reach  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  New  Orleans,  and  which 
was  accomplished  by  an  exchange  of  stock,  share  for  share,  in  all 
$257,580.  The  whole  action  of  the  Company  in  these  enterprising 
movements  was  rapid,  shrewd,  sharp  and  aggressive. 

In  the  quest  after  new  and  profitable  connections,  Mr.  Shaw  and 
James  W.  Lockhart  went  to  Boston  to  follow  up  the  scent  of  a  some- 
what mysterious  company  which  was  sending  its  agents  out  west,  called 
the  Insulated  Lines  Telegraph  Company.  It  was  incorporated 
under  the  General  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  May  2,  1S64,  "at 
10.55  A-  ^-^  ^^i*^^  ^  capital  of  $100,000.  It  was  already  built  from 
Boston  to  Washington,  and  the  company  had  not  only  issued  $1,250,000 
of  stock,  but  had  contracted  large  debts  along  the  route.  Its  field  also 
was  the  continent,  and  its  ultimate  capital  $15,000,000.  J.  M.  Wight- 
man,  formerly  Mayor  of  Boston,  was  President. 

In  an  interview,  which  the  Committee  succeeded  in  obtaining  with 
the  President,  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  friend  were  astonished,  shortly  after 
being  seated  in  Mr.  Wightman's  comfortable  room,  to  hear  that  gentle- 
man remark,  "Gentlemen,  I  am  —  my  mouth  is  shut  —  I — ,"  upon 
the  utterance  of  which  cabalistic  and  remarkable  expression  the  ex- 
Mayor  unceremoniously  left  the  Monongahela  Committee  looking  at 
each  other.  On  recovering  their  surprise,  and  feeling  that  they  had 
not  added  to  the  stock  of  their  previous  information,  they  called  on  a 
former  officer  of  the  Insulated  Lines  Company,  Gen.  Alfred  B.  Ely,  to 
see  if  he  could  illuminate  matters,  and  who  received  them  most  politely. 
After  agreeing  as  to  the  condition  of  the  weather  and  the  general  beauty 
of  Boston  as  a  city,  Gen,  Ely  said:  "  Gentlemen,  I  have,  figuratively 
speaking,  $100,000  in  this  thing;  but  for  reasons  I  need  not  name,  I 
am  at  present  out  of  the  directory.  Let  me  remark,  however,  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  have  obtained  any  subscriptions  to  Insulated 
Line  stock,  you  had  better,  in  the  interest  of  your  own  happiness,  have 
the  name  erased,  or  the  book  hidden  where  it  may  never  be  found."  It 
then  dawned  on  Mr.  Shaw  and,  simultaneously,  on  Mr.  Lockhart,  that 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  object  in  cultivating  this  concern.  The 
Insulated  Telegraph  Company  soon  after  disappeared  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Franklin   Telegraph  Company. 
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After  having,  with  much  spirit,  successfully  extended  lines  to  many 
of  the  leading  points  of  profit,  and  by  a  careful  system  of  farming  out 
of  the  minor  offices,  maintained  regular  dividends,  it  was  determined 
to  extend  the  lines  to  New  Orleans,  and  by  more  rapid  processes  cover 
new  territory.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  was  readily 
obtained  in  New  Orleans,  and  to  which  the  lines  were  finished,  October 
16,  187 1,  and  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  F.  M.  Speed  as  Super- 
intendent. Meantime  an  organization,  in  the  interest  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Company,  was  perfected  to  build  an  independent  line  of 
six  wires  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  to  be  known,  until  its 
mission  was  accomplished,  as  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company. 

The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  was  pioneered  by  James  L. 
Shaw,  and  a  charter  procured  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
April  5,  1866.  The  corporators  were  R.  Gibbs,  Q.  Campbell,  J.  C. 
Duhadaway,  Joseph  Robinson,  Jackson  Duncan,  John  W.  Taylor,  C. 
A.  Markley,  John  Welsh,  James  M.  Blundin.  Its  capital  was  $25,000, 
with  the  right  to  increase  and  the  right  to  lease.  Its  route  was  from 
Philadelphia  through  Trenton,  New  Brunswick,  Metuchin,  Rahway  and 
Newark  to  New  York.  James  L.  Shaw  was  President ;  W.  S.  L.  Wil- 
son, Secretary.  It  obtained  right  of  way  over  the  turnpike  roads  from 
the  New  Jersey  Railroad  Company  by  a  payment  of  $1,000  per  annum. 
It  was  leased,  December  30,  1869,  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  for  $105,000  paid  up  stock,  and  a  nominal  annual  payment 
thereafter.  It  was  a  scheme,  then  quite  common,  by  which  a  few  man- 
aging members  of  a  company,  who  could  not  conscientiously  accept  a' 
profit  on  the  building  of  their  own  lines,  constructed,  under  a  separate 
organization,  an  important  extension  like  this,  making,  when  completed, 
a  comfortable  margin  by  consolidation.  Many  a  good  man's  tender 
conscience  was  thus  appeased.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company 
provided  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Company  with  five  wires  to  New 
York,  where  it  immediately  opened  a  central  office  at  23  Wall  street 
and  ten  auxiliary  stations  throughout  the  city. 

On  May  15,  1868,  there  had  been  built  by  the  company  823  miles  of 
line.  It  had  also  purchased  899  miles  of  good  line,  and  leased  131, 
making  in  all  1,853  miles  of  good,  substantial  telegraph  property.    The 
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points  reached  were  Baltimore  via  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  by 
a  strong  line  built  with  forty  poles  to  the  mile  via  Brownsville;  Phila- 
delphia, by  two  wires  along  that  mother  of  telegraphs,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  obtained  through  the  charter  and  property  of  the  Keystone 
Telegraph  Company,  a  railroad  men's  organization ;  and  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  via  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  Ky.  The  oil  region  was  reached 
by  the  lease  of  the  lines  of  the  Merchants'  Telegraph  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  built  from  Pittsburgh  to  Petroleum  Centre  for  the  use  of  the 
oil  men.  It  also  built  lines  from  Harrisburg  to  Waynesburg,  Va.,  and 
from  Hagerstown  to  Frederick,  in  Maryland.  In  all,  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  rapidly  became  the  owners  of  3,244  miles 
of  wire,  and  seemed  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  The  purchase 
of  the  rights  of  the  Keystone  Telegraph  Company,  of  which  Andrew 
Carnegie  was  the  active  agent  and  founder,  was  effected  by  an  issue  of 
^150,000  of  paid  up  stock.  This  gave  not  only  a  two-wire  line  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia  on  the  poles  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  but  the  opportunity  of  rights  of  way  on  easy  terms  along 
all  the  connecting  and  leased  lines  of  that  company.  This  gave 
prestige  and  power,  and  the  stock  of  the  company  was  readily 
sold  and  firmly  held.  The  value  of  the  arrangement  with  the  Keystone 
company  in  uniting  the  prestige  and  protection  of  railroad  companies 
with  the  telegraph  was  so  manifest  that  the  president  was  authorized 
to  "  push  things  "  with  other  companies  on  similar  terms. 

The  Keystone  Telegraph  Company  was  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  April  9,  1867.  Its  capital  was  $500,000,  in  1,000 
shares  of  $50  each.  Its  territory  was  from  the  Delaware  river  to  the 
Ohio  State  line.  It  was  organized  on  a  right  granted  to  the  company 
to  erect  two  wires  on  the  poles  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
on  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent  of  four  dollars  per  mile  of  wire. 
The  Directors  of  the  company  were,  John  S.  McMuUen,  President ; 
H.  H.  Shillingford,  Edmund  Smith,  John  A.  Wright,  W.  J.  Howard, 
James  A.  Wright,  H.  H.  Houston,  George  B.  Roberts,  Henry  S.  Dot- 
terer,  E.  P.  Cooper,  George  McLaughlin,  Thomas  M.  Adams,  Morris 
Swain.  The  wires  were  erected  by  W.  A.  Arnold,  under  the  directions 
and  by  contract  with  Andrew  Carnegie.     The  construction  of  the  line 
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thus  created  was  acknowledged  by  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  as  their  own  act,  and  6,000  shares  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company  were  issued  in  exchange  for  1,000  of  the  Keystone 
Telegraph  Company,  and  which  carried  with  it  the  franchises  of  the 
company.     This  was  accomplished  September  13,  1867. 

The  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  Monongahela  nest  line,  of 
farming  out  the  offices  and  keeping  no  office  open  which  did  not  pay 
expenses,  was  continued  vigorously  by  Mr.  Thurston,  and  prevented 
the  disasters  which  befel  so  many  other  companies,  to  whom  death 
came  almost  as  soon  as  life.  Every  office  paid  something  into  the 
treasury.  Out  of  sixty-three  offices  worked  by  the  company  only 
twenty-eight  were  worked  under  salaries.  Thirty-five  offices  worked 
under  a  commission  of  fifty  per  cent.  The  receipts  of  the  company 
for  twenty  months,  ending  August  i,  1867,  were  ^90,291.08,  with  a 
residue  of  profit  amoui  tin'j  to  $24,897.97.  At  that  date  the  capital 
of  the  company  stood  as  follows  : 

Regular  stock $339 ,  747   20 

Issued  to  Carnegie  for  Keystone  State  Company 150,000  00 

Issued  to  Southern  Telegraph  Company 52^255  00 

Total  issue  April   i,  1868 $542,002   20 


Of  this  $52,255  was  not  entitled  to  dividend  until  the  lines  reached 
Memphis,  and  $100,000  issued  to  the  Keystone  company  had  also  its 
dividends  delayed  for  a  brief  period.  Arrangements  were  inaugurated 
to  reach  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  several  lake  cities  before  winter,  chiefly 
through  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  had  facilities,  in  connection  with  railroad 
routes,  of  an  unusual  and  valuable  character.  Quarterly  dividends  of 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  were,  somehow,  still  maintained. 

An  important  step  was  also  taken  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  David 
McCargo  as  General  Superintendent.  He  was  a  young  man  of  most 
scrupulous  honor,  steadfast,  earnest,  a  most  worthy  and  excellent  man. 
He  had  his  early  training  in  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who 
knew  him. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  in  1869  the  capital  was  reported  at  ^807,025, 
and  the  property  of  the  company  as  follows :  Miles  of  pole  line,  2,146  ; 
miles  of  wire  line,  4,183;  leased  wires,  264.  Quarterly  dividends  to 
1,027  stockholders  were  maintained  regularly.  The  original  stockhold- 
ers had  received  in  all  thirty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent  in  dividends. 

With  the  year  187 1,  however,  came  several  weakening  processes. 
Opposition  was  wide  awake  and  active.  Efforts  to  extend  its  operations 
in  new  territory  greatly  increased  its  expenses.  The  Western  Union 
company,  sharply  contending  for  business,  multiplied  its  facilities  and 
reduced  its  tariff.  In  1S73  Mr.  Thurston,  tired  of  the  contest,  resigned 
the  presidency,  and  Mr.  \V.  S.  Johnson  was  elected.  Dividends 
became  irregular,   and  finally  ceased. 

While  in  this  condition  an  attempt  was  made  to  close  a  contract  with 
the  Automatic  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York,  at  that  time  operating 
a  line  of  telegraph  between  New  York  and  Washington,  under  its 
president,  George  Harrington,  having  in  view  the  introduction  of  the 
automatic  system  on  the  lines  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company.  The  contract  was  duly  executed,  the  secretary  of  the 
Automatic  Telegraph  Company  signing  himself  Josiah  *  *  *,  (a 
specimen  of  official  humility  somewhat  unique,)  but  it  was  with- 
drawn, apparently  by  mutual  consent.  Debts  were  meanwhile  con- 
tracted and  remained  unpaid.  This  state  of  things  resulted  in  a  lease 
to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  went  into  effect 
January  i,  1874,  the  consideration  of  which  was  an  annual  payment  of 
four  per  cent  on  ^2,000,000,  the  first  payments  to  be  applied  to  the 
liquidation  of  debts.  This  lease  brought  some  valuable  property  under 
the  new  control,  by  which  it  is  now  largely  owned,  and  was  a  desirable 
arrangement  for  both  parties. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 


The  Southern  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company. 

TH  E  Southern  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  organized 
July  14,  1869,  under  the  Telegraph  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  one  million.  Its  route  was  described 
as  beginning  at  New  York  and  proceeding  through  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington  and  the  southern  States  to  New  Orleans,  Memphis 
and  Louisville,  Ky.  Its  real  point  of  commencement  was  Washington. 
Its  first  corporators  were  H.  A.  Wendell,  G.  P.  Baldwin  and  A.  J.  Bald- 
win, names  sufficiently  suggestive.  It  was  started  on  the  old  familiar 
plea,  of  supplying  "  an  increasing  necessity  for  cheapened  and  more 
prompt  telegraph  facilities."  Subscriptions  were  largely  obtained  by 
appeals  to  southern  sentiment,  and  confidence  in  "  the  ability  to  earn 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  dividends." 

The  first  president  of  the  Southern  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany was  Col.  William  C.  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania.  A  circular,  how- 
ever, was  issued,  expressing  in  eloquent  terms  the  desire  "  to  retain  the 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  business  men  in  the  southern  cities,  in 
place  of  leaving  their  interests  at  the  mercy  of  strangers, "  and 
which  was  widely  circulated.  The  southern  heart  was  also  fired  by 
electing  as  directors  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia ;  William  Johnston,  of 
North  Carolina;  John  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia;  John  B.  Lafitte,  of 
Louisiana,  and  Gen  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina.  A  director 
was  promised  to  each  southern  city,  which  made  a  fair  subscription  to 
the  stock.  A  statement  was  also  carefully  prepared  and  widely  circu- 
lated, showing  as  the  probable  net  earnings  of  the  line  when  complete 
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$446,171,  or  forty -four  and  one-half  per  cent  on  $1,000,000  capital. 
The  computation  by  which  this  result  was  ascertained  was  one  of  unique 
and  marvelous  ingenuity.  It  brought  vividly  to  mind  the  time  when 
grave  men  counted  their  coming   fortunes  on  the  buds  of  the  morus 

'  multicaulis.  It  was,  liowever,  a  part  of  the  programme  and  promise 
of  the  new  line  that  the  tariff  should  be  reduced.  The  follow- 
ing virtuous  paragraph  was,  therefore,  appended,  and  is  quoted  as 
evincing  the  high  character  of  the  enterprise  :  "  Dividends  on  pub- 
lic enterprises  exceeding  twenty   per  cent   per  annum,  however,  being 

,  possibly  considered  unreliable,  as  tending  to  excite  undue  competi- 
tion, that  figure  may  be  taken  as  what  can  be  reasonably  hoped  for 
when  the  lines  of  the  company  are  completed  and  in  active  operation." 
No  doubt  many  a  southern  gentleman  smiled  at  the  glowing  language 
of  this  eloquent  northern  circular,  yet  the  movement,  for  some  reason, 
was  a  popular  one,  and  many  subscriptions  were  readily  obtained  at  all 
the  chief  southern  cities.  The  shares  were  twenty-five  dollars  each, 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  "  the  lines  of  the  company  shall  not  be  sold, 
conveyed,  transferred,  assigned,  leased,  consolidated,  or  in  any  other 
way  disposed  of  or  made  over  to  any  other  telegraph  company,  etc., 
without  the  written  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  entire  stock  issued." 
The  circular  of  October  10,  1870,  in  which  the  earning  of  a  forty-fix  e 
per  cent  dividend  was  made  clear,  and  which  was  based  on  a  curious 
presentment  of  the  income  of  the  Western  Union  Telegrapli  Company, 
half  of  which  the  new  company  was  certain  to  absorb,  was  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  hope  or  the  craft  of  speculation.  It,  how- 
ever, secured  not  only  a  considerable  subscription,  but  confidence  was  so 
far  inspired  in  the  undertaking  that  the  company,  in  order  to  expedite  its 
work,  issued  $100,000  of  ten-year  bonds  drawing  seven  per  cent,  which 
were  sold  on  fair  terms,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  which  the  lines  were 
rapidly  extended.  In  January,  1872,  the  capital  stock  sold  had  reached 
$333,000,  and  the  line  had  been  extended  to  Macon,  Ga.  Col.  James 
R.  Crenshaw,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  President,  W.  R.  Gardiner,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee  weie 
James  R.  Crenshaw,  Francis  Morris  and  George  Harrington.  Connec- 
tions north  and  east  of  Washington  were  maintained  through  the  lines 
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of  the  "  Franklin  "  and  the  "  Atlantic  and  Pacific  "  Telegraph  Com- 
panies. The  year  ended  with  a  deficit  of  $2,535.98.  The  future  was 
nevertheless  represented  as  full  of  promise!  In  the  terse  language 
of  a  new  circular,  "You  may  rely  on  increased  profits  on  increased 
extensions." 

On  July  22,  1S74,  the  directory  having  been  largely  changed,  Henry 
Henz  was  elected  President,  Charles  W.  Blossom,  Vice-President, 
and  George   H.  Grace.  General  Superintendent.     The  President    and 

Vice-President  soon  after 
changed  seats,  and  Mr. 
Blossom  became  Presi- 
dent. To  Mr.  Grace  was 
given  very  ample  execu- 
tive powers,  and  under 
his  management  the  lines 
were  quickly  completed, 
first  to  New  Orleans,  then 
northward  to  Chattanoo- 

\ga,  and  soon  after  to  Nor- 
folk,   Charleston,    Savan- 
~^X   nah,  and  via   Fernandina 
\     ^      to  Cedar  Keys,  in  Florida. 
"^  Mr.    Grace    was   popular 

with  southern  railroad 
men  who  gave  him  every 
facility  needed  in  his  work, 
and  to  whom  he  returned 
the  fullest  courtesies  of  his  lines.  Chiefly  by  Mr.  Grace's  management 
and  the  confidence  inspired  in  him,  the  Southern  and  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  secured,  April,  1875,  a  connection  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  and  the  independent  use  of  two  of  its  wires  from 
Washington  to  Boston,  and  Rye  Beach,  N.  H.,  with  the  right  to  open 
independent  offices  in  all  seaboard  cities.  With  this  connection,  the 
company  maintained,  nevertheless,  an  independent  and  wholly  un- 
trammeled  jurisdiction    over  its   own   affairs.       As   might    have   been 
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expected,  however,  it  did  not  thereafter  with  any  special  violence 
oppose  the  Western  Union  Company. 

At  the  close  of  1875  the  length  of  the  Southern  and  Atlantic  Com- 
pany's lines  was  about  5,000  miles;  the  number  of  offices  150,  and  the 
number  of  employees  500. 

Mr.  George  H.  Grace,  to  whom  the  success  of  the  Southern  and 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  largely  due,  commenced  as  a  messen- 
ger in  the  New  York  and  Boston  House  line  office,  in  New  York,  in 
1851.  In  1857  he  connected  himself  with  the  Morris  lines  south,  and 
became  manager  in  Petersburg,  Va.  In  1S60  he  was  made,  through  the 
influence  of  his  brother,  Fred-  J.  Grace,  chief  operator  of  the  Spring- 
field office  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  and  worked  success- 
fully the  Morse,  House  and  Bain  systems,  then  concentrated  and  in 
operation  there.  In  1866  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  "Insulated 
Lines  Telegraph  Company,"  now  the  "  Franklin,"  then  working  four 
wires  to  Washington  from  Boston,  and  soon  afterward  became  Superin- 
tendent of  the  "  Bankers  and  Brokers'  Telegraph  Company,"  and  of 
the  "  National  "  and  "  Automatic  "  companies. 

One  of  the  means  taken  by  Mr.  Grace  to  "organize  success"  is 
worthy  of  notice.  He  first  placed  the  receipts  of  an  office  upon  a 
certain  fair  average.  This  status  was  communicated  to  the  office  thus 
averaged,  and  an  allowance  of  ten  per  cent  was  pledged  on  all  receipts 
over  the  average.  He  also  adopted  the  questionable  authority  of 
appointing  managers  of  offices  as  news  agents,  allowing  them  ten  per 
cent  on  all  collections  for  this  service.  Mr.  Grace  was,  in  fact,  the  orig- 
inator of  the  American  Press  Association,  organized  early  in  1867,  now 
supplying  over  one  hundred  papers  throughout  the  country  with  news. 
All  this  tended  to  infuse  great  earnestness  and  vigor  into  the  line,  and 
the  business  was  largely  increased  thereby.  Mr.  Grace  adds  to 
thorough  experience  in  every  department,  quick  executive  habits,  which 
render  him   a  most  valuable  executive  officer. 

The  Southern  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company's  lines,  from  Wash- 
ington to  Florida  and  New  Orleans,  were  leased  July  1,  1876,  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  an  annual 
rent  of  five  per  cent  on  $950,000. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
its  origin. 

IT  is  an  interesting  and  curious  fact  that,  from  two  inventions,  rivals 
to,  although  widely  differing  from  that  of  Professor  Morse,  sprang 
two  dominating  organizations,  which  finally  became  consolidated  into 
the  existing  system  of  telegraph  lines  now  operated  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  And  the  fact  is  not  the  less  interesting 
that,  as  the  builders  knock  away  the  scaffolding  of  great  edifices  when 
the  walls  are  reared,  and  the  last  stone  of  the  coping  has  settled  in  its 
place,  so  the  telegraph  organizers  had  no  sooner  secured  the  practical 
control  of  the  lines  of  the  continent  than  the  two  inventions,  by  the 
possession  of  which  they  had  been  aggregated,  were  laid  aside,  and, 
with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  the  Morse  machinery,  simpler  even  than 
when  first  conceived,  became,  and  bids  fair  forever  to  be  the  chief 
reliance  of  the  telegraphic  communication  of  the  continent.  Nothing 
in  the  history  of  invention  is  more  unique. 

The  House  Printing  Telegraph. 

The  history  of  the  Hughes  instrument,  upon  which  the  American 
Telegraph  Company  started  its  career,  although,  chronologically,  of 
later  origin  than  the  one  now  to  be  mentioned,  has  already  been  given. 

In  the  winter  of  1845,  '46,  there  was  presented  at  the  Patent  Office 
in  Washington  the  model  of  an  instrument  for  telegraph  purposes  which 
at  once  attracted  much  attention.  It  was  the  invention  of  Royal  E. 
House,  of  Vermont,  and  was  designed  to  imprint  Roman  characters 
by  Telegraph.  This  seemed  the  highest  product  of  which  human 
skill  was  capable.  Alfred  Vail,  Morse's  partner,  had  in  1837  devised 
mechanism  of  a  wholly  practicable  character  to  accomplish  a  similar 
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result,  but  had  laid  it  aside,  deeming  the  simpler  instruments  of  Morse 
more  certain  of  success. 

No  elaborate  description  of  the  House  telegraph  apparatus,  so  fully 
explained  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Prescott  in  his  History  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  need  be  given  here.  Its  con- 
struction was  ingenious.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  parts 
consisted  of  a  composing  machine  or  transmitter,  operated  upon  by 
keys  arranged  as  in  the  piano,  a  compound  axial  magnet,  a  reser- 
voir of  condensed  air,  and  a  motive  power,  manual  or  otherwise,  by 
which  the  mechanism  of  the  two  co-operating  machines  were  kept  in 
motion  and  ready  for  action  when  placed  in  certain  ingenious  relations 
to  each  other,  by  the  electric  current.  The  action  was  what  is  known 
as  the  "  step  by  step  "  process,  and  was  not  absolutely  dependent  on 
synchronic  movement,  as  technically  understood,  between  the  trans- 
mitting and  recording  machinery.  The  imprint  was  made  by  mechan- 
ical action,  set  in  motion  by  the  cessation  of  electrical  pulsations,  by 
which  the  type-wheel  was  kept  in  constant  revolution.  If  any  desired 
letter  on  the  type-wheel  was  placed  in  a  certain  position,  and  a  cor- 
responding key  in  the  composing  machine  was  depressed,  by  raising 
that  key,  and  again  depressing  it,  the  circuit  wheel  at  one  station  and 
the  type-wheel  at  the  other  made  a  single  revolution,  which  brought 
that  letter  to  its  former  position.  Each  letter  had  its  separate  pin 
arranged  in  an  elongated  spiral;  around  a  transmitting  cylinder,  and 
distant  from  each  other  one-twenty-eighth  part  of  its  circumference, 
thus  occupying  the  entire  circle.  The  electric  current  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  condensed  air,  simply  as  a  detent  to  determine  the 
number  of  steps  which  the  distant  type-wheel  should  advance  before  the 
type  desired  was  reached,  to  be  then  struck  or  impressed  by  the  other 
mechanism.  This  mechanical  action  was  accomplished  by  cams  beneath 
the  keys,  which,  as  the  letter  pins  on  the  cylinder  were  met  and  touched, 
arrested  the  electric  pulsations,  and  thus  released  the  mechanism  at  the 
receiving  station  by  which  the  letter  designed  was  impressed.  The 
whole  action  was  effective,  rapid,  beautiful ;  and  although  the  later 
printing  instruments  as  introduced  by  the  ingenious  Kentuckian, 
Hughes,  and  now  vastly  improved  by  George  M.  Phelps,  are  greatly 
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superior  to  Mr.  House's,  yet  the  House  printing  instrument  was 
regarded,  in  the  then  state  of  electrical  knowledge  and  mechanism, 
as  a  most  beautiful,  scientific  and  mechanical  creation,  and  justly  chal- 
lenged very  wide  admiration. 

The  patent  for  the  House  instrument  was  first  granted  April  18, 
1S46,  and  again  December  28,  1852.  The  second  patent  was  issued  to 
cover  important  defects  in  the  first,  and  changes  in  mechanism  were 
also  made  to  avoid  infringement  of  Morse's  patent. 

The  capacity  of  the  House  mechanism  has  been  rated  at  1,800  to 
2,600  words  an  hour.  A  press  report  containing  3,000  words,  more 
or  less  abbreviated,  has  been  sent  by  it  in  that  time.  Two  men  were 
required  for  the  reception  of  a  message,  one  to  give  the  machinery 
motion  by  turning  a  crank,  and  who  was  known  as  the  grinder,  and  the 
other  the  receiving  operator.  The  electrical  resistance  of  the  apparatus 
was  about  2,500  ohms,  five  times  that  of  the  ordinary  Morse  relay. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  connection  with  the  history  of  this  instrument 
that,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  sounds  produced  by  its  action 
designed  or  apparently  capable  of  indicating  letters,  and  although  the 
sound  connected  with  the  impression  of  each  letter  is  necessarily  iden- 
tical, the  only  variation  possible  being  the  time  between  the  strokes  as 
the  letters  are  reached  on  the  revolving  type-wheel,  yet  Rufus  B. 
Bullock,  afterward  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  also  Theodore  Fullon, 
now  one  of  the  printing  experts  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  could,  by  calculating  the  variation 
of  time  between  the  strokes,  read  messages  by  the  House  Printer  from 
the  sounds  thus  created,  while  the  type-wheel  was  performing  at  least 
6,000  revolutions  per  hour. 

Mr.  Royal  E.  House,  the  inventor  of  the  printing  telegraph  system 
bearing  his  name,  was  a  man  of  fine  mind,  but  of  comparatively 
limited  education.  He  was  marked  by  the  possession  of  much  power  of 
continuous  thought  in  the  adaptation  and  arrangement  of  mechanism, 
thinking  out  the  various  parts  of  an  instrument  and  their  combination 
much  asPrescott,  the  historian,  was  accustomed  mentally  to  compose  his 
finely-constructed  chapters  before  transcribing  them.  It  was  thus  that, 
as  on  a  mental  drawing-board,  and  with  unusual  power  of  abstraction, 
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tlie  result,  perhaps,  in  part,  as  with  Prescott,  of  impaired  sight,  House 
patiently  and  skillfully  elaborated  one  of  the  most  ingenious  products 
of  the  human  brain,  —  calculated  exactly  the  action  of  each  part,  — 
the  difficulties  to  be  expected,  and  their  solution.  This  he  did  while 
very  poor,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  not  unfrequently  slept  beneath 
his  lathe  for  want  of  a  better  resting-place.  Part  of  this  may,  indeed, 
have  been  simply  the  result  of  the  devoted  isolation  of  his  mind  upon 
his  work.  To  men  of  his  stamp,  food,  sleep,  and  mere  bodily  neces- 
sities are  impedimenta,  little  valued  except  as  they  renew  the  power  to 
create.  Mr.  House  lived  to  be  well  rewarded  for  his  toil,  and  now,  in 
pleasant  and  comfortable  retirement,  resides  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  an 
amiable  and  much-respected  man.  His  invention,  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished, greatly  awakened  public  interest  in  the  telegraph,  and  strength- 
ened the  conviction  that  its  employment  would  become  beneficent 
and  universal. 

The  first  practical  test  of  the  House  machinery  was  made  in  1847, 
between  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  The  lines  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  under  the  O'Reilly  contract,  had  been  built  so  rapidly  that 
Morse  machines  could  not  be  supplied  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 
With  characteristic  impatience,  Henry  O'Reilly  sent  two  House  ma- 
chines, which  he  procured  in  New  York,  with  which  to  have  the  lines 
opened  to  Louisville,  Ky.  They  were  worked  with  moderate  success, 
but  were  soon  replaced  by  the  Morse  register. 

In  the  year  1847,  Hugh  Downing,  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  of  fine  per- 
sonal presence,  but  of  limited,  and  as  is  usual  among  men  of  his  class, 
of  very  assertive  judgment,  became  interested  in  telegraph  construc- 
tions, in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  wire  cord  for  the  O'Reilly 
lines  through  Pennsylvania  and  Western  States.  Mr.  Downing  caught 
the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  and  seeing  "  millions  in  it,"  eagerly  secured 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  House  patent  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington, and,  with  a  good  degree  of  energy,  succeeded  in  organizing 
a  company,  March,  1849,  to  construct  a  line  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia under  the  House  patent,  called  the  New  Jersey  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company,  and  for  which  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey.    The  capital  was  |i 00,000.    At  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  company  Mr.  Downing  was  elected  President,  and  person- 
ally undertook  the  active  management  of  its  affairs. 

The  line  was  constructed  along  the  turnpike  between  Philadelphia 
and  Fort  Lee,  and  crossed  the  Delaware,  Raritan  and  North  rivers  by 
the  use  of  masts.  It  was  so  well  built  that,  with  the  wonderful  mechan- 
ism to  be  used  upon  it,  high  expectations  were  formed  of  its  success. 
Several  causes,  however,  combined  to  disappoint  these  expectations. 
One  of  these  was  the  employment  of  a  three-strand  cord  of  No.  16 
unprotected  iron  wire,  which,  though  at  first  strong,  and  of  compara- 
tively low  resistance,  rapidly  deteriorated.  The  masts  at  the  river 
crossings  were  also  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  At  the  Hudson 
river,  especially,  though  powerfully  constructed,  yet  because  of  their 
height  and  exposure,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  width  of  the  river, 
up  through  the  channel  of  which  the  fierce  winds  from  the  sea  often 
blew  with  terrific  force,  frequent  stoppages  occurred.  In  one  of  the 
devastating  sleet  storms  which  usually  form  the  farewell  legacy  of  the 
winter  as  April  enters  the  cycle  of  the  year,  these  masts,  burthened  with 
tons  of  clinging  ice,  were  so  shattered  by  a  storm  of  wind  which  fol- 
lowed that  they  were  forever  abandoned. 

The  insulation  of  this,  as  of  all  House  lines,  was  arranged  by  Prof. 
House,  and  consisted  of  an  iron  shell,  so  large  as  to  be  called  a  skillet, 
which  was  filled  with  molten  glass,  having  in  the  center 
a  core  on  which  a  thread  was  formed,  into  which  the  end  of 
the  pole,  after  being  properly  shaped  therefor,  was  inserted. 
The  glass  at  the  base  was  umbrella-shaped,  answering  to  the 
shape  of  the  iron  covering,  and  was  corrugated  on  the  edge 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  unbroken  water  connection. 
It  was  large,  heavy,  but,  on  the  whole,  successful,  although 
now  wholly  out  of  use. 

The  most  serious  obstacle,  however,  to  the  success  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Telegraph  Company  in  its  earlier  history  was,  as  with  many  other 
projects,  in  its  administration.  Mr.  Downing,  though  industrious  and 
active,  was  unfitted  to  lead  such  an  enterprise,  and  was,  especially 
among  commercial  men,  eminently  unpopular.  He  was  known  as  an 
indiscreet  and  self-willed  man.      By  an  unwise  interference   with  its 
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management  in  connection  with  duties  of  which  he  had  no  technical 
knowledge,  failing  also  to  comprehend  the  sacred  character  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  line  was,  during  his  administration,  essentially  a  failure.  An 
accident  to  the  wires  at  "  Baker's  Basin  "  so  affected  Mr.  Downing's 
imagination  that  he  ascribed  every  difficulty  to  that  locality,  and  he 
became  known  among  the  craft  in  those  irreverent  times  as  "  Baker's 
Basin."  The  total  business  of  the  line  averaged  a  little  over  half  a  hun- 
dred messages  per  day,  and  its  operations  were  irregular  and  irritating. 

In  i85i,new  parties  assumed  control,  and  extended,  under  careful 
builders,  and  under  the  direction  of  Freeman  M.  Edson,  the  line  to 
Washington.  Johnston  Livingston,  Francis  Morris  and  R.  W.  Russell, 
after  buying  out  Mr.  Downing's  interest  and  reorganizing  the  company, 
became  an  executive  committee  to  direct  its  affairs.  The  extensions 
of  the  line  were  built  with  much  care  and  with  improved  conductors, 
Henry  J.  Rogers,  well  known  as  Superintendent  on  the  government 
experimental  line,  was  appointed  Superintendent,  and  the  company 
rapidly  entered  into  a  large  and  prosperous  business.  So  much  so 
was  this  the  case  that,  soon  after  its  completion  to  Washington,  the 
enormous  mass  of  press  business  sent  during  the  session  of  Congress 
was  taken  from  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  and  given  to  the 
Printing  Company,  and  was  admirably  handled  by  some  of  the  most 
competent  operators  of  the  country.  It  became,  before  its  consolida- 
tion with  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  in  1859,  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  American  telegraph  lines. 

It  was  in  the  Philadelphia  office  of  this  company  that  Mr.  John  C. 
Hinchman,  now  one  of  the  able  and  worthy  General  Superintendents  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  entered  the  service.  He  was, 
for  a  time,  cashier,  receiver,  clerk,  batteryman,  occasional  line  repairer, 
and  any  thing  which  the  service  demanded.  He  performed  these  vari- 
ous duties  with  much  characteristic  devotion,  attained  much  ripe  expe- 
rience in  each,  and  learned  the  lessons  he  has  made  so  fruitful  in  his 
after  life.  It  was  in  this  office  also,  and  in  charge  of  it  as  manager, 
that  W.  J.  Phillips,  now  the  well-known  Superintendent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Fire  Alarm  Telegraph,  entered  the  service,  and  who  has  ever 
since  been  regarded  as  one  of  its  most  successful  and  ingenious  experts. 
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A  line  under  the  House  patent  was  soon  after  constructed  from  New 
York  to  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Downing,  and  a  company 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  "  Boston  and  New  York  Telegraph 
Company,"  afterward  better  known  as  the  Commercial  Telegraph 
Company,  and  which  has  been  already  fully  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  American  Telegraph  Company. 

The  House  patent,  now  become  valuable  by  the  proofs  of  its  capacity 
afforded  by  the  seaboard  lines,  was  now  sought  after  by  capitalists.  It 
was  not  long  before  able  parties,  among  whom  were  Freeman  M.  Edson, 
Samuel  L.  Selden,  Royal  Chamberlain,  Cambridge  Livingston,  Francis 
Morris,  William  Ballard  and  John  B.  Richards,  secured  the  title  in  the 
patent  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  States  west  thereof.  Messrs. 
Edson,  Selden  and  Chamberlain  became  the  exclusive  owners  of  the 
patent  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  1849  organized  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  which  was  incorporated  under  the  Telegraph 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  "  The  New  York  State  Tele- 
graph Company."  Its  President  was  Hon.  Levi  A.  Ward,  a  man  of  the 
highest  type  of  personal  character,  one  of  Rochester's  most  worthy 
citizens.  Anson  Stager  was  General  Superintendent;  Samuel  Porter, 
and,  soon  after,  Henry  C.  Skinner,  was  Superintendent ;  Charles  L. 
Clarke  was  Secretary,  and  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  R.  Elwood.  The 
Board  of  Directors  were  Isaac  Sherman,  Lyman  A.  Spaulding,  Harvey 
Goodrich,  Levi  A.  Ward,  Freeman  Clarke,  Freeman  M.  Edson,  Royal 
Chamberlain,  Samuel  L.  Selden,  James  Chappell,  Joseph  Medbery, 
Stephen  D.  Dillaye,  William  W.  Teal. 

The  line  was  built  along  the  route  of  the  old  stage  roads,  between 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  by  Freeman  M.  Edson  and  Royal  Chamberlain, 
to  whom  the  contract  for  construction  was  assigned,  and  who  were  to 
receive  $100,000  therefor.  It  was  of  moderate  value  as  a  structure, 
many  of  its  poles  being  of  a  very  perishable  character.  It  was  mounted 
with  two  wires,  one  of  which  was  a  plain  iron  wire.  No.  5,  borne  by 
House  insulators  on  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  a  second  of  like  charac- 
ter, No.  8,  on  a  bracket  similarly  insulated.  These  wires,  when  finally 
taken  down  in  1857,  were  unfit  for  use,  and  found  their  way  to  the 
hands  of  the  hop-growers  of  Central   New  York   who   purchased  them 
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for  the  support  of  their  vines.  The  lines  of  the  company -were  leased 
in  1856  on  a  rental  of  seven  per  cent  on  the  capital,  or  ^14,000  per 
annum,  by  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company,  and 
in  1863  passed  with  that  company  into  the  possession  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company. 

The  operating  staff  of  the  company  was,  at  Buffalo,  Robert  Simpson, 
Thomas  P.  Scully,  Ralph  Whyland ;  Rochester,  L.  Starr  Hoyt ;  Syra- 
cuse, C.  M.  Johnson,  W.  S.  Moorhead  ;  Utica,  Rufus  B.  Bullock,  Charles 

Simmons  and  Lawrence  ;    Albany,  Joseph  Penny,  Thomas  Penny, 

Jr. ;  New  York,  A.  B.  Talcott,  Charles  Phelps  and  Jack  Selden. 

One  of  the  messenger  boys  of  the  New  York  State  Printing  Tele- 
graph Company  at  Syracuse,  in  1853,  was  named  W.  B.  Hibbard. 
Exhibiting  there  capacity  for  higher  duties,  and  having  acquired  at 
leisure  hours  a  knowledge  of  the  instrument  and  its  manipulation,  he 
was  sent  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  to  Cleveland,  O.,  as  "  House  " 
operator.  In  1855  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Cleveland  Railroad 
depot  office,  acting,  at  the  same  time,  as  superintendent  of  the  telegraph 
lines  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company. 
m  i860  Mr.  Hibbard  was  appointed  chief  operator  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  at  St.  Louis,  and  in  1861  accompanied 
Edward  Creighton  as  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  Pacific 
Telegraph  between  Julesburg,  Neb.,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he 
opened  the  first  office  October  12,  1861,  and  became  there,  and  shortly 
afterward  at  Omaha,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Pacific  lines.  In 
1863,  on  the  consolidation  of  the  Pacific  with  the  Western  Union  lines, 
Mr.  Hibbard,  on  the  resignation  of  Edward  Creighton,  was  appointed 
district  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  territory  between  the  Missouri 
river  and  Salt  Lake.  Mr.  Hibbard  was  also  appointed  traffic  manager 
of  inter-ocean  business,  a  somewhat  honorary  title,  but  significant  of 
the  esteem  and  confidence  in  which  he  was  held,  and  which  a  long  and 
faithful  service  amply  justified. 


At  the  period  to  which  these  movements  refer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  had 
in  its  citizenship  a  number  of  men  of  exceptional  energy,  of  quick 
discernment,   plucky,   enterprising,   with  the  dash,    tact  and  boldness 
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peculiar  to  pioneer  character.  There  was  also  another  element  to  be 
found  there  in  large  degree,  which,  while  it  shared  the  boldness  of  the 
former,  added  thereto  the  polish  and  scholarliness  and  delicacy  of 
society  in  its  best  conditions.  Rochester  was  the  center  of  a  large, 
populous,  lertile  region.  The  Genesee  Valley  was  long  famous  for  its 
rich  harvests,  and  for  the  vivacit)-  and  intelligence  of  its  population. 
George  Dawson,  Henry  R.  Selden,  Samuel  L.  Selden,  Addison  Gardi- 
ner, Isaac  R.  Elwood,  Henry  O'Reilly,  Freeman  Clarke,  Hervey  Ely, 
Hiram  Sibley,  Alvah  Strong,  Levi  A.  Ward,  George  H.  Mumford  and 
O.  H.  Palmer,  were  among  its  prominent  citizens. 

Judge  Samuel  L.  Selden,  whose  name  appears  earliest  and  most 
prominently  in  the  new  enterprises  then  in  progress,  was  a  man  of  great 
excellence  of  character,  refined,  dignified,  courtly,  an  able  judge,  yet 
with  a  strong  and  singular  dash  of  enterprise  which  led  him,  not  unsel- 
dom,  and  not  always  to  his  personal  advantage,  out  of  his  legal  orbit. 
He  early  became  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  the  House  patent,  and 
engaged  with  much   earnest   activity  in   its  introduction. 

At  the  time  of  Judge  Selden's  acquisition  of  his  interest  in  the  House 
patent,  Hiram  Sibley  was  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Monroe.  He  was 
a  man  of  decided  personal  qualities,  imperious,  rugged,  of  ready 
practical  discernment,  self-confident,  and  whose  early  life  had  made  him 
thoroughly  wide-awake  and  earnest.  To  him  Judge  Selden  went  with 
a  project  to  organize  a  telegraph  company,  under  the  House  patents,  to 
operate  in  the  vast  regions  west  of  Buffalo,  and  endeavored  to  enlist 
Mr.  Sibley  in  the  scheme.  These  gentlemen  had  long  and  frequent 
interviews  with  each  other,  discussing  the  features  of  the  project. 
Judge  Selden  saw  in  Sibley  the  aggressive  element  which  insists  on  and 
compels  success,  and  was  anxious  to  secure  his  co-operation. 

After  a  thorough  investigation,  Mr.  Sibley  saw  that  the  control  and 
remunerativeness  of  such  an  enterprise  must  be  primarily  in  obtaining 
a  commanding  ownership  in  the  patent.  He  saw  also  that  a  mere  set 
of  opposition  lines,  to  be  worked  as  such,  gave  no  promise  of  sufficient 
value  to  induce  him  to  risk  money  in  them.  He  proposed,  however, 
that  if  a  company  could  be  organized,  the  aim  of  which  would  be  to 
use  the  House  inventions,  not  only  to  cover  valuable  territory  with  new 
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lines,  but  as  a  means  of  acquiring  telegraphic  property  then  occupying 
part  of  the  territory  proposed  to  be  covered,  and  to  organize  it  all 
iiider  a  single  and  vigorous  management;  and,  if  he  personally  could 
obtain  such  a  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  patent  as  would  give  him 
a  fair  chance  in  the  direction  of  its  policy,  he  would  take  hold  of  the 
project.  Isaac  Butts,  of  Rochester,  agreed  also  to  be  a  party  in  the 
purchase  of  the  patent  under  similar  conditions. 

At  this  time  the  West  was  full  of  lines,  chiefly  under  the  Morse  pat- 
ent, cheaply  and  hastily  built,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  in  many  cases 
working  against  each  other,  without  mutual  understanding,  with  unequal 
and  capricious  tariffs,  some  of  them  rapidly  falling  into  ruin,  and  many 
barely  self-sustaining.  And  yet  it  was  evident  that  never  had  any 
thing  been  offered  to  society  so  helpful  in  many  of  the  exigencies  of 
human  life,  so  susceptible  of  vast  use  in  the  wide  realm  of  western 
commerce,  as  the  electric  telegraph,  and  that  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  it  on  a  just  and  simple  basis  promised  good  to  society  and  fortune 
to  whoever  should  accomplish  it. 

Based  on  this  idea,  therefore,  and  to  which  Mr.  Selden  gave  his 
hearty  consent,  Mr.  Sibley  bought  out  the  patent  interest  of  William 
Ballard,  of  New  York,  and,  with  a  few  other  gentlemen  in  Rochester, 
at  once  proceeded  to  organize  the  "  New  York  and  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Printing  Telegraph  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  $360,000. 
This  organization  was  effected  April  i,  185 1,  under  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
incorporation  of  telegraph  companies;  passed  April  12,  1848,"  the 
organization  to  terminate  in  1951.  The  route  of  the  line  was  described 
to  be  through  the  State  of  New  York  from  Buffalo  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
along  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie  to  St.  Louis.  Under  this  act  of 
incorporation  a  board  of  directors  was  elected,  as  follows : 

Henry  S.  Potter,  Joseph  Hall,  Joseph  Medbery, 

Addison  Gardiner,  George  H.  Mumford,      James  Chapman, 

E.  Darwin  Smith, 

Isaac  Hills, 

Samuel  Medary, 

Isaac  Butts, 

Hiram  Sibley, 


Freeman  Clarke, 
Isaac  R.  Elwood, 
Gideon  W.  Burbank, 
Samuel  L.  Selden, 


Rufus  Keeler, 
Royal  E.  House, 
Freeman  M.  Edson, 
Sanford  J.  Smith. 
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Of  course,  nothing  was  so  essential,  after  the  glamour  of  organiza- 
tion was  over,  as  money.  Few  of  the  parties  were  the  possessors  of 
great  wealth,  even  in  its  then  restricted  sense.  The  subscriptions 
were  somewhat  limited,  and  their  payment,  partly  because  of  a 
rising  jealousy  of  the  advantageous  position  seen  now  to  be  held  by 
the  owners  of  the  patent,  was  not  prompt,  and,  to  some  extent,  doubt- 
ful. But  money  was  absolutely  necessary.  To  secure  funds,  the  hold- 
ers of  the  patent  interest,  who  had  thereby  acquired  a  large  issue  of 
stock,  very  wisely  determined  to  part  with  a  liberal  amount  of  their 
interest  to  induce  the  subscribers  to  pay  up  in  full,  and  so  to  en- 
able the  company  to  start  operations  with  vigor.  Henry  S.  Potter,  a 
rich,  active,  stirring  citizen,  had  subscribed  i|io,ooo.  To  him  an  addi- 
tional ^10,000  of  stock  —  $20,000  in  all,  was  issued.  He  was  then 
elected  president  of  the  company.  This  was  very  adroit  action,  and 
Mr.  Potter  entered  into  his  duties  with  much  zeal.  About  $83,000  of 
stock  was  thus  discreetly  distributed  among  desirable  men  who  would 
give  strength  and  character  to  the  enterprise,  and  all  subscriptions 
were  promptly-  paid.  With  the  sinews  of  war  thus  provided,  the 
work  became  lively. 

In  the  further  organization  of  the  company,  the  selection  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  was  most  fortunate.  The  choice  fell  on  Isaac 
R.  Elwood.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  highly  educated,  clear  headed,  a 
man  of  scrupulous  honor,  and  of  exceptional  punctilio  and  exactness. 
The  company  also  had  within  its  corporate  circle,  some  of  the  highest 
legal  talent.  Samuel  L.  Selden,  Henry  R.  Selden,  Addison  Gardiner, 
George  H.  Mumford,  Freeman  Clarke,  E.  Darwin  Smith  and  Isaac  Hills, 
were  among  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  State.  Although  Mr.  Sibley 
was  not  formally  elected  president  of  the  company  until  1856,  he  was 
well  known  as  the  directing  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  and  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  its  vigorous  prosecution. 

The  company  w^as  re-organized  January  20,  1854,  under  an  amenda- 
tory act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  June  29, 
1853.  This  was  necessary  to  meet  the  wider  scope  which,  even  at  that 
date,  the  operations  of  the  company  had  taken.  The  following  were 
the  leading  stockholders : 
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J.  L.  Allen, 
A.  Arnold, 
William  Ailing, 
Bacon  &  Co., 
Isaac  Butts, 
E.  P.  Willis, 
G.  W.  Burbank, 
C.  G.  Brinsmaid, 
James  Chappell, 


Freeman  Clarke, 
Dows  &  Cary, 
F.  M.  Edson, 
I.  R.  Elwood, 
A.  Gardiner, 

F.  G.  Jevvett, 
C.  Livingston, 

G.  H.  Mumford, 
J.  Medbery, 

F.  Morris, 


H.  S.  Potter, 
W.  H.  Perkins, 
J.  B.  Richards, 
R.  W.  Russell, 
E.  F.  Smith, 
A.  Sampson, 
H.  Sibley, 
S.  L.  Selden, 
J.  B.  Stillson. 


The  contract  for  building  the  first  section  of  the  New  York  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company  from  Buffalo  west,  was  dated 
September  6,  1850,  and  was  given  to  Isaac  Butts  and  Sanford  J.  Smith, 
who  afterward  united  with  them  C.  L.  Shepard,  and  sub-letted  a 
part  of  the  construction  to  Bernard  O'Connor,  one  of  O'Reilly's 
old  builders,  a  man  of  great  and  unselfish  kindness  of  heart,  and  to 
Edward  Creighton.  The  cost  of  construction  was  to  be  $180,000. 
This  contract  was  very  minute  in  its  details.  It  required  thirty 
poles  per  mile,  well  and  carefully  set ;  the  number  to  be  increased 
wherever  the  line  followed  curves.  The  poles  were  to  be  selected 
with  reference  to  durability.  They  were  to  bear  two  wires,  one 
of  600  pounds  per  mile,  which  was  more  than  twice  the  ordinary 
average,  and  the  other  450  pounds,  which  were  to  be  placed  four,  and 
not  less  than  three  feet  apart.  The  House  insulator  was  also  stipulated 
for,  a  specification  entirely  ignored  in  most  of  the  Morse  contracts. 
The  first  hundred  miles  of  the  line  was  to  be  finished  by  January  i, 
1851.  House  printing  machines  were  to  be  provided  at  all  the  chief 
cities.  The  building  of  these  lines  was  prosecuted  with  much  vigor. 
The  introduction  of  the  printing  telegraph  greatly  awakened  the  public 
attention  and  interest  in  the  telegraph  generally  as  a  means  of  social 
intercourse,  and  led  to  its  enlarged  employment. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  organized  company,  was  the  lease 
of  the  lines  of  the  "  Lake  Erie  Telegraph  Company  "  between  Buffalo 
and  Detroit,  and  between  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  that  time 
under  the  excellent  management  of  Henry  S.  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  controlling  stock  was  held  at   Rochester,  and  much  of  it  by  mem- 
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bers  of  the  new  company.  The  arrangement  was  easily  effected.  The 
terms  were  a  share  of  the  profits  in  the  relation  of  the  product  of 
^50,000  to  that  of  the  capital  of  the  lines  of  the  lessees.  The  lease  was 
executed  March  i,  1854.  The  acquisition  of  these  lines  was  an  import- 
ant step  in  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  company.  In  the  purchase  of 
the  stock  of  the  Lake  Erie  Telegraph  Company,  which  was  accom- 
plished at  mere  nominal  rates,  the  basis  of  some  massive  fortunes  were 
laid.  The  lease  of  the  Lake  Erie  lines  was  the  first  act  in  the  funeral 
of  the  O'Reilly  lines  in  the  west.  The  bond  which  bound  them  was 
seen  to  be  a  rope  of  sand. 

And  now  a  most  important  arrangement  was  to  be  consummated.  Ezra 
Cornell  had  early  obtained  valuable  grants  under  the  Morse  patent,  cov- 
ering a  large  portion  of  the  west.  He  had  an  extensive  proprietorship  and 
control  of  the  lines  of  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Telegraph  Company,  the 
history  of  which  has  already  been  given.  This  company  held  an  important 
contract  of  connection  with  the  Southern  Michigan  Telegraph  Company 
from  Toledo  to  Chicago,  and  also  with  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo 
Telegraph  Company  between  Buffalo  and  New  York.  It  had  also  con- 
nections with  the  important  range  of  lines  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  State  Telegraph 
Companies,  and  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  Telegraph  Company, 
north  of,  and  east  and  west  of  a  line  through  Quincy,  111.  With  this 
'*  Erie  and  Michigan  "  Company,  thus  nominally  rich  in  its  connections, 
the  New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company  pro- 
posed consolidation  under  a  united  capital  of  ^500,000.  This,  after 
much  careful  negotiation,  was  agreed  to  April,  1854,  and  the  two  com- 
panies were  united  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, dated  March  4,  1856,  and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed 
April  4,  1856,  under  the  name  of 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

This  title  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  in  his  negotiations  insisted  should  be 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  new  company.  It  was  part  of  the  title 
which  had  been  given  by  him  to  the  line  known  first  as  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Telegraph  Association,  but  which  he  had  changed  to  "  The 
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New  York  and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company."  In  this  union  the 
trustees  acting  for  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Telegraph  Company,  were  Ezra 
Cornell,  D.  S.  Walbridge  and  J.  M.  Howard.  The  trustees  acting  for  the 
New  York  and  Mississippi  Printing  Telegraph  Company,  were  Hiram 
Sibley,  Samuel  L.  Selden  and  Isaac  Butts.  The  corporators  under  the 
act  of  union,  were  Henry  S.  Potter,  Samuel  L.  Selden,  Hiram  Sib- 
ley, Isaac  Butts,  Joseph  Medbery,  Alvah  Strong,  George  H.  Mumford, 
Freeman  Clarke,  Isaac  R.  Elwood,  Ezra  Cornell  and  J.  M.  Howard,  and 
who  formed  the  first  board  of  directors.  In  the  organization  of  the 
new  board,  which  followed  this  important  arrangement,  Henry  S. 
Potter  was  elected  President  and  Isaac  R.  Elwood  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

The  property  turned  over  to  the  new  organization  by  the  Erie  and 
Michigan  Company  managers  virtually  covered  all  western  tele- 
graph interests,  except  only  the,  as  yet,  independent  O'Reilly  lines. 
Their  enumeration  gave  them  a  semblance  of  value  which,  as  telegraph 
structures,  they  did  not  possess.  Their  real  value  was  in  the  patent 
they  covered,  and  which,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  men  now  guiding 
telegraphic  extension,  was  assuming  new  and  unexpected  importance. 
The  property  passed  over  by  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Company  negotia- 
tors was  as  follows : 

1.  All  Morse  patent  rights  held  by  Cornell,  Wade  and  Speed. 

2.  Avails  of  all  sales  of  patent  rights  by  Ezra  Cornell,  J.  D.  Caton 
and  others,  except  for  the  "  Caton  lines,"  and  the  lines  of  the  "  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  Telegraph  Company." 

3.  Stocks  in  the  "Erie  and  Michigan,"  "New  York  and  Erie," 
"Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,"  "Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,"  "Pittsburgh 
and  Crestline,"  "  Fort  Wayne,"  "  Mansfield  and  Huron,"  "  Galleon  and 
Union,"  "  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  "  and  "  Cleveland  and  Zanesville  " 
Companies.  This  embraced  also  a  large  interest  held  by  Gen.  T.  T. 
Eckert,  who  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Wade  in  the  construction  of  many 
of  these  lines,  giving  in  lieu  of  capital,  the  earnest  and  intelligent  vigor 
which  has  always  characterized  him. 

4.  All  unsold  rights  held  jointly  between  J.  H.  Wade  and  Ezra  Cor- 
nell in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and   Minne- 
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sota,  and  all  leases.  The  patent  interest  in  the  O'Reilly  contract  was 
also  included. 

The  Morse  patent  was  the  most  valuable  item  in  the  entire  convey- 
ance. It  gave  the  basis  of  immense  control,  not  even  then  fully  com- 
prehended, in  connection  with  a  new  project  for  railroad  uses  and  co- 
operation, for  which  no  other  patent  had  any  practical  or  intrinsic 
value.  This  became  more  and  more  evident  in  after  years,  and  has 
proved  the  chief  element  in  the  great  success  which  since  that  period 
has  followed  telegraphic  extensions. 

Another  important  gain  in  this  transaction  was  purely  personal,  but 
not  for  that  reason  less  valuable.  Perceiving  Mr.  Wade's  peculiar 
faculty  for  negotiation,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  enter  the  com- 
bined service,  and  become  the  active  agent  of  the  company.  This  was 
assented  to,  and  was  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  Mr.  Wade  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  shrewd,  ingenious,  persevering,  able,  and  familiar  with 
western  enterprise.  He  at  once  commenced,  with  sagacity  and  vigor, 
the  work  assigned  him.  He  had  now  vast  material  at  his  command. 
The  two  great  patents  of  the  country  were  in  his  hands.  He  was 
clothed  with  unlimited  discretionary  powers.  Mr.  Wade  also  compre- 
hended and  entered  into  the  policy  of  the  company.  It  had  been  his 
own.  Its  idea  of  consolidation  was  the  only  one  which  gave  any  as- 
surance of  future  value,  or  vigor,  or  success.  He  had  so  far  acted  on 
this  conviction,  and  now  entered  a  splendid  field  for  its  proof  and  ac- 
complishment. 

Mr.  Wade  found  a  valuable  co-adjutor  in  Anson  Stager,  whom  the 
company  had  selected  in  1851  as  its  general  superintendent,  and  who, 
prior  to  that  period,  had  been  the  able  and  skillful  manager  of  the 
operating  department  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Tele- 
graph Company  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A  happier  choice  could  not  have 
been  made.  In  the  work  now  before  him,  in  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
lines,  in  the  strengthening  of  the  outside  structure,  and  especially  in 
bringing  the  great  railroad  interests  into  intelligent  sympathy  with  the 
operations  of  the  company,  making  them  perceive  how  deeply  their 
own  interests  were  connected  with  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  Mr.  Stager 
was  Mr.  Wade's  right  hand  man.     Acting  with  Mr.  Sibley,  who   now 
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accepted  the  presidency  of  the  company,  the  sagacity,  push,  wisdom, 
practical  knowledge,  and  discretion  of  these  men,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  overwhelming  influence  which  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany so  soon  after  exerted  in  telegraphic  affairs. 

One  of  the  arrangements,  which  afterward  became  part  of  the  basis 
of  a  vast  fortune,  was  in  connection  with  the  Southern  Michigan  Tele- 
graph Company,  in  which  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  had  an  interest.  In  1854 
it  had  fallen  badly  into  debt.  It  had  been  poorly  constructed  and  badly 
managed.  On  February  10,  1S55,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan authorized  the  directors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Caton  lines,  to  assess 
the  stockholders  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  debts.  This,  of  course, 
led  to  forfeitures  and  sales.  By  the  aid  of  money  advanced  in  part  by 
the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  Cornell 
became  a  large  owner  of  the  property  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Tele- 
graph Company,  including  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  shares  of  the 
stock.  This  interest  Mr.  Cornell  sold  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  July  17,  1857,  payable  in  Western  Union  Company  stock. 
The  residue  of  the  property  was  purchased  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  it  was  held  as  security  for  advances.  By  this  and  other  settle- 
ments with  Mr.  Cornell,  what  was  in  1857  adjudged  as  worth  about 
$50,000,  required  in  1865  the  issue  to  him  of  nearly  two  millions  of 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  stock. 

After  the  purchase  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Telegraph  Company's 
property,  the  whole  line  was  carefully  and  strongly  rebuilt  from  Cleve- 
land to  Chicago,  under  liberal  arrangements  with  the  Railroad  com- 
pany, and  became  one  of  the  most  important  routes  connecting  the 
west  and  east. 

A  new  structure  was  also  built  between  Toledo,  Grafton  and  Detroit. 
With  the  acquisition  of  these  various  properties,  and_  especially  of  the 
Morse  patent,  the  House  machines  which  had  been  erected  at  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  etc.,  were  removed,  and  have 
never  since  been  employed  west  of  Buffalo.  Since  then  the  Morse 
machinery  has  been  the  sole  reliance  for  electric  transmission  west  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

In   this  rapid  sketch  of   the  early   years    of  these  companies  thus 
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united,  many  shadows  have  been  suppressed.  Both  had  their  Geth- 
semane.  Both  had  their  winters  of  discontent,  long,  bitter,  cold,  dis- 
couraging. ^Vade  was  active,  but  che  telegraph  was  still  regarded  as 
a  dreamy  uncertain  thing,  and  his  profits  were  easily  carried.  Cornell 
was  industrious  but  poor.  Stager  rejoiced  in  a  salary  of  $1,500,  but 
was  glad  to  get  half  of  it.  In  Rochester  when  Stager  appeared  at  the 
close  of  each  month  to  procure  money  to  pay  off,  there  was  often  much 
sad  whistling  around  what  seemed  the  grave-yard  of  buried  hopes. 
Sibley,  Butts  and  Elwood  grew  perceptibly  thin  over  the  monthly  bal- 
ance sheets. 

!  Among  other  incidents  which  prefaced  the  morning  which  after  a 
time  came  flushed  with  the  rosy  light  of  a  brighter  day,  was  one  signifi- 
cant enough  to  remember.  One  stormy  night  Wade  and  Stager  met 
by  accident  at  an  eating  counter  in  Shelby,  Ohio.  Neither  of  them 
was  in  the  condition  of  ordering  a  square  meal.  Hunger  drew  them 
together  and  made  them  communicative.  Wade  acknowledged  over 
his  pork  and  beans  that  he  was  making  nothing,  and  told  Stager  to  stop 
whistling  and  confess.  Stager,  thus  appealed  to,  rested  for  a  moment 
from  his  corn  beef  hash,  and  acknowledged  that  the  balances  were  on 
the  wrong  side.  This  led  to  a  comparison  of  notes,  and  to  a  pretty 
clear  evidence  that  the  business  was  enough  for  one,  but  starvation  for 
two.  Duplicate  and  triplicate  rents,  and  double  force,  were  eating  up 
the  entire  income.  It  became  a  question  with  Wade  whether  to  join 
the  O'Reilly  or  the  printing  lines.  It  resulted  in  Wade's  going  to 
Rochester,  a  union  of  interests,  an  issue  of  $100,000  of  bonds  at 
seventy  for  a  fresh  effort,  a  general  closing  of  all  duplicate  expenses, 
and  success. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
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its  rapid  enlargement. 

ONE  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  purchase,  lease  and  union 
of  all  the  various  interests,  narrated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, and  their  incorporation  into  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, was  the  stoppage  of  numerous  rents  and  the  giving  up  of 
numerous  choice  corner  offices,  which  had  been  hungrily  seized  upon 
at  large  prices  in  the  contest  for  business.  In  this  single  direc- 
tion an  annual  economy  of  over  seventy  thousand  dollars  was  at  once 
secured.  It  was  soon  felt  also  in  a  marked  enlargement  of  business. 
A  skillful  combination  of  wires  gave  to  a  large  class  of  business  a 
promptness  it  had  never  before  reached.  This  was  soon  felt  by  those 
who  most  needed  and  relied  upon  its  employment.  Where  answers  to 
dispatches  of  one  day  had  been  received,  as  a  general  rule,  on  the  day 
following,  these  now  came  on  the  same  day,  sometimes  in  quick  and 
gratifying  response  to  the  original  message.  Some  messages  were  ac- 
tually refused  because  the  quickness  of  the  response  seemed  incredible. 
It  was  like  fresh  blood  to  a  system  which,  up  to  this  time,  had,  in  a 
great  degree,  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  public.  The  well- 
known  card  over  the  locked  door  of  the  office,  "  gone  to  mend  a  break," 
was  no  longer  seen.  Every  thing  had  changed.  The  wires  were  steady 
and  full  of  business. 

To  secure,  and  perpetuate,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  these  regenerat- 
ing processes,  the  entire  receipts,  beyond  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
necessary  expenses,  were  for  seven  years  wholly  devoted  to  the  renewal, 
extension  and  strengthening  of  the  lines.    It  was  in  this  wise  procedure 
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that  victory  speedily  came.  It  resulted  in  bringing  the  almost  worthless 
stocks  of  a  set  of  poverty  stricken  and  illy  constructed  lines  to  a  par 
value,  and  that,  too,  without  increasing  the  capital  a  single  dollar  beyond 
the  relation  which  its  first  amount  bore  to  its  early  property.  Here  was 
the  secret  of  its  remarkable  success,  and  of  the  massive  fortunes  which 
have  grown  therefrom.  In  one  instance  the  capital  of  one  of  these 
perishing  companies,  amounting  to  $240,000,  was  bought  in  at  less  than 
two  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  a  comparatively  few  years  it  represented  a 
million  of  dollars. 

With  the  completion  of  the  combinations  so  far  secured,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company  became  more  actively  aggressive.  One  of  its 
movements  at  this  period  seemed  an  abandonment  of  its  policy,  but 
was  eminently  shrewd  and  practical.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  was  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  officers 
had  to  depend  on  the  New  York  State  Printing  Telegraph  Company  for 
connection  with  their  lines  at  Buffalo.  The  New  York,  Albany  and 
Buffalo  (Morse)  Company  had  fought  the  State  Telegraph  Company  so 
gallantly,  that  terms  of  union  were  offered,  and  a  proposition  of  mar- 
riage formally  tendered  to  take  the  place  of  war.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  Western  Union  Company  would  take  alarm  at  this  love  among  the 
warriors,  and  would  endeavor  to  swallow  both.  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, the  union  was  encouraged.  Not  only  so,  but  an  offer  of  an 
exclusive  connection  with  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Company  at 
Buffalo  was  made,  contingent  on  its  accomplishment.  The  movement 
was  sagacious.  The  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Company  was  a 
vigorous  organization,  with  a  strong  local  standing,  but  without  aggres- 
siveness beyond  its  own  limits.  It  occupied  the  lands  of  the  New  York 
Central,  Hudson  River  and  Harlem  railroads,  and  had  a  strong  hold 
on  these  companies,  and  in  the  public  confidence.  The  Printing  and 
Bain  lines  straggled  along  the  pike  roads,  and  were  in  advanced  decay. 
It  was  seen  that  the  acquisition  of  these  by  the  New  York,  Albany  and 
Buffalo  Company,  would  ultimately  lead  to  their  combination  and  re- 
construction along  the  railroad  in  a  strong  and  compact  structure.  The 
exclusive  connection  offered  by  the  Western  Union  Company  at  Buf- 
falo was,  in  fact,  a  shrewd  contract  of  connection  for  itself,  by  which  it 
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would  hold  the  united  lines  to  New  York.  It  could  afford  to  wait.  The 
possession  of  the  whole  property  was  a  question  of  time,  which  this 
arrangement  made  secure.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  proposi- 
tions made,  the  property  of  the  New  York  State  Printing  Telegraph 
Company  was  leased  by  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  E.  M.  Tele- 
graph Company,  February  15,  1856,  at  an  annual  rent  of  $14,000,  or 
seven  per  cent  on  its  capital  of  $200,000.  Satisfactory  connection  with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  thus  having  been  secured,  aggressive  movements 
were  rapidly  completed  elsewhere. 

At  that  period  Joshua  N.  Alvord  was  the  sagacious  superintendent  of 
the  O'Reilly  line  from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis,  owned  by  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company.  Sanford  J. 
Smith,  the  builder  of  the  Western  Printing  lines,  early  informed  Alvord 
of  the  Rochester  plans,  and  induced  him  to  favor  a  scheme  of  union. 
To  prepare  himself  for  any  possible  event,  Alvord,  probably  under 
advice  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  had  the  lines  of  his  company 
thoroughly  rebuilt  along  the  route  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad, 
and  insulated  on  the  plan  of  the  House  lines. 

Mr.  Alvord,  perceiving  the  vigor  and  aggressive  policy  of  the  Roches- 
ter movement,  and  that  St.  Louis  had  been  made  an  objective  point, 
obtained  from  his  company  a  personal  lease  of  the  line,  and  sub-leased 
it  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  This  lease  was  doubly 
valuable  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  in  not  only 
breaking  the  unity  of  the  O'Reilly  lines,  but  because  it  secured 
important  railroad  privileges  and  connections.  The  ease  with  which  it 
was  accomplished,  and  which  the  associate  lines  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Telegraph  Company  east  of  Louisville  found  themselves  power- 
less to  resist,  proved  that  any  "  contract  of  union,"  based  on  simple 
good-will,  or  as  Mr.  O'Reilly  expressed  it,  "  independent  in  manage- 
ment, but  united  in  mutual  councils,"  was  a  rope  of  sand  to  be  broken 
on  the  first  strain.  In  purchasing  Alvord's  lease,  the  Western  Union 
Company  assumed,  of  course,  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  company  to 
the  O'Reilly  lines,  and  in  the  assurances  of  the  honorable  recognition  of 
which  they  were  amiably  particular.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
bond  was  broken,  and  the  recognition  of  its  existence  was  a  mere  piece 
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of  official  politeness  over  the  dead.  It  was  another  act  of  disintegra- 
tion of  the  most  successful  range  of  lines,  so  far  as  meeting  public 
necessities,  and  earning  revenue  was  concerned,  which  had  been  erected 
during  the  first  decade  of  telegraphic  history. 

Rapidly  following  this,  and  in  keeping  with  the  operations  on  foot, 
was  the  leasing  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Company's 
lines.  The  officers  of  that  company  finding  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany in  possession  beyond  Louisville,  and  well  knowing  that  the  lessees 
were  likely  to  fret  under  inconvenient  bonds  ;  receiving  also  a  well 
planned  notice  that  their  connection,  by  contract,  witli  the  Southwest- 
ern Telegraph  Company  to  New  Orleans  was  not  only  open  to 
bids,  but  was  practically  gone,  they  eagerly  listened  to  the  terms  of 
a  lease  which  the  Western  Union  Company  proposed  to  them.  It 
was  consummated  May  24,  1856,  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Immedi- 
ately on  its  execution,  on  an  offer  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  for  an  exchange  of  stocks,  or  of  purchase  at  par,  the  whole 
capital  was  soon  extinguished.  In  the  terms  of  the  lease,  both  parties 
had  agreed  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  procure  such  legislation  as 
would  secure  consolidation.  But  the  exchange  of  stocks,  with  the  known 
proclivity  of  Western  Union  Stock  to  double,  was  quicker  and  more 
effective  than  legislation. 

All  the  papers  executed  in  connection  with  these  transactions  give 
evidence  of  extreme  care,  and  were  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  clear- 
headed Secretary  Elwood.  The  primary  steps  for  executing  the  lease 
on  behalf  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Company,  were 
arranged  by  Joshua  Hanna,  and  executed  by  him,  Salmon  P.  Chase 
and  Jackson  Duncan.  As  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis  line,  the  lessees 
promised  fidelity  to  the  eastern  allies,  who,  however,  received  no  notice 
of  these  proceedings,  until  they  demanded  information.  The  lease 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  and  after  Alvord  had  broken  the  common 
bond,  undoubtedly  a  necessity,  but  its  concealment  and  final  consum- 
mation without  consultation  with  its  eastern  ally  —  the  Atlantic  and 
Ohio  Company  —  was  not  noble.  Soon  after  its  consummation,  the 
lines  of  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  Telegraph  Company  were 
leased,  September  22,  1856,  at  one  per  cent  on  their  capital  of  ^207,000. 
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The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  now  held  the  gates  of  the 
west  at  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh. 

It  was  now  deemed  essential  to  the  enlarging  plans  of  the  company, 
that  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company,  whose  property  lay  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia,  and  which  held  valuable  connections  with  Balti- 
more and  New  York,  should  be  brought  into  the  family  circle.  It  was  a 
very  valuable  line,  occupying  the  entire  route  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  and  also  the  mountain  road  via 
Bedford  Springs  and  the  Susquehanna  railroad  from  Chambersburg  to 
Harrisburg.  Its  stock  was  held  high,  and  was  difficult  to  purchase.  Its 
stockholders  were  sturdy  and  independent.  There  was  also  an  intense 
local  pride,  which  gave  the  stock  a  kind  of  filial  hold  upon  its  pos- 
sessors. 

The  conquest  of  this  company  was  confided  to  Mr.  Wade,  and  he 
accomplished  it  by  a  strategic  movement  as  brilliant  as  it  was  successful. 
On  the  poles  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which  had  been 
recently  erected  for  special  railroad  use,  a  right  to  erect  two  through 
wires  was  easily  acquired  by  a  pledge  of  the  free  provision  of  the  House 
Printing  machinery  at  the  chief  offices  of  the  company  for  its  private 
orders.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  how  skillfully  the  merits  of  an  in- 
strument which  spoke  in  big  Roman  capitals  was  presented.  The  rail- 
road company,  inspired  with  the  advantage  of  such  an  admirable  ac- 
quisition, accepted  the  immense  apple  thus  offered  with  something  like 
gratitude.  Cars,  passes  and  men  were  freely  offered  to  erect  the  wires. 
In  a  few  weeks,  therefore,  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company  found  itself 
confronted  by  an  opposition  line  of  two  wires  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  —  a 
third  larger  than  its  own.  It  was  none  the  less  disturbing  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company,  to  know  that  the  manipulators 
of  the  new  line  were  the  same  paternal  gentlemen,  under  a  new  name, 
who  held  the  lines  of  their  western  allies,  and  had  vowed  fidelity  to  the 
articles  by  which  they  were  united.  The  end  soon  became  apparent. 
After  some  vigorous  protests,  followed  with  much  billing  and  cooing, 
the  two  companies  became  one,  with  a  united  capital  of  $650,000, 
which  was  soon   after  exchanged  for  $833,400  worth  of  stock  of  the 
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Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  it  issued  for  the  possession 
of  the  joint  property. 

The  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company  having  been  thus  bagged,  and  with 
immense  profit  to  some  of  the  parties  concerned,  one  line  only  remained 
to  be  brought  in,  to  make  the  western  family  complete.  This  was  the  New 
York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company,  now  uniting  in  its  prop- 
erly the  defunct  Bain  line,  and  the  leased  lines  of  the  "  New  York  State 
Printing  Telegraph  Company."  This  was  soon  and  easily  accomplished. 
Manifest  destiny  was  too  plainly  written  on  the  door  posts  of  the  future 
to  permit  hesitation  or  delay.  The  proper  terminus  of  a  great  com- 
pany was  at  New  York.  After  a  decent  period,  therefore,  of  rejection 
and  acceptance  of  offers,  and  a  few  quarrels,  such  as  lovers  delight  in, 
the  terms  were  all  agreed  upon,  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  now  reaching  the  seaboard  by  two  routes,  soon  after  removed 
its  head-quarters  to  145  Broadway,  New  York.  The  terms  agreed  upon 
with  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Company  were  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  issuance  of  three  shares  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany stock  for  two  of  that  of  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo,  of 
the  same  denomination. 

2.  An  offer  of  !|75  cash  for  each  $50  share  of  New  York,  Albany 
and  Buffalo  Company  stock  to  parties  who  preferred  money  to  stock. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  transfer  by  purchase  or  exchange  was  complete. 


The  telegraph  lines  of  the  west  having  been  secured  and  united,  and 
the  Morse  patents,  covering  a  large  extent  of  territory,  also  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Western  Union  Company,  a  new  field  of  activity  was 
opened  for  careful,  prompt,  and  thorough  occupation. 

Charles  Minot,  general  superintendent  of  the  Erie  railroad,  had  the 
sagacity  to  foresee  the  value  of  a  telegraph  in  connection  with  railroad 
service  so  strongly  and  clearly,  that  he  had  a  line  built  along  his  road 
before  closing  any  contract  for  machinery  to  work  it.  Mr.  Minot 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  railroad  officer  to  broadly  and  thoroughly 
comprehend  this  use  of  the  electric  wire  in  railroad  management.  It 
was  one  of  those  instinctive  and   overpowering  convictions,  which,  at 
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once,  in  the  brain  of  an  earnest  man  constitutes  a  necessity  which 
hesitates  at  no  obstacles  he  feels  to  be  surmountable.  Not  long 
afterward  Mr.  Minot  gave  up  the  care  of  the  Erie  railroad  to  D.  C. 
McCallum,  a  man  of  much  natural  force  and  ability.  In  his  hands 
the  telegraph  became,  in  the  administration  of  the  road  and  the 
regulations  of  trains,  of  the  first  importance.  In  his  annual  report 
to  the  board  of  directors,  he  made  the  remarkable  statement  with 
reference  to  the  expenses  connected  with  the  telegraph  department, 
which  some  were  inclined  to  regard  as  a  mere  ornamental  branch  of 
the  service  :  "  I  would  rather  have  a  road  of  a  single  track  with  the 
electric  telegraph  to  manage  the  movement  of  its  trains,  than  a  double 
track  without  it."  This  report  and  remark  excited  universal  attention. 
Mr.  McCallum  was  widely  known  as  a  solid  and  practical  man.  He 
had  the  management  of  a  most  important  road.  He  was  able  to  show 
by  a  most  graphic  illustration  the  absolute  command  over  trains  in 
motion  which  the  telegraph  gave,  enabling  the  superintendent  to  know 
the  location  and  to  regulate  the  movement  of  every  train.  In  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  intelligent  recognition  of  the  telegraph  as  an  efficient 
factor  in  railroad  management,  the  "  North  American  Telegraph  Asso- 
ciation "  passed  appreciative  resolutions,  which  were  communicated  in 
the  following  letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
form him  of  the  action  it  had  taken  : 

"Louisville,  Kv.,  July  lo,  1865. 
"Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  D.  C.'McGallum, 

"  General  Manager  U.  S.  Military  Railroads  : 

"Sir  —  A  delay  or  mishap,  in  not  receiving  the  published  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting,  has  postponed  the  performance  of  the  agreeable 
duty  of  communicating  to  you  the  following  resolution  of  the  '  North 
American  Telegraph  Association,'  adopted  with  most  cordial  una- 
nimity at   its  last  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

" '  Resolved,  That  N.  Green,  E.  S.  Sanford  and  J.  D.  Reid  be,  and 
are  hereby  appointed  a  committee,  instructed  to  communicate  to  Gen, 
D.  G.  McGallum,  Director  and  General  Manager  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Railroads,  the  profound  and  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  '  North 
American  Telegraph  Association  '  of  his  early  appreciation  of  the  value 
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of  telegraph  lines  in  operating  railroads,  his  intelligent  personal  influ- 
ence in  exhibiting  their  utility,  and  his  systematic  and  successful 
demonstration  during  a  laborious  and  honorable  career  as  Railroad 
Superintendent,  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  telegraph.' 

"  Be  assured,  sir,  now  that  the  telegraph  is  more  generally  appre- 
ciated, that  the  language  of  the  resolution  was  deemed  impotent  to 
express  the  pride  and  satisfaction  with  which  the  Association,  long 
struggling  against  popular  distrusts  and  misgivings,  recalled  to  memory 
your  sagacious  and  far-seeing  intellect  in  discovering,  and  your  valua- 
able  services  in  developing,  its  great  usefulness  to  common  under- 
standings. 

"  With  great  respect,  I  subscribe,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  your 
obedient  servant, 

"N.   GREEN." 

Of  course,  this  employment  of  the  telegraph  was  soon  seen  to  be  a 
power  of  the  very  first  importance,  and  Mr.  Wade  was  not  slow  in 
informing  the  railroad  officials  of  the  west  that  it  was  at  their  disposal. 

It  was  now  that  the  value  of  the  Morse  patent  became  evident.  The 
House  machine  was,  for  railroad  uses,  valueless.  It  could  only  be  thus 
employed  at  great  cost.  It  was  utterly  unadapted  to  a  simple  and  eco- 
nomical service.  The  Morse  system,  however,  by  its  simplicity,  its 
cheapness,  its  easy  acquirement  by  persons  of  ordinary  readiness  of 
intellect,  was  in  every  way  adapted  for  the  new  and  valuable  service 
to  which  it  was  destined  thereafter  to  be  so  largely  and  usefully  de- 
voted. 

In  carrying  out  the  system  of  railroad  telegraph  construction,  which 
now  received  so  vigorous  a  start,  of  course  the  supreme  value  of  the 
arrangement  to  the  telegraph  company  was  in  securing  protected  routes 
for  its  through  lines.  It  amounted  also  to  an  exclusive  grant  of  the 
right  of  way,  and  was  usually  so  expressed  whenever  that  could  legally 
be  done.  A  less,  and  yet  very  valuable  advantage  was  secured  by  the 
opening  up  of  a  vast  number  of  offices  on  the  routes  of  railroads,  the 
cost  of  sustaining  which  amounted  only  to  a  commission  on  the  receipts, 
the  operators  being  railroad  employees.  Almost  all  of  these  offices 
were  likely  to  grow  in  importance.  Here  lay  an  immense  field  which 
required  prompt  occupation. 
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Gen.  Anson  Stager  had  now  been  with  the  company  several  years 
as  its  superintendent,  and  had  become  familiar  with  the  railroad  men, 
with  all  of  whom  he  was  popular,  partly  because  of  the  facilities  he 
gave  them,  but  chiefly  because  of  his  sharp,  prompt,  energetic  methods 
so  notable  in  railroad  men,  especially  in  the  west.  In  this  new  work 
Gen.  Stager  became  a  most  important  agent.  He  devoted  his  time  to 
meeting  railroad  men,  to  whom  he  explained  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
in  running  trains.  He  was  himself  a  thorough  expert,  and  understood 
the  points  which  touched  railroad  administration.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  leading  railroads  signified  their  readiness  to  enter  into  contract 
for  telegraph  facilities  such  as  had  been  proposed.  Mr.  Wade  promptly 
met  all  such  parties,  arranged  the  terms  —  skillfully  interlacing  their 
mutual  interests  —  and  thus  the  marriage  ceremony  went  on  until  the 
whole  railroad  system  of  the  continent  has  become  more  or  less  identi- 
fied with  telegraph  interests,  and  with  its  whole  transportation  service 
regulated  by  its  control.  And  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  whose  side  the 
maximum  benefit  of  this  arrangement  rests.  To  the  railroad  companies 
it  is  of  inestimable  value.  Not  only  does  it  give  to  them  an  economi- 
cal means  of  control,  and  a  share  in  telegraphic  revenues,  but  the  exe- 
cutive officers  are  usually  provided  with  such  wide  facilities  for  com- 
munication with  other  companies,  and  with  their  own  officers  at  distant 
places,  that  the  whole  machinery  of  management  has  become  sublimely 
prompt,  consolidated  and  simple.  To  the  telegraph  company  it  is  pro- 
tection, economy,  permanence  and  strength. 

The  terms  of  one  of  these  early  contracts,  briefly  stated,  stipulated 
as  follows  : 

1.  The  telegraph  company  to  furnish  the  railroad  company  with  a 
single  wire  of  proper  size  and  quality,  and  provide  Morse  instruments 
at  certain  specified  stations  on  the  line  of  their  road. 

2.  The  telegraph  company  to  maintain  main  battery  for  working  said 
wire  day  and  night. 

3.  The  telegraph  company  to  keep  the  wire  erected  for  the  railroad 
company  in  order,  except  as  otherwise  provided. 

4.  All  receipts  for  messages  at  offices  opened  on  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road, by  either  party,  to  belong  to  the  telegraph  company. 
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5.  The  railroad  company  not  to  send  any  message  free  except  for 
its  own  agents  on  its  own  business. 

6.  At  all  stations  in  addition  to  those  named,  the  railroad  company 
to  supply  all  machinery  and  local  battery. 

7.  The  railroad  company  to  instruct  its  men  to  watch  the  line, 
straighten  poles,  re-set  the  same  when  down,  mend  wires,  and  report  to 
the  telegraph  company. 

8.  The  railroad  company  to  convey  and  distribute  wire  and  insula- 
tors and  all  other  material  free,  and  also  furnish  a  hand-car  for  string- 
ing wire. 

9.  The  two  companies  to  reciprocate  the  use  of  wires  when  those  of 
either  are  out  of  order,  but  railroad  wire  never  to  be  interrupted  when 
sending  railroad  business. 

10.  The  railroad  company  to  transport  all  instruments,  material  for 
repairs,  all  operators,  officers  and  agents  of  the  telegraph  company  free 
of  charge  when  on  business  of  the  company,  and  to  furnish  and  dis- 
tribute poles  when  line  has  to  be  renewed,  the  telegraph  company  set- 
ting and  insulating  the  same. 

11.  The  railroad  company  to  pay  for  stringing  the  railroad  wire  and 
insulating  the  same,  and  for  instruments,  etc.,  thirty  dollars  per  mile. 

12.  The  railroad  company  not  to  allow  any  other  telegraph  company 
to  build  a  telegraph  line  upon  its  property. 

13.  Railroad  telegraph  operators  may  accept  public  business  at  the 
ordinary  tariffs,  and  shall  account  for  the  same  to  the  telegraph  com- 
pany, but  no  messages  will  be  accepted  or  sent  to  interfere  with  railroad 
business. 

Of  course  the  terms  of  these  contracts  varied  with  circumstances. 
But  they  were  all  liberal.  They  bear  the  evidence  of  two  parties  whose 
interests  were  mutual,  cordially  and  liberally  providing  for  each  other's 
necessities.  Thus  the  rail  and  the  wire  became  indissoluble,  and  have 
carried  civilization  and  civilizing  influences  wherever  they  have  gone. 

Gen.  Stager's  reputation  among  railroad  men  was  increased  very 
sensibly  by  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  Fort  Wayne  railroad. 
Gen.  Stager  and  Gen.  T.  T.  Eckert  were  traveling  together  on  business 
of  the  company,  when  the  train   became,  from  some    cause,  disabled, 
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and  could  not  proceed.  After  waiting  for  a  time,  Gen.  Stager,  who 
was  never  partial  to  delays,  became  impatient,  and  asked  the  conductor 
if  he  would  order  an  engine  from  the  next  station  if  he  would  cut  the 
wire  and  send  the  order.  Consent  being  given,  the  wire  was  brought 
down  and  cut.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  on  the  touch  of  the  electric 
current  to  the  protruded  tongue,  that  useful  but  much  abused  member 
acts  in  all  respects  like  the  armature  of  a  magnet,  and,  with  each  im- 
pulse, protrudes  with  a  very  distinct  outward  motion,  withdrawing  itself 
as  soon  as  the  action  of  the  current  ceases.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
read  from  the  tongue's  motion  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet 
almost  as  readily  as  from  the  sound.  It  had  been  common  to  send  mes- 
sages by  cutting  the  line  wire  and  communicating  with  a  station  in  such  a 
way  as  to  require  only  the  answer  "yes"  or  "no,"  which  were  under- 
stood by  very  simple  signs  on  the  tongue,  usually  by  the  mere  presence 
or  absence  of  the  current,  or  by  the  letters  i.  i.  slowly  manipulated, 
but  no  one  had  ever  received  a  message  by  the  tongue's  motion  under 
electric  action,  and,  indeed,  it  is  given  to  very  few  men  to  see  their 
own  tongue.  This,  however,  was  now  to  be  done,  Gen.  Stager  enjoying 
this  unusual  natural  gift.  Taking  the  end  of  the  wire  in  one  hand,  and 
sending  his  message  in  the  usual  way,  by  tapping  upon  a  short  wire 
inserted  in  the  ground,  he  now  placed  the  line  wire  on  his  protruded 
tongue,  holding  the  other  in  his  hand,  and  looking  down  on  his  lingual 
armature,  a  feat  often  attempted  by  other  men  in  vain,  watched  for  its 
wiggle.  And  not  without  success,  for  after  undergoing  this  curious 
process  in  the  presence  of  a  merry  and  amused  multitude,  he  announced 
the  welcome  fact  that  the  asked  for  engine  had  been  ordered  to  be 
sent.  After  communicating  this  important  information,  however,  the 
assembled  passengers  were  astonished  to  hear  the  General  utter  a  pro- 
found shout  of  surprised  disgust,  accompanied  by  a  significant  exple- 
tive, which  he  had  probably  learned  of  Mr.  Sibley,  followed  by  the  per- 
formance of  an  original  and  very  dashing  minuette  no  one  had  ever 
before  seen  on  any  boards.  It  was  ascertained  that  this  was  caused  by 
an  unexpected  message  from  an  electric  cloud  overhead,  which  sent 
the  General,  to  use  a  favorite  phrase,  "spinning  on  his  ear."  His 
ability  as  a  dancer  was  well  known  before,  but  this  was  original,  unique 
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and  vigorous.  And  so  the  fame  of  him,  and  his  wondrous  tongue,  went 
over  all  the  region  round  about.  This  feat  of  Gen.  Stager  almost  sug- 
gests the  lines  of  Burns  — 

"  O  that  kind  Heaven  the  gift  would  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us, 
It  would  from  many  a  mischief  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  blessing  to  some  good  men  if  they  could 
be  quiet  observers  of  the  wagging  of  their  tongues. 

During  the  civil  war,  which  in  a  few  years  followed  these  important 
aquisitions  and  arrangements,  the  telegraph  lines  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  government,  and  placed  in 
Mr.  Stager's  control  for  military  purposes.  At  Gen.  McClellan's 
request,  also,  Mr.  Stager  accompanied  him  in  his  West  Virginia  cam- 
paign, establishing  the  first  field  system  of  telegraphs  during  the 
war.  When,  afterward.  Gen.  McClellan  was  transferred  to  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Stager  was  called  by  him  to  organize  the  military  tele- 
graph at  the  capital.  In  this  department  he  remained  until  November, 
1 86 1,  when  he  was  commissioned  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster, 
and  by  order  of  E.  M.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  appointed  Chief 
of  United  States  Military  Telegraphs.  He  was  subsequently  commis- 
sioned colonel  and  aid-de-camp,  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  war  de- 
partment, and  placed  in  charge  of  the  cypher  correspondence  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  cryptograph  used  in  this  correspondence,  and 
which  successfully  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the  enemy  to  translate,  was 
the  work  of  Mr.  Stager.  In  September,  1865,  he  was  breveted  briga- 
dier-general for  valuable  and  meritorious  services,  and  became  then 
known,  as  now,  as  General  Stager.  In  1869  he  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  Chicago,  after  refusing  the  general  superintendency  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  took  charge  of  the  immense 
territory  known  as  the  Central  Division,  which  now  extends  from 
New  York  to  Salt  Lake  City,  as  well  as  southward  to  and  including 
Texas,  this  latter  territory  being  under  the  vigorous  management  of 
Col.  R.  C.  Clowry  of  St.  Louis,  Gen.  Stager's  friend  and  assistant,  and 
who  stands  deservedly  high  with  the  company,  as  one  of  its  ablest  and 
most  reliable  executive  officers. 
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The  sagacity  shown  in  the  early  history  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  during  seven  years  of  which  its  entire  revenues  were 
devoted  to  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  its  property,  began  to 
produce  results  as  marked  as  marvelous.  The  following  are  the  divi- 
dends declared  up  to  the  close  of  1863  : 

percent,        capital       $369, 700 

369,700 

"     369^700 

379,700 

379,700 

385^700 

"    2,263,300 

2,329,500 

2,355,000 

2,355,000 

"    2,994,800 

"    2,979,300 

5 '993 5 400 
"^   5,962,600 

These  dividends  thus  following  in  rapid  succession  were  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  the  policy  pursued.  The  stock  dividends  were  based  on 
actual  mileage  of  restored  property  at  a  fair  valuation.  The  capital  of 
the  company  now  (May  i,  1864)  $10,066,900,  was  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  lines  of  which  the  company  had  become  owners.  There 
was  the  same  relation  between  capital  and  property  as  at  first. 

With  the  success,  however,  which  had  attended  the  operations  of  the 
company  thus  far,  there  came,  in  1864,  a  period  of  dangerous  excite- 
ment. So  much  money  had  been  made  by  holders  of  the  stock  hitherto, 
and  its  value  was  held  so  great,  that  its  possession,  even  in  minute 
quantities,  was  regarded  as  conferring  on  its  holders  all  the  golden  pos- 
sibilities of  Alladin's  lamp.  In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  head-quarters  of  the  company,  pianos,  guitars,  furniture  of 
various  kinds,  mortgages,  and  homesteads  were  converted  into  cash  to 
purchase  Western  Union  stock.  The  stock  at  one  time  rose  in  value 
to  225.  While  the  public  mind  was  thus  excited,  the  board  of  the 
company,  affected  by,  or  sympathizing  therein,  declared  a  stock  divi- 


Cash   dividend. 

Dec. 

I, 

1857, 

8.i     pe 

" 

April 

I, 

1858, 

5 

« 

July 

6, 

" 

8 

(( 

July 

24, 

" 

20 

Stock  dividend, 

Aug. 

19. 

" 

33 

" 

Sept. 

22 

" 

414-40 

Cash   dividend. 

1859, 
i860, 
1861, 

2 

'5 

5 

Stock  dividend. 

July 

16, 

1862, 

27.26 

Cash  dividend, 

1862, 

9 

Stock  dividend. 

Mch. 

i6, 

1863, 

100 

Cash   dividend, 

1863, 

9 

Stock  dividend. 

Dec. 

23> 

1863, 

33i 
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dend  of  one  hundred  percent,  increasing  the  capital  to  $21,063,400. 
It  was  clear  and  unmixed  water.  This  dividend,  after  a  few  years,  seri- 
ously endangered  the  stability  of  the  company,  and,  for  a  time,  rendered 
its  administration  obnoxious  and  perilous. 

One  of  the  most  successful  internal  and  economic  arrangements  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  which  was  established 
early  in  its  history,  has  been  its  supply  department.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  Mr.  William  Hunter,  its  present  cautious  and  prudent 
superintendent.  In  1855,  Mr.  Hunter  was  manager  at  Cincinnati. 
To  aid  Mr.  Elwood,  the  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  company, 
the  offices  along  the  Columbus,  Zanesville  and  other  railroads 
sent  their  reports  to  Mr.  Hunter,  then  manager  at  Cincinnati, 
where  they  were   adjusted,  and  the   balances  settled.      At    that  time 

each  office  bought  all  its  own 
petty  supplies,  and,  of  course, 
paid  therefor  the  highest  retail 
prices.  Mr.  Hunter  stopped  this 
by  buying  more  largely  for  him- 
self, which  he  was  able  to  do  at 
greatly  reduced  rates,  and  from 
which  he  supplied  the  offices  re- 
porting to  him.  Secretary  El- 
wood, who  was  a  zealous  econo- 
mist, quickly  saw  the  advantage 
thus  gained.  By  a  careful  com- 
putation it  was  found  that  a  large 
saving  could  be  effected  by  es- 
tablishing a  central  department 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies  for 
all  offices.  Mr.  Wade  thereupon  had  Mr.  Hunter  transferred  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Cleveland,  and  charged  him  with  this  duty,  which  grew,  even 
while  in  Cleveland,  to  vast  proportions,  and  saved  large  sums  of  money. 
So  successful,  indeed,  was  it,  that  a  few  years  after  its  origin,  the  Amer- 
ican Telegraph  Company,  hearing  of  its  success,  sent  Mr.  Joseph  Beach 
to  Cleveland   to  learn  the  system  on  which  it  was  conducted,  and  at 
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once  organized  a  similar  department  of  their  own.  At  one  time  under 
a  spasm  of  parsimony,  such  as  sometimes  afflicts  a  board  of  directors, 
the  purchasing  for  stationery  was  partly  taken  from  Mr.  Hunter's 
hands,  and  by  an  economy,  as  ridiculous  as  extreme,  inaugurated. 
But  it  soon  defeated  itself,  was  abandoned,  and  since  when,  no  inter- 
ference has,  to  any  considerable  extent,  been  attempted.  All  pur- 
chases, however,  are  closely  watched,  and  supplies  are  only  obtained 
under  competitive  bids  from  responsible  parties  in  response  to  public 
advertisement. 

The  Supply  Department  head-quarters  are  now  in  New  York,  to 
which  they  were  removed  in  1865,  and  occupy  convenient  quarters  in 
the  Western  Union  building.  Mr.  William  Hunter  is  still  the  efficient 
superintendent  and  purchasing  agent.  Mr.  A.  H.  Watson  is  the  court- 
eous and  popular  manager,  and  keeper  of  stores.  Mr.  Joseph  Beach, 
still  hale,  hearty  and  young,  keeps  the  accounts.  The  purchases,  which 
include  about  eight  hundred  distinct  articles,  average  about  $1,000,000 
per  annum,  about  three-quarters  of  which  pass  through  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Watson.  The  number  of  packages  sent  average  one  hundred  per 
day.  A  branch  office  was  sustained  for  a  time,  under  the  admirable 
management  of  Herbert  L.  Melton,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  was  discon- 
tinued. Mr.  Thomas  Orton  is  in  charge  of  a  branch  at  Chicago,  which 
was  organized  for  facility  of  distribution,  and  for  the  economical  pur- 
chase of  a  certain  class  of  supplies.  All  purchases,  however,  except  for 
articles  for  use  in  the  Pacific  Division,  are  paid  for  through  Mr.  Hunter^ 
who  by  a  long  and  exacting  service,  and  by  great  prudence  and  fidelity, 
has  established  himself  in  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  company. 

The  annual  consumption  of  a  few  of  the  chief  articles  furnished  by 
the  Supply  Department  now  (1877)  averages  as  follows  :  Battery  jars, 
38,000;  battery  copper,  1 1,000  lbs. ;  spelter,  220,000  lbs. ;  blue  vitriol, 
850,000  lbs.;  acids,  825  carboys;  coal,  1,700  tons;  pens,  5,000  gross; 
ink,  2,800  quarts;  cross-arms,  40,000  ;  folio  paper,  20,000  reams  ;  book 
paper,  2,400  reams ;  message  blanks,  40,000,000 ;  envelopes,  20,000,- 
000 ;  besides  supplies  of  240  various  printed  forms.  The  bulk  of 
these  supplies  is  provided  on  quarterly  requisitions,  and  requires  the 
labor  of  fourteen  persons. 
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As  1863  opened  upon  the  Company,  its  sun  was  at  the  meridian.  Just 
then,  however,  there  came  a  shadow  over  its  dial  which,  for  a  time, 
darkened  its  horizon.  While  Sibley  and  Wade  had  been  pushing  the 
conquests  of  the  company  on  every  side,  and  their  names  were  on  every 
lip,  a  man  of  clear  head,  of  untiring  fidelity,  of  keen,  scrutinizing, 
vigorous  intellect,  had  sat  at  the  central  office,  managed  its  accounts, 
and  held  control  of  the  fiscal  and  legal  affairs  of  the  company.  He 
was  an  exact  and  thorough  lawyer.  The  perfection  of  the  Western 
Union  contracts  show  his  fine  and  far  seeing  intellect,  and  the  practical 
quality  of  his  brain.  He  was  a  check  on  all  irregularities.  He  held 
all  agents  to  the  most  rigid  accountability.  Not  a  postage-stamp  was 
suffered  to  be  used  unless  on  company  business.  Isaac  R.  Elwood,  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  was  no  mean  factor  in  its 
growth  and  power.  He  was  practically,  in  a  special  sense,  its  manager. 
On  February  24,  1863,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  his  way  home,  seated  in 
a  cutter,  swiftly  drawn  over  the  crisp  snow,  the  pole  of  a  runaway 
sleigh  coming  up  behind,  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  so  injured  him 
that  he  died  February  27th.  His  death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  Company 
not  soon  removed.  He  was  everywhere  respected.  It  seemed  to  many 
who  knew  his  worth  and  work,  as  if  the  right  hand  of  the  Western 
Union  Company  had  been  broken.  After  a  brief  period,  however, 
Judge  O.  H.  Palmer,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  man  of  great  capacity  of 
labor,  legal  acumen,  and  steadiness  of  judgment  was  selected  to  fill  Mr. 
Elwood's  place.  This  he  retained  for  many  years,  and  conducted  the 
vast  business  intrusted  to  him,  with  distinguished  ability,  fidehty  and 
success. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
the  telegraph  to  the  pacific. 

WHILE  the  work  of  consolidation  of  telegraphic  interests  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  being  prosecuted  with 
earnestness  and  success,  and  Mr.  Wade's  mission  among  the  railroads 
of  the  west  had  developed  a  broad  and  hopeful  basis  of  future  strength, 
Mr.  Sibley,  with  true  pioneer  instinct  and  audacity,  had  his  eye  on  the 
Pacific.  The  popular  conception  of  the  intermediate  territory  between 
the  civilization  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  had  invested  the  whole 
region  with  the  character  of  a  vast,  rugged,  dangerous,  storm  rent  wilder- 
ness. The  picture  given  by  Fremont  of  the  struggles  of  himself  and 
exploring  party  with  the  terrific  tempests  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  were 
also  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men.  And  down  in  its  deep  ravines,  and 
up  along  its  water-courses,  and  lurking  among  its  rocks,  or  dashing 
through  its  valleys,  imagination  peopled  it  with  the  fiercest  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  lit  it  with  the  gleam  of  the  tomahawk,  or  purpled  it  with  the 
blood  of  the  scalping  knife.  And  yet  there  had  been  enough  knowl- 
edge obtained  of  the  physical  features  and  condition  of  this  vast  region 
to  render  its  early  domination  probable,  and  to  encourage  enterprise. 
The  quest  of  gold  had  led  to  a  removal  of  many  of  its  terrors.  Danger 
gave  fascination  to  its  search.  The  very  barrenness  also,  and  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  region  isolating  the  Pacific  slope  from  the  east,  rendered  cer- 
tain value  to  an  enterprise  which  by  iron  bands  and  tongues  of  fire 
would  give  the  commerce  of  the  two  oceans  identity  and  intercourse. 
It  was  one  of  those  sublime  opportunities  which  challenges  courage, 
wings  hope,  and  fires  ambition.     Mr.  Sibley  saw  in  it  a  possible  sue- 
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cess,  and  with  true  pluck  scoffed  at  the  danger  and  the  toil.  He  was 
confirmed  in  the  feasibility  of  the  project  of  a  telegraph  line  to  Cali- 
fornia by  a  thorough  investigation  through  military  and  other  sources, 
of  the  general  character  of  the  country  and  its  population,  and  he 
determined  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  its  construction. 

Mr.  Sibley  first  presented  the  proposition  to  construct  a  line  to  the 
Pacific  capacity  to  his  own  board  at  Rochester,  of  which  he  was  now  the 
official,  as  before  he  had  been  the  actual  president.  Its  members 
were  prudent,  enterprising  and  intelligent.  Some  of  them  were  not 
wanting  in  pioneer  audacity.  But  they  had  already  acquired  some- 
thing of  the  conservatism  of  success,  and  notwithstanding  the  elo- 
quent fervency  with  which  it  was  presented,  refused  their  assent  to 
the  undertaking  as  a  company  venture.  At  this  Sibley  fretted.  Over 
and  over  again  he  pressed  it  on  them,  with  a  Avarmth  and  power 
of  rugged  expletive  characteristically  his  own.  But  he  pressed  it  in 
vain.  By  some  it  was  opposed  because  they  were  unequal  to  the 
conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  work.  By  the  majority,  who  ac- 
knowledged its  importance,  it  was  nevertheless  deemed  too  hazardous 
a  venture  to  be  undertaken  by  a  company  having  the  care  of  so  many 
interests,  and  which  was  not  yet  thoroughly  established  in  some  of  its 
undertakings.  It  was  thought  that  if  undertaken  at  all,  it  ought  to  be 
done  by  an  outside  organization  in  which  the  company  might  be  prop- 
erly represented,  whose  failure  would  not  imperil  their  own  existence, 
or  destroy  the  growing  prestige  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. There  was  solid  wisdom  in  this.  It  led  ultimately  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  scheme  and  its  plan  of  procedure.  Meantime,  however, 
Mr.  Sibley  fretted  at  the  apparent  timidity  of  his  associates,  and  nerv- 
ously told  them :  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  won't  join  hands  with  me  in  this 
thing,  I'll  go  it  alone !  " 

On  August  10,  1857,  Mr.  Sibley  brought  his  Pacific  project  be- 
fore the  North  American  Telegraph  Association.  This  he  did  with 
great  earnestness  and  passionate  eloquence.  The  magnitude  and  value 
of  the  work  was  evident.  Additional  information  had  robbed  it  of 
much  of  its  supposed  difficulty  and  peril.  It  was  felt,  also,  that  if 
undertaken,  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  prosecuted  so  that,  in 
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the  event  of  success,  existing  companies  would  not  be  unfavorably 
shadowed,  or  their  interests  endangered  thereby.  Such  a  line,  especi- 
ally if  aided  by  the  general  government,  which  Mr.  Sibley  had  sug- 
gested as  possibly  necessary,  it  was  readily  perceived  would  give  to  any 
one  company  undertaking  it,  if  successful,  a  dominating  power.  There 
was  already  much  unuttered  jealousy  of  "Western  Union"  influence, 
and  restlessness  therefrom  among  the  companies.  A  resolution  was, 
therefore,  carefully  framed  and  passed,  appointing  a  committee  consisting 
of  Francis  Morris,  Charles  A.  Mann,  Hiram  Sibley,  Norvin  Green,  J.  D. 
Caton  and  J.  Howells  to  devise  measures  by  which  the  work  might  be 
prosecuted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association.  This  action,  how- 
ever, bore  no  practical  fruit.  The  Association  had  no  executive  func- 
tions, and  on  the  presentation  of  the  enterprise  to  the  individual 
companies,  not  one  of  them  would  risk  a  dollar  in  the  undertaking. 

In  i860  Mr.  Sibley,  nothing  daunted,  applied  to  Congress.  Many  things 
united  to  favor  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  The  government  was  already 
feeling  the  urgent  need  of  being  able  to  reach  its  distant  forts.  There 
was  a  growing  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  population  of  California 
for  some  quicker  mode  of  union  with  the  east,  than  by  the  long  jour- 
ney by  Darien.  There  was,  also,  at  that  important  epoch,  strong  polit- 
ical reasons  affecting  the  autonomy  of  the  country,  which  made  speedy 
intercourse  with  California  in  the  highest  degree  desirable.  The  means 
had  not  been  apparent,  but  the  necessity  was  real  and  vivid. 

In  proceeding  to  Washington,  Mr.  Sibley,  feeling  the  need  of  per- 
sonal aid,  took  with  him  Isaac  Butts,  a  member  of  his  board,  the  editor 
of  the  leading  Democratic  journal  of  western  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  introduced  by  him  to  the  leaders  of  influence  and  debate 
in  the  national  Congress.  He  also  induced  Samuel  Bowles,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  to  accompany  him  to  aid  him  in  reaching  other  influential 
parties  in  furtherance  of  his  object.  Beyond  the  introduction  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  one  or  two  others,  however,  Mr.  Butts'  mission 
was  not  fruitful.  Mr.  Bowles  was  much  more  useful  in  directing  Mr. 
Sibley's  arrangements,  and  also  in  conducting  him  to  the  men  who  had 
supreme  influence  in  national  legislation.  Mr.  Sibley's  best  friends, 
however,  in  this  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  needs  of  the  nation, 
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were  the  enterprise  he  had  come  to  plead,  and  his  personal  enthusiasm. 
He  everywhere  secured  a  courteous  hearing,  and  much  personal  respect 
and  admiration.  The  project,  now  felt  to  be  practicable  and  timely, 
spoke  for  itself.     The  day  of  ridicule  had  passed. 

Fortunately,  also,  for  the  undertaking,  Hon.  Howell  Cobb  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  a  man  of  practical  intelligence,  of  quick  and  broad 
discernment,  and  who  gave  Mr.  Sibley  his  hearty  support.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  other  men  in  Washington  holding  the  reins  of  legislative 
influence,  who  quickly  discerned  the  greal  political  value  of  Sibley's 
project,  and  admired  the  courage  and  faith  with  which  he  presented  it. 

After  a  brief  period,  during  which  the  subject  was  closely  scrutinized 
by  a  Congressional  committee,  who  unanimously  and  warmly  recom- 
mended it  to  Congress,  an  act  was  passed  June  16,  i860,  "to  facilitate 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  by  electric 
telegraph."  In  this  act  was  included  the  payment  during  ten  years 
of  an  annual  subsidy  of  ^40,000.  The  official  acceptance  of  Mr.  Sib- 
ley's offer  to  construct  the  Pacific  line  was  communicated  by  Secretary 
Cobb,  September  22,  i860.    Mr.  Sibley's  success  thus  far  was  complete. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  which  had  been  passed,  on  November  i, 
1 86 1,  a  contract  was  executed  by  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Chase,  who  had 
become  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  who  warmly  supported  the 
undertaking,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hiram  Sibley  on  his  own  behalf  on 
the  other,  for  the  building  of  the  whole  line.  The  stipulations  of  this 
contract  were  as  follows  : 

1.  It  was  to  be  completed  within  ten  years  following  July  31,  i860. 

2.  Government  was  to  have  preferential  use  of  the  line  between 
Washington,  New  Orleans,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  and  from 
San  Francisco,  and  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  ^40,000  for  ten  years.  Should 
the  business  transmitted  for  the  government,  at  ordinary  rates,  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  the  excess  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
for  allowance. 

3.  The  tariff  between  Brownsville  on  the  Missouri  river  and  San 
Francisco,  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  for  ten  words. 

4.  Messages  to  be  sent  free,  during  the  payment  of  the  subsidy,  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Coast  Survey,  and  the  National  Observatory. 
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Mr.  Sibley  gave  as  bondsmen  for  the  due  performance  of  this 
contract,  Joseph  Medbery,  Isaac  Butts,  Isaac  R.  Elwood,  Samuel  L. 
Selden,  Don  Alonzo  Watson,  Henry  S.  Potter,  J.  H.  Wade  and  Ezra 
Cornell. 

Meanwhile  California,  learning  what  had  been  done  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  was  stirred  to  action.  The  California  State  Telegraph 
Company  had  for  some  time  been  successfully  at  work  under  a  liberal 
charter,  connecting  the  towns  of  the  Pacific  coast.  An  appeal  was 
now  determined  to  be  made  for  aid  to  construct  an  overland  line  to 
the  east,  in  furtherance  of  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Sibley's  move- 
ment. The  legislature  promptly  granted  $100,000  for  this  purpose. 
On  both  sides  of  the  great  central  wilderness,  therefore,  the  connection 
by  telegraph  was  earnestly  pressed,  aided  and  hoped  for. 

After  securing  these  important  legislative  arrangements,  at  an  interview 
of  parties  from  California  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
it  was  decided  that  the  work  should  be  commenced  without  delay.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company  and  the  West- 
ern Union  Company  should,  respectively,  extend  their  lines  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  there  connect.  At  the  same  time,  January  11,  1861,  the 
"  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  "  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  carry  out 
the  Sibley  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  to  whom  the  Sibley  contract  was  assigned.  The  names  of 
the  corporators  were  Hiram  Sibley,  Isaac  Butts,  Jeptha  H.  Wade, 
Isaac  R.  Elwood,  Charles  M.  Stebbins,  Thomas  R.  Walker,  John  H. 
Berryhill,  Edward  Creighton,  Samuel  L.  Selden,  Theodore  Adams, 
John  H.  Harman,  Benj.  F.  Ficklin,  Albert  W.  Bee,  James  S.  Graham, 
and  Joseph  Medbery.  At  a  later  period,  Orville  Clarke,  D.  A.  Wat- 
son, Geo.  H.  Mumford  and  O.  H.  Palmer  entered  the  company 
as  members  of  its  board  of  directors.  Of  this  company,  Jeptha  H. 
Wade  was  made  President,  and  into  the  work  of  which  he  at  once 
devoted  himself  with  characteristic  shrewdness,  vigor  and  skill.  Hiram 
Sibley  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  Isaac  R.  Elwood,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Hiram  Sibley,  Isaac  Butts,  Samuel  L.  Selden  and  Joseph 
Medbery  were  made  an  executive  committee. 
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Following,  also,  the  example  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, the  Overland  Telegraph  Company  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco  to  carry  out  the  obligation  of  the  California  State  Telegraph 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000.  The  stock  was  taken  chiefly 
by  members  of  the  latter  company.  Under  this  organization  the  work 
of  construction  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  Salt  Lake  City,  under  the 
compact  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Gamble.  In  its  prosecution  James 
Street  was  made  general  agent,  and  I.  M.  Hubbard  superintendent  of 
construction. 

The  most  important  act  in  the  commencement  of  operations  was 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  route.  A  false  step  in  this  might  prove  fatal 
to  the  enterprise.  It  was  determined  to  make  a  thorough  examination, 
and  under  various  parties  several  routes  were  examined,  prepared,  and 
rejected.  As  early  as  1859,  Edward  Creighton,  a  well-known  line 
builder  and  contractor,  had  been  ordered  to  examine  the  route  by  way 
of  Fort  Smith.  He  also  examined  a  route  by  way  of  Memphis.  Both 
of  these  were  rejected.  In  the  winter  of  i860,  however,  Mr.  Creighton 
surveyed  the  route  from  Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  via  Fort  Kearney,  Lara- 
mie, South  Pass,  Forts  Crittenden  and  Churchill,  across  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  to  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.  He  traversed  the 
whole  route  personally,  riding  on  mules.  He  made  his  report  April 
12,  1861,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  its  construction  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  That  settled  the  question  of  route.  Mr.  Creighton 's 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  route  by  Omaha  and  Laramie  adopted. 

Active  measures  were  now  taken  to  carry  out  the  contract.  To  stim- 
ulate emulation  in  the  construction,  and  enlist  co-operation,  it  was 
agreed  : 

1.  That  Sibley,  /.  e.,  The  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  should  build 
the  line  from  Brownsville  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  that  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Telegraph  Company  should  build  from  San  Francisco  to 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  the  route  of  the  line  to  be  south  of  Salt  Lake. 

2.  The  party  first  reaching  Salt  Lake  City  was  to  retain  the  full  tariff 
received  for  messages  between  Brownsville  and  San  Francisco,  and  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  except  one  dollar  on  St.  Louis 
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messages,  which  was  the  tariff  between  St.  Louis  and  Brownsville,  until 
the  line  was  complete. 

3.  The  party  arriving  with  their  completed  line  at  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  four  months  in  advance  of  the  other,  was  to  receive  for  every  day 
thereafter  from  the  other  party,  until  the  line  was  finished,  fifty  dollars 
per  day. 

4.  Mr.  Sibley  was  to  transfer  his  personal  contract  into  the  hands  of 
a  company  to  be  called  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  and  which 
was  incorporated  under  an  act  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  dated 
January  11,  1861,  which  would  carry  all  the  rights  he  had  acquired. 

The  tariff  and  its  division  was  equitably  arranged.  The  patent 
rights  under  the  Morse  and  Hughes  patents,  both  of  which  had  been 
acquired,  were  to  be  held  in  common.  Mr.  Wade  went  meanwhile  to 
California,  and,  with  great  skill  and  wisdom,  united  the  various  tele- 
graph interests  of  the  State,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  for  effective 
development. 

The  objections  which  had  been  urged  in  the  east  against  building 
the  line  to  California,  which  had  kept  parties  most  deeply  in  interest 
from  taking  hold  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  who  felt  safest  in  letting 
Sibley  "  go  it  alone."  were : 

1.  That  there  were  no  poles  to  be  had  along  the  route,  and  could  be 
provided  only  at  excessive  cost.  This  was  only  partly  true.  Some- 
times transportation  was  necessary  from  considerable  distances.  But 
the  difficulty  was  not  formidable,  although  transportation  sometimes  ex- 
tended two  hundred  miles  over  a  country  without  roads,  mountainous 
and  dangerous  to  travel. 

2.  That  the  Indians  would  not  allow  the  wire  to  remain  up,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  watched  or  overawed.  This  fear  was  not  realized 
until  the  hostile  tribes  learned  of  its  connection  with  army  operations, 
when,  for  a  time,  much  trouble  ensued.  The  removal  of  the  line  to  the 
railroad  at  a  later  period  stopped  all  difficulty  of  this  character.  The 
Indians  were  generally  friendly.  Some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  still  send 
Mr.  Sibley  gifts  of  live  deer  and  antelopes  in  token  of  their  good  will. 

3.  That  the  business  with  California  could  not  be  made  profitable, 
because  of  the  immense  wilderness  intervening  in  which  there  was  no 
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population,  and  where,  of  course,  no  business  could  be  expected.  This 
has  proved  a  delusion.  The  whole  interior  region,  so  long  waste  and 
dreaded,  is  now  alive  with  a  rapidly  enlarging  population.  Every  cause 
of  apprehension  fled  with  the  presence  of  brave  men,  and  well  directed 
endeavor. 

The  specifications  for  the  construction  of  the  line  were  carefully  pre- 
pared and  minute.  It  required,  among  other  particulars,  that  it  be  built 
with  not  less  than  twenty-five  poles  per  mile,  of  durable  material;  that 
the  iron  wire  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  the  whole  line 
should  be  insulated  in  the  best  manner  then  known.  It  was  to  be  pro- 
vided with  repeaters  either  of  the  "  Hicks  "  or  of  the  "  Farmer  and 
Woodman  "  patent,  so  as  to  enable  communication  to  be  carried  on  by 
either  party,  at  least  as  far  as  the  junction  of  their  respective  lines,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  without  re-writing.  The  whole  structure  was  to  be  finished 
by  July  31,  1862,  unless  Congress  should  extend  the  time  on  account 
of  any  necessity  which  might  arise.  The  subsidy  of  the  United  States 
government  of  $40,000  per  annum,  was  to  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of 
sixty  per  cent  for  the  lines  east  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  forty  per  cent 
for  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company,  until  the  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts should  exceed  $70,000  per  annum  on  the  California  State  line, 
when  their  proportion  was  to  be  thirty  per  cent  instead  of  forty.  Bal- 
ances due  were  to  be  paid  in  gold.  The  parties  could  select  any  route. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  agreed  to  convey  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  contract,  the  Morse  and  Hughes  patents,  so  far  as  they 
possessed  or  might  possess  them. 

All  details  having  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  large  gangs  of  men 
were  organized  to  commence  the  work  at  different  points.  A  number 
of  active  men  were  started  after  poles.  Others  gathered  together  and 
distributed  the  material.  Nearly  one  thousand  oxen  were  found  neces- 
sary for  the  transportation  of  the  camps,  food,  wire  and  poles  for  the 
different  parties  who  on  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  broke  ground  in  the 
construction  of  the  telegraph  to  the  Pacific.  In  California,  Mr.  Gamble 
divided  his  forces  into  two,  one  starting  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  one 
from  Carson.  The  section  east  of  Salt  Lake  City  was  also  divided, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Stebbins  building  from  Salt  Lake  City  eastward  four  hun- 
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dred  miles,  and  Mr.  Creighton  the  remaining  seven  hundred  miles  to 
Omaha  via  Julesburgh. 

The  popular  conception  had  fixed  upon  two  years  as  the  shortest 
period  for  the  completion  of  a  work  so  difficult  and  extensive.  The 
section  from  Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  City,  commenced  July  4th,  was  fin- 
ished October  24th  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Gamble's  section,  which  had 
many  serious  difficulties  to  surmount,  was  completed  October  26th,  only 
two  days  later  than  the  eastern. 

The  announcement,  therefore,  on  November  15  th,  communicated  by 
telegraph  to  the  presses  of  both  the  great  seaboards,  that  the  line  was 
complete  and  in  operation  from  ocean  to  ocean,  only  four  months 
AND  ELEVEN  DAYS  after  its  commencement,  struck  the  public  mind 
with  amazement.  It  was  an  achievement  of  which  the  parties  might 
well  be  proud.  Its  announcement  was  received  with  demonstrations 
of  great  joy.  The  papers  were  ablaze  with  congratulations  and  com- 
mendation of  the  vigor  and  skill  which  had  brought  the  enterprise  to 
so  triumphant  a  close. 

To  Mr.  Sibley  it  was  a  day  of  triumph.  The  success  was  complete. 
It  was  essentially  his  work.  In  an  important  sense  he  had  "done  it 
alone."  No  man  could  rob  him  of  his  well  earned  honor.  He  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly.  The  triumphant  result  was  only  less  ascribable  to  Mr. 
Wade,  under  whose  masterly  directions  the  whole  work  had  been  exe- 
cuted. The  plan  of  its  execution,  in  all  its  important  details,  were  his, 
and  he  was  not  forgotten  amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  which  peeled  out 
the  national  joy  at  the  union  of  the  world's  great  seas  by  the  magic 
belt  of  fire  which  now  united  them. 

To  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  the  Overland  Telegraph 
line  was  a  vast  accession  of  strength  and  prestige.  Its  line  now 
extended  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Its  business  was  large,  its  outlook  bril- 
liant, its  position  impregnable,  its  influence  immense.  It  stood  confes- 
sedly one  of  the  vastest  and  most  comprehensive  of  the  private  enter- 
prises of  the  world. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many,  no  line  ever  constructed  on 
the  continent  became  so  immediately  and  largely  profitable,  as  the  line 
thus  built.     Only  a  fraction  of  the  capital,  in  all  fifteen  per  cent,  was 
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raised  by  assessment.  It  was  the  basis  of  several  fortunes.  On  March 
15,  1863,  the  capital  was  increased  to  $3,000,000,  and  the  increase  dis- 
tributed among  the  stockholders.  Edward  Creighton,  the  eastern 
builder,  who  was  a  large  subscriber  to  the  stock,  became  soon  after  pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth.  This  was  derived  partly  from  his  telegraph 
stock,  which  came  to  be  capitalized  at  twenty  times  its  cost,  and  was 
afterward  doubled,  and  largely  from  gold  mining,  and  the  raising  of 
immense  herds  of  cattle  on  the  western  plains,  to  which  his  telegraph 
work  led  him.  He  settled  in  Omaha,  founded  a  bank  there,  became 
known  throughout  the  west  as  a  man  of  large  wealth,  and  died  Novem- 
ber 6,  1874. 

On  March  17,  1864,  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  which  had  been 
organized  to  carry  out  the  Sibley  contract,  was  merged  with  that  of 
the  Western  Union  Company,  by  an  issue  of  $3,000,000  of  Western 
Union  Company  stock  in  exchange  for  its  own.  In  1866  it  was  repre- 
sented by  six  millions  of  the  capital  of  the  company  which,  in  two 
years  thereafter,  had  nothing  to  show  for  the  issue  but  the  debris  of  a 
line  abandoned,  because  of  the  necessity  for  a  new  structure  along  the 
line  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  which  was  built,  under  the  administration 
of  President  William  Orton,  from  the  revenues  of  the  company. 

On  June  12,  1866,  the  Western  Union  Company  purchased  a  control- 
ling amount  of  the  stock  of  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company, 
into  which  the  Overland  Telegraph  Company,  after  its  mission  had  been 
completed,  had  been  absorbed,  thus  securing  control  of  the  entire  route 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Under  the  skillful  manipulation  of 
Mr.  Wade,  the  telegraphs  of  the  Pacific  coast  were  federated  and  be- 
came part  of  the  general  system  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. Thus  the  entire  west,  with  its  swelling  population  and  vast 
possibilities  of  enlargement,  became  the  field  of  its  future  development 
and  power,  a  trust  broad  enough  and  comprehensive  enough  to  give 
both  dignity  and  grandeur  to  its  administration. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
california. 

IV  "T  O  territory  m  the  Union  apparently  needed  the  telegraph  more 
JL^  than  the  great  States  starting  up  into  life  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Nowhere,  however,  was  it  taken  up  with  more  seeming  reluctance.  The 
condition  of  society  there  at  the  period  when  the  telegraph  was  first 
presented  for  public  employment,  was  too  chaotic  to  favor  it,  and 
money  sought  more  productive  channels. 

The  first  movement  to  put  the  telegraph  in  operation  in  California,  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Oliver  C.  Allen  and  Clark  Burnham  of  New  York. 
These  gentlemen  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  California  in  1852,  a 
franchise  giving  them  the  exclusive  right  to  operate  a  line  between  San 
Francisco,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  Sacramento  and  Marysville,  for  the  term 
of  fifteen  years,  provided  the  line  was  completed  by  November  i,  1853. 
In  the  fall  of  1852  the  "  California  Telegraph  Company  "  was  organ- 
ized under  this  grant.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Burnham  were  the  corporators. 
The  officers  elected  were  John  Middleton,  President,  Joseph  C.  Palmer, 
Treasurer,  James  C.  L.  Wadsworth,  Secretary.  The  directors  were 
Franklin  C.  Gray,  John  W.  Dwinelle,  Sol.  A.  Sharp,  A.  J.  Bowie,  J.  M. 
Estell,  Lucien  Hermann,  John  A.  Reid  and  John  C.  Fall.  But  money 
at  that  period  was  worth  five  to  ten  per  cent  a  month.  The  telegraph 
promised  no  such  returns,  and  1852  went  out  with  nothing  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  another  unsuccessful  movement  was  made. 
Meanwhile,  however,  J.  E.  Strong  canvassed  the  mining  towns  of 
Nevada,  Grass  Valley  and  Auburn,  and  secured    funds  sufficient  to 
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erect  a  wire  upon  trees  between  these  places.  It  went  into  operation 
in  July,  1853,  and  was  the  first  line  of  telegraph  erected  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  insulation  was  of  pitch-pine. blocks,  with  suspended  hooks, 
which  were  soon  found  useless. 

In  1853  the  California  Telegraph  Company  was  re-organized  and 
re-incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  "  California  State  Tele- 
graph Company."  This  company  purchased  of  Allen  and  Burnham 
their  franchises  and  material.  The  officers  elected  were  John  Middle- 
ton,  President,  Joseph  C.  Palmer,  Treasurer,  S.  A.  Sharp,  Secretary ; 
directors,  S.  P.  Dewey,  Charles  W.  Cook,  A.  J.  Bowie,  H.  W.  Carpen- 
tier.  The  company,  thus  re-organized,  meant  business.  It  was  at  once 
determined  to  construct  a  line  along  the  then  highway  of  travel  follow- 
ing the  stage  line  to  Marysville  by  way  of  Sacramento.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  contract  was  e.xecuted  with  Walter  M.  Rockwell,  an  energetic, 
reliable  man,  to  construct  the  entire  line,  which  was  to  be  "  mounted  " 
with  two  wires  —  one  for  "  up  "  and  one  for  "  down  "  business.  There 
seems  to  have  been  little  perception  of  the  permanent  value  of  the 
undertaking,  for  the  builder  was  allowed  to  erect  the  line  of  almost  any 
material,  and  he  used,  indifferently,  redwood,  and  pine  and  willow  sap- 
lings. The  first  section  was  erected  between  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose.  It  did  not  then  dawn  upon  the  public  mind  that  this  frail  struc- 
ture was  the  first  outstretching  link  which  was  soon  to  bind  the  peoples 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  in  fraternal  intercourse. 

When  the  wire  came  to  be  erected,  there  entered  into  the  service 
James  Gamble,  now  well  known  as  the  able  and  discreet  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  great  Pacific  Division  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  embracing  the  entire  Pacific  slope  beyond  Utah.  He 
was  energetic,  shrewd  and  practical,  and  had  left  his  home,  at  Alton, 
111.,  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  Mecca  of  the  Golden  Gate.  He  erected 
the  first  wire  of  the  new  line.  The  first  message  sent  over  it  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Gamble  and  received  by  Charles  Bulkley  of  the  Collins 
expedition.  It  was  sent  from  a  valley  twenty-five  miles  out  from  San 
Francisco,  where  the  banker  Ralston  afterward  erected  his  palatial 
home.  Gamble,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  had  to  use  a  keg 
of  water  to  secure  a  ground  connection !     There  was  a  much  simpler 
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mode  in  the  east  for  such  purposes.  Mr.  Gamble  thought  the  soil  too 
dry  for  the  eastern  method,  the  plan  of  which  he  understood.  The 
line  was  completed  to  Marysville,  October  26,  1853.  The  tariff  was 
^2  for  ten  words  between  San  Francisco,  Stockton,  Sacramento  and 
Marysville,  and  $1  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose.  When  the 
line  was  completed,  Mr.  Gamble  became  manager  at  Sacramento. 

The  Alta  Telegraph  Company  was  organized  in  1853,  and  erected 
a  connecting  line  from  Sacramento  to  Nevada  City,  which  was  after- 
ward extended  to  all  the  principal  mining  towns,  and  subsequently  to 
San  Francisco,  when  it  entered  into  competition  with  the  California 
State  Telegraph  Company.  J-  E.  Strong  had  been  superintendent  and 
general  manager  of  this  company  for  three  years,  when  it  was  placed 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Gamble,  who  resigned  his  post  at  Sacra- 
mento for  that  purpose. 

In  1856  the  Northern  Telegraph  Company  was  organized  to  con- 
struct a  line  between  Marysville  and  Yreka,  and  which  was  constructed 
under  the  management  of  J.  E.  Strong  and  I.  M.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Strong  soon  withdrew  from  this  company  and  wenc  to  Oregon  to  at- 
tempt to  build  a  line  through  the  then  wilderness  to  Portland.  While 
he  was  thus  occupied,  Superintendent  Gamble  succeeded  in  making  a 
through  connection  of  the  Alta  California  line  to  San  Francisco  via 
Benicia  and  Oakland  by  cables  crossing  the  straits  at  Benicia  and  the 
bay  between  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 

The  cables,  however,  were  of  a  very  frail  character,  and  the  connec- 
tion was  not  permanent.  The  Alta  Telegraph  Company's  business  was 
also  small  and  irregular,  and  its  lines  soon  afterward  fell  into  the  hands 
of  two  residents  of  San  Francisco  named  J.  M.  and  R.  H.  McDonald. 
Owing  to  competition  and  the  unreliable  character  of  the  lines  of  the 
California  State  Telegraph  Company,  its  business  also  declined,  and  the 
management  was  offered  to  Mr.  Gamble,  who  became  its  Superintendent 
and  Secretary.  Meanwhile  the  cables  of  the  Alta  Company  having 
wholly  failed,  their  lines  were  extended  round  the  bay  via  San  Jose  to 
San  Francisco,  thus  trespassing  on  the  franchises  of  the  California  Siate 
Telegraph  Company.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1857.  The  California 
State  Telegraph  Company  immediately  commenced  suits  to  protect  its 
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rights.  A  spirited  competition  and  litigation  ensued,  until  July,  i860, 
when,  wearied  of  a  ruinous  warfare,  the  Alta  Company  became  merged 
into  the  California  State  Company.  C.  C.  Butler,  who  was  starved  out 
of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  who  afterward  became  manager  of  the  Bain 
line  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  made  secretary  of  the  California  State  Com- 
pany in  1856. 

In  1859,  Charles  Simmons  and  William  Blanchard  took  to  California 
two  of  the  combination  printing  telegraph  instruments,  with  the  idea  of 
introducing  them  into  the  telegraph  system  of  the  Pacific  coast.  To 
test  their  value,  a  wire  was  assigned  to  them  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  by  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company,  and  for  a 
time  the  printing  instruments  were  worked  with  more  or  less  success. 
But  they  were  not  needed.  The  Morse  mechanism  was  preferred. 
No  other  has  since  then  been  employed. 

At  one  time  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  somewhat  extensively, 
what  is  known  as  "  American  Compound  Wire,"  that  is,  a  steel  wire 
of  small  size,  covered  with  a  skin  of  copper,  the  superior  conducting 
power  of  the  copper  compensating  for  the  reduced  size  of  the  other. 
But  it  was  only  used  to  a  limited  extent,  and  proved  a  failure.  The 
sea  fogs  and  rain  found  their  way  to  the  steel,  and  rapid  corrosion 
ensued.  Most  of  it  has  been  removed.  It  is  now  manufactured  on  a 
new  plan  which  may  yet  secure  its  large  employment. 

In  the  winter  of  i860,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade,  the  agent  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  and  broached  the 
idea  of  an  overland  telegraph  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  States. 
The  proposition  was  heartily  received.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Northern 
Telegraph  Company,  whose  lines  extended  from  Marysville  to  Yreka, 
under  the  management  of  I.  M.  Hubbard ;  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Telegraph  Company,  whose  lines  extended  from  San  Jose  to  Los 
Angelos,  under  the  management  of  James  Street;  and  the  Placerville 
AND  Humboldt  Telegraph  Company,  whose  lines  extended  from 
Placerville  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  under  the  management  of  Fred.  A. 
Bee ;  were  merged  into  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company,  with  a 
united  capital  of  $1,250,000,  with  the  following  officers:  President,  H. 
W.  Carpentier;  Vice-President,  J.  Mora  Moss;  Secretary,  E.  S.  Miller; 
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Treasurer,  R.  E.  Brewster;  General  Superintendent,  James  Gamble, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  George  S.  Ladd. 

As  soon  as  the  project  of  a  line  to  the  eastern  seaboard  took  form, 
an  application  was  made  to  the  legislature  for  aid  to  construct  the 
Western  section.  This  was  regarded  with  favor,  and  April  27,  i860, 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  granted  for  that  purpose.  Acting 
on  the  plan  of  the  eastern  company,  an  organization  was  effected  for 
the  construction  of  the  overland  line,  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  and 
named  the  "  Overland  Telegraph  Company."  The  shares  were  promptly 
taken  by  the  shareholders  of  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company, 
and  its  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  became  the  officers  of  the 
new  company.  James  Street  was  made  general  agent,  I.  M.  Hubbard, 
superintendent  of  construction,  and  James  Gamble,  General  Superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Gamble  was  left  to  direct  the  entire  work.  It  was  a  post 
of  great  responsibility,  but  was  carried  out  with  skill,  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm to  its  successful  completion.  It  was  built  in  two  sections,  starting 
from  Salt  Lake  City  and  Carson,  and  finished  October  26th  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  two  days  after  the  eastern  parties  had  arrived  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  On  its  completion,  the  Overland  Telegraph  Company  was  merged 
into  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company,  November  6,  1861,  with 
a  united  capital  of  $2, 500,000.  In  April,  1862,  George  S.  Ladd,  who 
entered  the  service  in  1857,  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Company 

The  completion  of  the  line  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  caused, 
as  already  mentioned,  general  joy.  It  was  an  event  of  great  political 
and  commercial  importance  to  California.  A  large  and  lucrative  busi- 
ness followed  its  opening.  The  success  of  its  construction  revealed 
the  possibility  of  a  railroad,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  laying  of  the 
iron  rail.  They  now  work  together  in  a  grand  mission  of  union  and 
commerce. 

Up  to  1863  no  telegraphic  connection  had  been  made  with  Oregon. 
J.  E.  Strong  had  started  a  line  thither,  but  not  succeeding,  conveyed 
it  to  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company,  who  in  1864  extended  it 
through  Washington  Territory  to  Victoria  on  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
also  along  the  sound  to  Frazer's  river  as  far  as  New  Westminster,  the 
capital  of  British  Columbia.     This  work  was  executed  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  R.  R.  Haines,  as  District  Superintendent,  and  was  one  of 
exceeding  difficulty,  the  route  being  densely  timbered,  without  roads 
or  even  trails,  and  much  of  it  through  swamps  and  marshes. 

In  September,  1865,  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company  showed  its 
hand  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  directed  James  Street  to  build  a  line  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Missouri  river.  Mr.  Gamble  resigned  his  position 
as  general  superintendent  of  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company, 
to  take  charge  of  this  work,  which  was  pushed  with  so  much  vigor  that 
in  January,  1866,  it  was  completed  to  Virginia  City,  and,  during  the 
spring,  was  completed  as  far  as  Salt  Lake  City.  Just  then  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  having  purchased  a  control  in  the  stock 
of  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company,  offered  terms  of  con- 
solidation with  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company.  These  were 
accepted.  The  proposed  opposition  across  the  continent  thereupon 
ceased. 

In  January,  1867,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  decided 
to  take  direct  control  of  the  lines  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company,  January  16,  1867, 
George  Hart  Mumford  was  elected  President ;  Henry  Haight,  Vice- 
President  ;  George  S.  Ladd,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ;  James  Gamble, 
General  Superintendent.  In  May,  1867,  the  lines  of  the  California 
State  Telegraph  Company  were  formally  leased  to  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  since  which  all  the  principal  lines  on  the  Pacific 
coast  have  been  worked  as  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  work  that  Mr.  George  Hart  Mumford, 
afterward  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  began  his  telegraphic  career,  and  whose  melancholy 
death  in  Paris,  July  25,  1875,  broke  so  many  hopes  which  had  been 
formed  respecting  him.  He  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1840.  His 
education  was  completed  at  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  with  great 
honor.  He  practiced  law  for  a  brief  period  in  the  office  of  his  uncle. 
Judge  O.  H.  Palmer,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  was  sent  to  California  in 
1864,  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  to  evoke  order  out  of  the 
chaos  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Russian   Extension   enterprise   had 
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become  involved.  By  his  discreet  and  vigorous  management  he  saved 
to  the  Western  Union  Company  a  large  amount  of  property,  and 
released,  with  acknowledged  skill,  the  entanglements  to  which  the 
sudden  termination  of  that  great  work  had  given  rise. 

In  1865  Mr.  Mumford  returned  to  California,  charged  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company,  now,  under  the 
masterly  arrangements  originated  by  Mr.  Wade,  in  control  of  the  tele- 
graph lines  of  the  Pacific  coast.  This  was  a  work  of  extreme  delicacy. 
It  required  both  nerve  and  prudence.  He  was  appointed  General  Agent 
of  the  Western  Union  Company  on  the  Pacific  coast.  As  Agent  he 
gradually  acquired  possession  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  various 
companies,  and  was  elected  President  of  the  California  State  Telegraph 
Company.  He  married,  in  1865,  Miss  Dana,  the  accomplished  daughter 
of  Gen.  Dana,  of  San  Francisco,  and,  on  the  leasing  of  the  Pacific 
lines,  was  called  to  New  York  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company. 

It  would  have  been  contrary  to  average  human  nature,  if  California 
had  neglected  to  exercise  its  genius  in  the  matter  of  insulation.  The 
invention  of  insulators  was  a  kind  of  scientific  measles  through  which 
all  telegraph  managers  have  had  to  pass  with  more  or  less  danger.  Cali- 
fornia seems  to  have  not  only  had  the  disease,  but,  like  some  companies 
in  the  east,  many  forms  of  it.  The  first  insulators  used  were  based 
upon  the  very  accurate  scientific  formula  that  wood,  when  dry,  being  a 
non-conductor,  and  gum-shellac  also  a  non-conductor,  ergo,  dry  pine 
boiled  in  gum  shellac  must  be  an  insulator  par  excellence.  So  the  pio- 
neer wires  were  insulated  with  plugs  boiled  in  shellac,  in- 
iijlf  JJ  ||  serted  in  wooden  arms,  and  into  which  Mr.  Kendall's  iron 
J»  hook  with  a  screw  end  was  inserted  on  which  to  suspend  the 
Fig.  1.  wires.  It  was  an  improvement  on  the  cotton  rags  and  bees- 
wax of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Until  the  winter  rains  came,  the  boiled  plugs 
worked  admirably  enough,  but  when  the  clouds  of  the  declining  year 
burst,  sorrow  of  an  electric  sort  everywhere  prevailed.  The  hnes  were 
operated  throughout  the  winter  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 

To  remedy  the  evil,  a  rubber  cap  and  iron  shield  (Fig.  2),  the  inven- 
tion of  J.  E.  Strong,  was  substituted.     It  was  an  improvement  on  the 
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wooden    plug,    but    rapidly  deteriorated,  and  was 

soon  abandoned.     Another  form  of  rubber,  which 

originated  with  the  American  Company,  and  was 

somewhat  largely  manufactured  in  the  east  (Fig.  3), 

was  employed  on  portions  of  the  California  lines, 

Fig.  3.      but  without  success.  They  gathered  dust  upon  their 

.,  .       ,         .  Fig.  3. 

surface,  easily  retamed  moisture,  and  transmission 

became  painful  and  laborious.      For  some   reason,  also,  an  insulator 

made  at  Kenosha,  Wis.  (Fig.  4),  which  bore  tokens  of  excellence,  and 

n  secured  an  apparently  complete  separation  of  the  ex- 
posed parts  by  a  large  dry  surface,  was  also  found  to  be 
a  failure,  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Brooks'  insu- 
lator (Fig.  5)  was  employed  on  different  sections,  chiefly 
on  the  main  line  along  the  railroad,  and  for  some  time 
Fig. 4.  gg^yg  satisfaction.  These  two  latter  forms  were  much  and 
often  referred  to  as  the  finest  examples  of  insulation  which  had 
yet  been  introduced,  and  are  not  without  an  excellency  which 
renders  them  useful  under  certain  conditions.  They  were  soon,  how- 
ever, superseded  by  simpler  methods,  or  retained  in  use  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  On  a  sample  of  the  Brooks'  insulator  in  one  of  the  California 
executive  archives  of  scientific  experiment  and  buried  hopes,  there  is  re- 
corded "  This  will  do  if  kept  well  greased.''  This  was  true  not  of  Brooks' 
insulator  only,  but  of  various  other  modes  of  insulation,  which  were 
excellent  so  long  as  clean.  "  Greasing  "  is,  indeed,  a  very  important 
element,  both  with  things  and  men.  Experience  with  numerous  modes 
finally  led  to  the  adoption  of  Cornell's  glass  and  pin  method  of  insula- 
tion, used  for  the  copper  wires  of  the  early  lines,  but  now  enlarged, 
modified  in  form,  and  strengthened  for  bearing  the  iron  wire.  Of  these, 
several  forms  were  introduced,  but  which  were  all  essentially  alike.  The 
Cauvet  insulator,  glass  and  pin,  was  introduced  in  1865.    Then  followed 

the  screw  glass  and  pin  of  the  California  Electrical  Con- 

■■     ■!   struction  and  Maintenance  Company   (Fig.  6),   which  is 

I     !,^  essentially    the  insulator  now    in    general   use.      It  was 

II      adopted,  somewhat    modified   in    form    (Fig.  7),  by  the 

Fig. 6.  Western   Union  Telegraph  Company,    after   a  thorough  fio.  7. 
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examination  of  all  other  modes,  and  is  likely  to  prove  the  standard 
American  telegraph  insulator  of  the  future.  The  subject  of  insulation 
has  long  ago  ceased  to  agitate  the  sleep  of  the  modern  superintendent. 

Mr.  Mumford  remained  as  the  representative  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  on  the  Pacific  coast  until  1871,  when  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  removed  to  New  York. 

On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Mumford,  the  general  management  of  the 
Pacific  coast  was  given  to  Mr.  Gamble  as  General  Superintendent,  with 
George  S.  Ladd  as  assistant.  Mr.  Ladd  resigned  in  1873,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Frank  Jaynes.  Mr.  Jaynes  was  for  many  years  cashier 
of  the  company  at  San  Francisco,  and  rose  by  force  of  merit  and  char- 
acter from  the  ranks  where  he  had  served  as  operator. 

A  number  of  faithful  men  are  still  connected  with  the  California 
lines.  George  Senf,  familiarly  known  as  "  Graffey,"  has  been  for  many 
years  manager  at  Virginia  City,  and  has  been  in  the  Pacific  coast  service 
twenty-three  years.  John  Leatch,  chief  operator  at  Sacramento,  is  also  a 
pioneer,  having  served  in  responsible  positions,  with  fidelity,  for  over 
twenty  years.  Frank  Bell,  district  superintendent  in  Nevada,  has  been 
closely  identified  for  the  last  fifteen  years  with  the  construction  and 
superintendence  of  the  mountain  lines.  He  has  had  the  difficult  task 
of  maintaining  them  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  snows  of  the  Sierras,  and 
has  never  been  known  to  flinch  from  duty  in  the  face  of  the  severest 
storms  Peter  H.  Lovell,  who  was  always  a  pioneer,  continually  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilization,  who  had  charge  of  the  original  overland  line, 
still  follows  his  mules  regularly  every  year  to  repair  and  maintain  the 
old  pioneer  line,  which  is  still  kept  up  on  that  route.  It  is  a  dreary  and 
monotonous  region,  with  few  inhabitants  save  the  Red  man,  whom 
"  Pete,"  as  he  is  familiarly  known,  neither  loves  nor  fears.  If  there  is 
an  outside  line  to  build,  or  a  new  route  to  explore,  Pete  is  called  upon 
to  do  it.  F.  S.  Vandenburgh  was  also  prominently  connected  with  the 
service  from  1859  until  1866,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  has  ever  since  been  superintendent 
of  their  telegraph  department.  This  company  has  telegraph  lines  along 
its  difi'erent  railway  routes  which  are  operated  in  connection  with  the 
"  Atlantic  and  Pacific  "  Telegraph  Company. 
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Among  others  of  equal  prominence  in  their  life-time,  but  who  passed 
away  in  the  fullness  of  their  manly  prime,  and  at  a  period  of  their 
greatest  usefulness,  was  Wm.  R.  Yontz,  who  opened  the  first  office 
(San  Jose)  that  had  connection  with  San  Francisco  in  1853,  and  after 
filling  many  responsible  positions,  was  made  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  California  State  Company  in  1865,  and  who  was  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1870.  John  M.  Gamble,  brother  of  Superintend- 
ent Gamble,  who  opened  the  Marysville  office  in  1853,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  company  for  many  years,  deserves  grateful  memory. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  overland  line,  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Nevada  and  Utah  division,  and  died  in  the  harness  in 
1869,  from  illness  brought  on  by  extreme  exposure  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty. 

Mr.  James  Gamble  is  a  native  of  Maryland.  Like  many  successful 
men,  he  commenced  life  in  a  printing  office.  After  standing  seven 
years  before  the  case,  he  tried  his  hand  at  steamboating  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, but,  in  1848,  the  click  of  the  Morse  magnet  led  him  to  his  life's 
work.  He  entered  the  service  at  St.  Louis,  as  copyist.  In  thirty  days 
he  learned  to  operate,  and  was  made  manager  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  where 
he  showed  such  aptitude  that,  in  six  months,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
at  Quincy,  111.,  and  the  following  year  became  manager  at  Chicago. 
He  was  transferred,  at  his  own  request,  to  Jacksonville,  111.,  then  an 
important  repeating  station,  but  which  he  afterwards  resigned  to  start  a 
daily  paper  at  Alton. 

In  1853  he  went  to  California,  and  entered  as  clerk  in  a  banking- 
house  in  Sacramento.  Here,  a  line  of  telegraph  to  San  Francisco  was 
exploited,  into  which  he  was  at  once  detailed.  With  the  completion  of 
the  line,  he  became  manager  at  Sacramento,  where  he  remained  until 
1866,  when  he  commenced  his  career  as  superintendent.  Mr.  Gamble 
now  occupies  one  of  the  most  responsible  posts  on  the  continent ;  has 
charge  of  the  telegraph  interests  of  the  entire  Pacific  slope  west  of 
Utah,  and  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  and 
of  the  company  he  so  faithfully  and  discreetly  serves. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 

COLLINS'    overland    LINE    TO    EUROPE. 

SCARCELY  had  the  Golden  Gate  returned  the  congratulations  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the 
telegraph  to  the  Pacific,  before  a  new  project  was  sprung  upon  the 
public  mind.  This  was  the  proposition  of  Perry  McD.  Collins,  the 
American  commercial  agent  to  Russia,  of  an  overland  line  of  telegraph 
from  the  United  States,  via  Behring's  Strait  and  Asiatic  Russia  to 
Europe. 

Perceiving  the  importance  of  the  project,  Mr.  J.  Cochrane,  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  18,  1861,  a  bill  appropriating  $50,000  for  "  The  survey  of  the 
northern  waters,  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring's 
Strait,  having  reference  to  telegraphic  connection  with  Russia,"  and  ex- 
pressing full  faith  of  its  feasibility.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Feb  17,  1862,  Mr.  Latham  also  made  an  elaborate  report,  revealing  the 
vast  progress  of  telegraphs  in  Europe,  and  the  enthusiastic  and  enlight- 
ened action  of  the  Russian  Government  in  the  proposed  extension  of  her 
telegraph  system  to  the  Pacific.  In  the  inspiration  of  his  theme,  while 
contemplating  the  completion  of  the  enterprises  then  enlisting  the  atten-  - 
tion  of  the  peoples  of  the  globe,  Mr.  Latham  exclaimed,  "  We  hold  the 
ball  of  the  earth  in  our  hand,  and  wind  upon  it  a  network  of  living  and 
thinking  wire,  till  the  whole  is  held  together  and  bound  with  the  same 
wishes,  projects  and  interests."  A  line  had  already  been  mapped  out 
from  Kazan,  in  Russia,  through  Circassia  to  the  capital  of  Persia,  and 
thence  to  the  English  Indian  line  at  Kurachee.     From  Omsk  a  line  was 
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traced  out  with  the  design  of  reaching  India  through  the  northern  cen- 
tral gate  of  Asia.  Still  another  was  projected  from  the  Amoor  line  to 
Pekin,  Shanghai,  Anioy  and  Hong  Kong,  thus  to  reach  the  trade  of 
China.  These  projects  showed  how  thoroughly  the  value  of  the  tele- 
graph to  commerce  had  revealed  itself  Mr.  Latham  asked  an  appro- 
priation of  1 1 00,000,  for  a  survey  of  the  route  from  California  to  the 
Amoor,  under  proper  officers  and  with  vessels  detailed  for  that  purpose. 
Russia  offered  her  aid,  and  a  rebate  of  forty  per  cent  on  American  mes- 
sages when  communication  was  established. 

At  the  time  Collins  presented  his  enterprise,  a  line  was  in  course  of 
construction  by  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Oregon  and  Vancouver.  The  distance  from  Van- 
couver to  Behring's  Strait,  via  Sitka,  was  1,800  miles.  The  Strait 
itself  was  only  39  miles  wide,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  160  feet. 

Russia  had  already  assured  the  construction  of  the  whole  line,  7,000 
miles,  from  Moscow  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  then  actually  under  con- 
struction by  the  Russian  Bureau,  under  the  Director-in-Chief  of  the 
Public  Ways  from  Kazan  to  Irkootsk,  and  was  to  be  completed  in  1863. 
The  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  the  Minister  of  the  Navy 
were  charged  with  the  construction  of  the  lines  from  Irkootsk  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor.  Every  thing  pointed  to  this  as  the  great  route  to 
Europe.  The  highest  northern  point  was  668  north  latitude.  Professor 
Morse,  Nov.  29,  1861,  writing  to  Mr.  Collins,  testified  to  the  entire 
feasibility  of  the  project,  and  that  there  was  no  serious  obstacle  to  be 
apprehended  from  climatic  or  geographical  considerations. 

Into  this  international  undertaking,  when  presented  to  him  by  Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Sibley  entered  with  characteristic  zeal.  He  had  now  no 
lack  of  backers  for  any  enterprise  he  chose  to  undertake.  Any  amount 
of  money  could  have  been  raised  for  the  line  to  Russia. 

Writing  to  Collins,  October  16,  1861,  Sibley  says  : 

"  Our  men  are  pressing  me  hard  to  let  them  go  on  to  Behring's  Strait 
next  summer,  and  (as  you  say  to  me)  '  If  I  had  the  money,'  I  would  go 
on  and  complete  the  line  and  talk  about  it  afterward." 

"  If  the  Russian  government  will  meet  us  at  Behring's  Strait,  and 
give  us  the  right  of  way  through  their  territory  on  the  Pacific,  we  will 
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complete  the  line  in  two  years,  and  probably  in  one.  The  whole  thing 
is  entirely  practicable.  No  work  costing  so  little  money  was  ever 
accomplished  by  man  that  will  be  so  important  in  results.  The  benefit 
resulting  to  the  world  will  pay  its  entire  cost  every  year  after  completion, 
so  long  as  it  is  inhabited  by  civilized  man  !  " 

These  were  brave  words  and  were  sincerely  spoken. 

Secretary  W.  H.  Seward,  who  at  once  took  a  very  deep  and  earnest 
interest  in  the  enterprise,  in  a  report  to  the  Senate  May  4,  1864,  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Collins,  after  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  facts, 
used  the  following  language  : 

"  I  think  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled,  that  the  United  States  cannot 
neglect  to  employ  telegraphic  communication  with  foreign  countries, 
and  yet  expect  to  maintain  a  healthful  commerce  with  them ;  that  the 
United  States  cannot  hope  to  inspire  respect,  confidence  and  good  will 
abroad,  and  to  secure  peace  with  foreign  States  without  using  the  mag- 
netic telegraph  when  it  is  possible.  I  do  not  know  any  one  object  lying 
within  the  scope  of  our  foreign  relations  more  directly  important  than 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
Nor  can  I  conceive  of  any  one  measure  of  national  policy  that  would 
more  effectually  tend  to  secure  that  great  object  than  the  construction 
of  this  proposed  inter-continental  telegraph." 

The  sentiments  thus  officially  expressed  by  Mr.  Seward  were  responded 
to  by  all  intelligent  men,  and  the  Russian  line  was  the  most  popular  of 
the  enterprises  of  the  period. 

The  proposition  to  construct  the  Russian-American  telegraph  was 
first  formally  submitted  by  Mr.  Collins  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  September  28,  1863,  and  again  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
that  Company  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  16,  1864.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Collins,  requesting  the  acceptance  of  his  project  to 
connect  Europe  and  America  by  way  of  Behring's  Strait,  and  offer- 
ing, if  accepted  within  twenty  days,  to  transfer  his  rights  and  privileges 
under  certain  valuable  grants  held  by  him.  The  terms  proposed  by 
him,  after  a  full  and  careful  examination  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  were 
unanimously  accepted.     These  were  briefly  as  follows  : 

I.  The  right   of  Mr.  Collins  to  one-tenth   of  one  million  dollars  of 
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stock,  to  be  created  for  the  undertaking,  free   from  assessment  as  paid- 
up  stock. 

2.  The  right  to  subscribe  for  one-tenth  more. 

3.  The  payment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  compensation 
for  eight  years'  service  in  securing  the  grants. 

The  nature  of  the  grants  was  an  engagement  on  behalf  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  to  construct  a  Ime  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoor  river,  a  distance  of  7,000  miles,  and  which  was  already 
constructed  as  far  as  Irkooktsk,  three-fourths  of  the  distance.  The  grants 
and  concessions  by  Russia  to  be  exclusive  for  ;^^  years.  This  was 
coupled  with  a  grant  of  rebate  on  messages  during  a  period  to  be  agreed 
upon,  of  40  per  cent.  Liberal  and  honorable  action  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, was  also  shown  in  respect  to  British  Columbia. 

The  acceptance  of  Mr.  Collins'  offer  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  creation  by  the  Western  Union  Company  of  a  special  stock  called 
extension  stock,  to  the  extent  of  20,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Stock- 
holders of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  had  given  to  them 
the  prior  right  to  subscribe  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  stock 
held  by  them,  five  per  cent  of  which  was  to  be  paid  down  at  the  time 
of  subscribing.  The  whole  stock  was  promptly  taken  and  regarded  as 
of  great  value.  It  was  thought  that  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  in 
the  way  of  assessments  would  be  called  for  to  finish  the  work.  Mean 
while,  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  start  the  enterprise.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  officers  of  the  expedition. 

Charles  S.  Bulkley,  Engineer-in-Chief. 

Land    Service. 

Frank  N.  Wicker,  Chief.  John  F.  Lewis,  Chief  Draughtsman. 

Henry  P.  Fisher,  Surgeon-in-chief.  Frederick  Whymper,  Artist. 

Scott  S  Chappel,  Chief  Quartermaster.       Eugene  K.   Laborou,  Chief  Interpreter. 
Geo.  M.  Wright,  Adjutant  and  Secretary.  Lawrence  Conlin,  Chief  Carpenter. 

American    Division. 

Edmund  Conway,  Chief.  F.  A.  A.  Billings,  Asst.  Quartermaster. 

J.  W.  Pitfield,  Agent,  B.  C.  Henry  Elliott,  clerk. 
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American  Division  —  Continued. 
Frank  L.  Pope,  Chief-of-Explorations  in     Robert  Kennicott,  Chief  of  Explorations 

British  America.  in  Russian  America. 

J.  Trimble  Rothrock,  First  Assistant.  W.  H.  Ennis,  First  Assistant. 

James  L.  Butler,  Second  Assistant.  Thomas  C.  Dennison,  Quartermaster. 

Ralph  W.  Pope,  Operator.  Lewis  F.  Green,  Engineer. 

Siberian    Division. 

Serge  Abasa,  Chief.  Collins  L.  MacRae,  Chief  Explorations 

Geo.  Kennan,  Quartermaster.  in  Upper  Siberia. 

J.  A.  Mahood,  Chief  Explorations  in  Lower  A.  S.  Arnold,  Quartermaster. 

Siberia.  Alexander  Harden,  Interpreter. 

Richard  J.  Bush,  Secretary. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Colonel  Wicker  served  gallantly  in  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Antietam, 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg.  Dr.  Fisher,  S.  S.  Chappel,  G.  M. 
Wright,  L.  Conlin,  Edward  Conway,  J.  W.  Pitfield  and  J.  T.  Rothrock 
had  all  had  the  "baptism  of  fire."  Colonel  Bulkley  when  called  to  his 
new  work  was  in  charge  of  the  Military  Telegraph  System  under  Maj.- 
Gen.  Banks,  and  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Gen.  Anson  Stager,  Su- 
perintendent of  Military  Telegraphs.  Charles  Bulkley,  the  engineer-in- 
chief,  was  universally  respected  and  trusted ;  and  he  entered  his  new 
appointment  with  the  unbounded  confidence  of  all  parties. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the  Marine  Service  was  organized.  The 
vessels  purchased  were  the  flagship  Nightingale,  Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon ; 
steamer  George  S.  Wright,  Capt.  W.  H.  Marston  ;  bark  Clara  Bell,  Capl. 
John  R.  Sands ;  bark  H.  L.  Rutgen,  Capt.  M.  Anderson ;  schooner 
Milton  Badger,  Capt.  T.  C.  Harding;  bark  Palmetto,  Capt.  Arthur ; 
Golden  Gate,  Lieut.  Davidson ;  bark  Onward.  Three  small  steamers 
for  river  use  were  also  built.  The  Evelin,  Wood,  Egmont,  Mohawk 
and  Royal  Tar,  carried  material.  The  United  States  government 
detailed  the  United  States  steamer  Saginaw  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment the  Royal  steamer  Variag,  for  the  service  of  the  expedition.  In  all 
twenty-four  steamers  and  vessels  were  engaged. 

According  to  the  most  careful  surveys,  the   distance   from    British 
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Columbia  to  the  Amoor,  was  2,800  miles.  Two  cables,  one  across 
Behring's  Sea,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles,  and  across  the 
bay  of  Anadyr,  two  hundred  and  nine  miles,  were  the  only  deep 
sea  cables  to  be  laid.  It  was  hoped  that  the  line  would  be  completed 
at  farthest  in  1867.  No  project  was  ever  started  under  more  sanguine 
expectations. 

Of  course  a  circular  was  necessary.  The  eloquent  Secretary,  charmed 
with  his  theme,  wrote  thus  mellifluously  of  the  value  of  the  enter- 
prise : 

"  The  completion  of  the  South  American  system,  connected  with  our 
North  American  system  of  telegraphs,  will  bring  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  world  upon  the  '  Russian  Extension  Line.'  " 

"  As  to  prospective  earnings,  a  few  words  may  naturally  be  expected. 
On  a  line  of  two  wires,  one  thousand  messages  a  day  can  very  readily 
be  dispatched,  /.  ^.,  twenty  messages  an  hour  day  and  night.  The 
charge  per  message  may  reasonably  be  put  at  $25.  This  would  give 
nine  millions  of  dollars  a  year  !  Reduce  this  to  one  quarter,  and  *ve 
still  have  two  and  a  quarter  millions.  The  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  line  cannot  exceed  one-half  of  the  latter  amount." 

Of  course  holders  of  Russian  extension  stock,  as  they  read  and  re- 
read these  glowing  lines,  felt  themselves  to  be  the  happiest  and  most 
fortunate  of  mortals.  To  them  the  birds  on  every  tree  sung  of  gold, 
and  to  their  etherealized  imaginations  "  in  the  infinite  meadows  of 
heaven  blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels." 
The  stock  was,  for  a  time,  held  at  a  premium  varying  from  thirty  to 
sixty  per  cent. 

The  survey  of  the  territory  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the 
Yukon  river  was  confided  to  the  well-known  electrician  Frank  L.  Pope. 
He  was  just  the  man  for  such  a  duty,  practical,  not  easily  alarmed  at 
obstacles,  vigorous,  thorough.  The  first  region  traversed  was  the  three 
hundred  miles  of  prairie  land  and  light  forests  which  extends  from 
Fort  Alexandria  to  Fort  Frazer  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  thence 
to  Fort  St.  James,  and  through  the  chain  of  lakes  from  which  the  west 
branch  of  the  Frazer  flows.  From  the  head  of  Lake  Tatla,  Mr.  Pope, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  George  Blenkinsop,  of  Victoria,  and  two  Indians, 
traversed  on  snow-shoes  during  the  winter  of  1865,  the   five   hundred 
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miles  of  unexplored  and  unmapped  mountain  wilderness  lying  between 
the  head-waters  of  the  Frazer  and  the  Stekine.  This  trip  occupied 
seventy  days.  During  most  of  these  the  j^arty  suffered  untold  hard- 
ships and  privations.     It  escaped  utter  starvation  almost  by  a  miracle. 

Mr.  Pope,  during  these  explorations,  found  the  natives,  though  few 
in  number,  everywhere  friendly,  and  no  difficulties  of  a  physical 
character  which  were  not  readily  surmountable.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  by  Hon.  William  Orton, 
the  following  language,  used  by  him,  expresses  the  hopeful  circum- 
stances of  the  undertaking:  ''At  every  forward  step  in  this  great  work, 
difficulties  vanished  as  resolute  hands  approached  them,  and  were  found 
to  be  fewer  than  at  first  contemplated.  Every  thing  conspired  to  render 
the  whole  scheme  more  and  more  practicable  as  the  labor  upon  it  pro- 
gressed. With  greater  ease  than  the  building  of  the  line  from  Chicago 
to  San  Francisco,  the  wires  were  connected  to  the  banks  of  the  Simp- 
son river.  Beyond,  it  needed  only  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  commis- 
sariat to  push  the  construction  of  the  line  to  the  Behring  sea,  and  on 
to  the  terminal  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor." 

The  great  enterprise  thus  favored  on  every  hand,  was  pushed  ahead 
with  great  zeal.  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  the  terminus  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Telegraph  Company,  was  the  American  starting  point.  A 
large  body  of  men  congregated  there  and  began  the  work  of  construc- 
tion. The  point  first  aimed  at  was  Fort  St.  James  on  the  west  branch 
of  Frazer's  river.  Northward  of  this  was  supposed  to  be  Simpson's 
river,  laid  down  on  the  maps  as  a  navigable  stream  issuing  from  Babine 
Lake,  and  entering  the  Pacific  ocean  at  Fort  Simpson.  By  the  explora- 
tions of  Mr.  Pope,  Simpson's  river  was  found  to  be  a  stream  of  little 
importance.  In  the  winter  of  1865  his  able  and  energetic  assistant 
Butler,  with  snow-shoes  and  canoes,  traced  the  outlet  of  Babine  lake 
downward,  through  a  gloomy  and  unknown  wilderness,  till  it  broadened 
into  a  noble  river,  hitherto  unknown  to  geographers,  and  at  last  found 
himself  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  near  Fort  Essington.  The  native 
name  of  this  great  river  was  the  Skeena,  and  it  subsequently  proved  of 
great  value  as  a  means  of  transportation  from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 
North  of  this  the  Stekine  river,  which  breaks  through  the  coast  range 
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of  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  in  57°  north  latitude,  was  also  navigable, 
and  up  which  the  auxilliary  vessels  easily  carried  supplies.  The  route 
from  the  Stekine  was  along  the  foothills  to  the  north  toward  Fort  Pelly 
Banks,  a  station  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  from  thence  along 
the  waters  of  the  Yukon  and  Kvitchpack.  The  line  was  in  a  very  few 
months  completed  to  the  Skeena  river.  The  whole  work  was  being 
pushed  forward  with  much  enthusiasm  and  energy. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Serge  Abasa,  an  educated  Russian  gentleman,  who 
had  entered  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  and  who 
was  held  in  much  esteem,  was  dispatched  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  and  Behring's  Strait.  He  personally  inspected 
the  whole  route  from  the  Anadyr  river  to  Okhotsk,  the  only  part  of 
the  route  which  had  been  regarded  as  "terra  incognita,"  and  had 
occasioned  anxiety.     Mr.  Abasa  reported  January  18,  1866: 

"  Inform  the  directors  of  the  company  that  the  entire  extent  of  line 
between  the  Anadyr  and  Okhotsk  district  has  not  only  been  surveyed, 
but  the  route  of  the  line  has  been  determined  by  me  in  person,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  laborers  in  the  country,  I  have  com- 
menced preparatory  works  in  Anadirsk,  Jijiginsk,  Yamsk,  Taousk  and 
Okhotsk." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  enthusiasm  and  spirited  labor,  however,  the 
Great  Eastern,  at  the  docks  of  an  English  harbor,  was  having  coiled 
into  her  immense  hold,  for  another  and  last  attempt  at  the  establish- 
ment of  submarine  telegraphy  between  America  and  Europe,  the  Atlantic 
cable.  Few  expected  its  successful  landing,  fewer  still  that  its  success, 
even  if  secured,  would  be  permanent.  But  when  it  was  announced  that, 
at  last,  victory  had  come;  that  with  ease  and  regularity,  without  a  flaw 
and  without  a  stop,  the  great  ship  had  laid  her  burden  in  the  deep  ;  that 
even  the  lost  cable  of  the  previous  year  had  been  picked  up  and  put  in 
effective  service,  and  that  the  Continents  were  speaking  to  each  other 
with  easy  garrulity,  the  overland  line  was  at  once  abandoned.  It  was  a 
question  of  two  thousand  miles  of  cable  against  sixteen  thousand  of  land 
line,  half  of  which  was  along  an  unpopulated  coast.  The  advantage  to 
the  cable  was  too  palpable.  It  took  but  a  moment  to  see  that  the  con- 
test, if  the  two  routes  were  completed,  must  be  unequal.     Orders  were, 
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therefore,  issued  recalling  the  men  and  fleets,  and  an   announcement 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  undertaking  was  promptly  made. 

When  the  successful  working  of  the  Atlantic  cable  became  evident, 
the  overland  line  had  been  built  and  was  in  operation  to  Skeena  river, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New  Westminster.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  it  was  determined  to  notify  the  government  that 
the  work  was  stopped,  and  Mr.  William  Orton,  then  vice-president  of  the 
Company,  was  directed  to  make  the  announcement  to  Secretary  Seward, 
to  whose  courteous  and  intelligent  advocacy  of  the  enterprise  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution  thus  far  had  been  so  largely  due.  The  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Orton's  letter,  dated  March  25,  1867,  in  which  the 
facts  were  stated  with  amplitude  and  frankness,  contains  the  gist  of  the 
communication  : 

"  The  proof  that  the  basis  of  revenue  had  been  removed,  was  only 
needed  to  be  complete,  to  make  the  duty  of  at  once  stopping  the  whole 
work  a  stern  and  peremptory  necessity.  That  proof  we  have  been 
from  month  to  month  receiving.  So  clear  and  cumulative  has  that  evi- 
dence been,  that  we  have  been  compelled,  though  with  great  reluctance, 
to  acknowledge  its  completeness  and  power.  All  doubts  concerning  the 
capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  ocean  cables,  are  now  dispelled,  and  the 
work  of  construction  on  the  Russian  line,  after  an  expenditure  of 
$3,000,000,  has  been  discontinued."     *     * 

To  this  communication  the  Secretary  of  State  sent  a  most  courteous 
reply.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Orton,  on  behalf  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  he  used  the  following  language  : 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  been  disappointed  by  the  complete 
and  magnificent  success  of  the  International  Atlantic  Telegraph.  I 
regard  it  as  tributary  to  an  expansion  of  our  national  commerce,  and, 
ultimately,  of  our  political  institutions,  both  of  which  are  important 
forces  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  I  would  not  have  the  Atlantic 
cable  become  dumb  again  if  thereby  I  could  immediately  secure  the 
success  of  the  Inter-Continental  Pacific  Telegraph  enterprise  which 
was  committed  to  your  hands.  Nevertheless,  I  confess  to  a  profound 
disappointment  in  the  suspension  of  the  latter  enterprise.  I  admit 
that  the  reasons  which  you  have  assigned  for  that  suspension,  seem  to 
be  irresistible.     On  the  other  hand  I  abate  no  jot  of  my  former  esti- 
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mates  of  the  importance  of  the  Inter-Continental  Pacific  Telegraph.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  and  Russia  have  given  their  faith 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  world,  for  the  prosecution  of  that  great  enter- 
prise in  vain. 

"William  H.  Seward." 

The  loss  was,  of  course,  great.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, however,  assumed  it  all.  An  offer  of  bonds  was  immediately 
made  for  the  redemption  of  the  extension  stock,  and  $3,170,292  of 
bonds  was  issued  for  that  purpose.  Some  denounced  this  proceeding, 
but  as  the  stockholders  were  almost  wholly  also  holders  of  the  Western 
Union  Company  stock,  it  was  generally  acquiesced  in. 

Although  the  Russian  line  was  thus  abandoned,  the  glory  of  the 
attempt  remained.  Its  failure  left  no  stigma  upon  the  men  who  con- 
ceived or  attempted  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  proof  of  the  strength  of  the 
Western  Union  Company  at  that  period,  that  it  footed  the  bill  of  the 
Russian  expedition  without  a  shiver,  and  without  at  all  reducing  the 
market  value  of  its  stock. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  great  undertaking  was  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  Company  with  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Minister  Cassius  M.  Clay  and  the 
officers  of  the  expedition.  The  letters  of  Judge  O.  H.  Palmer,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Company,  are  among  the  finest  types  of  epistolary  courtesy, 
directness  and  vigor. 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

The  Telegraph  Under  the  Sea. 

THE  abandonment  of  the  Overland  Telegraph  by  way  of  Alaska 
and  Northern  Russia  was  caused  by  the  successful  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.  It  was  easily  seen  that  if  communication  by  cable 
could  be  maintained,  it  could  be  done  at  a  cost  so  small  that  no  land 
line,  however  favorably  located,  could  compete  with  it.  Especially 
must  this  be  so  with  a  line  of  thousands  of  miles  through  regions 
unknown  to  commerce,  where  Winter  reigned  through  three-fourths 
of  the  year,  and  which  was,  practically,  without  population.  That 
the  cable  successfully  laid  in  1866  was  to  be  a  permanent  success, 
seemed  the  decision  of  universal  expectation.  It  was  regarded  as 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  now  that  cable-telegraphy  has  every- 
where become  established,  the  initial  success  of  that  great  work  is 
universally  deemed  ascribable  to  the  courage  and  indomitable 
pluck  and  perseverance  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  New  York.  It  is 
one  of  the  honors  alike  unquestionable  and  unquestioned.  Neither 
is  it  overstating  the  importance  of  the  successful  laying  of  the  At- 
lantic cable  if  it  be  claimed  that  no  gift  of  science  or  of  manly 
courage  ever  given  to  mankind  has,  to  such  a  degree,  dignified  and 
unified  the  civilization  of  the  world,  or  given  like  life,  scope,  and 
value  to  its  commerce.  It  has,  in  a  wonderful  sense,  made  the 
round  earth  the  common  abode  of  man,  identified  its  interests, 
established  its  fellowship,  and  given  bonds  to  universal  peace. 
When  New  York  can  talk  with  Vancouver  on  one  side,  and  Paris 
or  Pekin  on  the  other,  distance  is  but  a  name,  and  the  intermediate 
sea  and  land  only  factors  in  transportation. 

Cyrus   West    Field  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  30th, 
1819.     He  left  his  home  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  enter  a  mercantile 
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house  in  New  York,  and  a  few  years  later  was  the  head  of  a  pros- 
perous concern.  Retiring  from  business  in  1853,  he  traveled  for 
seven  months  in  South  America,  and  on  his  return  was  applied  to 
for  aid  in  building  a  telegraph  line  in  Newfoundland,  which  had 
been  begun,  but  had  proved  a  total  failure.  The  plan  was  to  carry 
the  line  to  St.  John's,  and  there  connect  with  a  line  of  fast  steamers, 
which,  it  was  thought,  could  reach  Ireland  in  five  days.  Thus 
America  could  be  brought  within  a  week  of  Europe.  While  Mr. 
Field  was  considering  this  proposal,  the  thought  flashed  upon  him^ 
"  Why  not  carry  the  line  across  the  ocean  ?"  In  this  was  the  germ 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

The  practicability  of  a  transatlantic  telegraph  was  doubted  by 
many  of  the  first  authorities,  both  in  England  and  America.  Emi- 
nent engineers  declared  that  it  was  beyond  the  resources  of  human 
skill.  Electricians  added  that  even  if  it  were  laid,  the  electric  cur- 
rent could  not  be  sent  that  distance.  Faraday  and  Morse  encour- 
aged the  American  projector.  But  scientific  and  practical  men 
were  so  divided,  that  it  was  difficult  to  inspire  the  degree  of  confi- 
dence necessary  to  success.  In  face  of  all  these  obstacles,  Mr.  Field 
went  to  London,  and  succeeded  in  1856  in  organizing  the  first  At- 
lantic Telegraph  Company,  and  raising  the  necessary  money  to 
carry  out  the  project,  subscribing  himself  for  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  the  entire  capital. 

The  English  and  American  governments  gave  their  aid  in  the 
use  of  ships.  The  first  attempt  was  made  in  1857,  but  the  cable  was 
paid  out  only  about  three  hundred  miles,  when  it  broke.  The  at- 
tempt was  renewed  the  following  year.  The  cable  was  then  placed 
onboard  the  JViagara  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  Agamemnon 
of  the  British  Navy.  Arrived  in  mid-ocean,  the  ships  spliced  their 
separate  portions  of  the  cable,  intending  to  sail  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  English  ship  for  Ireland,  and  the  Niagara  for  Newfound- 
land, But  scarcely  were  the  cables  joined  before  they  were  parted. 
The  attempt  was  made  several  times  with  the  same  ill  success. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  renew  the  attempt,  the  Vice-President  left 
the  room  in  disgust,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  an  undertaking  so 
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hopeless.  But  the  rest  stood  by  manfully,  and  resolved  to  try  again. 
The  ships  returned  to  mid-ocean,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
world,  the  experiment  proved  a  success.  The  first  message 
w^as  "  England  and  America  are  united  by  telegraph.  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  towards  men." 
The  Queen  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  exchanged 
congratulations.  The  American  people  lauded  the  ocean  tele- 
graph as  the  greatest  achievement  of  modern  times.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  many  distinguished  persons  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  sent  Mr.  Field  congratulatory  messages.  But 
it  was  hardly  three  weeks  before  the  cable  lay  silent  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  Then  ensued  one  of  those  revulsions  of  feeling  so  com- 
mon in  the  history  of  all  great  enterprises,  where  at  first  success 
alternates  with  defeat.  The  public  became  ashamed  of  its  enthu- 
siasm. Many  doubted  whether  there  had  ever  been  a  message 
across  the  ocean.  The  whole  subject  became  one  for  incredulity 
and  ridicule.  Three  years  after,  the  American  war  commenced, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  get  people  in  the  United  States  to  listen  to 
commercial  enterprises  during  the  excitement  of  that  great  contest. 
But  Mr.  Field  was  full  of  hope.  He  was  constantly  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  Atlantic,  and  addressing  public  meetings  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  urging  further  effort.  In  1864,  the  neces- 
sary capital  was  raised  to  renew  the  enterprise.  A  new  cable  was 
constructed,  with  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  years  of  ex- 
perience in  submarine  telegraphy,  and  coiled  on  board  the  Great 
Eastern,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain,  now  Sir 
James,  Anderson.  She  sailed  in  1865,  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. All  went  well  till  over  1,200  miles  had  been  laid,  when,  in  a 
sudden  lurch  of  the  ship,  the  cable  was  broken.  During  several 
days  the  crew  made  attempts  to  pick  it  up  from  the  bottom,  but 
with  the  resources  at  hand  it  was  impossible,  and  the  great 
ship  took  her  way  back  to  England.  The  attempt  was  aban- 
doned for  that  year.  But  in  the  Summer  of  1866  it  was  re- 
newed, and  this  time  with  complete  success.  The  cable  was  laid, 
and  the  communication  was  perfect.  As  soon  as  this  was  completed. 
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the  Great  Eastern  returned  to  mid-ocean,  and  succeeded  in  lifting 
to  the  surface  the  lost  cable  and,  joining  it  to  six  hundred  miles  of 
cable  reserved  for  the  purpose,  carried  it  safely  to  land.  Thus,  two 
cables  were  laid  the  same  year,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
has  not  been  interrupted  for  a  single  day. 

The  success  was  complete,  and  in  both  countries  honors  were 
showered  upon  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.  In  England  several 
were  knighted,  and  others  made  baronets;  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  conferring  these  rewards,  said  that  the  only  reason  why  Mr. 
Field  was  not  included  in  them  was,  that  it  was  felt  that  any  title  or 
dignity  might  not  be  acceptable  to  an  American  citizen.  But  he 
had  honors  enough  at  home.  Besides  innumerable  congratulations, 
Mr.  Field  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  Congress,  with  a  gold 
medal,  and  other  testimonials  for  what  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  of  the  century.  The  French  Expo- 
sition of  1867  awarded  him  the  Grand  Medal,  its  highest  award, 
given  only  to  those  who  were  recognized  as  great  public  benefactors. 

As  the  result  of  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  nu- 
merous cable  companies  were  organized  and  large  capital  employed 
in  establishing  cable  lines. 

Cable  Companies  of  the  World,  1885. 

Miles. 

Submarine  Telegraph  Co.,  London 658 

Eastern  Telegraph  Co. ,  London 8,941 

Mediterranean  Extension,  London - - - 94 

Direct  Spanish,   London 750 

Black  Sea  Co.,  London - 365 

Great  Northern,  Copenhagen 4.078 

Eastern  Extension,  London --   6,501 

Anglo  American,  London 11,282 

Direct  United  States  Cable  Co. 3.040 

La  Compagnie  Fran9aise  du  Telegraphe  de  Parish  New  York.. 3.925 

United  German 894 

Brazilian  Submarine -    7. 732 

International  Ocean 54^ 

Cuba  Submarine - 578 

West  Indies  and  Panama 2,801 

Western  and   Brazilian,  London -..    3.782 

Mexican - 738 

Central  and  South  American 3.169 

American  Telegraph  and  Cable  Co 5,200 

West  Coast  American. 1,703 

Commercial  Cable  Co. 7, 000 
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The  first  distinctively  American  Atlantic  Cable  was  laid  in  1881, 
by  The  American  Telegraph  and  Cable  Co.,  notice  of  which  ap- 
pears in  connection  with  The  American  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  employment  of  cables  in  establish- 
ing distant  communication  over  long  reaches  of  unpopulated  ter- 
ritory are  the  lines  of  the  Mexican,  and  Central  and  South  American 
Telegraph  Companies  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  coast,  both  of  American  origin. 


The  Mexican  Xelegraph  Company. 

The  rapid  extension  of  telegraphs  throughout  North  America 
and  Europe,  and  the  success  of  the  Cable  lines  to  Cuba,  naturally 
drew  attention  to  the  necessities  of  communication  with  the  South 
American  Republics.  To  Mr.  James  A.  Scrymser,  of  New  York,  is 
due  the  first  movement  to  organize  a  Company  with  the  design  of 
accomplishing  this  purpose.  The  Mexican  Cable  Company  was 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  May  6,  1S78. 
Capital  $1,000,000,  to  connect  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico 
with  the  telegraph  system  of  the  United  States.  The  incorporators 
were  James  A.  Scrymser,  Alfred  Pell,  Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  organization  of  the  Company  was  completed  October  9th, 
1878,  by  the  election  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Alfred  Pell,  James 
Scrymser,  William  B.  Hoffman  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  Directors  ; 
Mr.  Scrymser,  President,  Alfred  Pell,  Vice-President;  James  R. 
Beard,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Mexican  Cable  Company  was  absorbed  by  the  Mexican  Tele- 
graph Company  incorporated  Oct.  30th,  1879,  by  the  same  incorpo- 
rators and  organized  Nov.  10,  1879.  J-  Scrymser,  President, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Vice-President;  Alfred  Pell,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  capital  was  increased  to  $1,200,000,  Nov.  i8th,  1881, 
and  to  $1,500,000  Nov.  23,  1882.  The  lines  are  composed  of  cables 
from  Galveston,  Texas,  to  Vera  Cruz,  touching  at  Tampico,  and  air 
lines  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  Acapulco.  The  cables  are  of  what 
is  known  as  the  intermediate  type,  that  is,  a  cable  having  a  core  of 
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seven  copper  wires  weighing  107  lbs.  per  nautical  mile,  inclosed  in 
a  dialectric  of  140  lbs.  of  gutta  percha  laid  on  in  two  coats,  and 
sheathed  with  12  No.  6  B.  W.  C.  best  best  galvanized  wires. 

The  land  lines  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico  are 
constructed  of  Siemens'  maleable  iron  taper  poles,  porcelain  insu- 
lators in  malleable  cast  iron  hoods,  and  two  galvanized  wires. 
The  cable  originally  had  its  United  States  terminus  at  Brazos,  San- 
tiago, and  was  completed  in  the  Winter  of  1880-1,  but  was  extended 
to  Galveston  in  June,  1882,  where  it  has  connection  with  the  United 
States  lines  by  the  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany under  favorable  arrangements  for  speedy  transmission  to  the 
eastern  seaboard  cities  by  direct  wires,  thus  placing  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  the  line  of  American  cities. 

A  contract  was  executed  with  the  Government  of  Mexico,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1879,  by  which  all  government  messages,  or  messages  under 
its  control  for  transmission  to  other  countries  from  all  points  150 
miles  South  of  the  United  States  boundary  line,  are  given,  for  50 
years,  exclusively  to  the  Mexican  Telegraph  Company.  The  Mexi- 
can Government  owns  and  administers  over  12,000  miles  of  wire. 


Central  and  South   American    Telegraph  Company. 

The  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Mexican  Telegraph  Company  under  Mr.  Scrym- 
ser.  Its  design  was  to  lay  cables  and  such  land  lines  as  were  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  "  English  West  Coast  of  American  Telegraph 
Cables  Company,"  at  Chorrillos  near  I^ima  in  Peru.  It  was  origin- 
ally incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  the 
Central  and  South  American  Cable  Company,  May  29,  1879.  In- 
corporators, James  A.  Scrymser,  Alfred  Pell,  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Capital  $3,000,000. 

The  Company  was  organized  June  3,  1879,  by  the  election  of  the 
following  Directors  :  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Alfred  Pell,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  William  B.  Hoffman,  James  A.  Scrymser.  Officers,  James 
A.  Scrymser,  President;  Jonathan  Edwards,  Vice-President ;  James 
R.  Beard,  Secretary. 
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This  Company  was  absorbed  by  the  Central  and  South  American 
Telegraph  Company,  incorporated  January  31,  1881,  by  the  same 
incorporators  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  and  organized  February 
25, 1881,  by  the  election  of  James  A.  Scrymser,  President ;  Wm.  G. 
Hamilton  and  Theo.  J.  de  Sabla,  Vice-Presidents.  James  R.  Beard 
was  subsequently  appointed  Secretary  of  the  two  companies  thus 
organized  and  related.     Connections  were  formed  as  follows  : 

Vera  Cruz  by  cable  to  Coatzacoalcas,  123^  miles  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  completed  January  7th,  1882. 
By  land  line,  220  miles  to  Salina  Cruz  near  Tehuantepec  on  the 
Pacific  coast.     The  poles  of  this  line  are  chiefly  of  lignum  vitae. 

A  large  double  cap  insulator  similar  to  the  Prussian  pattern, 
affixed  to  the  poles  by  a  curved  iron  pin  is  employed.  The  line  is 
continued  from  Salina  Cruz  by  cable  to  La  Libertad,  San  Salva- 
dor, 434^  miles  ;  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua,  by  cable  269^ 
miles,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Government  land  lines  of  that  State. 
Continuing  south  671  miles  to  Gonzales  Island,  and  thence  by  cable 
483^  miles  to  the  town  of  Panama.  From  Gonzales  south  a  cable 
extends  to  Buenventura,  35  miles,  where  it  connects  with  land  lines 
to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Colombia.  From 
Buenventura  486  miles  of  cable  connects  Santa  Elena  (Ecuador), 
whereit  joins  a  land  line  no  miles  to  Guayaquil.  The  cables  thenca 
extend  230  miles  to  Payta,  the  port  town  of  Piura,  capital  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Peru,  and  thence  553  miles  to  Chorrillos,  and 
by  II  miles  of  land  line  to  Lima.  Total  length  of  line,  3,151  miles 
capitalized  at  $1,269.44  per  mile. 

Here  the  Company  joins  the  British  West  American  Coast  Com- 
pany's lines  to  Valparaiso  1,699  miles,  touching  at  Mallendo,  Arica, 
Iquique,  Autofagosta,  Caldera,  and  La  Serena.  FromValparaiso  the 
Transandine  Telegraph  Company  (Chili),  have  land  lines  to  Men- 
doza  in  La  Plata,  and  the  lines  of  the  Argentine  Republic  connect 
Mercedes,  Rio  Quarto,  El  Rosario  and  Buenos  Ayres  where  con- 
nection is  made  with  cable  lines  to  Rio  Janeiro,  Pernambuco  and 
Europe. 

The  laying  of  the  cables  of  the  Central   and  South  American 
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Company  was  under  the  direction  of  J.  B.  Stearnes,  so  well  known 
in  connection  with  duplex  telegraphy.  The  cables  are  of  the 
best  type.  The  shore  cables  weigh  14.64  tons  per  mile.  The 
main  cable  is  laid  in  as  nearly  as  possible  300  fathoms  of  water 
and  weighs  1.6  tons  per  mile.  The  main  and  shore  cables  are  con- 
nected by  intermediary  cables  weighing  4.31  tons  per  mile.  The 
breaking  strain  of  the  main  cable  is  5^  tons.  Preferential  con- 
tracts for  a  term  of  25  years  have  been  made  with  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  and  perpetual  rights  North  of  Panama, 
and  for  25  years  South,  with  United  States  of  Colombia.  Similar 
contracts  exist  with  Ecuador  and  Peru. 


The  most  recent  addition  to  Atlantic  cable  enterprises  is 
The  Commercial  Cable  Company, 
which  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Dec.  10,  1883.  Incorporators,  John  W.  Mackey,  Isaac  Bell,  Jr., 
Hector  de  Castro  and  D.  C.  Davidson.  Directors,  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  John  W.  Mackey,  Isaac  Bell,  Jr.,  Hector  de  Castro,  Count 
A.  Dillon,  J.  de  Castro  and  D.  B.  Davidson.  Officers,  John  W. 
Mackey,  President ;  Isaac  Bell,  Jr.,  Vice-President ;  Hector  de 
Castro,  Vice-President ;  D.  B.  Davidson,  Treasurer  ;  Geo.  G.  Ward, 
Secretary  and  General  Manager. 

The  cables  were  made  by  Siemens  Brothers,  London.  The  con- 
ductor in  each  of  these  consists  of  thirteen  small  copper  wires  sur- 
rounding a  larger  central  wire.  The  conductor  of  the  deep  sea 
portion  of  the  cable  is  covered  with  jute  yarn,  then  sheathed  with 
24  «=teel  wires  coated  with  a  compound  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
tarred  manila  hemp  yarn  also  coated  with  compound.  This  again 
is  wrapped  with  tarred  Russian  hemp,  also  covered  with  compound. 
The  diameter  of  each  steel  wire  is  0.070  of  an  inch,  with  a  breaking 
strain  of  minimum  of  56  tons  per  square  inch.  The  diameter  of 
the  deep  sea  cables  over  all  is  exactly  one  inch. 

The  first  cable  was  laid  by  the  Faraday  from  Waterville,  Ire- 
land, to  Cape  Canso,  United  States,  and  completed  July  19th,  1884, 
and  the  second  Oct.  9,  1884.     A  cable  connecting  Cape  Canso  with 
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Rockport,  Mass.,  was  completed  May  26,  1884,  and  another  from 
Canso  to  Coney  Island,  Oct.  22,  1884.  A  cable  connecting  the  Irish 
terminus  with  Havre  was  finished  February  17,  1885.  Still  another 
has  been  laid  from  Waterville  to  Bristol,  England,  and  connections 
have  been  formed  with  various  cities  in  Great  Britain. 

The  cable  landed  at  Coney  Island  was  brought  underground 
through  Brooklyn  and  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  New  York,  and 
is  operated  direct.  The  joint  length  of  these  cables  is,  in  all,  about 
7,000  miles.  A  repairing  steamship  built  of  steel  plates  named  the 
Mackey-Be7inett  is  stationed  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  The  instrument 
used  is  the  syphon  recorder  of  Sir  William  Thompson,  and  Muir- 
head's  duplex  system  has  been  secured  to  meet  any  demands  of 
business  by  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  cables. 

The  managing  director  and  chief  of  the  European  staff  is  Count 
Dillon  of  Paris,  while  on  the  American  side,  Mr.  George  G.  Ward, 
so  well  known  in  connection  with  the  cable  service  of  the  "Anglo 
American,"  ''  French,"  and  "  Direct  United  States  "  Companies  is 
the  Secretary  and  General  Manager.  The  company  opened  up 
its  general  business  by  reducing  the  tariff  to  40  cents  for  each  word 
— a  rate  at  once  adopted  by  the  other  companies.  The  capital  of 
the  Company  is  understood  to  be  held  exclusively  by  Messrs. 
Bennett  and  Mackey. 

General  Manager  Ward  was  born  in  Haddam,  England,  December 
30,  1844.  At  7  years  of  age  he  had  learned  to  telegraph  ;  was 
awarded  a  prize  for  electric  knowledge  at  10  ;  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  at  ti.  Since  then 
Mr.  Ward  has  had  a  large  and  varied  experience.  He  was  one  of 
six  electricians  chosen  to  accompany  the  Great  Eastern  in  laying  the 
first  Atlantic  Cables  ;  and  in  1869  left  the  government  service  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  to  connect  himself  with  the  cable  staff  of  the 
French  Cable  Company,  at  St.  Pierre.  In  the  subsequent  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  Direct  Cable  Company,  Mr.  Ward 
showed  executive  abilities  of  a  high  order,  and  is  much  esteemed 
as  an  amiable  gentleman  and  a  steadfast  friend. 


George  Gray  Ward. 


Mr.  George  Gray  Ward  has  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  in  England  to  receive 
messages  by  sound,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  that  when  less  than  eleven  years  of 
age,  he  occupied  his  school  vacations  by  becoming  telegraph  instructor  of  railroad  employees. 
While  in  Egypt  he  displayed  much  heroism  in  remaining  at  his  post  during  a  destructive  season 
of  the  cholera,  for  which  he  was  handsomely  rewarded  by  Viceroy  Ismael  Pacha.  Mr.  Ward 
is  a  thorough  electrician,  active,  practical,  prudent.  His  methods  of  administration  as  General 
Manager  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  are  honorable,  able  and  effective. 
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A.  M.  Mackay. 


Anglo  American  Lines. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Anglo  American  Telegraph  Company  in  America  are  at  St.  Johns,  Newfound- 
land. There  are  54  offices  on  the  island,  18  of  which  are  Colonial.  Lines  of  considerable  length  are 
maintained  at  Government  expense,  which  are  especially  valuable  to  the  fisheries.  All  of  these  are  under 
the  direction  of  Hon.  A.  M.  Mackay,  the  oldest  telegrapher  in  the  Dominion,  now  also  Colonial  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works,  and  who  stands  very  high  in  public  esteem.  These  lines  cover  seven  hundred 
miles,  much  exposed  to  periodical  sleet  storms,  but  strongly  built  and  diligently  patrolled.  The  wires 
connected  with  the  cable  traffic  between  Heart's  Content  and  Placentia  pass  over  106  miles  of  land 
only,  and  are   duplicated  by  two  cable  routes   via  the   isthmus.     Over  these  submarine  lines  between 
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Sydney,  C.  B.  and  Heart's  Content,  a  high  rate  of  speed  is  maintained,  and  the  capacity  of  cable 
transmission  has  been  doubled  by  a  shunt  in  the  relay,  the  invention  of  J.  B.  Stearnes. 

The  most  recent  and  most  valuable  improvements  in  ocean  telegraphy  is  the  syphon  recorder  o' 
Prof.  Thompson,  and,  later,  the  Dickenson  Vibrator.  This  latter  performs  the  very  valuable  function 
of  enabling  the  recorder  to  work  in  all  conditions  of  the  temperature,  instead  of  being  rendered  useless 
by  humidity. 

Mr.  Mackay  has  been  in  telegraphic  harness  for  36  years,  and  was  the  first  in  the  Dominion  to  read 
by  sound.  He  has  had  charge  of  the  Anglo  American  lines  since  January,  1857,  ^"d  is  known  as  a 
gentleman  of  energy  and  ability. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 


CONSOLIDATION. 


JEPTHA  H.  WADE  after  performing  a  splendid  service  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  having,  also,  by  his 
personal  presence,  united  with  consummate  skill  during  1860-1  the 
telegraph  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast,  was,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  1866,  unanimously  elected 
President.  Mr.  Sibley's  health  had  compelled  him  to  go  to  Europe, 
and,  for  a  time,  to  lay  aside  all  business  cares  and  engagements. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  Mr.  AVade's  con- 
nection with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  this  period  of 
its  history,  especially  now  that  he  had  become  its  chief  executive  officer. 
He  had  not  Mr.  Sibley's  boldness  ;  had,  perhaps,  less  breadth  of  con- 
ception ;  had  none  of  his  peculiar  momentum  and  dash  ;  but  Mr.  Wade 
had  what  Mr.  Sibley  lacked  or  had  in  subordinate  degree,  and  which 
was  now  invaluable — the  faculty  of  administration  —  the  power  of  clear, 
accurate,  discriminating  systematization.  Mr.  Sibley  had  large,  quick, 
broad  ideas,  was  a  splendid  pioneer,  had  a  sublime  contempt  of  obsta- 
cles, but  had  an  impatience,  perhaps,  an  imperfect  sense  of  the  value 
of  detail.  Mr.  Wade  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  to  estimate  the  value 
and  force  of  obstacles,  how  to  carry  out  by  careful  and  prudent  steps, 
and  in  well  arranged  detail  a  fine  conception  and  organize  it  into  a 
vital  and  permanent  force.  When  Sibley  started  on  a  crusade,  like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  he  blew  his  horn  lustily  until  the  walls  fell,  and  took 
a  complacent  toot  after  they  were  down.  No  man  ever  more  enjoyed 
a  triumph.     He  glowed  and  sparkled  from  head  to  foot.     Wade  carried 
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no  horn.  He  was  a  sapper  and  miner.  He  did  his  work  by  quiet, 
effective,  well-planned,  thoroughly  thought-out  methods.  The  walls 
might  fall  at  the  blast  of  Sibley's  horn,  but  the  city  was  made  opulent 
by  Wade's  executive  and  administrative  skill. 

With  such  variance  of  personal  characteristics  it  was  most  natural 
that,  to  a  man  of  Wade's  mind,  Sibley  should  to  some  extent  be  an 
offense.  Wade  was  a  partridge  hunter  whose  hopes  for  a  covey  depended 
on  keeping  the  dogs  from  barking.  And  so  it  happened  that,  although 
no  two  men  could  have  been  better  suited  to  each  other  for  the  great 
end  they  so  effectively  accomplished,  and  although  they  never  hindered 
each  other's  peculiar  work,  they  never  reminded  one,  very  distinctly,  of 
the  Biblical  characters  of  David  and  Jonathan.  And  yet  this  friction, 
which  had  a  certain  picturesqueness  about  it,  brought  out  the  best 
points  of  both  men  and  pushed  forward  by  bold  but  safe  and  permanent 
methods  the  policy  of  conquest,   aggregation,  and  final  harmony  and 


As  early  as  the  year  1861,  it  had  begun  to  be  evident  that  all  the 
limits  assigned  to  the  various  companies  forming  the  North  American 
Telegraph  Association  were  to  be  gradually  obliterated  by  processes 
obviously  inevitable.  Two  colossal  interests  had  already  largely  ab- 
sorbed most  of  the  telegraph  organizations  of  the  country.  The  Amer- 
ican Telegraph  Company  by  construction,  consolidation  or  lease,  held 
the  entire  region  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
Newfoundland  to  Galveston.  It  penetrated  the  West  to  Cincinnati. 
By  consolidation,  also,  with  the  South  AVestern  Telegraph  Company,  it 
occupied  the  entire  South  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  the  Mexican  frontier. 
This  latter  union,  partly  because  of  the  value  of  the  field,  and  largely 
on  account  of  the  personnel  added  to  its  administration,  conferred 
much  prestige  and  strength.  Thus,  with  an  enterprising  executive, 
with  a  staff  thoroughly  officered  and  engineered,  with  its  outposts  at 
Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Ky.,  New 
Orleans  and  San  Antonio,  a  magnificent  combination  of  lines  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  stretching  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  touching  the  Atlantic  at  Philadelphia, 
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and  by  the  absorption  of  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph 
Company,  grasping  New  York  on  the  other,  the  telegraph  interests  of 
the  entire  nation  confronted  each  other  in  two  compacted  bodies. 
Both  were  powerful  and  ambitious.  Both  had  the  smell  of  fight  and 
the  plume  of  victory  upon  them.  They  could  be  splendid  friends  or 
magnificent  enemies.  There  came  to  be  a  common  expectation  that  by 
tilt  or  tournament,  in  the  field  or  in  the  cabinet,  some  passage  at  arms 
between  these  telegraphic  armies  would  soon  decide  the  future  status 
of  the  American  Telegraph. 


In  1862  Mr.  William  Orton  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
sixth  district  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  young,  just  past  his 
thirty-sixth  year,  of  delicate  physical  organization,  but  with  an  intellect 
unusually  alert  and  keen,  and  of  an  industry  which  was  earnest  almost 
to  ferocity.  He  was  a  native  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  June  14, 
1826.  His  early  advantages  were  restricted,  yet  practical  and  thorough. 
He  made  the  most  of  these,  and  early  exhibited  the  repugnance  to 
superficiality  which  now  characterizes  him.  In  his  early  manhood  he 
qualified  himself  for  a  teacher,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  June,  1865,  Mr.  Orton,  who,  in  connection  with  his  official  duties 
as  collector,  had,  by  his  assiduity  and  able  treatment  of  cases  involving 
nice  legal  discrimination,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Washington.  It  was  a  post 
created  by  the  necessities  of  the  war,  and  was  one  of  immense  labor, 
demanding  prompt  judgments,  ready  legal  knowledge,  tact,  firmness 
and  vigor.  It  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  laborious,  the  most  poorly 
compensated  and  most  exacting  of  the  public  offices  of  the  government. 
In  this  position  Mr.  Orton  remained  long  enough  to  do  a  valuable  pub- 
lic service,  to  secure  the  fast  friendship  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of 
the  nation,  and  especially  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  early 
recognized  his  ability  and  the  taxing  quality  of  the  labor  connected 
with  his  official  position. 

On   the   third   of  August,   1864,  there  was  formally  organized  under 
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the  telegraph  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  The  United  States 
Telegraph  Company.  It  was  pioneered  by  a  number  of  men  of 
wealth  and  enterprise,  and  was  a  union  of  three  separate  companies 
organized  under  the  same  interest,  entitled  the  "  United  States  Exten- 
sion," "  Independent,"  and  "  Inland  "  Telegraph  Companies.  So  rapid 
and  energetic  had  been  its  development,  that  even  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  over  six  thousand  miles  of  line,  leading  to  many  important 
points,  had  been  completed.  Its  first  Board  of  Directors  was  composed 
as  follows : 

James  McKaye,  John  D.  Taylor,  Delos  De  Wolfe, 

Lewis  Roberts,  John  Hulme,  George  P.  Plant, 

Charles  J.  Martin,  G.  W.  Burbank,  Samuel  Munn, 

Silas  C.  Hay,  Theodore  Adams,  Henry  Morgan, 

Freeman  Clarke,  Josiah  King,  J.  M.  Schemerhorn, 

Charles  Macalester,  David  Fleming,  Henry  G.  McKaye. 

Thomas  H.  Wilson,  George  F.  Davis, 

The  executive  officers  were  James  McKaye,  President ;  Theodore 
Hay,  Treasurer  ;  Silas  C.  Hay,  Secretary ;  Meritt  S.  Wood,  General 
Superintendent ;  M.  S.  Roberts,  John  C.  Hinchman,  W.  P.  Westervelt 
and  J.  S.  Bedlow,  Assistant  Superintendents.  It  had  in  its  service 
some  of  the  most  energetic  and  practical  talent  of  the  country,  and  had 
behind  it  men  of  enterprise  and  large  wealth. 

In  1865  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company  had  pushed  its  work 
with  so  much  energy  that  it  had  in  operation  sixteen  thousand  miles  of 
wire.  It  had  also  started  under  an  organization  designated  as  the 
"  United  States  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,"  a  line  from  San 
Francisco  east  under  the  superintendence  of  James  Gamble,  and  of 
which  Henry  Morgan  was  President,  Lewis  Roberts,  Treasurer.  It  was 
already  finished  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Abundant  means  were  ready  to 
carry  it  to  Missouri.  Notwithstanding  all  this  dash  and  wealth,  and 
energy,  elements  of  weakness  had  already  appeared.  The  lines  had 
been  extended  into  non-paying  territory,  and  where  neither  the  clamor 
for  opposition  was  so  strong,  nor  the  wants  of  the  community  so  imper- 
fectly met  by  existing  lines  as  to  require  them.  The  lines  of  the  West- 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company  on   the   other  hand  were  in  splendid 
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condition  and  discipline,  and  stood  high  in  public  favor.  It  made  hot 
battle  with  its  new  antagonist,  which  it  did  chiefly  by  increasing  its 
facilities  and  infusing  fresh  blood  into  its  work.  This  it  did  so  effectu- 
ally that  the  United  States  management  began  to  show  signs  of  trem- 
bling. The  monthly  balances  began  to  tilt  heavily  and  persistently  on 
the  wrong  side.  Under  such  circumstances  President  McKay  began 
to  find  the  reins  heavy  and  the  driving  unpleasant.  He  determined  to 
resign.  A  strong  man  was  needed  to  sit  behind  the  dashboard  and 
take  the  leathers. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  winter  of  1864-5,  ^^-  Orton  had  occasion 
to  employ  Mr.  Grosvenor  P.  Lowrey  to  conduct  a  suit  for  him  before 
Justice  Nelson  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Windsor, 
Vermont.  Justice  Nelson  had  already  given  an  adverse  decision  in 
the  same  case.  It  was  now,  however,  so  ably  and  clearly  presented  that 
Justice  Nelson  at  once  reversed  his  own  judgment.  The  success  was 
complete.  The  intercourse  necessary  to  the  defense  of  this  case  resulted 
in  a  profound  and  most  affectionate  friendship  between  the  client  and 
his  lawyer,  founded  upon  deep  mutual  esteem  and  a  very  high  respect 
for  each  other's  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 

It  was  soon  after  this,  that  Mr.  Orton  was  called  to  the  Commis- 
sionership  of  internal  revenue  in   Washington. 

Mr.  Lowrey,  meanwhile,  rapidly  rose  in  his  profession,  and  became 
recognized  in  New  York  as  a  lawyer  of  much  promise  and  marked 
ability.  He  became  the  counselor  of  the  United  States  Express  and 
United  States  Telegraph  Companies.  Learning  in  one  of  his  profes- 
sional interviews  with  the  President  of  the  latter  company  of  his  desire 
to  retire  from  the  Presidency  and  remembering  Mr.  Orton's  arduous 
and  poorly  compensated  service  at  Washington,  he  pressed  him  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Com- 
pany as  Mr.  McKaye's  successor.  Meanwhile  he  obtained  Mr.  Orton's 
consent  to  accept  the  post  of  President  of  the  United  States  Telegraph 
Company  if  tendered  him.  This  led,  after  a  canvass  of  other  names, 
among  which  the  most  prominent  was  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan,  so  well  known 
in  connection  with  railroad  management,  to  the  offer  of  the  Presidency 
to  Mr.  Orton.     It  was,  after  a  brief  delay,  accepted.     Mr,  Orton  soon 
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after  left  Washington  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  November  i, 
1865.  Theodore  Hay,  a  most  excellent  and  competent  man,  was 
Treasurer.     James  D.  Reid,  was  Secretary. 

■  On  Mr.  Orton's  retirement  from  the  government  service,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  wrote  him  as  follows  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir.  I  regret  exceedingly  the  necessity  that  impels  you 
to  resign  the  very  important  office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
the  duties  of  which  you  have  discharged  with  so  marked  success.  Our 
official  intercourse  has  been  short,  but  it  has  been  exceedingly  pleasant  to 
me,  and  has  been  long  enough  to  satisfy  me  of  your  great  executive  ability, 
your  uprightness  of  character,  and  your  devotion  to  the  government. 
I  can  pay  you  no  higher  compliment  than  to  say  you  have  filled  one  of 
the  most  laborious,  trying  and  responsible  positions  in  the  country,  a 
position  requiring  great  patience,  industry,  promptness  of  decision,  and 
nice  discrimination,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  law,  in  a 
manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

H.    McCULLOGH,    Secretary. 

It  did  not  take  Mr.  Orton  long  to  discover  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  Telegraph  Company.  Taking  home  with  him,  as  is  his 
custom  when  he  has  serious  work  on  hand,  the  books  of  record,  he 
examined  patiently  and  exhaustively  the  contracts,  office  returns,  cash 
accounts  and  official  reports.  He  soon  found  that  although  the  Com- 
pany occupied  valuable  territory,  and  was  doing  a  comparatively  large 
business,  yet  that  its  income  fell  short  of  its  expenses  over  $10,000  per 
month.  This  condition  of  things  was  unknown  to  him  when  he  accepted 
the  Presidency,  and  the  revelation  was  not  delightful.  He  began  to 
suspect  that  he  had  become  the  captain  of  a  foundering  ship,  and  there 
seemed  evidence  to  sustain  the  suspicion. 

Matters  thus  stood  for  a  few  months  during  which  every  effort  was 
made  to  conquer  success,  when,  from  my  knowledge  of  Western  Union 
movements  and  men,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Wade  was  expected  in  New 
York.  He  was  in  poor  health,  rich,  and  wanted  to  leave  the  service. 
From  some  circumstances  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  I  learned  that 
Mr.  Wade  had  become  aware  of  the  fresh  vigor  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  management  of  the  United  States  Company,  and  that  it  needed 
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his  attention.  This  seemed  the  object  of  his  present  mission.  It  would 
inevitably  bring  him  into  contact  with  Mr.  Orton.  It  was  at  once  evi- 
dent to  me  that  two  such  men  under  such  circumstances  could  not  long 
resist  personal  interest  and  attraction. 

Revolving  these  matters  in  my  mind,  I  said  to  Mr.  Orton  on  a  certain 
quiet  night  when  he  seemed  a  little  disturbed  at  the  condition  of  the 
ship  he  sailed. 

**  Mr.  Orton,  in  tAvo  years  from  now,  you  will  be  President  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company." 

Turning  upon  me  those  eyes  of  his,  which,  having  once  seen,  no  one 
is  likely  soon  to  forget,  half  amused  and  wholly  incredulous  of  my 
remark,  he  said : 

"  That  is  a  strange  prospect  to  hold  out  to  a  man  only  three  months 
in  the  service.     On  what  do  you  base  such  an  idea  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Orton,"  I  replied,  "  the  thought  is  somewhat  intuitive,  but  not 
without  reason.  I  know  Mr.  Wade  well.  He  is  broken  in  health.  He 
is  anxious  for  a  suitable  successor.  The  United  States  Company  is 
annoying  him,  and  he  is  compelled  to  notice  it.  You  and  he  will  meet 
and  will  agree  on  terms  of  union,  chiefly  because  he  will  see  in  you  the 
executive  aid  he  needs  and  the  energy  he  can  no  longer  exert.  He 
will,  when  negotiations  are  closed,  open  the  way  to  you  for  the  succes- 
sion.    Such  is  my  conviction." 

Mr.  Orton  laughed  in  a  silent,  comfortable  way  and  went  home.  A 
few  days  after  this  conversation,  Mr.  Wade's  name  was  among  the 
arrivals  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  The  following  day  an  invitation 
came  to  Mr.  Orton  to  meet  him.  As  Mr.  Orton  put  on  his  hat  to  obey 
the  invitation,  he  cast  a  smile  over  his  shoulder  at  me,  while  I  mentally 
said  as  he  disappeared  through  the  door-way,  "  that  is  the  first  step  to 
the  Presidency."     Destiny  was  at  work. 

A  morning  or  two  afterward,  however,  Mr.  Orton  came  in  to  his  office 
looking  dangerous.  He  was  evidently  riled,  a  somewhat  expressive 
term  in  his  case,  and  for  some  time  there  was  utter  silence.  The  white 
of  his  eyes  shone  all  round.  Something  had  evidently  happened. 
After  a  time,  coming  up  to  my  desk  with  a  step  not  remarkable  for  its 
elasticity,  he  said  somewhat  lugubriously  : 
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"  Well,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Wade,  and  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  poor  pro- 
phet. He  has  made  me  a  proposition  for  union  with  the  United  States 
Company,  which  seems  insulting.  He  proposes  as  a  basis  of  negotia- 
tion, the  relation  of  12  1-2  United  States  to  87  1-2  Western  Union, 
as  the  relative  values  of  each.  I  cannot  go  before  my  Board  with  any 
such  proposal  as  that." 

Seeing  his  indignation  at  the  seemingly  strange  offer  presented  to 
him,  and  which  had  certainly  the  appearance  of  the  offer  of  a  victor  to  a 
fallen  foe,  I  requested  him  to  give  me  the  memoranda  of  the  business, 
that  I  might  find  therefrom  the  true  relations  of  the  companies  from 
actual  business  done.  I  found  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  gross 
receipts  that  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company 
were  to  those  of  the  Western  Union  Company  as  13  7-8  to  100.  Mr. 
Wade's  offer,  therefore,  was  not  unjust.  These  calculations,  spread  out 
with  all  the  clearness  of  which  I  was  capable,  I  showed  to  Mr.  Orton. 
It  led  to  an  offer  of  union  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
on  the  basis  of  their  respective  revenues,  and  which  was  soon  after 
accepted  and  ratified  by  the  boards  of  both  companies.  The  union 
of  the  two  companies  was  made  complete  by  the  issue  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  April  i,  1866,  in  exchange  for  the  surrender 
of  United  States  Telegraph  Company  stock  of  $3,885,200  of  its  own. 
Thus  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company  ceased  its  separate 
existence. 

The  effect  of  this  movement  led  to  one  still  more  important.  The 
American  Telegraph  Company,  though  in  splendid  condition,  its  stock 
at  a  high  premium,  officered  by  men  of  ability  and  enterprise,  backed 
by  immense  wealth,  doing  a  large  and  profitable  business,  and  com- 
manding a  vast  range  of  territory,  including  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  felt  that  telegraphic  success  to  be  solid  and  permanent,  and 
accomplish  its  grandest  mission  must  be  the  result  of  a  single  adminis- 
tration. Many  circumstances  tended  to  favor  a  union  of  the  two  com- 
panies. The  President,  Col.  E.  S.  Sanford,  a  generous  gentleman,  one 
of  the  successful  pioneers  in  the  great  express  business  of  the  country, 
was  not  tenacious  of  office  and  quickly  saw  the  value  of  combination. 
In  this  he  was  seconded  by  the  influential  men  of  his  Company,  Cam- 
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bridge  Livingston,  Francis  Morris,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Peter  Cooper  and 
others,  and  steps  were  speedily  taken  to  secure  amalgamation  with  the 
Western  Union  Company.  This  was  greatly  aided  by  the  acquaintance 
soon  formed  between  Col.  Sanford  and  Mr.  Orton,  the  former  of  whom 
readily  saw  in  the  new  officer,  though  not  yet  in  full  executive  authority, 
a  probable  candidate  for  its  chief  trust,  and  to  whom  he  became  quickly 
and  warmly  attached.  And  so  it  happened  that  on  June  12,  1866, 
negotiations  were  closed  by  Mr.  Wade  with  Col.  Sanford  for  the  union 
of  the  two  great  companies  by  an  issue  of  ;|i  2,000,000  Western  Union 
Company  stock,  in  exchange  for  $4,000,000  of  the  American 
Company. 

One  year  after  these  notable  arrangements  had  been  effected,  and  after 
I  had  again  entered  the  service  of  the  W^estern  Union  Company,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  company,  July  10,  1867,  took  place.  Mr.  Wade  had 
written  from  Cleveland,  July  8,  declining  election  because  of  ill-health. 
Mr.  Orton  was  at  home  ill,  having  been  suddenly  prostrated  the  day 
previous.  Just  after  the  board,  which  had  been  that  day  chosen,  had 
with  much  unanimity  elected  him  President,  Mr.  Orton  arrived  at  the 
office.  He  was  weak  and  pale.  The  announcement  of  his  elec- 
tion, however,  sent  a  glimmer  into  his  eye  and  shot  a  little  carmine 
into  the  whiteness  of  his  face.  Coming  up  to  where  I  stood  a 
deeply  interested  spectator  of  the  movements  thus  going  on,  with 
a  quiet  smile  which  was  not  without  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  it,  he 
said  to  me  • 

"Well,  Mr.  Reid,  your  prophecy  has  come  true  at  last." 

There  was  indeed  no  prophecy  about  it. 

The  following  notable  resolution  was  passed  after  the  election  of  the 
new  Board  was  announced  : 

''Resolved,  That  to  the  foresight,  perseverance  and  tact  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wade,  the  former  President  of  the  Company,  we  believe  is  largely  due 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  one  great  Company  to-day,  with  its  thou- 
sand arms  grasping  the  extremities  of  the  continent,  instead  of  a  series 
of  weak  unreliable  lines  unsuited  to  public  wants,  and,  as  property, 
precarious  and  insecure. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Mr.  Wade  our  congratulations  on  the 
great  fruition  of  his  work,  signalized  and  cemented  by  this  day's  election 
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of  a  Board  representing  the  now   united  leading  telegraphic  interests 
of  the  nation." 

After  this  Mr.  Wade  withdrew  from  telegraphic  administration. 
The  telegraph  had  brought  to  him  vast  wealth,  but  it  had  also  brought 
him  into  a  state  of  health  which  periled  its  enjoyment.  To  dismiss 
care  he  sold  out  his  entire  telegraphic  interests,  and  in  travel  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  magnificent  home  which  he  had  erected  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  which  he  provided  with  every  appliance  of  art  and  taste  and 
comfort,  gave  himself  up  to  needed  rest  and  recuperation. 

With  restoration  to  health,  which  followed  a  judicious  respite  from 
labor,  Mr.  Wade  entered  into  many  spheres  of  active  life.  During 
nine  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  of 
Cleveland.  He  is  also  Director  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land, Director  of  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mills,  Cleveland  Iron  Com- 
pany, Union  Steel  and  Screw  Company,  and  President  of  the  American 
Sheet  and  Boiler  Plate  Company,  and  of  the  Chicago  and  Atchison 
Bridge  Company  of  Cleveland.  He  is  also  Director  in  three  railroad 
companies,  and  President  of  the  Kalamazoo,  Allegan  and  Grand  Rap- 
ids, and  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  Railroads. 

As  if  these  were  not  enough  to  fully  occupy  his  time,  the  citizens  of 
Cleveland  have  appointed  Mr.  Wade  Commissioner  of  the  City  Sinking 
Fund,  Park  Commissioner,  and  Director  of  the  Work-house  and  House 
of  Refuge. 

Mr.  Wade  was  born  in  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  August  11,  181 1,  is  now 
in  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  citizens  of 
the  beautiful  city  which  he  has  made  his  home,  and  which  he  has  done 
so  much  to  enlarge  and  adorn. 


Standing  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  Mr.  Orton's  election  has 
just  been  announced,  and  declining  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  be  the 
recorder  of  his  subsequent  career,  to  one  feature  of  his  prospective 
work  allusion  seems  pertinent  and  just. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1863,  the  capital  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  had  been  based  upon  a  more  or  less  just  estimate  of  the  value 
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of  its  property.  At  that  period  the  capital  was  about  $11,000,000. 
The  Company  was  on  a  tidal  wave  of  success,  and  with  the  abundance 
of  money  which  war  had  brought  as  one  of  its  insidious  corrupters,  the 
shares  of  its  stock  sold  freely  at  two  hundred,  or  twice  its  par  value. 
At  one  period  they  rose  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  price 
mounted  with  every  smile  which  rippled  over  Mr.  Sibley's  face.  It  was 
a  period  of  the  insanity  of  success.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
Board  of  Directors  met,  and,  not  without  some  sturdy  opposition, 
declared  a  stock  dividend  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  It  seemed  a 
splendid  achievement  thus,  by  a  breath,  to  create  $11,000,000.  It  was 
a  red-letter  day  in  Rochester  as  the  duplicated  stock  was  carried  home 
by  its  happy  recipients  and  locked  up  in  vaults,  or  was  carefully  folded 
and  deposited  in  elegant  tin  boxes  with  smoothly  fitting  keys,  with 
a  smile  of  exultation  as  if  the  battle  of  life  had  been  fought  and 
won. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  added  millions  became  a  mill- 
stone, the  full  weight  and  drag  of  which  was  not  felt  until  after  years. 
It  was  first  fully  realized  when,  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  write, 
the  leading  Telegraph  Companies  came  to  form,  with  the  Western 
Union,  a  great  compacted  Company.  It  was  then  found  that  to  settle 
the  representation  of  capital  on  a  just  basis,  many  millions  of  stock, 
in  excess  of  wha*"  would  have  been  necessary  had  that  hundred  per 
cent  dividend  not  been  declared,  had  to  be  issued.  The  water  in  the 
capital  of  one  company  had  to  be  equated  with  water  in  all  the  rest. 
And  thus  it  came  that  instead  of  an  easily  handled  capital  of,  at  most, 
$25,000,000,  a  swiftly  coming  era  of  shrinkage  and  broken  values  had 
to  be  confronted  with  one  of  $41,000,000.  It  was  just  at  this  period, 
when  the  amalgamation  of  the  leading  lines  of  the  country  piled  up 
this  immense  capital,  that  Mr.  Orton  was  called  to  sit  down  in  the 
chair  of  official  direction,  to  face  its  manifest  labor,  and  assume  its 
multiplied  responsibilities.  It  was  less  the  acceptance  of  an  honor 
than  of  a  task  so  grave  as  to  embarrass  congratulation. 

The  first  duty  staring  the  new  executive  head  of  the  Western  Union, 
Telegraph  Company  in  the  face,  as  the  multitude  which  thronged  the 
executive   rooms  on  the  occasion  of  the   annual  meeting  passed  away 
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was  great  and  evident.  He  had  by  some  process  so  to  enlarge  the 
sources  of  revenue  and  the  capacity  of  the  lines  as  to  make  the  capital 
legitimate.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  at  once  clear  that  dividends 
must,  for  a  time,  cease.  Vast  quantities  of  wire  had  to  be  erected. 
Old  and  fragile  structures  had  to  be  renewed  to  stop  the  enormous 
depletion  caused  by  the  cost  of  repairs  and  the  interruptions  to  busi- 
ness, of  which  they  were  the  prolific  source.  New  lines  had  to  be 
built  to  reach  points  where  new  communities  were  rapidly  clustering 
into  centers  of  civilization,  and  where  a  vast  railroad  system,  stimulated 
by  the  plenteousness  of  money,  was  pushing  its  way  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  along  the  highways  of  every  State,  all  of  which 
demanded  the  aid  of  the  communicating  wire.  Millions  of  dollars  were 
needed  for  this  work.  The  mere  statement  of  the  case  shows  the 
courage  it  required  to  face  its  demands.  The  Company  had  become, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  national.  It  had  now  national  duties. 
Happily  the  new  President  was  able  to  see,  in  the  yet  infancy  of  the 
nation  and  the  vastness  of  its  yet  outlying  territory,  the  opportunity  he 
needed  to  establish  the  capital  of  the  Company  on  just  founda- 
tions. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  generalize  in  writing  of  such  circumstances. 
Let  one  item  illustrate  the  general  condition.  The  line  to  the  Pacific 
was  built  in  1861.  It  was  planted  along  the  wagon-roads  and  trails  which 
led  from  Omaha  through  Julesburg,  Fort  Laramie  and  South  Pass  to 
Salt  Lake.  For  this  work  $3,000,000  stock  was  created.  Two  years  later 
that  stock  was  doubled.  Five  years  more  had  scarcely  passed  away 
before  the  steel  rail  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  gleamed  over  the  mountain 
paths  of  Montana  and  Nevada.  The  old  telegraph  lines  along  which 
Creighton  and  Wade  and  Gamble  had  made  their  triumphant  march 
between  the  oceans  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  structure,  capable 
of  bearing  many  wires,  had  to  be  erected  along  the  whole  route.  Within 
a  single  year  there  had  to  be  found  in  the  construction  of  a  new  first- 
class  structure  of  two  thousand  miles,  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento, 
built  from  the  current  revenue  of  the  Company,  an  heir  to  a  perished 
property,  represented  by  a  capital  of  $6,000,000  !  And  this  was  but  a 
sample  of  the   general  condition.     How  all  these   demands  were  met 
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some  other  hand  will  write.  The  same  hand  will  tell  how  far  the  new 
officer,  in  this  redemptive  process,  was  sustained  by  the  men  who 
were  selected  to  be  his  counselors. 


At  the  period  of  Mr.  Orton's  entrance  into  the  management  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  a  new  era  in  telegraphic  history 
had  arrived.  Four  classes  of  men  had  already  performed  their  work. 
These  were,  first,  the  patient  pioneers  in  scientific  discovery,  who  gave 
methodized  interpretation  to  phenomena,  and  uncovered  the  foundations 
of  natural  law.  Of  these  were  Arago,  Oersted,  Ohm,  Volta,  Faraday, 
Franklin  and  Henry.  Second,  were  the  inventors,  who  took  up  the 
discoveries  of  the  savans,  gave  them  form  and  made  them  servants  to 
human  industry  and  companions  of  human  toil.  Of  these,  Morse,  Wheat- 
stone,  House,  Hughes  and  others  spring  to  the  thought  as  representative. 
Third,  were  the  men  like  O'Reilly,  Cornell  and  others,  who,  with  a  some- 
what methodless  enthusiasm,  webbed  the  face  of  the  country  with  the 
early  telegraphic  lines.  Still  a  fourth  appeared,  of  whom  Sibley,  Wade, 
Alden,  Field  and  others  were  examples,  who  took  up  the  scattered  and 
weak  forces  of  the  telegraph  throughout  the  country,  netted  them  into 
systems,  brought  out  the  conditions  of  their  strength,  made  telegraph 
property  a  great  public  value,  and  its  employment  a  national  success. 
The  work  of  all  these  men  had  now  largely  been  accomplished.  It  had 
resulted  in  a  vast  organization,  with  its  wires  extended  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  civilization  in  every  direction,  and  able  to  transmit,  under  a 
single  administration  from  Newfoundland  to  Vancouver,  the  messages 
of  the  people.     A  vast  work  had  been  accomplished. 

There  now  came  what  may  be  termed  the  era  of  administration.  The 
telegraph  inter-threading  itself  into  all  social  and  public  interests  and 
industries,  demanded  the  highest  and  purest  and  broadest  administra- 
tive talent  to  protect,  regulate  and  assimilate  all  its  yet  outlying  forces, 
and  give  them  unity,  coherence  and  control.  The  management  of  such 
a  vast  interest  was  a  trust  which  demanded  not  alone  a  fine  brain,  but 
great  power  of  labor.  No  reflecting  man  could  accept  such  a  respon- 
sibility without  a  consciousness  of  its  greatness  and  its  perils. 
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In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, with  its  now  national  area,  and  with  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the 
volume  of  its  business,  the  conditions  of  its  existence  as  a  purely  private 
enterprise  and  yet  that  of  a  fully  recognized  national  means  of  intercourse, 
evidently  depended  on  the  establishment  of  such  fundamental  principles 
as  would  everywhere  challenge  popular  approval.  The  very  first  step  to  be 
taken  was  in  some  respects  the  most  difficult.  The  making  of  dividends 
had,  in  a  very  distinct  sense,  to  be  subordinated  to  the  clamis  of  public 
duty.  A  year  or  two  before,  a  demand  had  been  made  to  reverse 
this  principle,  and  by  a  high  tariff,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  reduced  volume 
of  business,  increase  the  revenues.  That  was  the  policy  of  rapacity, 
narrow,  selfish,  impossible.  It  was  necessary  now  that  a  nicely  drawn 
line  be  found,  on  one  side  of  which  property  would  find  adequate  pro- 
tection, and  on  the  other,  the  public  receive  free  from  oppressive 
exactions,  the  benefits  of  a  system  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  human  enterprises,  and  having  a  mission  sacred 
to  the  highest  sense  of  public  honor.  This  elevated  telegraphic  admin- 
istration from  the  ledger  to  principle ;  from  questions  of  simple  profit 
and  loss  to  considerations  of  citizenship.  One  of  the  first  contests  of 
the  new  era  now  dawning  on  telegraphic  development  in  America 
was  against  a  movement  to  make  the  telegraph  part  of  the  enginery  of 
political  power.  Year  after  year  it  was  attempted  to  take  from  pri- 
vate enterprise  the  result  of  one  of  its  finest  achievements,  and  place  it 
in  the  harness  of  partisanship  and  politics,  by  adding  it  to  the  national 
civil  service.  These  movements  Mr.  Orton,  by  the  masterly  presenta- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  the  telegraph  under  governmental  control  as  col- 
lated from  the  archives  of  Europe,  and  by  the  earnest  representation 
of  the  hostility  of  intelligent  American  society  to  the  severance  of  the 
telegraph  from  the  private  industries  of  the  nation,  energetically  and 
successfully  resisted.  Every  such  attempt  was  not  only  successfully 
beaten  back,  but  public  opinion  so  educated  into  the  danger  of  per- 
mitting the  telegraph  to  fall  into  political  control,  that  the  eff'ort  seems 
not  likely  soon  to  be  renewed.  The  telegraph  will  only  gravitate  into 
the  hands  of  government  by  a  restricting  and  suspicious  legislation, 
such   as  shall  prevent  private  management  from  giving  to  it  the  broad 
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and  liberal  development  which  its  character  demands,  or  when  it  falls 
by  the  tricks  of  speculation  into  the  management  of  men  heedless  of 
its  character  and  reckless  of  its  use. 

Aside  from  this  exceptional  contest,  which  had  but  just  begun  before 
Mr.  Orton's  entrance  upon  his  great  office,  the  history  of  the  occupation 
of  which  nmst  be  written  by  other  hands,  there  were  many  elements 
requiring  administrative  care.  Labor  had  to  be  classified  and  compen- 
sated on  the  basis  of  actual  merit.  Departments  had  to  be  organized  with 
carefully  limited  responsibilities  and  authority.  The  property  had  to  be 
made  permanent,  so  that  its  revenues  could  be  trusted,  and  the  lowest 
tariff  compatible  with  due  regard  to  capital,  be  reached.  The  applica- 
tion of  all  effective  devices  for  detecting  faults,  for  quickening  inter- 
course, for  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  wires,  for  simplifying  all  pro- 
cesses of  labor,  were  to  be  sought  for  and  procured.  A  searching  and 
rigorous  and  yet  just  economy  had  to  be  established.  Permeating  all 
there  was  needed  a  just  recognition  of  the  rights  of  labor,  the  quick  per- 
ception of  and  guard  against  sources  of  danger,  the  appreciation  of 
faithful  service,  the  vigor  that  is  born  of  justice. 

In  a  limited  sphere,  and  yet  with  wonderful  prevision  and  sagacity, 
William  M.  Swain  had  laid  down  some  of  the  basilar  elements  of  such 
an  administration  with  characteristic  lucidity.  Mr.  Wade  had  taken 
important  steps  in  that  direction.  Marshall  Lefferts  and  others  had 
aided  in  its  introduction.  But  the  field  was  now  changed  and  vast. 
And  as  Mr.  Orton  on  his  election  arose  from  his  sick-bed,  and,  with 
unsteady  step  entered  the  executive  room,  where  for  ten  years  he  has 
since  then  devoted  himself  with  a  zeal  only  too  intense,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  men  who  had  just  elected  him,  asked  each  other,  "  Is 
this  thin  pale  man,  with  his  delicate  health  and  active  brain,  equal  to 
the  trust  ?  "  The  answer  will  be  written  by  other  hands.  It  will  be  the 
record  of  a  labor  which,  while  crowned  with  ample  success,  has  more 
than  once  brought  its  executor  face  to  face  with  death,  but  which,  as 
this  is  being  written,  has  brought  him  just  beyond  the  fiftieth  mark  in 
the  dial  of  his  life,  in  rugged  health,  and  foremost  among  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  great  industries  of  the  world. 

In  entering  upon  his  executive  work  as  President  of  the  Western 
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Union  Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  Orton  was  surrounded  by  men  of 
marked  ability.  The  Board  of  Directors  who  had  with  so  much  una- 
nimity elected  him  President,  was  composed  as  follows  : 


D.  N.  Barney, 
Roswell  S.  Burrows, 
John  J.  Cisco, 
Ezra  Cornell, 
W.  E.  Dodge, 
Alfred  Gaither, 
Norvin  Green, 
Wilson  G.  Hunt, 
George  Jones, 


B.  R.  McAlpine, 
E.  D.  Morgan, 
Francis  Morris, 
Geo.  H.  Mumford, 
O.  H.  Palmer, 
E.  S.  Sanford, 
Hiram  Sibley, 
Moses  Taylor, 
J.  H.  Wade, 
Cambridge  Livingston, 


D.  A.  Watson, 
Legrand  Lockwood, 
J.  D.  Caton, 
Z.  C.  Simmons, 
R.  A.  Lancaster, 
A.  B.  Cornell, 
Marshall  Lefferts, 
Edward  Creighton, 
George  Walker. 


The  other  executive  officers  were  :  Vice-Presidents  —  Hiram  Sibley, 
Norvin  Green,  B.  R.  McAlpine;  Secretary  and  Treasurer  —  O.  H. 
Palmer;  Assistant  Treasurer — R.  Hart  Rochester;  Auditor — W.  H. 
Abel;  General  Superintendents  —  Pacific  Division,  James  Gamble; 
Central  Division,  Anson  Stager;  Eastern  Division,  Thomas  T.  Eckert ; 
Southern  Division,  John  Van  Home. 


Without  attempting  to  enter  into  the  history  of  Mr.  Orton 's  adminis- 
tration, it  is  permissible  to  note  a  circumstance  connected  with  its  initial 
year  which  greatly  aided  its  development  and  success. 

Up  to  this  period  little  attention  had  been  given  to  electricity  as  a 
science,  and  the  character  of  most  of  the  improvements  which  had  been 
proposed  in  connection  with  telegraphic  appliances,  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  repeating  apparatus,  of  which  various  admirable  methods  had 
been  introduced,  were  of  a  comparatively  trifling  and  unscientific  char- 
acter. Marshall  Lefferts  had  done  much  to  show  the  value  of  statistics, 
and  had  laid  down  important  ground-work  for  systematized  and  scientific 
telegraphy.  He  had  even  introduced  some  of  the  electric  tests  by 
which  the  telegraph  wires  afterward  became  so  potential.  But  no 
sharply-defined  methods  of  quantitative  investigation  had  been  intro- 
duced. The  batteryman  still  multiplied  his  cells,  emptied  his  carboys 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  bathed   his   zincs  in  mercury  to  raise 
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telegraphic  steam.  The  patient  operator's  left  hand  turned  and  re-turned 
during  the  long  hours  of  the  weary  nights  the  spring  of  his  relay  to 
catch  the  erratic  movements  of  his  armature  as  it  vibrated  before  the 
changing  currents  of  the  line. 

Fortunately  there  arrived  in  New  York,  early  in  Mr.  Orton's  admin- 
istration, Cromwell  Fleetwood  Varley,  a  well-known  English  electrician, 
whose  accomplishments  as  a  gentleman  of  education  as  well  as  scientist 
had  preceded  him  in  the  frequent  appearance  of  his  name  in  the  records 
of  European  scientific  investigation.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Varley 
naturally  found  his  way  to  the  executive  rooms  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  where  he 
became  a  frequent  visitor.  In  these  visits  the  condition  of  the  tele- 
graph in  Europe,  the  methods  employed,  the  tests  of  wires  to  determine 
their  conductivity,  or,  as  now  expressed,  their  measure  of  resistance, 
the  purity  of  the  wire  on  the  relay  and  its  standard  resistance,  and  the 
electro-motive  force  and  resistance  in  batteries,  formed  the  ground- 
work of  animated  conversation. 

It  became  soon  evident  to  Mr.  Orton's  mind  that  into  this  broad 
field  of  important  and  fundamental  inquiry  American  telegraphic  man- 
agement had  not  yet  entered.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  embarrassment  in  the  current  working 
of  American  wires,  their  irregular  action,  their  frequent  incapacity  of 
transmission,  as  to  give  Mr.  Varley's  information,  now  communicated 
to  him,  the  utmost  interest  and  value.  It  resulted  in  the  employment 
of  Mr.  Varley  to  investigate,  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  opportune.  In  that  appointment  lay  the  seed  of 
future  triumph. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Varley,  which  followed  this  investigation,  was 
marvellously  minute  and  exhaustive.  It  was  a  revelation  startling 
enough  to  lead  to  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  reform  the  service.  Half 
the  wires  of  the  American  Continent  were  found  to  be  practically  una- 
vailable. The  best  wires  in  the  service  showed  a  resistance  above  a 
proper  standard.  A  popular  relay  was  found  to  have  a  resistance  equal 
to  one  hundred  miles  of  No.  8  wire,  the  use  of  which  was  everywhere 
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choking  the  most  important  circuits.  The  chief  value  of  Mr.  Varley's 
report  was,  perhaps,  in  giving  practical  value  to  electrical  knowledge. 
The  electrician  now  came  to  estimation,  and  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  American  telegraphic  administration. 

To  this  report,  also,  may  be  fairly  traced  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
developments  which  have  made  the  last  ten  years  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  invention.  By  removing  the  obstructions  to  the  electric  cur- 
rent, and  reducing  resistances  in  wires,  magnets  and  batteries  to  a 
minimum,  the  possibilities  of  the  wires  were  revealed  in  accomplish- 
ments which  are  still  astonishing  the  world.  The  Duplex  and  Quadru- 
plex  machinery  are  great  advances  on  old  conditions,  but  perhaps  only 
prophetic  of  more  wonderful  revelations  yet  to  be  made. 


The  visit  of  Mr.  Varley  had  another  valuable  result.  The  consoli- 
dation of  so  many  important  organizations  under  a  single  administra- 
tion had,  unavoidably,  brought  together  more  or  less  discordant 
elements.  Each  Company  had  had  its  peculiar  methods,  ideas  of 
management,  limitations  of  authority,  rules  of  order,  as  well  as  of  tariffs 
and  compensation.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  in  order  to 
unity  of  administration,  distinct  and  clearly-defined  ideas  of  duty 
should  be  made  to  permeate  the  entire  working  force,  so  as  to  make 
conflict  impossible,  and  work  quick,  certain,  harmonious.  It  was 
scarcely  less  desirable,  also,  now  that  the  value  of  electrical  knowledge 
had  been  demonstrated,  that,  by  some  means,  its  attainment  might  be 
rendered  easy  and  general,  and  a  stimulus  given  to  its  acquisition.  In 
the  numerous  executive  instructions  incident  to  such  a  condition,  there 
seemed  an  absolute  necessity  for  some  method  by  which  these  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  man  in  the  service,  so  that  routine  orders, 
conjoined  to  enlarged  and  accurate  knowledge,  might  give  sinew  and 
unity  to  authority. 

Under  such  circumstances  Mr.  Orton  established  The  Journal  of 
the  Telegraph,  as  a  semi-monthly.  The  first  number  was  issued 
Decemberi,  1867,  a  sheet  of  eight  pages,  a  copy  of  which  was  mailed 
to  every  office  of  the  Company,  and  it  had  to  be  much  enlarged. 
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On  July  13,  1869,  Mr.  Sibley  and  Mr.  McAlpine  resigned  their  posi- 
tions as  Vice-Presidents,  when  Mr.  A.  B.  Cornell,  so  well  known  in  early 
telegraphic  history,  and  Mr.  George  Walker,  well  known  in  the  litera- 
ture of  finance,  were  unanimously  elected  to  their  places.  Mr.  Cor- 
nell brought  to  his  new  post  the  practical  experience  of  a  long  and 
able  service,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  practical  operator  who  had 
been  so  honored,  except  as  officers  of  lines  comparatively  obscure.  Mr. 
Walker  brought  to  his  executive  work  much  public  experience,  scholarly 
erudition,  and  the  finest  personal  qualities.  He  had  practiced  law  in 
Springfield  for  fifteen  years,  had  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Legislature,  had  served  as  Bank  Commissioner,  and  had 
been  president  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  banks.  At  this  time,  also,  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  of  Montreal, 
so  well  known  in  connection  with  Canadian  enterprise,  entered  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

On  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Sibley's  resignation,  July  14,  1869,  the  follow- 
ing resolution   was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sibley,  we  do  so 
with  profound  regret  That  his  long,  useful  and  arduous  services  as  one 
of  the  Executive  officers  of  the  Company,  and  his  permanent  and  hon- 
orable identification  with  its  early  organization  and  history,  his  energy 
and  ability  and  foresight  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  deepens  the 
regret  we  all  feel  that  impaired  health  and  the  absolute  need  of  cessa- 
tion from  active  business,  require  this  action  on  his  part.  That  he 
justly  deserves  and  we  heartily  and  cheerfully  tender  to  him  our  most 
sincere  good  wishes  for  his  future  happiness  and  welfare." 

This  practically  terminated  Mr.  Sibley's  connection  with  the  tele- 
graph, in  which,  so  far,  he  had  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place.  His 
health  was  apparently  broken.  He  needed  removal  from  all  excitement, 
and  sought  rest  amid  the  quietness  and  repose  of  a  protracted  European 
residence.  This  he  could  afford  to  do.  He  had  amassed  great  wealth 
and  had  carved  for  himself  a  name  among  America's  most  active,  suc- 
cessful, and  enterprising  citizens.  Like  Mr.  Wade,  however,  he  had 
overtasked  nature,  and  had  to  bear  her  revenge.  Wisely,  therefore, 
cutting  himself  aloof  from  all  his  ordinary  engagements,  and  giving  up 
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the  management  of  his  large  estate  to  a  son-in-law  in  whom  he  greatly 
trusted,  he  set  sail  for  Europe,  abandoned  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Swiss  and  Italian  scenery,  interested  himself  in  European  industries, 
and,  by  a  thorough  diversion  of  his  mind  from  all  former  associations, 
secured  slow  but  steadily  returning  convalescence. 

On  his  return,  with  rejuvenated  health,  he  speedily  interested  him- 
self in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Attracted 
by  the  work  of  his  old  friend,  Ezra  Cornell,  he  erected  and  endowed 
the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  which  forms  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  Cornell  University.  This  college  he  stocked  with  the  finest 
tools  of  all  kinds  known  to  mechanic  art  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  provided  for  it  the  most  competent  teachers.  Young  men  are 
taught  therein  the  drawing,  in  perspective,  of  tools  to  be  made ;  the 
making  of  patterns ;  forging,  casting,  grinding,  polishing,  and  all  the 
processes  by  which  the  finest  mechanical  work  is  executed.  It  has 
already  been  the  parent  of  seven  similar  institutions.  Mr.  Sibley  has 
also  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  Rochester  University,  at  a  cost  of 
$117,000,  a  noble  building  called  Sibley  Hall,  for  the  University  Library 
and  Museum.  In  these  institutions  he  has  left  permanent  monuments 
of  a  citizen  consecrating  his  wealth  to  the  benefit  of  his  adopted  State. 
Mr.  Sibley  is  the  owner  of  nineteen  farms  in  New  York,  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  and  personally  directs  the  largest  farm  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  situated  in  Cayuga  county,  and  comprising  3,000  acres.  In  Illi- 
nois a  farm  of  40,000  acres  absorbs  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  in 
its  improvement  and  cultivation.  Enumeration  of  industries  under  his 
direction  would  be  endless.     Few  lives  are  more  crowded  with  labor. 

Mr.  Sibley  was  born  at  North  Adams,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1807,  and,  hale  and  hearty,  full  of  life  and  energy,  enjoys  the 
activity  which  his  immense  estate  demands.  His  residence  is  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  in  a  home  of  great  comfort  and  amplitude, 
full  of  the  souvenirs  of  European  art,  and  surrounded  with  grounds  of 
great  beauty,  he  has  prepared  a  resting  place  for  his  maturer  years. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

THE     operators'     STRIKE. 

ON  December  8,  1869,  Mr.  Orton,  in  company  with  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  left  New  York  on  the  Cunard  steamer  Scotia  for  Europe. 
Exhausted  by  the  pressure  of  service,  at  that  period  peculiarly  exacting, 
and  with  interests  abroad  which  required  attention,  his  trip  was  both 
executive  and  sanitary.  In  his  absence  the  management  of  the  Com- 
pany officially  devolved  on  the  recently-elected  Vice-Presidents  A.  B. 
Cornell  and  George  Walker.  It  was,  however,  on  Judge  O.  H.  Palmer, 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  by  reason  of  long  connection  with 
the  executive  department,  and  because  of  whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Company's  affairs,  that,  with  the  cordial  assent  and  at  the  request 
of  Messrs.  Cornell  and  Walker,  a  large  share  of  the  responsibilities  of 
executive  administration  fell.  The  affairs  of  the  Company  were  pros- 
perous and  assuring.  Up  to  the  dawn  of  1870,  labor  in  all  departments 
had  been  performed  not  only  without  murmur,  but  with  devotion  and 
often  with  heroism. 

With  the  light  of  the  New  Year's  morning,  however,  came  the  mut- 
tering of  a  storm.  Like  all  great  tempests  in  America,  it  had  its  origin 
in  the  west.  The  curling  dust  that  introduced  the  telegraph  strike  of 
1870,  rose  in  San  Francisco.  It  rapidly  swept  eastward  through  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  and  exhausted  itself  in  Boston.  It  was  sufficiently 
desolating  and  dangerous  to  be  memorable. 

In  1866  a  number  of  operators  in  New  York  organized  themselves 
into  an  association  styled  The  Telegraphers'  Protective  League.  It 
was  the  outgrowth  of  no  existing  grievance.     Labor  organizations  were 
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then  popular.  They  had  their  charm  to  many  minds,  chiefly  in  the 
idea  of  fellowship  into  which  entered  as  an  element  more  or  less  dimly 
seen,  the  protection  of  labor.  The  self  assertion  in  the  presence  of 
.capital  which  it  implied  was  attractive.  It  was  the  claim  of  manliness 
—  the  consciousness  of  and  the  assertion  of  rights.  In  all  this,  there 
was  fascination.  The  spirit  of  the  times  in  this  direction  was  eminently 
stimulating  and  expressive.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1869,  the  League 
embraced  within  its  membership  a  large  number  of  the  effective  force 
in  the  chief  offices  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  League  was  at  New  York,  with  branches  in  other 
large  cities.  In  becoming  a  member  of  the  League,  the  following  oath 
was  required  to  be  taken. 

Oath  of  the  Telegraphic  Protective  League. 
You  do  solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and  these 
witnesses,  that  you  will  make  common  cause  with  the  members  of  the 
League,  that  forsaking  your  allegiance  to  corporations  and  individuals, 
you  will,  if  necessity  requires  it,  place  your  time  and  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  officers  of  the  Telegraphic  League,  and  reveal 
neither  the  names  of  officers  nor  members,  nor  the  purposes  of  this 
society,  so  help  you  God. 

The  following  pledge  was  required  after  taking  the  oath  : 
I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  acknowledge  that  having  become  a  voluntary 
member  of  the  Telegraphic  Protective  League,  and  being  made  cogni- 
zant with  its  objects  and  intentions,  I  have  bound  myself  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  said  League  ;  and  I  do  hereby  pledge 
my  sacred  honor  that  I  will  aid  in  whatever  manner  may  be  required, 
the  advancement  and  protection  of  its  members,  etc. 

Section  3,  Article  9  of  the  Constitution  to  which  consenting  signa- 
tures were  required,  provides  : 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  League  to  perform  his 
whole 'duty  to  his  employer, /!';w;/rt?'^////<?  ^^(^.y  not  thereby  conflict  with  a 
duly  authorized  order  from  the  chief  operator  of  the  circuit  to  which  he 
belongs.'' 

Section  5.  No  member  shall  be  at  liberty  to  leave  his  regular  duties 
to  operate  in  any  other  town  or  city  under  orders  from  any  telegraph 
company,  without  having  first  received  permission  from  the  chief 
operator." 
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The  language  and  the  assumption  of  this  oath  were  sufficiently  start- 
ling. As  the  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell  remarked  in  a  terse  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Nna  York  Tribune^  "Here  are  obligations,  oaths  and  pledges 
which  conflict  with  an  operator's  faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  and 
which  cannot  be  complied  with  by  the  operators  of  any  telegraphic 
comi)any  witliout  destroying  all  the  legal  and  legitimate  authority  of 
such  a  company  over  its  business." 

For  several  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  year  1870,  it  was 
known  that  means  had  been  employed  to  foment  discontent  in  the  tele- 
graphic  operating  ranks.  The  League  was  numerous  and  strong.  It 
was  only  natural  that  some  of  the  restless  spirits  which  controlled  it 
should  desire  an  opportunity  to  test  its  power.  Its  existence,  however, 
was  very  faithfully  concealed  from  those  whom  it  was  chiefly  to  affect. 
Even  to  those  to  whom  some  knowledge  of  its  organization  came,  no 
distinct  apprehensions  were  aroused  of  the  possibility  of  a  resort  to 
extreme  measures.  It  was  regarded  in  the  main  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
features  of  the  times,  springing  out  of  a  community  of  labor  stimulated 
by  active  ojjposition.  The  possibility  of  trouble  from  such  a  source 
had  been,  it  seems,  hinted  at  to  President  Orton  during  a  visit  to  the 
Pacific  coast  a  few  weeks  prior  to  his  departure  for  England,  and 
which  probably  grew  out  of  the  report  of  the  strike  on  the  Franklin 
lines.  Yet  he  knew  nothing  which  impressed  him  with  the  sense  of 
immediate  danger,  or  of  the  actual  extent  of  a  combination  which, 
under  more  competent  leadership,  might  have  been,  if  not  irresistible, 
at  least  widely  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  Company. 

One  of  the  active  stimulants  of  the  strike  of  1870,  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  success  of  one  on  the  line  of  the  Franklin  Telegraph  Company  a  few 
months  previous.  It  was  of  a  mild  character  but  gave  encouragement 
to  attempt  one  on  a  larger  scale.  For  this  all  arrangements  were  duly 
made,  and,  with  the  train  carefully  laid,  it  only  waited  friction  to  kindle 
the  lighting  match.  This  was  accomplished  among  the  compliments  of 
the  New  Year's  morning  at  San  Francisco,  and  an  announcement  made 
by  a  cypher  message  to  the  eastern  cities  that  because  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  general  reduction  of  salaries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  mem- 
bers of  the   League   in    San   Francisco  and   Sacramento  had  stopped 
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work.  To  the  executive  officers  at  New  York  it  was  like  the  burst 
of  thunder  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  at  once  awakened  the  gravest  appre- 
hensions. 

Incorrect,  so  far  as  the  designs  of  the  Company  were  concerned,  as 
the  announcement  proved  to  be,  it  spread  through  the  offices  from 
ocean  to  ocean  amid  the  wildest  excitement.  With  characteristic 
impetuosity,  the  members  of  the  League  at  Omaha,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati,  including  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  effective  force, 
left  the  service  on  the  following  day.  A  number  of  other  offices  fol- 
lowed the  example.  No  explanations  were  asked.  None  were  given. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  inform  the  Company  or  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  redress  of  any  real  or  fancied  wrong. 

On  the  morning  of  January  3d,  the  action  of  the  Western  offices  was 
communicated  to  the  Head-center  of  the  League  at  New  York.  It 
caused  intense  excitement.  A  meeting  was  at  once  called.  It  was  held 
the  same  evening  at  290  Grand  street,  at  the  hall  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  which  was  crowded  by  an  excited  and  anxious  auditory.  After 
a  statement  of  the  circumstances  and  the  delivery  of  some  animated 
addresses,  a  committee  was  appointed,  who  were  instructed  to  wait  on 
the  officers  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  present  the 
following  demands  : 

1.  That  no  reduction  of  salaries  be  made  at  San  Francisco,  and  that 
any  operators  dismissed  there  be  at  once  re-instated. 

2.  That  in  case  of  refusal  the  Grand  Chief  Operator  order  all  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  to  aid  the  brethren  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
only  way  possible,  by  immediately  suspending  work. 

The  committee  thus  appointed  and  instructed,  were  W.  W.  Burhans, 
C.  J.  Ryan  and  J.  M.  Peters.  These  gentlemen  waited  the  following 
morning  on  the  officers  of  the  Company,  who  received  them  with 
politeness  and  respect.  The  action  of  the  League  was  then  stated, 
and  the  Company's  answer  requested. 

Meanwhile  upon  a  request  for  ample  and  exact  information  from  San 
Francisco,  the  following  statement  was  received  from  Mr.  George  H. 
Mumford,  the  agent  of  the  Company  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  which 
Judge  Palmer,  who  had  been  requested  by  Vice-Presidents  Walker  and 
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Cornell  to  assume  the  direction  of  matters  in  the  emergency  which  had 
thus  burst  upon  them,  read  to  the  committee : 

"About  the  middle  of  December,  1869,  Superintendent  Gamble 
determined  to  adjust  the  compensation  of  the  employees  in  the  office 
at  San  Francisco  according  to  the  value  of  their  services.  This  had 
been  his  usual  practice  as  the  year  approached  its  close.  In  doing  this 
his  design  was  to  favor  and  encourage  fidelity.  To  two  operators  whose 
services  were  not  essential,  but  whom  he  desired  to  retain,  he  gave  notice 
that  their  salaries  would,  on  January  i,  be  reduced  from  $120  to  $1 15  per 
month.  To  a  third,  he  gave  notice  that  because  of  industry  and  fidelity 
his  salary  would  be  raised,  January  i,  from  $100  to  $120  per  month.  On 
learning  of  these  notices  the  operating  force  of  the  San  Francisco  office 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  prepare  a  schedule  of  salaries 
for  the  entire  staff  of  the  office,  and  demand  its  adoption.  This  schedule 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  Gamble,  who  referred  it  to  Mr.  Mumford.  Mr. 
Mumford  so  far  yielded  to  the  demand  thus  made,  as  to  give  assurance 
that  no  salaries  would  be  reduced,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  increase 
proposed  by  the  schedule,  would  be  allowed.  He,  however,  notified 
the  operators  that  as  it  was  well  known  to  them  that  the  business  was 
very  light,  and  that  the  staff  of  the  office  was  in  excess  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  two  men  would  have  to  be  dropped  from  the  pay-roll,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  One  operator  who  took  umbrage  because  he 
had  been  allowed  an  increase  of  ^10  a  month  instead  of  $20  which  he 
desired,  resigned.  No  general  reduction  of  salaries  had,  at  any  time, 
been  contemplated." 

This  statement  showed  that,  after  the  strike  had  been  actually  begun, 
and  had  gone  too  far  to  be  readily  retracted,  Mr.  Mumford  had,  upon 
the  very  application  of  the  originators,  sagaciously  removed  all  grounds 
on  which  it  could  secure  intelligent  public  sympathy,  or  which  could 
give  power  of  cohesion  among  the  strikers  themselves. 

Judge  Palmer,  having  read  this  statement  to  the  committee,  assured 
them  that  the  design  charged  upon  the  Company  of  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  salaries  was  a  fiction,  and  that  in  reference  to  Mr.  Mumford 's 
action  in  reducing  the  office  force,  it  was  an  act  of  prudent  official  duty 
which  the  Company  approved.  To  the  demand  to  restore  the  men 
whose  services  had  been  discontinued,  he  assured  them  that  the  Com- 
pany would  not  permit  any  man  or  combination  of  men  to  dictate  who 
or  how  many  persons  should  be  employed  for  the  transaction  of  its  bus- 
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iness,  and  that  none  of  the  officers  of  the  Company  would  surrender 
the  administration  of  its  affairs  upon  any  such  demand.  This  closed 
the  interview 

The  following  day  the  committee,  having  reported  the  evening 
previous  to  another  large  assembly,  presented  a  written  demand  for  the 
restoration  of  the  man  who  had  been  dismissed,  and  that  all  men 
who  had,  at  other  places  left  duty,  be  reinstated  at  the  same  salaries,  lost 
time  alone  deducted.  This  done,  it  was  announced  by  the  committee 
that  the  difficulty  could  at  once  be  settled.  An  immediate  reply  was 
demanded. 

To  this  Judge  Palmer  replied  that  he  had  already  stated  that  he  knew 
of  no  grievances  which  called  for  his  attention  or  required  redress.  As 
for  the  operators  who  had  voluntarily  left  the  Company's  employ,  he 
was  without  proper  information,  and  declined  to  act  without  it.  He 
assured  them  that  when  such  questions  were  presented  in  the  usual  way 
they  would  be  considered  in  the  same  just  and  liberal  spirit  which  the 
Company  had  always  manifested  in  its  dealings  with  its  employees. 

"I  am  satisfied, "  he  added,  "  that  you  have  been  grossly  imposed 
upon,  that  your  alleged  grievance  is  without  foundation,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  after  the  positive  assurance  given  by  me,  that  your  organ- 
ization did  not  at  once  concede  the  fact  and  resent  the  imposition 
practiced  upon  you." 

On  the  return  of  the  committee,  the  Grand  Chief  Operator  immedi- 
ately issued  his  manifesto  ordering  resistance.  "  We  accept  the  chal- 
lenge," he  said,  "cheerfully."  "We  control  all  the  important  points  in 
the  United  States.  We  only  ask  of  our  brother  operators  outside  of 
the  organization,  not  to  come  in  to  fill  our  places.  We  are  determined 
that  we  will  be  men  even  while  working  for  a  gigantic  corporation." 

Meanwhile  the  movement  greatly  agitated  the  country.  The  activity 
and  loyalty  of  the  Company's  managers,  however,  prevented,  with  a 
single  exception,  the  complete  stoppage  of  business  at  any  point.  The 
exception  was  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  There  the  manager  joined  his  staff,  and 
closed  the  office.  It  was  re-opened  and  re-manned  the  same  day.  As 
the  facts  meanwhile  became  known  to  the  public  through  an  admirable 
document  addressed  to  them  by  the  officers  of  the  Company,  universal 
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indignation  was  aroused.  In  charity  some  were  willing  to  charge  the 
movement  to  young  blood,  and  to  fidelity  to  an  oath,  the  full  significance 
of  which  had  not  been  appreciated.  The  movement  itself  had  no  basis. 
Instead  of  a  contest  against  a  definite  wrong,  it  took  the  form  of  a  dis- 
tinct demand  to  invest  labor  with  the  rights  of  control  and  adminis- 
tration. Mad,  however,  as  the  proposition  was,  its  assertion  was 
full  of  danger.  Practically  the  intercourse  of  the  continent  by  tele- 
graph, on  which  innumerable  interests  had  already  learned  to  depend, 
was  put  in  peril,  without  a  single  justifying  act. 

In  an  address  to  the  public,  in  which  the  whole  case  was  fully  stated 
and  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Company,  the  following  excerpt  exhibits 
the  judicial  kindliness  of  the  Company's  attitude,  and  the  temperate 
language  it  employed  in  reference  thereto : 

"  The  action  of  the  operators  has  been  caused  by  mistake,  and  they 
have  permitted  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  undeserving  men, 
who  had  no  real  grievances  to  complain  of.  The  Company  can  only 
account  for  such  actions  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  body  of  men,  and 
many  of  whom  have  been  for  years  in  its  service  under  the  most  cordial 
relations,  by  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  have  surrendered  their  individual 
liberty  and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  to  become  the  fractional 
instruments  of  an  irresponsible  body.  Of  the  existence  and  purposes 
of  the  Telegraphers'  Protective  League,  the  officers  of  the  Company 
had  no  knowledge  previous  to  the  present  disturbance.  Fortunately  for 
all  concerned,  enough  loyal  men  remain  to  command  the  situation,  and 
the  numbers  are  increasing.  Things  will  speedily  right  themselves,  and 
the  justice  of  the  Company's  position  will  be  vindicated." 

O.   H.   PALMER,    Treasurer. 

Alonzo  B    Cornell,  )   yi,,_p,,,i,i„,ts. 
George  Walker,        J 

The  morning  of  January  5th  was  very  cold.  A  keen  north  wind 
sharpened  upon  a  thermometer  which  marked  ten  below  zero,  shrieked 
round  the  central  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at 
the  corner  of  Liberty  street  and  Broadway.  A  patrol  of  strikers  had 
collected  there,  who  had  been  appointed  to  meet  any  operators 
coming  to  work  and  to  induce  them  to  join  the  strike.  It  was  a  trial 
of  manly  courage  to  face  that   bitter  air,  which,  like   that  of  Moscow, 
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"cut  like  razors  into  the  blood."  But  these  brave  young  fellows,  and 
no  better  men  than  most  of  them  ever  served  a  Company,  smote  their 
bosoms  to  stir  the  laggard  blood,  and  attacked  their  comrades  with 
something  of  the  vigor  of  the  blast.  There  was  no  sham  with  them, 
although  it  was  thought  that  now  and  then,  as  the  wind  gave  an 
extra  howl,  they  looked  wistfully  through  the  big  glass  doors  at  the 
warm  stove  which  glowed  within  and  wished  "the  cruel  war  was  over." 
At  other  corners  similar  patrols  were  stationed. 

At  New  York,  on  the  afternoon  of  January  4th,  sixty-four  operators, 
including  seven  lady  operators,  quitted  their  posts.  Almost  the 
entire  force  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Albany, 
Troy,  Boston,  Poughkeepsie,  and  other  places  had  followed  suit.  A 
strong  feeling  of  comrade  fidelity  and  fellowship  so  easily  and  natur- 
ally cultivated  in  large  cities,  made  the  movement  therein  general. 
The  offices  were  only  prevented  from  stoppage  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
managers.  In  New  York,  Managers  Downer,  Dolan  and  Applebaugh, 
eight  printing  operators,  and  four  others  who  had  not  joined  the 
League,  and  a  new  and  full  lady  force,  which  Miss  Lizzie  H.  Snow, 
Manager  of  the  ladies*  department,  in  a  few  hours  gathered  around 
her,  constituted  the  office  force.  Some  of  these  remained  on  duty 
forty-eight  hours  without  sleep.  Gen.  Eckert,  the  General  Superin- 
tendent, remained  throughout,  and  energetically  and  rapidly  organ- 
ized a  new  force.  Captain  Macintosh,  with  accustomed  fidelity,  stood 
by  and  provided  all  hands  with  food  day  and  night,  until  the  ser- 
vice was  restored.  The  Commercial  News  Department  had  its  whole 
service  performed  by  Superintendent  E.  F.  Ludwig  and  his  assistant 
D.  J.  Ludwig,  without  other  help.  Such  was  the  energy  shown,  that 
by  midnight  every  file  was  cleared  and  even  the  newspapers  had 
received  their  ordinary  supply  of  news.  Many  messages  offered  by  the 
public,  had,  however,  been  declined. 

At  other  places  equal  loyalty  was  shown.  S.  C.  Jones,  at  Albany  ; 
Tinker,  at  Washington ;  Wilson,  at  Baltimore ;  Gilson,  at  Pittsburgh  ; 
Armstrong,  at  Cincinnati ;  Nat.  Hucker,  at  Buffalo ;  Milliken,  at 
Boston;  Merrihew,  at  Philadelphia;  Superintendents  Wilson,  Hibbard, 
Wallack,  Wright,  Williams,  Rowe,  Bates,  Brenner,  Meriwether,  Compton, 
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Clinch,  Chandler,  Gifford,  Wood,  Dowell,  Trabue,  Baker,  Shepard, 
Compton,  Flanery,  all  stood  faithfully  by  the  Company.  The  south, 
generally  remained  with  its  ranks  unbroken.  In  Col.  Clowry's  district, 
outside  of  St.  Louis,  only  one  man  left  his  post. 

At  the  very  height  of  the  excitement,  the  League  committee,  dizzy 
probably  with  the  storm  which  had  been  created,  issued  a  circular  so 
imprudent  and  weak  as  at  once  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of  all  outside 
sympathy.  It  was  an  acrid  and  narrow  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the 
Western  Union  Company  in  the  matter  of  tariffs,  dividends,  watered 
stock,  and  treatment  of  opposing  lines,  utterly  uncalled  for,  and  dam- 
aging to  the  issuers.  It  caused  the  whole  movement  to  be  regarded  as 
one  carried  on  to  aid  opposing  Companies  and  no  longer  one  to  redress 
a  wrong.     Under  such  circumstances  public  sympathy  soon  disappeared. 

Just  at  this  juncture  Judge  Palmer  issued  an  address  of  which  the 
following  is  a  condensation. 

"  To  all  Officers  and  Operators  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  : 
"  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  most  inexcusable  and  unjustifi- 
able conspiracy  ever  attempted  upon  an  extensive  public  business  has 
failed,  that  the  crisis  is  passed,  and  business  is  resuming  its  accustomed 
course.  We  sincerely  regret  to  learn  that  some  of  our  trusted  employees 
have  assumed  secret  obligations  under  which  they  have  considered 
themselves  bound  to  violate  their  obligations  with  us,  and  to  aid  in 
measures  aimed  at  the  prosperity  of  this  Company,  with  which  they 
have  so  long  maintained  relations  of  mutual  respect,  good  will  and 
confidence.  That  such  men  should  have  taken  upon  themselves  obli- 
gations of  such  bad  faith,  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  their  full  purpose  was  not  appreciated. 

"  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  alleged  design  of  a  general  reduction 
of  wages  on  which  this  emeute  was  based,  was  entirely  unfounded. 
The  salaries  at  San  Francisco  were  graded  partly  as  suggested  by  the 
operators  themselves,  on  a  new  scale,  by  which  some  were  increased, 
but  none  reduced.  The  force  of  the  office  at  San  Francisco  being  too 
large  for  the  business,  two  men  were  relieved.  One  of  these  it  after- 
ward appeared,  was  Secretary  of  the  Telegraphers'  Protective  League, 
an  organization  at  the  time  unknown,  and  whose  misrepresentations 
seem  to  have  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  strike. 

"  The  officers  desire  to  express  their  hearty  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  remained  loyal  to  duty,  and  to  assure  them  that   their  manly  and 
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honorable  conduct  will  not  be  forgotten.  To  those  who  have  been 
misled  it  is  asked  '  Do  you  consider  yourselves  irrevocably  bound  by 
obligations  which,  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind  are  everywhere 
pronounced  as  without  binding  force  either  in  honor  or  in  conscience  ! 
Such  of  you  as  are  ready  to  renounce  them,  and  return  to  the  employ- 
ment you  have  left,  will  be  received  with  the  same  feeling  which  has 
always  hitherto  been  entertained  for  you,  and  be  protected  in  the  quiet 
and  peaceable  performance  of  your  duties.' 

"O.   H.   PALMER,    Treasurcrr 

Thus  firmly  and  yet  kindly,  did  Judge  Palmer  and  the  officers  of  the 
Company  meet  this  great  emergency,  and  in  which  they  were  sustained 
by  public  sentiment  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  press. 

In  ten  days  every  gap  was  filled,  and  a  large  number  abjured  further 
allegiance  to  the  League  and  returned  to  duty.  That  there  was  great 
and  manifest  peril  in  the  treatment  of  this  telegrapiiic  eiiieiite  was  evi- 
dent. The  Company  could  not  yield  an  inch  without  dishonor.  That  it 
did  not  yield,  but  met  the  challenge  with  dignity,  resolution,  kindness 
and  utter  frankness  and  respect,  contributed  vastly  to  its  reputation 
throughout  the  nation.  It  is  not  detracting  from  the  merit  of  any 
officer  to  say  that  Judge  Palmer's  management  of  the  Company  in  these 
trying  circumstances  was,  by  its  courage,  dignity,  patience  and  discre- 
tion, worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance.  Nor  is  there  less  credit 
due  to  General  Superintendents  General  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  at  New 
York  ;  General  Stager,  at  Chicago ;  John  Van  Home,  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  James  Gamble,  at  San  Francisco,  who  by  their  energy  and 
discretion  speedily  restored  the  lines  to  their  normal  condition. 

Judge  Palmer  had  the  advantage,  during  this  perilous  period 
of  the  cautious  and  Avise  ad, 'ice  of  the  counselor  of  the  Company, 
Grosvenor  P.  Lowrey,  Esq.,  under  whose  careful  scrutiny  the  various 
papers  emanating  from  the  Company,  which  proved  so  powerful  in 
arresting  public  sympathy,  were  issued.  Vice-Presidents  Cornell  and 
Walker,  also,  although  deferring  to  the  discretion  and  ability  of  Judge 
Palmer  to  hold  the  helm  and  pilot  the  Company  through  the  storm,  did 
much  by  their  presence  and  support  to  sustain  and  give  vigor  to  the 
measures  which  were  adopted. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

George  H.  Mumford. — William  Orton. — Anson  Stager. 

"  Nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death, 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 

Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones." 

ON  July  25,  1875,  George  H.  Mumford,  Vice-President  of  the 
W.  Union  Co.,  who  had  been  called  from  service  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  died  in  Paris.  His  death  was  wholly  unexpected  and 
occasioned  much  surprise  and  regret.  Ambitious  of  labor,  he  had 
for  some  time  united  in  himself  the  offices  of  Vice-President,  Sec- 
reta^ry,  and  Gen.  Superintendent.  He  was  young,  able,  fond  of 
power,  yet  of  quiet,  graceful,  and  generally,  of  unassertive  man- 
ners. He  possessed  fine  literary  taste  and  had  a  clear,  patient  and 
practical  understanding.  He  was  especially  valuable  to  the  Presi- 
dent, comprehending  easily  and  carrying  out  exactly,  and  with  dis- 
cretion, his   orders  and  policy. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  his 
remains,  a  memorial  meeting  was  held  in  the  Executive  rooms  pre- 
sided over  by  President  Orton.  In  his  introductory  remarks 
Mr.  Orton  said  with  much   feeling  : 

"  Excepting  only  in  the  case  of  my  brothers,  I  have  had  no  loss  that  came  nearer 
to  my  heart  than  this.  Mr.  Mumford  had  been  to  me  all  that  a  son  could  be,  all 
that  a  brother  could  be,  all  that  any  friend  could  be,  in  addition  to  being,  in  his  offi- 
cial position,  a  most  faithful,  attentive  and  devoted  assistant.  Outside,  also,  of  the 
family  circle  and  of  friends  and  relatives,  outside  of  the  circle  around  me,  there  is 
a  very  large  constituency  of  thinking,  intelligent  men,  who  appreciated  his  qualities 
and  had  become  attached  to  him  for  his  many  private  virtues." 

Dr.  Green  said  : 

"  We  feel  Mr.  Mumford's  loss  most  keenly,  as  an  associate  and  companion.  He 
was  a  man  of  pure  and  guileless  life.  In  business  he  had  more  and  varied  ca- 
pacities than  any  man  with  whom  I  have    ever   been    brought    into   contact.      He 
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was  calm,  self-possessed,  clear  headed,  discriminating.  With  a  wide  range  of 
education  and  a  good  knowledge  of  law,  he  combined  an  excellent  judgment,  and 
although  modest,  had  force  enough  to  carry  out  his  views  with  clearness  and  de- 
cision.    But  it  is  chiefly  as  a  friend  we  most  deeply  mourn  his  loss." 

■     Hon.    a.    B.   Cornell,   after  a  few  well  chosen  words,  offered  a 

series  of  resolutions  felicitously  expressive  of  Mr.  Mumford's  worth 

and  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  his   death.     The  following  touching 

his  telegraphic  relations  is  taken  from  the  series  : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  to 
remove  from  this  life,  suddenly,  in  a  foreign  land,  our  late  cherished  colleague, 
George  Hart  Mumford,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  who,  by  his  manly  qualities,  had  won  the  sincere  respect  and 
affectionate  regard  of  his  official  associates ; 

Resolved,  That  by  Mr.  Mumford's  death  our  company  has  lost  an  officer  of 
inestimable  value ;  one  whose  superb  intelligence,  improved  by  a  careful  and 
thorough  education,  and  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  business  in  all  of  its 
varied  details,  and  supplemented  by  an  unimpeachable  integrity,  genial 
courtesy,  and  rare  dignity  of  character,  fitted  him  to  discharge  all  official  duties 
with  wisdom  and  discretion  remarkable  for  one  of  his  age. 

With  the  death  of  Mr.  Mutnford  important  changes  were  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  executive  labor.  No  appointment,  however' 
to  Mr.  Mumford's  vacant  chair  followed  his  death.  A  wiser  course 
was  adopted.  The  Secretaryship  was  made  a  distinct  service.  The 
General  Superintendence  of  the  Eastern  Division  was  assigned  to 
a  distinct  officer.  To  Vice-President  Dr.  Norvin  Green,  was  as- 
signed the  direction,  with  suitable  skilled  aid,  of  a  large  class  of 
routine  administrative  service.  These  he  arranged  into  bureaus 
severally  known  as  the  "Claim  and  Legal  Bureau  "  under  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Cary;  the  Bureau  of  Railroad  Telegraph  Service  and  Franks 
under  Dr.  J.  O.  Green,  and  the  Record  Bureau  of  Cable  Corres- 
pondence and  Claims  under  Mr.  William  Arnoux.  The  direction 
of  these  departments,  aid  to  the  President  in  his  administrative 
work,  attendance  on  numerous  committees,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
large  correspondence  respecting  the  Municipal,  County  and  State 
taxes  with  their  numerous  and  often  capricious  claims,  with  other 
incidental  service,  were  to  be  his  own  work. 

With  Mr.  Mumford's  death,  the  Eastern  Division,  embracing  New 
England  and  the  Eastern  British  provinces,  was  assigned  to  John  C* 
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Hinchman,  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  district,  who  thus 
became  General  Superintendent  Eastern  Division.  It  was  an  honor 
earned  by  the  fidelity  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Charles  F.  Wood, 
of  Boston,  was  made  Assistant  General  Superintendent  of  the  same 
division. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  advancement  of  Mr.  Hinchman,  a 
deserved  honor  was  paid  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Brewer,  formerly  Mr.  Mum- 
ford's  assistant,  by  his  appointment  to  the  vacant  Secretaryship. 
His  ability  as  a  practical  operator,  his  skill  as  stenographer  under 
General  Eckert  and  Mr.  Mumford,  his  experience  and  familiarity 
with  the  papers  of  the  Company,  his  correct  and  methodical  habits, 
and  personal  courteousness,  rendered  the  selection  fitting  and 
admirable. 


Death  of  William  Orton. 

The  morning  of  April  22,  1878,  broke  with  all  the  brightness  and 
prophecy  of  Summer.  But  as  men  hastened  to  their  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  were  arrested  by  observing  the  flag  on  the  Western 
Union  building  at  half  mast,  and  bulletins  at  the  newspaper  offices 
announcing  the  death  of  President  William  Orton,  who,  after  a 
brief  struggle  of  a  few  hours,  had  died  during  the  night.  The 
administration  of  the  telegraph,  touching  all  interests  throughout 
the  country,  made  Mr.  Orton's  death  an  event.  The  news  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Company  with  tokens  of  evident  sorrow.  Through- 
out the  Central  building,  in  the  operating  department,  in  all  the 
executive  offices,  even  in  the  messenger  department,  there  was  a 
deep  sense  of  loss.  Mr.  Orton  had  personal  qualities,  which,  out- 
side of  his  official  work,  were  striking  and  influential.  The  sud- 
den stoppage  of  his  career,  the  deep  silence  which  pervaded  the 
rooms  connected  with  his  accustomed  labor,  the  feeling  of  insecur- 
ity of  life  which  death  forced  on  all  his  associates,  made  the  event 
sad  and  impressive. 

The  life  of  William  Orton,  whose  administration  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  with  all  its  errors,  forms  one  of  the 
purest  and  finest  records    of    our   American    commercial    service 
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has  been,  almost  ever  since  he  entered  its  contests,  in  some  respects, 
phenomenal. 

Mr.  Orton  was  born  June  14,  1826,  in  Cuba,  New  York,  His  father 
was  a  teacher  and  from  him  he  derived  his  earliest  education.  While 
yet  a  boy,  he  left  home  and  supported  himself  by  working  in  a  printing 
office  in  Angelica,  N.  Y.  Eager  for  a  more  complete  education  he  used 
his  first  earnings  to  secure  admission  to  the  Normal  College  at  Albany, 
N.  V.  In  a  single  term  he  obtained  a  diploma.  His  subsequent  exam- 
ination before  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  Albany  was  one  of  the 
best.  For  a  few  months  thereafter  he  taught  school,  purchasing  his 
books  of  Derby  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  In  these  purchases  he  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  George  H.  Derby,  the  head  of  the  firm,  and, 
in  1850,  accepted  a  clerkship  under  him.  In  1852  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Agnes  J.  Gillespie,  daughter  of  James  Gillespie,  Esq.,  of  the 
Bank  of  Geneva,  and  removed  to  Buffalo  where  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  J.  C.  Derby  and  Eugene  Mulligan,  under  the  style  of  Derby, 
Orton  &  Mulligan,  Publishers.  The  house  was  soon  after  transferred 
to  New  York,  under  the  name  of  Miller,  Orton  &  Co.  In  1857,  Mr. 
Orton  became  managing  clerk  for  W.  A.  Townsend  &  Co.,  46  Walker 
street,  afterward  James  G.  Gregory  &  Co.,  and  in  this  charge  developed 
a  marked  and  exquisite  taste  in  book  making,  was  spoken  of  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  industry,  and  known  as  a  thorough  hater  of  all  vicious  lit- 
erature. 

In  all  of  these  occupations  there  entered  a  certain  intensity  of  devo- 
tion, a  mental  focalization,  an  energy  of  movement,  as  of  one  conscious  of 
entering  the  field  where  the  battle  of  life  was  to  be  fought,  and  who  had 
determined  to  lead  and  win. 

In  i860  he  entered  the  primary  political  meetings  of  his  ward  in  New 
York  city.  Here  his  nature  was  thoroughly  touched  and  roused.  He 
found  in  political  discussion  congenial  elements  and  stimulus.  Contro- 
versy fired  his  blood  and  stirred  his  higher  faculties.  Silence  to  such  a 
man  was  impossible.  His  voice,  naturally  strong  and  resonant,  was 
soon  heard  in  debate.  By  the  vigor  and  perspicacity  of  his  speech,  the 
loftiness  of  his  tone,  and  the  bravery  of  his  utterances,  he,  at  once,  be- 
came marked  for  public  life — and  influential.     In  1861  he  was  elected 
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a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York.  By  his  political  fore- 
sight and  ability  as  a  clear  and  terse  debater  he  made  the  minority  in 
the  Council  powerful.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
national  affairs,  and  a  member  of  the  committees  of  finance  and  streets. 
At  the  same  time,  beginning  to  comprehend  the  measure  of  his  own 
powers,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
which  he  quickly  grasped,  and  which  resulted  in  his  admission  to  the 
bar  of  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1867,  while  acting  as  Vice-President 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  1862  as  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  New  York,  and,  in  1865,  as  Commissioner  of  the 
same  department  at  Washington,  his  mental  force,  acumen,  and  reach 
shone  out  with  new  and  remarkable  conspicuity.  His  treatment  of 
questions  of  law  in  the  administration  of  this  new  and,  at  that  time, 
somewhat  chaotic  service,  was  so  clear,  vigorous,  and  elemental,  that 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  legal  minds  of  the  country, 
sought  his  counsel,  and,  until  his  death,  gave  him  his  warm  friendship. 
Hugh  McCullough,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  held  him  also  in  the  high- 
est estimation,  and  accepted  his  resignation  with  marked  regret.  In  all 
of  these  positions,  which  were  full  of  struggle,  early  begun,  and  chequered 
with  many  misfortunes,  a  sublime  manliness  and  moral  force  baffled  all 
obstacles  and  educated  him  for  the  largest  and  loftiest  responsibilities. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Orton  into  tele- 
graphic life  have  already  been  given.  The  writer  entered  office  with 
him  at  the  same  period.  His  desire  to  conquer  all  details,  and  to  be 
minutely  conversant  with  every  department  both  of  routine  and  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  service,  was  eager  and  vivid.  The  writer  had 
something  to  do  in  the  inspiration  of  an  ambition  in  connection  with 
the  service  which  afterward  fired  his  life.  He  was  also  useful  in  im- 
parting to  him  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  more  elementary  features 
of  the  telegraph,  and  to  which  in  a  letter  of  peculiar  tenderness  and 
delicacy  he  bore  testimony  in  after  years.  But  to  a  mind  like  his,  no 
lengthened  sessions  were  needed  to  exhaust  the  stock  of  practical 
knowledge  which  the  writer  was  able  to  impart,  but  which  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  know.  A  hint,  a  pencilled  diagram,  the  statement  of  a 
principle,  and  the  lesson  was  learned  never  to  be  forgotten. 
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It  was,  however,  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Western 
I  Union  Telegraph  Company,  that  Mr.  Orton  entered  a  sphere  where  he 
found  the  fullest  scope  for  his  peculiar  powers.  In  a  preceding  chapter, 
written  at  a  time  when  the  thought  of  a  record  like  that  which  now 
finds  a  necessary  place  in  these  pages  was  unusually  remote,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  assumption  of  that  post  have  been  fully  given. 
They  were  full  of  peril.  They  demanded  the  highest  moral  courage 
and  skill.  He  entered  its  duties  pale  from  an  acute  sickness,  yet  with- 
out dread.  The  carmine  flush  which  his  election  made  to  pass  over  his 
whitened  face,  was  the  recognition  of  a  work  for  which  he  felt  himself 
equal,  and  an  elevation  which  he  at  once  recognized  as  the  pivotal  oppor- 
tunity of  his  life.  To  show  the  magnitude  of  the  task  to  which  his  life 
was  now  devoted,  a  word  or  two,  although  already  said,  is  necessary. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1863  the  capital  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  had  been  based  upon  a  more  or  less  just  estimate  of  the 
value  of  its  property.  At  that  period  the  capital  was  about  $1 1,000,000, 
The  company  was  on  a  tidal  wave  of  success.  The  shares  of  its  stock 
sold  freely  at  200  or  twice  its  par  value.  At  one  period  they  rose  to 
225.  It  was  a  period  of  the  insanity  of  success.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  Board  of  Directors  met,  and,  not  without  some  sturdy 
opposition,  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  100  per  cent.  It  seemed  a 
splendid  achievement  thus,  by  a  breath,  to  create  $11,000,000. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  added  millions  became  a  mill- 
stone, the  full  weight  and  drag  of  Avhich  was  not  felt  until  after  years. 
It  was  first  fully  realized  when  the  leading  telegraph  companies  came 
to  form,  with  the  Western  Union,  a  great  compacted  company.  It  was 
then  found  that  to  settle  the  representation  of  capital  on  a  just  basis, 
many  millions  of  stock,  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  necessary 
had  that  hundred  per  cent  dividend  not  been  declared,  had  to  be  issued. 
And  thus  it  came  that  instead  of  an  easily  handled  capital  of,  at  most, 
325,000,000,  a  swiftly  coming  era  of  shrinkage  and  broken  values  had 
to  be  confronted  with  one  of  $41,000,000.  It  was  just  at  this  period, 
when  the  amalgamation  of  the  leading  lines  of  the  country  piled  up 
this  immense  capital,  that  Mr.  Orton  was  called  to  sit  down  in  the  chair 
of  official  direction. 
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The  very  first  step  to  be  taken  was  in  some  respects  the  most  diffi- 
cult. The  making  of  dividends  had,  in  a  very  distinct  sense,  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  claims  of  public  duty.  A  year  or  two  before  a  de- 
mand had  been  made  to  reverse  this  principle,  and  by  a  high  tariff,  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  reduced  volume  of  business,  increase  the  revenues. 
That  was  the  policy  of  rapacity,  narrow,  selfish,  impossible.  It  was 
necessary  now  that  a  nicely  drawn  line  be  found,  on  one  side  of  which 
property  would  find  adequate  protection,  and  on  the  other,  the  public 
receive  free  from  oppressive  exactions  the  benefits  of  a  system  not  un- 
naturally regarded  as  above  the  ordinary  level  of  human  enterprises, 
and  having  a  mission  sacred  to  the  highest  sense  of  public  honor.  This 
elevated  telegraphic  administration  from  the  ledger  to  principle ;  from 
questions  of  simple  profit  and  loss  to  considerations  of  citizenship. 

From  this  time  forth  Mr.  Orton  became  a  recognized  force  in  the  great 
industries  of  the  world.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  had 
become  national.  It  touched  society  everywhere.  No  other  enterprise 
entered  so  thoroughly  and  penetratingly  into  the  activities  of  the  na- 
tion. This  was  so  evident  to  him,  that,  in  a  profound  sense  of  the 
honor  and  the  responsibility  of  the  trust,  his  devotion  took  on  a  new 
intensity,  the  full  measure  of  which  few  fully  knew  or  could  be  made  to 
understand.  It  was  energetic,  successful,  brilliant,  conscientious.  But 
it  was  so  frequently  exhaustive  of  himself  as  to  be  painful.  With  a 
frame  of  singular  susceptibility,  with  a  kind  of  contempt  for  food  or 
physical  helps,  he  often  outraged  nature  and  had  to  suffer  her  revenges. 
Scarcely  a  year  passed  without  his  being  brought,  more  or  less,  face  to 
face  with  death.  His  brain  was  large,  fine,  alert,  of  exquisite  physical 
vitality  and  delicacy.  His  perceptive  faculties  were  like  the  realm  of 
his  work,  electric  and  vivid.  His  memory  and  power  of  classification 
was  marvelous.  His  intellect  had  that  peculiar  action,  especially  when 
in  the  presence  of  men  of  lower  moral  power  or  of  more  cautious  or 
sluggish  perceptions,  which  made  him,  at  times,  resemble  a  lion,  roused 
from  his  prey.  No  friendships  checked  the  denunciation  of  a  plan 
against  which  his  judgment  was  thoroughly  opposed.  On  such  occa- 
sions, with  a  kind  of  grand  egotism  in  which  vanity  had  no  place,  few 
men  have  ever  so  impressed  others  with  the  lofty  honesty  of  his  con- 
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victions.  There  was  no  fret  or  worry  in  this  self-assertiveness,  although 
in  a  man  less  able,  it  would  have  been,  at  times,  intolerable.  It  was 
not  obstinacy.  It  was  as  far  removed  from  vanity  as  from  weakness. 
It  was  the  cannon  ball  rushing  to  the  target.  It  was  an  imperial  brain 
acting  through  an  imperial  will.  In  all  his  intercourse  he  carried  a 
broad,  comprehensive,  quick  decision,  and  a  felicitousness  of  epigram- 
matic statement,  which  made  it  a  delight. 

But  this  phenomenal  exhibition  of  personal  power,  though  heroic 
and  brilliant,  had  its  shady  side.  Although  as  year  by  year  he  came 
out  of  some  eminent  bodily  peril  with  apparently  increased  physical 
ability,  his  frame  enlarging  and  seemingly  gathering  the  elements  of  a 
healthier  life ;  with  the  fire  a  little  less  intense  ;  with  the  conservatism 
which  comes  by  years  adding  dignity  and  increased  power  of  adminis- 
tration ;  with  a  fine  broad  humor  bursting  through  the  attritions  of  offi- 
cial life  like  gleams  of  sunshine  ;  yet  no  one  could  watch  him  closely, 
especially  in  his  moments  of  comparative  relaxation,  without  the  con- 
viction that  the  mind  which  worked  so  intensely,  and  which  was, 
indeed,  its  normal  condition,  was  in  constant  danger  of  eclipse  either 
by  death  or  loss  of  power.  He,  himself,  was  conscious  of  it.  So  much 
was  this  so  that  for  some  time  previous  to  his  decease  he  never  left  the 
city  for  a  day  without  leaving  a  blank  check  to  be  filled  up  in  favor  of 
his  family  in  the  event  of  his  death.  All  his  arrangements  were  made, 
and  all  his  work  was  done,  with  that  possibility  in  view. 

Mr.  Orton's  last  service  for  his  company  was  a  mission  to  Albany  to 
oppose,  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  a  bill  which  required  the 
substitution  of  iron  for  wooden  poles  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
field  did  not  seem  one  to  afford  scope  for  the  display  of  any  unusual 
ability  or  range  of  discussion.  Yet  competent  judges  aver  that  never 
had  his  fine  powers  of  description,  his  Lincoln-like  humor,  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  even  the  technicalities  of  electric  science,  his  lega!! 
acumen,  a  finer  or  more  interesting  field.  Seating  himself  before  the 
committee,  with  a  quiet  consciousness  of  power,  most  marked  by  its 
unconsciousness,  and  in  a  manner  so  unlike  the  usual  gladiatorial  meth- 
ods of  such  occasions,  his  address  had  all  the  charm  of  a  scientific  lec- 
ture, and  was  instructive,  entertaining,  and  exhaustive.     With  calm. 
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clear,  terse  statement,  and  with  the  inexorable  logic  of  scientific  law 
and  the  results  of  actual  experience,  he  gave  to  his  hearers  a  new  lesson 
in  natural  philosophy,  which  was  listened  to  with  a  keen  sense  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment.  Every  judgment  was  convinced,  and  he  left  behind 
him  a  feeling  of  the  highest  satisfaction  and  respect.  On  his  return 
home,  however,  on  the  Friday  evening  preceding  his  death,  he  felt 
wearied,  and  complained  of  great  exhaustion.  It  was  the  premonition 
of  a  period  the  shadow  of  which  was  already  showing  to  him  its  dark 
disc  upon  the  wall. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  20,  Mr.  Orton  presided  over  a  meeting 
of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  and  was  animated  and 
cheerful.  In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  rooms  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  of  which  he  was  an  active  and  interested  member,  where  he 
remained  until  11  o'clock.  Here  he  met  his  family  physician,  Dr. 
Baner,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  a  keen  sense  of  delight  in  reference  to 
his  expected  trip  to  Europe,  whence  he  expected  to  sail  during  the  first 
week  in  May,  and  for  which  the  Company  had  tendered  to  him  a  fur- 
lough of  three  months.  He  was,  for  once,  to  leave  business  behind 
him,  and,  free  from  every  care,  smell  the  fresh  air  of  the  Oberland  Alps 
He  was  brimming  with  fun  and  story,  and  gave  free  vent  to  his  humor. 

The  day  following  was  Easter  Sunday.  It  was  a  day  of  great  bright- 
ness and  beauty.  Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky.  The  air  was 
balmy,  fragrant  with  the  bloom  of  flowers,  and  redolent  with  the  song 
of  birds.  Accompanied  by  his  entire  family  he  attended  service  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  of  which  he  was  a  vestryman,  and  par- 
took of  the  communion.  The  offerings  of  the  day  were  so  liberal  as 
to  cover  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  church,  and  which  greatly 
pleased  him.  The  odor  of  beautiful  flowers  and  the  strains  of  tri- 
umphal music  expressive  of  the  joy  which  marks  the  Easter  morning, 
gave  to  the  services  a  sense  of  high  enjoyment.  Every  thing  conspired 
to  make  the  day  delightful  and  memorable.  In  the  afternoon  he  rode 
with  a  friend  through  Central  Park,  and  enjoyed  the  brightness  of 
nature,  which  on  that  day  had  on  her  fresh  summer  garments,  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  great  event  of  which  the  day  was  commemorative.  At 
the  evening  meal  he  referred  in  terms  of  pleasure  to  the   delightful 
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character  of  the  whole  day.  Not  a  shadow  fell  to  indicate  the  eclipse 
which  was  so  soon  to  shroud  that  happy  home  in  the  deepest  darkness 
of  earthly  sorrow. 

Toward  nine  o'clock  he  complained  of  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  such 
as  he  had  felt  on  the  Friday  previous,  and,  on  being  urged,  retired  to 
rest.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  he  was  taken  with  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  said,  "  My  head  is  paining  me  again,"  and  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  and  immediately  sank  into  a 
comatose  state,  accompanied  with  stertorous  breathing.  Medical  aid 
was  at  once  summoned  and  the  usual  remedies  administered,  but  with- 
out avail.  After  remaining  in  a  state  of  insensibility  until  seven  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  April  22,  he  died,  in  the  presence  of  his  entire 
family. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  an  hour  or  two  afterward  on  the 
bulletins  of  the  city  papers,  society  seemed  staggered.  Throughout 
the  Western  Union  building  there  was  almost  universal  silence  and 
dismay.  Mr.  Orton  had  so  identified  himself  with  every  department 
of  the  service,  and  had,  by  his  strongly  magnetic  nature,  so  touched 
individual  life,  that  there  arose  a  silent  wail  of  personal  bereavement 
from  every  heart.  The  messenger  boy  carried  the  sense  of  loss  with 
him  as  he  hastened  on  with  his  message  through  streets  that  were  full 
of  shadow  to  hiw.  In  the  stages  and  cars,  and  as  men  met  on  the  side- 
walks, the  sudden  death  of  a  great  citizen  was  talked  of  with  subdued 
voices.  It  was  felt  how  strong  had  been  the  influence  of  a  single  noble 
life.  And  so  it  was  everywhere.  As  the  news  flew  over  the  wires  to 
England  and  the  Pacific,  and  into  the  offices  of  the  Continent,  the 
same  sense  of  sorrow  and  bereavement  was  enkindled.  Few  men  had 
so  stirred  so  many  hearts  with  so  strong  affection. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Orton's  death  was  made  the  occasion  of 
many  just  and  tender  tributes  to  his  memory  by  the  press  of  New 
York.  With  a  somewhat  hasty  judgment,  however,  his  decease  was 
referred  to  as  the  result  of  a  kind  of  unreasonable  self-immolation. 
"  Killed  himself  by  labor  "  was  a  verdict  which  obtained  general  cur- 
rency and  acceptance.  Referring  to  his  large  salary  and  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself,  it  was  asked  "  Did  it  pay  ?  "      By  one  writer  Mr.  Orton 
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was  represented  as  a  man  "unable  to  take  repose,"  and  who,  failing  to 
curb  the  impetuosity  of  his  life,  lost  it. 

These  estimates  of  Mr.  Orton's  death  give  a  false  idea  of  the  man. 
His  health  was  never  robust.  The  sicknesses  of  his  early  manhood 
were  severe  and  protracted.  His  brain,  which  was  large  and  dominat- 
ing, was  one  of  great  delicacy  and  of  immense  vitality.  This  made  it, 
in  all  his  sicknesses,  the  center  of  suffering.  With  a  will  assertive  and 
imperious,  Mr.  Orton  thought  strongly  on  all  subjects.  Such  a  brain 
as  his  required  vigorous  physical  support  from  his  body  to  supply  the 
waste  of  its  peculiarly  high  nervous  action.  Unfortunately,  as  is  not 
uncommon  with  men  of  high  intellectual  capacity,  his  mind  and  work 
so  dominated  and  held  him,  that  the  alimentary  necessities  of  his  body 
were  undervalued  or  forgotten.  It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  return 
from  some  important  mission,  where  his  highest  faculties  were  demanded, 
famished  for  want  of  food,  and  physically  exhausted.  His  frequently 
recurring  periods  of  suffering  was,  in  part,  the  result  of  this  forgetfulness 
of  the  necessities  of  his  lower  nature. 

The  leading  trait  in  Mr.  Orton's  character  was  so  predominant  as  to 
be  the  key  alike  to  his  life  and  death.  A  conscientiousness,  as  imperi- 
ous as  it  was  profound,  was  the  ruling  element  of  all  his  mental  fac- 
ulties. 

With  a  limited  sphere  of  duty  this  quality  might  not  have  placed 
undue  strain  upon  his  physical  organization.  But  the  office  in  whose 
harness  he  died  was  of  vast  responsibility,  and  involved  innumerable 
phases  of  jurisdiction  which  required  the  highest  mental  qualities,  and 
the  utmost  vigor  and  decisiveness  of  administration.  No  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  can  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  enormous 
task  which  its  management  imposed  and  which  his  high  conscientious- 
ness greatly  intensified.  Although  delegating  much  of  this  burden  of 
administration  on  his  able  associates,  Mr.  Orton  never  relaxed,  and 
could  not  conscientiously  abate,  the  keenness  of  his  personal  vigilance 
over  the  minutest  details.  In  health,  this  splendid  arena  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  unquestionably  great  ability,  was  a  source  of  supreme  enjoy- 
ment.    To  direct  the  operations  of  a  gigantic  system  of  communica- 
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tion  throughout  a  continent  stirred  his  ambition,  and  men  everywhere 
recognized  the  brilliancy  of  his  power.  But  when  the  body,  revenging 
itself  for  neglect,  demanded  rest,  the  high  conscientiousness  of  the  offi- 
cer saw  no  release  from  duty,  and  fought  against  the  weakness  which  kept 
him  from  his  great  trust.  If  Mr.  Orton  made  a  mistake  in  this,  it  was 
one  of  grand  fidelity,  which,  perhaps,  an  age  which  had  become  famil- 
iar with  public  crime  in  high  places  needed  to  restore  confidence  in 
human  honor. 

Mr.  Orton  had  his  powers  tasked  in  other  directions.,  His  office, 
which  he  attended  closely  from  ten  to  six,  was  besieged  day  after  day 
by  those  who  sought  his  counsel,  needed  his  sympathy,  or  looked  to 
him  for  aid.  He  welcomed  all,  and  by  a  friendly  surrender  of  his  time, 
was  compelled  to  encroach  on  his  home  hours  for  the  completion  of  his 
official  work.  Like  many  other  great  workers,  also,  Mr.  Orton  valued 
the  night  hours  as  congenial  to  exact  thought,  and  thus  few  nights 
passed  without  important  work  being  accomplished.  His  evening 
hours  were  often  largely  devoted  to  political  consultation  and  corre- 
spondence with  men  of  the  most  exalted  position  and  influence.  Mr. 
Orton  extracted  from  his  official  labor  and  from  studies  helpful  thereto, 
and  from  conversation  political  and  general,  as  keen  an  enjoyment  as 
others  derived  from  amusements,  for  which  he  had  but  little  taste. 

And  with  all  this  labor  he  had  become  of  late  years  full  of  the  most 
delightful  humor.  His  fund  of  anecdote  seemed  to  become  increas- 
ingly copious.  He  made  a  board  meeting  full  of  sunshine,  and  often 
lifted  up  a  heavy  question  by  a  grotesque  illustration.  He  gave  no 
evidences  on  such  occasions  of  a  man  "  incapable  of  repose." 

The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Orton  at  51  had  completed  his  work.  How 
complete  that  was  none  know  so  well  as  his  living  associates.  The 
hardest  contests  had  all  been  fought  and  gained.  His  task  was  done. 
He  entered  his  rest  with  his  armor  on,  but  with  the  battle  nobly  fought 
and  gallantly  won.  His  death  was  largely  due  to  previous  attacks  of 
malarial  fever  which  were  invariably  attended  with  great  cerebral  excite- 
ment and  suffering,  and  which  left  him  exposed  to  the  attack  which 
terminated  his  life. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  immediately  called. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, after  ordering  the  executive  offices  draped  in  the  evidences 
of  mourning,  met  at  noon,  Tuesday,  April  23.  There  were  present, 
Norvin  Green,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Robert  Lennox  Kennedy,  Moses 
Taylor,  Augustus  Schell,  Harrison  Durkee,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
James  H.  Banker,  Chester  W.  Chapin,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Hamilton 
McK.  Twombly,  George  W.  Pullman,  William  K.  Thorn,  Cambridge 
Livingston,  Oliver  H.  Palmer,  Edwards  S.  Sanford,  Samuel  A. 
Munson,  David  Jones,  Joseph  Harker,  Samuel  F.  Barger. 

Dr.  Norvin  Green,  Vice-President  of  the  Company,  now  Presi- 
dent, presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  the  following  address 
which  was  uttered  with  much  feeling  : 

Gentlemen  :  You  are  assembled  on  a  sad  occasion.  The  Board  of  Directors 
have  been  summoned  to  take  becoming  notice  of  the  great  loss  this  company  and 
the  country  have  sustained  in  the  unexpected  demise  of  our  beloved  President. 

William  Orton  is  no  more.  He  departed  this  life,  attended  only  by  his  loving 
family  and  two  personal  friends,  on  Monday  morning,  the  22d  of  April  instant,  at 
6:55  o'clock. 

To-day  multitudes  all  over  the  world  are  reading  of  his  death.  Telegrams  of 
condolence  from  distinguished  men,  and  accounts  of  meetings  held  in  his  memory 
all  over  the  land  are  pouring  in  upon  us.  It  behooves  this  board,  with  whom  he 
was  so  intimately  associated,  and  to  whom  he  has  rendered  such  faithful  service 
during  the  best  twelve  years  of  his  life,  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory,  to 
place  upon  its  records  a  due  acknowledgment  of  his  qualities  as  a  man,  his  devo- 
tion as  a  friend,  and  his  fidelity  in  protecting  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
company  which  he  so  long  and  faithfully  administered. 

During  these  twelve  years  I  have  been  his  most  intimate  associate  in  business, 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  ever  ranked  him  as  my  personal  friend.  There  has  never 
been  a  ripple  upon  the  smooth  tide  of  our  friendship.  Our  views  were  so  far  har- 
monized that  no  issue  between  us  was  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board 
or  of  the  Executive  Committee.  They  served  more  to  cement  than  to  divide  our 
personal  friendship.  I  desire  here  to  bear  testimony  that  in  all  my  life  I  have 
never  known  a  tnier,  more  generous,  more  sympathetic,  or  faster  friend.  Of  his 
special  service  and  devotion  to  this  company,  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  life,  I 
leave   to  you  to  speak  through  such  gentlemen  as  you  may  ap[)oint. 

After  several  addresses,  all  of  them  bearing  high  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  the  deceased.  Judge  O.  H.  Palmer  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  : 

Whereas,  by  the  death  of  William  Orton,  for  twelve  years  President  of  this 
Company  we  have  lost  a  friend  endeared  to  us  by  long  intimate  and  agreeable   as- 
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sociations,  whom  we  have  learned  to  esteem  no  less  for  his  high  moral  worth   and 
sterling  character  than  for  his  great  and  recognized  ability  ;  and 

Whereas,  While  we  lament  the  loss  of  so  able  and  distinguished  an  ofhcer  thus 
suddenly  removed  by  death,  we  sorrow  still  more  for  the  parting  from  so  true  and 
cherished  an  associate. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  afflicted  family,  bowed  under  this  visitation  of 
God,  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  that  in  testimony  thereof  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  forwarded  to  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  procure  a  suitable  por- 
trait of  the  late  President,  to  be  placed  in  the  executive  office  as  a  further  indica- 
tion of  the  respect  and  honor  of  the  Board.  A.   R.   BREWER, 

Secretary. 

Telegrams  of  sympathy  were  read  from  D.  O.  Mills,  Director, 
California  ;  John  R.  Duff,  Director,  Boston  ;  Anson  Stager,  Chicago; 
Roscoe  Conkling,  Schuyler  Colfax,  Henry  Weaver,  President  of  the 
Anglo-American  Cable  Company,  London,  and   from  many   others. 

Since  these  resolutions  were  passed,  seven  years  have  opened  up 
graves  for  many  who  voted  them.  E.  D.  Morgan,  Moses  Taylor, 
Aug.  Schell,  C.  Vanderbilt,  J.  H.  Banker,  C.  W.  Chapin,  C.  Living- 
ston, O.  H.  Palmer,  E.  S.  Sanford,  S.  A.  Munson,  D.  Jones,  Anson 
Stager,  S.  Colfax,  are  all  at  rest. 

Gen.  Anson  Stager. 

At  the  time  of  Gen.  Stager's  death  he  had  for  some  years  separa- 
ted himself  from  the  Western  Union  Company's  Directory,  and  had 
actively  connected  himself  with  other  enterprises  from  which  he 
amassed  considerable  wealth.  He  died  greatly  regretted  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  He  was  one  of  a  comparatively  limited  class  of 
men,  who,  by  natural  energy  and  tact,  pushed  the  telegraph  to 
prominence  and  success.  He  has  been  alluded  to  so  frequently  in 
connection  with  early  telegraphic  history,  and  of  the  Western 
Union  Co.,  that  little  remains  to  be  said.  No  name  has  been  more 
familiar.     An  article  in  the  Pittsburgh   Times.,  of  recent  date,  says  : 

"  About  forty  years  ago,  when  the  O'Reilly  line  was  the  only  telegraph  wire  into 
Pittsburgh,  Anson  Stager,  who  has  just  died,  was  the  operator.  Andrew  Carne- 
gie, the  iron  prince  ;  Robert  Pitcairn  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ccmpany, 
City  Attorney  Moreland,  and  George  McLean,  ex-superintendent  of  the  fire  alarm 
telegraph,  were  messenger  boys  in  roundabouts. 
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"  Each  paper  sent  a  reporter  around  to  the  telegraph  office,  who  copied  what  he 
wanted  for  his  paper.  One  night  when  we  called  to  copy  tie  report  we  found 
everything  quiet  and  Stager  sitting  by  the  little  table  that  held  the  instrument, 
reading.  He  told  us  there  would  be  no  news  that  night,  as  that  part  of  the  in- 
strument  which  printed  the  characters  on  the  paper  was  broken. 

"  Between  ii  o'clock  and  midnight  Stager  came  into  the  office  of  the  Commer- 
iail  Join nal  -with  a  bundle  of  manuscript  in  his  hand.  He  said  that  while  sitting 
by  the  instrument  and  listening  mechanically  to  the  clicking,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  could  make  out  what  it  was  saying,  by  the  sound.  He  had  written  it  out 
as  it  sounded  to  him.  Here  it  was.  If  we  would  take  the  risks  on  its  accuracy 
we  were  welcome  to  use  it.  It  seemed  to  read  all  right,  and  we  published  it 
and  found  upon  comparison  with  Eastern  papers,  which  came  three  days  later,  that 
there  were  very  few  mistakes  in  it.  " 

Gen.  Stager  died  March  26,  1885.  The  funeral  services  were 
held  March  28th  at  his  home  in  Chicago  where  he  died.  The  scene 
was  impressive.  His  love  for  his  family  was  intense.  The  death 
of  Mrs.  Stager,  November,  1883,  had  deeply  affected  him,  and  has- 
tened his  own. 

The  room  in  which  the  casket  stood  was  a  perfect  bower  of  flow- 
ers. There  were  two  mammoth  pillows,  surmounted  by  anchors 
I  contributed  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph.  On  one  of  these 
was  ''Western  Union,  Chicago,"  and  upon  the  other,  ''Western 
Union,  Central  Division,"  in  blue  immortelles.  The  former  was 
from  the  Chicago  office,  and  the  latter  from  the  Central  Division, 
over  which  Gen.  Stager  at  one  time  presided.  There  was  a  broken 
column,  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  from  Col.  R.  C.  Clowry,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Western  Union. 

A  large  number  of  other  testimonials  crowded  the  room.  After 
impressive  services  the  remains  were  taken  to  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
placed  in  Lake  View  Cemetery. 

Gen.  Stager  was  a  member  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
but  left  the  following  indorsement  upon  his  certificate  of  mem- 
bership : 

Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

To  be  presented  to  the  Association  at  my  death. 
April  2oth,  1880.  Anson  Stager. 

This  was  the  first  surrender  of  a  claim  for  the  benefit  of  the  As- 
sociation.    It  may  be  followed  by  others. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Consolidation. 

DR.  NORVIN  GREEN  was  elected  President  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  April  23,  1878,  the  day  succeeding 
Mr.  Orton's  death.  It  relieved  the  gloom  caused  by  the  sudden  ex- 
tinction of  the  life  of  one  who  had  been  so  active  and  honored,  when 
the  friend  he  loved  and  leaned  upon  took  his  place.  Dr.  Green  had 
acted  for  many  years  as  Vice-President.  He  had  been  to  Mr.  Or- 
ton,  in  many  essential  respects,  a  strength  and  guide.  No  one 
could  have  entered  into  the  duties  of  the  important  part  to  which 
the  death  of  his  friend  had  called  him  so  unexpectedly,  with  a 
higher  or  more  natural  adaptation  thereto,  or  with  a  wider  or  more 
useful  experience. 

Norvin  Green  was  born  in  New  Albany,  Indiana,  April  17,  1818. 
While  yet  a  mere  child  his  family  removed  to  and  settled  perma- 
nently in  Kentucky,  so  that  his  early  life  was  identified  with  and 
fashioned  by  residence  in  that  State.  In  his  youth  he  was  distin- 
guished by  the  quiet  sagacity  and  humor  which  he  still  retains,  by 
facility  in  study,  and  by  a  coolness  of  judgement  which  gave  him 
influence  among  his  associates.  Dr.  Green's  education  was  thor- 
ough rather  than  broad.  His  studies  were  such  as  suited  the  pro- 
fessional life  he  had  proposed  to  enter.  His  preferences  were  in 
the  direction  of  solid  knowledge  rather  than  of  classic  culture. 
With  such  tendencies,  and  after  a  thorough  course  of  study  under 
the  able  faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Louisville,  he  graduated  in  1840  with  honor.  Thus  qualifying 
himself  for  his  profession  he  entered  upon  a  successful  practice. 
Not  long  afterward  he  became  physician  of  the  Western  Military 
Academy  at  Drennon  Springs,  Ky.,  of  which  James  G.  Blaine 
was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  junior  instructors. 
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Before  commencing  his  medical  studies,  and  while  in  his  sixteenth 
year — a  period  in  a  Kentucky  boy's  life  when  adventure  is  full  of 
charm — he  procured  a  flat  boat  and  determined  to  try  his  luck  run- 
ning a  floating  grocery  down  the  Mississippi.  A  load  of  goods  was 
bought — cottons,  calicoes,  tinware,  boots,  groceries,  every  thing 
needed  in  such  a  trade.  The  craft  was  launched,  full  of  hope. 
A  lad  some  years  older,  skilled  in  barter,  went  with  him.  His  chief 
customers  were  lumbermen  who,  at  certain  seasons,  entered  the  low 
river  lands  to  make  rafts  ready  for  floating  out  on  high  water. 
Trade  was  good,  and  a  violin  made  the  old  woods  laugh  nights 
when  a  merry  tune  from  the  deck  of  the  floating  grocery  broke 
their  sombre  silence.  It  was  a  plucky  thing  for  a  sixteen  year  old 
boy.  The  trip  was  a  success,  and  a  good  many  orders  had  to  be 
sent  by  returning  steamers  for  fresh  goods.  His  credit  must  have 
been  good.  All  orders  were  honored.  The  demand  for  "  iron 
boots,"  as  the  huge  stogas  of  the  lumbermen  were  called,  was  brisk 
and  profitable.  It  was  a  good  experience,  and  developed  self- 
reliance. 

Of  one  unusual  faculty  young  Green  could  boast.  He  was  a  great 
jumper.  He  could  jump  backward  or  forward  equally  well.  His 
muscles  were  so  under  his  control  that  he  could  make  a  ten  foot 
standing  jump  forward,  and  then  without  turning,  jump  back  to 
the  score  mark.  Whether  this  indicated  equal  hindsight  and  fore- 
sight is  a  question.  Most  people  have  the  former  prominent 
enough.  The  gift  of  jumping  back,  when  it  can  be  done  gracefully, 
is  sometimes  valuable  and  convenient. 

Like  almost  all  young  men  of  spirit  in  Kentucky,  Dr.  Green  early 
connected  himself  with  the  politics  of  the  State.  With  much  native 
talent  as  a  ready  speaker,  he  soon  became  prominent.  His  humor, 
always  ready,  made  him  attractive  and  popular.  He  could,  on  oc- 
casion, take  his  cremona,  and,  seated  on  a  stump  or  upturned  box 
make  a  Kentucky  barbeque  lively.  Politics  in  Kentucky  had 
peculiar  methods.  Young  men  did  not  meet  in  rented  halls  and 
yell  over  candidates  for  office.  They  selected  some  sweet  scented 
pasture  ground  near  a   running  stream,  where  the  trees  were  large 
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and  umbrageous.  Here  they  cooked  a  large  pot  of  burgoo,  a  soup 
which  had  a  broad  foundation  of  squirrel  and  trimmings.  The 
squirrel,  however,  being  an  unreliable  bird,  drafts  had  sometimes 
■to  be  made  on  the  nearest  barnyard.  With  the  soup  was  usually 
served  a  barbecued  lamb  and  other  blue  grass  surroundings,  to 
make  things  agreeable.  In  these  innocent  arrangements  and  in 
tliat  huge  pot  where  the  soup  was  being  boiled,  were  also  some, 
times  cooked  Members  of  Congress,  and  now  and  then  a  Governor 
and  United  States  Senator.  Feuds  were  also  healed,  and  lasting 
friendships  made.  Take  politics  and  burgoo  from  the  average 
adolescent  Kentuckian,  and  life  would  be  shorn  of  its  sheen 
and  glory.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  Dr.  Green  might 
have  been  on  such  a  field.  In  speaking  from  the  stump  he 
was  thoroughly  at  home,  and  knew  how  to  strike  hard  without  bit- 
terness. He  had  then  what  he  still  so  markedly  retains,  the  useful 
art  of  "  putting  things,"  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  tussel  with  an 
adversary  in  forensic  debate.  Over  and  above  all  these  more  or  less 
popular  qualities,  however,  he  came  to  be  recognized  among  the 
solid  men  of  the  State  as  a  man  of  sagacity,  prudence  and  ability- 
Dr.  Green  was  elected  for  several  terms  to  membership  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  and,  in  1853  was  appointed  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  National 
Buildings  in  Louisville.  While  engaged  in  the  duties  of  this  ap 
pointment  he  became  one  of  the  lessees  of  the  United  Morse  and 
People's  Telegraph  lines  between  Louisville  and  New  Orleans,  and 
becoming  president  of  these  interests  united  under  the  name  of  the 
South  Western  Telegraph  Company,  he  became  thenceforth  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  the  Telegraph.  In  1866,  when  the  Ameri- 
can, United  States,  and  Western  Union  lines  were  consolidated. 
Dr.  Green  was  chosen  Vice-President,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
about  three  years,  during  which  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad  Co.,  retained  that 
office  until  January,  1873,  when  he  returned  to  duty  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  It  was  during  this 
interim  of  three  5^ears,  during  which  he  again  entered   the  political 
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discussions  of  Kentucky,  that  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  large 
delegation  from  the  Kentucky  Legislature  and  urged  to  accept 
a  nomination  for  United  States  Senator  against  two  other  can- 
didates, and  to  which  he  would  have  been  elected  but  for  a  clerical 
error  in  the  count  at  the  nominating  convention.  The  telegraph 
gained  what  the  State  lost. 

Dr.  Green,  though  making  no  pretensions  to  literary  ability,  has 
shown  power  with  the  pen.  His  argument  against  a  proposed  act 
of  the  National  Government  affecting  Telegraph  Companies,  as 
published  in  the  North  Amey-ican  Review,  is  a  specimen  of  terse,  clear, 
vigorous  English.  His  mind  is  practical,  and  he  pins  his  faith  on 
facts.  His  addresses  are  invariably  informing,  and  he  yields  to  hu- 
mor only  to  confirm  his  point.  The  reports  of  his  speeches  do 
not  improve  their  original  texture. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  period  when  death  summarily  en- 
ded Mr.  Orion's  administration,  there  had  been  more  or  less  friction 
on  the  subject  of  expenditures.  Mr.  Orton  was  naturally  auto- 
cratic, and  his  management  was  intensely  personal.  On  all  general 
principles  and  policy  he  was  clear,  assertive,  brilliant.  In  the  minor 
economies,  however,  to  which  a  vast  annual  expenditure  now  de- 
manded very  rigid  attention,  he  lacked  the  taste  and  the  training 
for  their  sharp  application.  This  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
"  committee  of  expenditures,"  of  which  the  late  Governor  Morgan 
was  the  ruling  spirit.  The  appointment  of  this  committee,  which 
necessarily  relieved  President  Orton  of  much  detailed  labor  of  which 
he  was  otherwise  sufficiently  burdened,  was,  however,  keenly  felt 
by  him  and  he  meditated  resignation.  He  had  planned  a  voyage 
to  Europe,  which  his  health  greatly  demanded,  when  death  came 
with  its  mission  of  rest.  Dr.  Green  was  called  to  take  the  reins  of 
office,  and  a  searching  economy  in  every  department  has  ruled  his 
administration. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Mr.  Orton  when  retiring  from  his  office  at 
night  to  carry  home  with  him  much  unfinished  work  with  which  to 
burden  his  after  dinner  hours.  Dr.  Green  leaves  his  behind  him, 
and  devotes  himself  to  his  friends  and  recreation.     He  thus   keeps 
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his  mind  fresh  and  alert.  Mr.  Wade  while  President,  contracted 
the  same  pernicious  habit  of  night  labor,  and  continued  it  until  his 
health  became  seriously  impaired.  By  listening  to  Dr.  Green's 
counsels,  however,  he  recovered  himself  and  in  his  adopted  city  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  became  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  active  of  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  lesson  all  men  carrying  important  trusts  ought  to 
learn.  On  general  principles  a  good  live  President  is  preferable  to 
a  dead  one.  The  fidelity  which  kills  may  be  grand.  The  fidelity 
that  lives  and  labors  is  better. 

There  is  always  an  embarrassment  in  writing  of  living  men. 
There  are  general  traits,  however,  by  which  they  are  recognized 
which  do  not  transcend  the  ordinary  liberty  allowed  to  a  just  esti- 
mate of  those  who  do  or  direct  the  world's  great  work.  What  was 
said  of  Dr.  Green  as  Vice-President  is  equally  characteristic  of  him 
as  President.  Few  men  perform  so  large  a  service  with  so  little 
attrition.  He  is  not  easily  disturbed,  and  is  always  accessible.  His 
judgment  is  clear,  and  his  humor  ready.  His  mental  organization 
is  facile,  unexcitable,  and  naturally  keen  and  judicial.  He  is  a  pa- 
tient listener,  hears  all  sides,  but  decides  with  definiteness  and 
force.  As  President  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  men  of  noted  prominence  and  ability,  he  never  fails  to  command 
attention  and  respect  and  confidence.  Dr.  Green  is  a  member  of 
the  Telegraphers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association  and  enters  heartily 
into  all  measures  to  improve  and  benefit  the  service.  In  that  re- 
spect his  presidency  is  eminently  sympathetic  and  paternal. 

For  a  year  succeeding  Dr.  Green's  election,  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  Union  Co.  were  prosperous,  and  a  vast  amount  of  work  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  communication  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  lines  into  new  territory  was  provided  for.  Numerous 
projected  telegraph  companies  as  usual,  found  their  way  to  the  pub- 
lic journals,  but  up  to  May,  1879,  no  formidable  opposition  had  arisen 
to  excite  unusual  attention.     On  May  14th,  however,  an  announce- 


Dr.  Green  has  a  valuable  amanuensis  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Schmultz,  an  experienced  stenographer  first 
appointed  by  Mr.  Orton  in  1867,  to  whom  the  opening  of  the  President's  mail  is  entrusted,  and  by 
whom  replies  to  all  ordinary  matters  are  prepared.  This  greatly  reduces  and  simplifies  the  labor  of 
the  President. 
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ment  was  made  in  the  New  York  Tribune  in  well  leaded  lines,  which 
at  once  gave  assurance  of  a  coming  contest.  This  was  the  publication 
of  the  incorporation  of  a  new  company  to  be  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Union  Telegraph  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Jay  Gould  was  an- 
nounced as  the  projector,  and  which,  backed  by  unlimited  means, 
was  at  once  to  commence  building  operations  over  a  large  territory. 


The  American  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

The  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  May  15,  1879,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000.  The  incorporators  were  Jay  Gould,  D.  H. 
Bates  and  C.  A.  Tinker.  The  officers  appointed  were  D.  H.  Bates, 
President;  Joseph  Owen,  Secretary;  G.  P.  Morosini,  Treasurer.  The 
Board  of  Directors  first  chosen  were  Jay  Gould,  Russell  Sage, 
John  B.  Alley,  F.  L.  Ames. 

The  construction  of  the  lines  of  the  American  Union  Company 
was  arranged,  to  be  carried  on  under  a  company  known  as  the 
Central  Construction  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  of  which 
Washington  E.  Connor  was  President. 

Early  in  1878,  Joseph  Owen,  of  Oswego,  finding  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  the  formidable  elements  of  opposition  an  opportunity 
for  his  irrepressible  activity,  organized  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  the  Central 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  again  built  a  line  between  Oswego  and 
Syracuse.  This  done,  he  negotiated,  with  great  perseverance, 
rights  of  way  along  the  public  highways  between  Syracuse  and 
New  York.  Not  less  than  200  of  these,  for  various  considerations, 
were  executed  with  farmers  along  the  route.  In  attempting  to 
enter  New  York  City,  however,  he  met  with  very  determined  oppo- 
sition, which  rendered  his  success  doubtful.  While  thus  struggling 
in  his  own  eager  restless  way  for  admission  into  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  he  learned  of  the  projected  lines  of  Mr.  Gould,  and 
seeking  an  interview  with  that  gentleman,  proposed  to  consolidate 
his  interests  with  those  of  the  American  Union  Co.  Terms  were 
promptly  offered  and  accepted,  and  Mr.  Owen  became  an  officer 
under  the  Union  thus  formed. 
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The  formal  organization  of  the  company  had  been  delayed  until 
the  combination  of  certain  elements  which  would  at  once  give  the 
movement  great  public  importance  and  the  immediate  prestige  of 
success.  Thus,  on  the  complete  organization  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  interests  were  repre- 
sented by  the  election  of  John  B.  Garrett,  President  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  The  completed  lease  of  the  Dominion 
Telegraph  Co.,  of  Canada,  at  about  the  same  time,  brought  into 
the  Board  Thomas  Swinyard,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  terms  of  connection  with  the  French  Cable  Company, 
via  St.  Pierre,  had  also  been  agreed  upon.  Thus,  almost  at  once 
the  company  had  accreted  elements  of  great  strength,  and  had 
assumed  the  most  formidable  and  vigorous  proportions. 

The  work  of  construction  was  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  vigor  and 
rapidity  by  any  previous  undertaking.  Dennis  Doren  was  its  prac- 
tical head.  Upwards  of  5,000  men  were  at  work  in  different  places 
under  numerous  energetic  contractors,  who  were  stirred  to  extra- 
ordinary effort  by  the  rigorous  terms  of  the  contracts  made  with 
them.  Abundant  capital  supplied  every  necessity.  The  lines  went 
up  as  if  by  magic. 

Meantime,  an  injunction  was  obtained  by  the  New  York  City  and 
Northern  Railroad  Co., which  prevented  the  use  of  that  road  in  reach- 
ing New  York  City.  This  impediment  for  a  time  seemed  serious, 
and  was  not  removed  until  after  vigorous  efforts,  which  were  finally 
successful.  The  injunction  was  removed  in  August,  1879.  Eligible 
central  offices,  under  a  twenty  years'  lease,  were  immediately  secured 
at  135  Broadway,  and  were  fitted  up  with  great  taste. 

The  American  Union  Co.  had  its  origin  in  one  of  those  marvelous 
friendships  which  now  and  then  relieve  the  cold  and  hard  features 
of  ordinary  life.  Gen.  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  who  at  the  period  of  the 
organization  of  the  Company  was  President  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  had  by  the  energy,  assertiveness  and 
devotedness  which  have  always  distinguished  him  early  attracted 
Mr.  Gould's  attention  and  won  his  confidence.  Mr.  Gould  had 
hoped  that  after  giving  to  the  Western   Union   Co.,  as  he  did,  the 
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controlling  interest  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Co.,  Gen.  Eckert 
would  have  been  placed  in  a  commanding  position,  such  as  he 
deemed  him  to  merit.  In  this  he  had  been  disappointed.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  organize  a  new  interest  over  which  he 
might  place  his  friend.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gould  did 
not  at  the  same  time  determine  that  the  American  Union  Co.  should 
finally  dominate  the  Western  Union  Company  and  which  would  thus 
fall  into  his  hands.  At  all  events  he  knew  Gen.  Eckert  well.  The 
General  had  no  love  tor  the  Western  Union  Co.,  and  he  could  be 
depended  on  to  fight  it  with  all  his  heart.  Various  events  tended 
to  intensify  his  eagerness  for  war. 

Probably  with  a  view  to  accepting  the  Presidency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  Co.,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  called,  he  resigned  the 
Presidency  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Co.,  March  11,  1879,  but  which 
on  solicitation  he  withdrew.  On  January  i,  1880,  however,  he 
became  President  of  the  American  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  which 
Mr.  Bates  had  kept  warm  for  him,  and  into  the  work  of  this  new 
office  he  threw  his  whole  strength.  His  natural  energy  was 
intensified  by  antagonisms  which  in  the  Western  Union  service 
had  more  or  less  annoyed  and  subordinated  him.  Now  he  had 
given  to  him  a  field  wide  as  his  largest  ambition.  How  sleeplessly 
this  was  cultivated  was  shown  when,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's 
administration,  the  Company  showed  a  wire  mileage  of  50,000 
miles,  with  2,000  offices,  embracing  Boston,  Washington,  New 
Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  all  the  great 
intermediate  cities. 

Meanwhile  also,  valuable  contracts  had  been  secured  with  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis, 
Wabash,  Eastern  of  Mass.,  Central  Iowa,  Cincinnati  Southern, 
Western  &  Atlantic,  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  Western  Alabama, 
Mobile  and  Montgomery,  New  Orleans  &  Mobile,  Georgia,  Rich- 
mond &  Potomac,  Union  Pacific  and  branch  railroads,  and  with 
various  telegraph  companies.  It  became  in  less  than  two  years 
the  most  formidable  opposition  yet  erected,  and   so  impressed   the 
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commercial  world  with  its  capacity  and  vigor  that  a  large  and 
growing  business  was  established. 

At  the  close  of  1880,  an  earning  capacity  of  six  per  cent,  on  its 
capital  was  shown.  Meanwhile,  it  had  accepted  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  24,  1866.  It  had  perfected  connection 
with  La  Compagnie  Francaise  du  Telegraphe  de  Paris  a  New  York 
to  Europe. 

Gen.  Eckert  believed  that  in  one  year  more  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  Company  would  be  easily  equal  to  6  per  cent,  on  |2o,ooo,ooo. 
The  Board  of  the  Company  was  now  organized  as  follows: 

JAY  GOULD,  THOS.   T.   ECKERT, 

RUSSELL  SAGE,  SIDNEY  DILLON, 

FRED  L.  AMES,  F.   GORDON  DEXTER, 

ROBERT  GARRETT,  W.  E.   CONNOR, 

THOS.  SWINYARD,  J.  J.  SLOCUM, 

LEVI  L.   LESTER,  D.   H.   BATES, 
NATHANIEL  NILES. 

The  Construction  Company  was  composed  of  Washington  E. 
Connor,  G.  P.  Morosini,  Joseph  Owen,  James  Owen. 

Immediately  after  the  chief  cities  on  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
had  been  reached  and  offices  opened  therein,  the  rates  of  the 
American  Union  Company  were  largely  reduced.  This,  of  course, 
meant  war.  The  contest,  which  for  some  time  followed,  was  bitter. 
In  all  such  struggles  the  new  combatant  commands  popular  sym- 
pathy and  support.  The  new. company,  known  as  backed  by  large 
capital,  had  this  advantage.  The  Press,  always  awake  to  popular 
movements,  blew  the  "antagonist  of  monopoly"  into  prominence. 
But  the  increase  of  business  which  followed,  aided  also  the  "great 
monopoly." 

The  reduced  rates  had  the  effect  of  inducing  a  large  class  of 
business  to  be  developed  which,  being  almost  wholly  new  and  un- 
commercial, for  a  time  increased  the  business  of  the  competing 
company  without  seriously  affecting  that  of  the  Western  Union 
Company.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  for  social  and  domestic  uses 
was  markedly  developed.     In  this  both  shared. 

Before   many  months,  however,  the   Western   Union    Company 
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began  to  feel  the  sappers  under  its  walls.  Before  the  close  of  I880 
its  receipts  were  reduced  over  $5,000  per  day,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$2,000,000  per  annum.  The  quarterly  statements  made  this  inroad 
upon  its  business  evident.  The  market  caught  quickly  the  situa- 
tion. Western  Union  stock  declined  to  a  lower  figure  than  it  had 
seen  for  years.  The  stockholders  were  naturally  alarmed  and 
began  to  clamor  for  terms  of  peace.  In  this  state  of  things  1881 
was  ushered  in. 

On  Sunday,  January  9th,  1881,  Mr.  Gould  received  the  following 
note: 

Dea7-  Sir :  I  would  like  to  see  you  a  few  moments  at  g  o'clock,  if  convenient  to 
you,  at  my  house.  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Vandereilt. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  a  large  holder  of  Western  Union  stock,  and 
had  received  private  intimation  that  Mr.  Gould  was  favorably  dis- 
posed to  peace.  This  the  interview  soon  proved.  It  was  a  kind  of 
peace  for  which  the  American  Union  Company  was  foreordained. 
These  two  gentlemen  practically  held  the  action  of  the  two  compa- 
nies under  their  control.  Both  expressed  to  each  other  a  willing- 
ness to  amalgamate  interests,  and  terms,  almost  identical  with  the 
final  agreement,  were  outlined.  At  this,  and  at  a  meeting  held  the 
evening  following,  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  consolidation  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
The  Executive  Committee  received,  approved  and  recommended 
it  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  ratified  the  stipulated  condi- 
tions January  19th,  and  again  with  some  slight  amendment  Feb 
ruary  sth.  A  meeting  of  stockholders  was  then  called  for  final 
ratification,  to  be  held  February  5th,  1881,  for  which  notice  was 
sent  to  each  stockholder. 

The  terms  of  consolidation  agreed  upon  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  enlarge   the  Capital  of  the   Western  Union  Co.  to  $80,000,000  of 

which  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  should  have  a  repre- 
sentation of  60  per  cent,  on  140,000  shares $8,400,000 

2.  The  American  Union  Co.  to  have  issued  to  it  on   its  Bonds 5,000,000 

On  its  Capital  Stock - 10,000,000 

3d.  The  Western  Union  Co.  Capital 41,073,410 

Stock   Dividend  to  represent  increase  of  property  by  purchase  and 

construction    since   1866 15,526,590 
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Public  notice  as  required  by  law  was  given  January  12th,  1881, 
by  the  Western  Union  Company  of  the  design  of  the  company  to 
increase  its  capital  stock  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  consolidated 
companies. 

Immediately  on  the  issuance  of  the  notice  for  a  meeting  of  stock- 
holders to  ratify  the  contract  of  consolidation  and  enlargement  of 
the  capital,  as  already  stated,  Rufus  Hatch  brought  suit  in  the 
Supreme  Court  before  Judge  Barrett,  to  inhibit  the  transaction, 
and  secured  a  temporary  injunction  to  prevent  it.  This  injunction 
was  obtained  on  charges  of  "conspiracy,  breach  of  fiduciary  trust, 
fraud,  and  legal  incompetency." 

On  February  3d,  after  argument.  Judge  Barrett  ordered  the  tem- 
porary injunction  previously  granted,  dissolved.  In  doing  so  he 
said: 

"  The  real  question  is  whether  the  agreement  is  within  the  statute  of  1870 
authorizing  Telegraph  Companies  to  consolidate,  etc.  On  this  point  he  said  Justice 
Van  Brunt  holds  the  following  language,  which  he  held  to  be  pertinent:  '  What 
arrangements  two  telegraph  companies  could  make  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
their  business  which  would  not  be  protected  or  come  within  the  scope  or  meaning 
of  the  foregoing  act,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  They  may  consolidate  ;  they  may 
construct,  maintain  and  use  lines  of  telegraph  not  mentioned  in  the  original  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation;  they  may  jointly  construct,  lease, own  and  use  such  lines; 
they  may  lease, sell  or  buy  telegraphic  property,  rights,  privileges  and  franchises,  or 
any  interest  therein,  or  any  part  thereof  ;  paying  and  receiving  in  payment  thereof 
stock,  money  or  property.'" 

In  reference  to  the  charge  of  monopoly  Judge  Barrett  said: 
"  Our  duty  begins  with  the  ascertainment  of  what  the  law  is.  It  ends  with  its 
application  and  enforcement.  Not  a  doubt  has  been  intimated  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Act  of  1870.  Clearly  then,  it  must  control.  Considerations  of  policy, 
in  the  sum  of  general  public  feeling,  cannot  avail  in  the  courts  against  express 
legislative  authority  constitutionally  granted." 

Referring  to  the  proofs  given  that  the  plaintiff  had  used  the  tem- 
porary injunction  to  coerce  a  certain  private  settlement,  the  Court 
said: 

"  A  party  coming  into  Court  and  seeking  equitable  relief  must  apply  in  perfect 
good  faith.  The  Court  will  not  permit  its  process  to  be  procured  and  used  merely 
for  ulterior  purposes  entirely  foreign  to  the  ostensible  object  of  the  suit.  Nor  will 
it  permit  a  plaintiff  to  traffic  in  such  process  for  purely  speculative  purposes.  In 
every  aspect  of  the  case  the  plaintiff  fails." 

The  motion  for  an  injunction  was  denied  and  the  temporary  in- 
junction dissolved. 
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On  the  i2th  of  February,  1881,  William  S.  Williams,  had  begun  a 
suit  as  a  stockholder  in  the  Western  Union  Company  like  the  suit 
brought  by  Hatch  as  a  stockholder  in  the  American  Union  Tele- 
graph Company.  On  the  5th  of  March  Williams  was  reinforced  by 
a  second  suit  brought  by  Hatch  who  also  in  the  meantime  had 
purchased  some  Western  Union  stock. 

These  suits  came  up  immediately  for  hearing  before  Judges  Sedg- 
wick and  Speir.  These  Judges  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
American  Union  Company  was  lawful,  but  that  the  Western  Union 
Company  was  not  entitled  to  distribute  to  its  shareholders  the 
^15,500,000  of  new  stock  as  an  equivalent  for  undivided  profits. 
They,  therefore,  enjoined  that  distribution.  Matters  stood  in 
this  shape  until  May  13,  1881,  when  the  cases  came  up  regu- 
larly for  trial  in  the  Superior  Court  before  Judge  Truax. 
Judge  Truax  agreed  with  Judges  Sedgwick  and  Speir  in  finding 
the  purchase  from  the  two  Companies  lawful  and  fair;  but  differed 
from  these  Judges  in  that  he  also  considered  the  Western  Union 
Company  lawfully  entitled  to  make  a  stock  dividend  like  that  above 
mentioned.  He  thereupon  dismissed  the  complaints.  The  West- 
ern Union  then  issued  all  its  stock,  as  required  by  its  agreement. 
From  this  decision  of  Judge  Truax,  Hatch  and  Williams  appealed, 
and  in  October  the  Hatch  case  was  heard  on  appeal  in  the  Supe- 
rior Court  before  Judges  Freidman,  Russell  and  Arnoux.  These 
judges  agreed  with  Judges  Sedgwick,  Speir  and  Truax  that  the  pur- 
chase from  the  two  companies  was  fair  and  lawful,  but  overruled 
Judge  Truax  on  the  point  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  stock  dividend. 
The  injunction  formerly  granted  was  thereupon  renewed.  The 
stock  having  in  the  meantime  been  issued,  the  injunction  took  the 
form  of  an  order  restraining  the  Company  from  paying  dividends 
upon  that  portion  of  the  stock,  which  was  part  of  the  stock  divi- 
dend of  $15,500,000.  That  stock  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  so 
mixed  with  the  other  stock,  that  the  Company  felt  itself  compelled 
to  refrain  from  paying  dividends  on  any  of  its  stock  until  some 
separation  could  be  made,  or  some  equivalent  adopted. 
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One  of  the  leading  complaints  made  under  these  suits  was  the 
issuing  of  ^15,000,000  of  the  capital  to  the  American  Union  Com- 
pany, and  an  attempt  to  prove  its  actual  cost  to  have  been  under 
$5,000,000.  It  has  to  be  said,  without  entering  into  the  question 
of  actual  cost,  that  one  great  source  of  strength  possessed  by  the 
American  Union  Company  was  contracts  which  had  been  effected 
with  important  railroad  companies  with  which  the  Western  Union 
Company  had  held  relations  of  a  friendly  and  co-operative  charac- 
ter. This  was  first  felt  on  the  railroads  under  Mr.  Gould's  control. 
On  the  Union  Pacific,  with  its  numerous  branches,  on  the  Kansas 
and  Pacific,  and  other  roads  in  Colorado  and  West,  many  of 
the  offices  became  practically  inaccessible,  because  of  withdrawal 
of  railroad  co-operation. 

This  element  in  the  value  of  telegraph  lines  in  connection  with 
railroads,  has  never  been  properly  considered  in  the  public  discus- 
sions which  have  been  elicited  by  the  belligerent  acts,  so  often  intro- 
duced into  national  and  State  legislation.  When  Mr.  Gould  was 
asked  in  Court  at  what  price  the  American  Union  Company's  sys- 
tem could  be  reproduced,  the  same  which  soon  after  the  period  now 
under  notice  became  merged  with  Western  Union  at  $15,000,000, 
he  instantly  replied  : 

"  I  don't  believe  it  could  be  reproduced." 

When  the  Court  asked  :  "At  any  price  ?" 

Mr.  Gould's  reply  was  : 

"  No  ;  because  you  could  not  get  control  of  the  railroads.  You  would  have  to 
invest  $40,000,000  or  $50,000,000  to  get  control  of  the  railroads.  It  is  the  rail- 
roads that  furnish  the  foundation  of  the  plant." 

"And  you  were  able  to  give  these  facilities  to  the  American  Union 
Company  ? " 

Mr.  Gould  :  I  have  been  all  my  life  in  railroad  business  and  I  own  and  control 
large  amounts  of  roads,  and  I  had  the  business  to  give  to  others.  It  was  that 
power  which  enabled  the  American  Union  to  make  a  success.  I  had  5,200  miles 
more  that  I  was  just  getting  ready  to  bring  into  the  American  Union  system. 

Here  then  was  the  Company  which  proposed  to  accept  terms  of 
affiliation  with  the  Western  Union.  It  was  not  a  mere  telegraph 
company.  It  was  not  a  mere  representative  of  large  capital.  It 
was  a  power  exactly  similar  to  that  on  which  the  Western  Union 
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Company  had  spread  itself  so  successfully  over  the  entire  country 
— a  power  based  on  telegraph  and  railroad  co-operation,  without 
which,  as  Mr.  Gould  testified,  "  the  American  Telegraph  system  in 
its  broadest  and  most  popular  features  has  no  basis  of  revenue  by 
which  it  could  exist,  as  a  valuable  enterprise,  for  an  hour." 

The  American  Union  Company  at  the  delivery  of  its  property 
showed  a  mileage  of  10,701  miles  of  poles,  and  46,422  miles  of  wire. 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  showed  a  mileage  of  5,336  miles  of  poles 
and  17,860  miles  of  wire. 


Jay  Gould. 
It  is   impossible  to  omit  in  any  history  of  the  American  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  allusion  to  the  quiet  but  effective  influence  of  its  well 
known  projector,  of  which  all  the  vigor  shown  in  its  development 
was  the  representative. 
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With  the  present  development  of  the  telegraph  system  in 
America,  no  man  has  more  thoroughly  identified  himself  than  Mr. 
Jay  Gould.  Like  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  but  with  a  far  higher  range  of 
conception  of  their  importance,  he  early  recognized  the  railroad 
and  the  telegraph  as  the  two  prominent  and  permanent  necessities 
of  a  continent  so  vast  in  its  distances,  and  so  inviting  to  enterprise. 
He  stands  to-day  prominent  in  the  grasp  of  both  of  these  marvelous 
j  industries,  in  the  completeness  of  his  identification  with  them,  and 
'  in  the  sagacity  which  marks  their  management.  His  personal  his- 
tory is  suggestive. 

Mr.  Gould  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Delaware  county,  New  York, 
May  27,  1836.  His  father  owned  a  small  dairy  farm,  and  Jay,  being 
the  only  boy,  attended  to  tke  cows,  and  assisted  his  sisters  in  milk- 
ing them.  With  his  father's  consent,  however,  he  early  went  to 
school,  and  having  become  a  good  penman  earned  enough  in  assist- 
ing a  storekeeper  in  keeping  his  books  to  support  himself  through 
school. 

At  15  years  of  age  he  entered  a  country  store  working  from  6  A.  M. 
to  10  P.  M.  With  a  natural  taste  for  mathematics  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  rising  at  three  o'clock  and  studying  until  six.  So  fascinating  be- 
came these  studies  that  he  determined  to  become  a  surveyor,  and 
engaged  himself  to  a  professional  surveyor  of  the  county  at  $20  a 
month.  Mr.  Gould  has  given  so  graphic  and  interesting  an  account 
of  this  period  of  his  life  before  a  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  Education  and  Labor,  in  New  York,  Sept.  5,  18S3,  that 
his  own  words  are  taken  therefrom. 

"  This  man  (surveyor)  started  me  out  to  make  the  surveys.  The  map  was  to  be 
useful  as  a  record,  and  when  I  started  he  said  to  me: 

"  '  Now  while  you  go  along  get  trusted  for  your  bills,  and  I  will  come  afterwards 
and  pay  them.' 

"  A  few  days  after  starting  out  I  had  to  stay  over  night  at  a  place  where  they 
charged  me  a  shilling  for  supper,  a  shilling  for  lodging  and  sixpence  for  breakfast. 
I  explained  the  arrangement  for  payment  and  took  my  book  out  to  enter  the 
amount  of  the  bill,  but  the  man  who  kept  the  house  swore  that  he  would  have 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

"  'You  don't  know  the  man,'  said  he  ;  'he  has  failed  three  times.  You  have 
got  the  money,  I  know  you  have,  and  I  want  my  bill.' 

♦  *         — .^^^ 
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"  I  had  not  a  cent  and  I  pulled  out  my  pockets  to  show  him  that  I  had  not,  and 
I  said, 

"  '  You  must  trust  me.'     He  answered, 

"  '  Well,  I  will  trust  i'c«,  but  I  won't  trust  him.' 

"  This  had  such  an  effect  upon  me  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  -^rorld  had  come 
to  an  end  that  day.  I  did  not  know  where  I  was  to  get  a  dinner,  and  after  this  re- 
bufif  I  did  not  try  till  long  after  3  o'clock.  I  was  naturally  a  timid  boy  and  it  had 
a  great  effect  upon  me.  I  then  debated  in  my  mind  about  throwing  up  the  whole 
engagement,  but  I  went  out  and  had  a  good  cry  where  nobody  could  see  me.  Then 
I  got  down  and  I  prayed,  and  I  felt  better  afterwards.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  ahead — to  die  in  the  last  ditch.  I  was  hungry  and  I  decided  to  go  into  the  first 
house  I  came  to  and  get  something  to  eat,  and  I  did  so.  The  woman  treated  me 
kindly,  gave  me  some  bread  and  milk,  and  when  I  went  away  I  told  her  to  enter 
it  down.  In  the  meantime  her  husband  came  in,  and  I  had  got  about  four  rods 
from  the  house  when  I  heard  him  hallooing  after  me.  With  the  morning's  scare 
in  my  mind  I  thought  he  was  going  to  finish  me  ;  but  he  said,  I  want  you  to  come 
back  and  make  me  a  noon  mark,  a  line  north  and  south  by  which  farmers  regulate 
their  clocks.  I  returned  and  made  him  a  noon  mark,  and  when  I  got  through  he 
asked  me  what  was  to  pay?     I  said  '  Nothing.' 

"  'Oh,  yes,'  said  he,  '  I  want  to  pay  you  ;  our  surveyor  always  charges  me  a 
dollar.' 

"  The  food  I  had  eaten  was  one  shilling  and  he  paid  me  seven  shillings,  the 
balance  of  the  dollar.  This  gave  me  an  idea,  and  from  that  time  I  went  on  and 
paid  my  expenses  making  noon  marks  for  the  farmers.  When  I  had  finished  my 
survey  my  employer  had  failed  and  could  not  pay  me,  but  there  were  two  other 
journeymen  he  had  employed  to  make  the  surveys,  and  I  proposed  to  them  to  go 
on  and  finish  the  map.  They  decided  to  dose,  and  I  sold  out  my  interest  to  them 
for  $500.  This  was  the  first  money  I  ever  earned.  With  this  capital  I  went  for- 
ward and  made  surveys  of  Albanv  and  Delaware  counties.  They  yielded  me  very 
well,  and  I  soon  accumulated  $5,000." 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  a  man,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  age.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  vol- 
ume to  follow  him  in  the  curious  and  instructive  narrative  of  his  ac- 
quisition, in  later  life,  of  railroad  systems  which,  single  handed,  he 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  bankruptcy  and  made  them  prosperous 
and  himself  the  owner  of  enormous  wealth.  His  great  success  in 
the  organization  of  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh,  Union  Pacific,  and  especially  of  that  extensive  combi- 
nation of  roads  now  known  as  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  system, 
was  based  on  the  same  idea  of  combination  which  has  made  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  what  it  is  to-day,  and  which 
no  doubt  induced  the  steps  by  which  Mr.  Gould  came  ultimately 
to  be  so  largely  absorbed  in  its  affairs. 
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For  example,  Mr.  Gould  says  of  the  roads  now  in  the  Missouri 
Pacific  system  : 

"  I  took  this  road  and  began  developing  it,  bringing  in  other  lines  which  should 
be  tributary  to  it.  I  developed  new  parts  of  the  country,  opened  up  coal  mines, 
and  continued  until  we  have  now  about  10,000  miles  of  road." 

"  When  I  took  the  property  it  was  earning  $70,000  a  week.  I  have  just  got  the 
gross  earnings  for  the  last  month  and  they  amount  to  $5,100,000.  We  have  created 
this  earning  power  by  developing  the  system." 

Of  his  interest  in  the  telegraph  now  so  large,  and  which  is  known 
to  engross  his  attention  to  a  greater  extent  than  to  perhaps  any  of 
his  other  enterprizes,  the  following  is  taken  from  the  same  testi- 
mony : 

"  I  am  interested  in  the  telegraph  because  the  railroad  and  telegraph  systems  go 
hand  in  hand.  They  are  integral  parts  of  a  great  civilization.  1  thought  well  of 
it  as  an  investment,  and  I  have  kept  increasing  my  interests.  When  the  Union 
Pacific  was  built  I  had  an  interest  in  a  company  called  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
and  I  endeavored  to  make  that  a  rival  to  the  Western  Union.  But  I  found  it  up 
hill  work.  We  saw  that  through  the  W^estern  Union  Co.  we  could  reach  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  through  a  small  company  we  could  not.  So  we  sold 
the  control  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  the  Western  Union." 

At  the  time  of  this  sale  General  T.  T.  Eckert  was  manager  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  and  William  Qrton,  President 
of  the  Western  Union  Company.  Mr.  Gould  expected  that 
with  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  the 
Western  Union  Co.  Gen.  Eckert  would  be  made  General  Manager. 
His  own  interest,  however,  was  not  at  that  time  large  enough  to 
enforce  this,  and  Mr.  Orton  had  a  nature  too  imperious  to  suffer 
so  important  a  seeming  surrender  of  his  own  authority.  In  this 
disappointment,  curiously  enough,  the  American  Union  Telegraph, 
which  so  soon  after  rendered  so  formidable  opposition  to  the  West- 
ern Union  Company,  had  its  birth. 

Mr.  Gould  is  small  of  stature,  slender,  and  betrays,  by  no  out- 
ward sign,  consciousness  of  power.  His  manners  are  thoroughly 
unobtrusive.  He  has  no  uttered  hatreds,  no  known  personal  ani- 
mosities, is  reticent,  studious,  alert.  His  eye  is  one  not  easily  for- 
gotten, dark  without  blackness,  clear,  searching,  thoughtful,  quiet. 
It  is  the  outlook  of  a  fort  in  which  all  the  guards  are  at  their  posts. 
Mr.  Gould  possesses  a  large  and  carefully  selected  library,  rich  in 
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finance,  of  which  he  is  a  close  and  watchful  student.  A  conserva- 
tory of  rare  and  costly  plants,  and  a  home  of  unostentatious  ele- 
gance minister  to  his  tastes.  Among  his  family  he  is  genial  and 
affectionate.  It  is  quite  characteristic  that  Mr.  Gould  should  pre- 
fer a  trip  at  sea,  on  a  beautifully  modeled  steam  yacht  of  his  own, 
accompanied  by  his  own  family  or  chosen  friends,  to  the  riding  be- 
hind a  gay  team  in  Central  Park.  His  habits  are  abstemious  to 
rigidity.  He  is  rarely  seen  at  public  tables,  never  drives  a  fast 
horse,  keeps  his  head  clear  of  stimulants,  and  his  body  under.  His 
voice  is  compact,  yet  soft  and  melodious.  Few  men  have  been 
more  thoroughly  abused  ;  few  are  more  thoroughly  misunderstood. 
In  business,  his  reticence  and  shrewdness,  which  have  the  power 
of  genius,  tempt  many  to  follow  him.  Not  comprehending  his 
designs  they  not  seldom  do  so  to  their  hurt.  It  is  human  nature, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  swear,  and  they  usually  do.  But 
Mr.  Gould  gives  no  sign  of  enjoying  their  discomfiture  or  fearing 
their  anger. 

Blackmailing  Legislation. 

Meantime  an  attempt  to  pass  a  bill  to  prevent  consolidation  was 
sprung  upon  the  New  York  Legislature,  then  in  session  in  Albany. 
Men,  keen  in  the  art  of  bleeding,  had  charge  of  it.  It  came  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  "  miscellaneous  corporations,"'  February 
8,  and  audience  was  at  once  demanded  by  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany. Dr.  Green  was  heard.  His  testimony,  was  lucid,  sharp,  hu- 
morous.    Here  are  its  salient  points: 

"  This  bill,  if  passed,  will  not  affect  the  legal  status  of  the  consolidation  just 
made.  Its  legality  is  beyond  question.  Outside  of  its  connection  with  stock  specu- 
lation there  is  nothing  to  complain  of.  The  sum  and  substance  of  that  stock  specu- 
lation is  this.  An  opposition  to  the  company  I  represent  was  projected  and  vigor- 
ously prosecuted.  Our  stock  was  run  down  much  below  its  intrinsic  value,  under 
threat  of  a  war  of  rates.  We  cut  down  our  expenses  and  expected  a  long  struggle. 
Suddenly,  it  was  found  that  the  other  party  had  accumulated  a  large  part  of  our 
stock  and  were  ready  for  terms  of  adjustment.  In  the  interest  of  our  stockholders 
we  could  not  forego  an  opportunity  so  unexpectedly  offered.  We  acceptea  the 
terms  proposed,  and  that  was  the  whole  of  it." 

"  But,  in  the  continued  depression  of  our  stock,  a  number  of  speculators,  confi- 
dently expecting  a  further  decline,  sold  large  blocks  of  borrowed  stock,  anticipating 
an  opportunity  to  buy  it  back  very  low.  They  imagined  themselves  following  an 
experienced  leader,  but  who,  instead  of  selling  was  buying,  and  who  was  perhaps 
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not  unwilling  that  these  gentlemen  should  make  it  easy  for  him.  He  had  proposed 
to  himself  to  end  telegraphic  war  by  purchasing  control.  When  he  had  purchased 
ten  millions  or  more  of  the  stock  thus  thrown  on  the  market,  he  agreed  to  terms 
of  peace.  The  stock  at  once  rose  with  great  rapidity.  Then  was  heard  a  howl 
great  and  long.  These  speculators  had  to  buy  in  their  stock,  and,  at  every  bid  for  it, 
the  market  bounded  up.  Take  this  matter  of  speculation  out  of  the  case  and  what 
is  left  ?     Absolutely  nothing." 

"  The  laws  of  this  State  have  enabled  the  company  to  consolidate  companies 
reaching  all  over  the  country,  so  that  busmess  can  be  handled  without  repetition  or 
detention.  There  is  no  relaying,  no  transferring  from  one  company  to  another, 
no  recounting,  no  delay.  The  increased  exactions  of  the  public  have  made  a 
quicker  service  imperative.  Consolidation  and  a  large  expenditure  of  money 
have  given  us  the  power  to  afford  it." 

"The  charter  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  so  wisely  framed, 
was  given  by  the  State  of  New  York.  Unlimited  right  to  increase  the  capital  is 
given  for  admitting  other  companies.  These  are  stipulated  to  be  provided  for  by 
issuing  an  increase  of  capital  stock  'and  in  no  other  zvay.'  New  property  was 
directed  to  be  represented  by  new  capitalization.  It  is  the  very  basis  of  the  com- 
panies' existence,  and  can  only  be  complained  of  in  the  interest  of  speculation." 

Mr.  Gould  himself,  said  : 

"  Gen.  Eckert  was  my  friend.  For  him  I  started  the  American  Union  Co. 
We  carried  it  forward  until  a  proposition  was  made  to  merge  it  in  the  Western 
Union  Co.  As  the  stock  of  the  latter  went  down  I  bought  a  large  interest  in  it 
and  found  that  the  only  way  out  was  to  put  the  two  companies  together.  General 
Eckert  became  General  Manager  of  the  whole  system.  Meanwhile  I  thought  so 
much  of  the  property  and  its  earning  power,  that  I  have  kept  increasing  my  in- 
terest. I  thought  it  better  to  allow  my  income  to  go  into  the  things  I  was  into 
myself.  I  have  never  sold  any  of  my  interests  but  have  devoted  my  interest  to 
increasing  them. 

The  Western  Union  Co.  has  contracts  with  115,000  miles  of  railroad.  It  con- 
tracts to  do  the  business  of  the  road  free  over  its  entire  system,  and  for  that  the 
railroad  company  gives  exclusive  rights  of  way,  free  office  rent,  and  the  services 
of  operators.  That  has  given  the  Western  Union  Co.  a  hold  on  the  immense  sys- 
tem which  it  could  not  secure  in  any  other  way.  If  we  had  to  pay  all  our  opera- 
tors, our  gross  earnings  would  not  pay  the  salary  roll  to  say  nothing  of  the  main- 
tenance of  our  13,000  offices.  If  we  could  not  maintain  them,  of  course  no  op- 
position company  could,  and  that,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  strength  of  the 
property." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  ex-Gov.  Morgan  regarded  his  tele- 
graph property  the  most  valuable  of  his  possessions. 

While  the  patriotic  legislators  in  Albany  were  thus  endeavoring 
to  rush  through  a  bill  to  prevent  consolidation,  it  was  well  known 
that  the  whole  procedure  was  simply  a  bold  and  bald  attempt  at 
black  mail,  which  it  was  determined  to  foil.  By  incredible  exer- 
tion all  the  legal  papers  were  prepared  and  the  final  action  of  the 
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three  companies  secured.  The  transfers  of  property,  under  care- 
fully prepared  schedules,  were  made  and  formally  accepted.  When 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  expected  to  be  put 
on  its  passage  broke  on  Albany,  the  morning  papers  announced 
the  completed  and  legal  action  of  the  companies,  to  the  vast  dis- 
gust of  men  who  might  be  named,  whose  hope  of  plunder  was  thus 
removed.     Legislation  had  failed  and  the  bill  was  dead. 


The  Final  Decision. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  from  the  decision  of  Judges  Fried- 
man, Russell  and  Arnoux  the  Western  Union  Co.  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  Court  met  at  Saratoga,  June  11,  1883. 
Hon.  William  M.  Evarts  appeared  for  the  appellant  and  Robert 
Sewall,  Esq.,  for  the  respondents.  The  pleadings  on  both  sides 
were  marked  by  exhaustive  analysis  and  ability.  The  decision  was 
not  rendered  until  the  opening  of  the  Court  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  when  it  was  given  in  favor  of  the  company  on  all  the  points. 
Thus  ended  a  litigation  remarkable  for  the  importance  of  its  testi- 
mony, and  the  low  motives  under  which  it  was  initiated  and  prose- 
cuted. Success  was  due  less  to  the  eminent  legal  talent  employed, 
than  to  the  able  guidance  of  Mr.  Gould. 
I  During  the    whole  of   this  protracted    litigation,    the    labor  de- 

j  volving  on  the  attorney  of  the  company,  Mr.  Clarence  Cary,  was 
i  continuous  and  exacting.  Mr.  Cary,  however,  devoted  himself 
to  his  work  with  a  resolution  and  conscientiousness  which  secured 
to  him  the  highest  respect  and  recognition.  Prompt,  clear  headed, 
cool,  and  with  a  mind  highly  educated  and  alert,  Mr.  Cary  was  no 
mean  factor  in  the  victory  which  followed.  Indeed  this  contest 
opened  up  to  him  a  larger  field,  which  he  has  since  entered,  and  in 
which  he  cannot  fail  to  carry  off  some  of  the  honors  with  which 
the  bar  of  New  York  crowns  the  men  who  struggle  for  hon- 
orable success. 


The  American  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company. 
With  the  consolidation  of    the    three  companies  now    practically 
perfected,  another  project  came  to  light. 
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On  January  29th,  1881,  the  American  Cable  Construction  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  incorporators  were  Dennis  Doren,  Wager  Swayne,  A.  H.  Calef, 
G.  P.  Morisini,  and  Solon  Humphreys.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized by  the  election  of  Dennis  Doren,  President ;  Solon  Humphreys, 
Vice-President  ;  A.  H.  Caleb,  Secretary  ;  G.  P.  Morisini,  Treasurer. 
The  company  was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  laying  two  Atlantic 
Cables  for  the  American  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company,  a  com- 
pany organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  American  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  with  an  independent  connection  with  Europe.  These 
cables  were  to  be  landed  at  Dover  Bay,  near  Canso,  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  and  at  Whitesand  Bay,  Cornwall,  England,  on  the  other. 
The  contract  for  laying  them  was  awarded  to  Siemens  Brothers  & 
Co.,  Limited,  London.  That  well  known  firm  executed  the  order 
with  great  promptness  and  care,  and  the  cable  steamer"  Faraday" 
was  got  ready  to  make  her  first  trip  across  the  Atlantic  with  the 
first  cables  laid  by  an  American  company. 

The  first  cable  was  successfully  completed  and  ready  for  use 
July  8th,  1881.  The  second  was  less  fortunate.  First  by  damage 
to  the  stearing  apparatus  of  the  "  Faraday  "  in  a  severe  storm  shortly 
after  leaving  the  English  coast,  and  then  by  oiher  mishaps,  the 
laying  of  the  second  cable  was  not  completed  until  April  3d,  1882. 

The  American  Telegraph  and  Cable  Co.  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  January  19,  1881,  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $20,000,000.  The  incorporators  were  Jay  Gould 
Thos.  T.  Eckert,  D.  H.  Bates,  and  Fredk.  L.  Ames,  and  those  gen 
tlemen,  with  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  composed  the  first  Board  of  Direc 
tors.  The  company  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Thomas  T 
Eckert,  President ;  D.  H.  Bates,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secretary  ;  G.  P 
Morisini,  Treasurer.  At  a  later  period  Thomas  F.  Clark,  was  ap 
pointed  secretary  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Bates,  and  Roswell  H.  Ro- 
chester was  elected  Treasurer  in  place  of  Mr.  Morisini.  To  this 
company  the  completed  cables  were  passed,  the  American  Cable 
Construction  Company  accepting  therefore  an  issue  of  $14,000,000 
of  the  former  company's  capital  stock. 
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The  first  cable  was  thrown  open  for  business,  September  17,  1881 
But  it  had  a  short  existence.  The  following  day  it  was  disabled. 
No  further  public  business  was  thenceforth  done  through  it  under 
the  company's  management.  On  May  12th,  1882,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  with  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co.,  Limited, 
the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Co.,  Limited,  and  La  Compagnie 
Francaise  du  Telegraph  de  Paris  a  New  York  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  American  Telegraph  and  Cable  Co.  on  the  other,  by  which  all 
the  earnings  of  the  companies  were  pooled  and  divided  on  the  fol- 
lowing proportions. 

Anglo  American  Cable  Co.,  Limited 4^j^ 

Direct  U.  S.  Cable  Co.,  Limited 16^1 

La  Compagnie  Francaise  du   Telegraphe  — 12^ 

American  Telegraph  &  Cable  Co. . 22f^ 

The  terms  of  this  agreement  permitted  the  American  Telegraph 
and  Cable  Co.  to  lease  its  property  and  agreements  to  the  W. 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  This  was  at  once  consummated  b)'^  an  agree- 
ment bearing  even  date  with  the  agreement  for  pooling,  and  the 
cables  were  passed  over  to  the  new  management.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  lease  was  the  payment  of  a  guaranteed  dividend  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum  during  50  years  on  ^14,000,000  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company. 

By  a  subsequent  agreement,  dated  November  15,  1883,  the  two 
companies  agreed  that  the  stock  of  the  American  Telegraph  and 
Cable  Company  should  be  thenceforth  limited  to  the  $14,000,000, 
already  issued. 


Dennis  DoREN,Pres.  of  the  American  Cable  Construction  Co.,  was 
born  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  Feb.  19,  1830,  and  entered  the  service 
at  Columbus,  O.,  in  1850,  under  J.  H.  Wade,  who  was  at  that  time  projecting  lines 
westward  towards  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  He  erected  the  first  telegraph  line  on  the 
Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  and  also  constructed  the  Wade  line  from 
Cincinnati  to  Indianapolis.  A  demand  made  upon  him  by  the  council  of  Indianap 
olis  that  the  poles  erected  should  be  octagonal  and  well  painted,  was  the  first  official 
exhibition  of  taste  in  telegraph  construction.  After  this  Mr.  Doren  directed  the 
construction  of  lines  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  and  numerous  others 
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in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  under  the  general  direction  of  Gen.  T.  T.  Eckert,  then  in 
the  youth  of  his  active  telegraphic  life. 

In  1861,  when  Gen.  Eckert  was  called  to  Washington  to  superintend  the  United 
States  military  telegraph  service  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  Mr.  Doren  followed 
him,  and  during  the  eventful  four  years  which  succeeded  performed  a  vast  amount 
of  very  efficient  and  exposed  service  in  the  field.  When  the  Beardslee  telegraph 
apparatus  was  superseded  by  Morse  instruments,  a  pack  saddle  company  was 
formed,  which,  mounted  on  mules,  and,  provided  with  tine  wire,  made  rapid  con- 
nections as  the  army  moved  over  the  field.  This  was  placed  under  Mr.  Doren's 
directions.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Potomac  and  became  noted  for  his  fearlessness  and  activity.  At  City  Point, 
Point  of  Rocks,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  and  before  Petersburgh,  Mr.  Doren 
performed  the  most  devoted  services.  The  Department  reports  speak  of  these 
with  emphasis,  and  of  Mr.  Doren  as  meriting  the  highest  commendation.  The 
following  extract  is  in  point  : 

"  Doren  has  built  and  taken  down  an  average  of  twenty-four  miles  daily.  Most 
of  his  work  has  been  done  after  night.  All  corps  headquarters  and  many  brigades 
have  been  in  constant  connection  with  Grant's  and  Meade's  lieadquarters  during 
every  engagement.  Every  reconnoissance  made  in  force  has  had  telegraph  com- 
munication with  headquarters.  Connection  has  been  kept  up  on  the  march." 
This  was  grand  service.  It  was  kept  up  with  undiminished  vigor  and  skill  and 
fearlessness  to  the  close.  On  July  31.  1866,  Mr.  Doren  was  presented  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  through  Gen.  Eckert,  with  one  of  the  silver  watches  purchased 
to  establish  uniform  time,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  meritorious  and  valuable 
service.  Mr.  Doren  laid  the  cable  connecting  Cherrystone,  Md.,  with  Fortress 
Monroe  in  time  to  receive  the  joyful  news  from  Manager  W.  J.  Dealy  of  the  arrival 
of  the  "  Monitor"  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  changed  fortunes  of  the  war  which 
her  arrival  signified. 

Since  the  war  Mr.  Doren  has  been  Gen.  Eckert  'sright-hand  man.  It  is  only  one 
of  the  evidences  of  his  ability  to  manage  men  and  direct  labor  that  he  built,  in 
1880,  for  the  American  Union  Co.,  a  line  of  1,200  miles  with  two  wires  from  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  to  New  Orleans,  during  the  most  unpropitious  weather,  in  ninety-two 
days.  After  one  of  these  almost  unexampled  evidences  of  devotion  to  his  work 
Mr.  Doren  received  the  following  very  acceptable  note  : 

557  Fifth  Avenue,      } 
New  York,  Dec.  25,  1880.  ^ 

Mr.  D.  Doren,  Supt.  Construction  : 

May  I  ask  you  to  accept  the  accompanying  watch,  chain  and  seal  as  a  mark  of 
my  appreciation  of  your  ability  and  fidelity  ?  Jay  Gould. 


The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Co. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  which  came  now  to  form  a  part  in 

the  general  consolidation,  was  organized  Dec.  2,  1865,  under  the  laws  of  the 

State  of  New  York,  with   a   capital  of  $5,000,000.     Its  historj^  has  in  many 

respects  been  instructive  and  eventful.     Its  first  officers  were   Arthur  F.  Wil- 

^ ^ 
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marth,  president ;  William  H.  Guion,  V.  P.;  Richard  J.  Thorn,  treasurer ;  C.  A. 
Harper,  secretary.     Its  board  of  trustees  comprised  many  well  known  men  : 

A.  F.  WILMARTH.  H.  A.  SMYTHE,  R.  R.  GRAVES, 

I  RICHARD  J.  THORN,  H.  F.  SPALDING,  E.  BROOKS, 

!  HENRY  HOGEBOOM,  C.  M.  CONNOLY,  J.  W.  MASURY, 

j  W.  D.  SNOW,  J.  H.  MORTIMER,  H.  M.  TABER, 

SAMUEL  ODELL,  W.  H.  GUION,  N.  S.  BENTLEY, 

J.  ARMSTRONG,  L.  JAY,  A.  CHAPIN. 

C.  T.  SHEPARD,  A.  MUNROE,  G.  W.  CUYLER, 

J.A.MATHEWS.  N.C.SIMONS,  H.  S.  WALBRIDGE, 
T.  J.  S.  FLINT. 

Charles  E.  Perry  was  its  first  superintendent.  It  combined  many  strong 
elements.  The  lines  followed  the  old  stage  route  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  were  well  constructed,  and  were  opened  for  business  between  these 
points  Oct.,  1867.  They  were  extended  as  funds  were  provided.  In  1874  they 
had  reached  Omaha  by  the  Chic,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad;  and  Ogden, 
Utah,  by  the  Union  Pacific.  The  company  reached  the  Pacific  coast  by  the 
lines  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  Connections  were  also  formed  with  the 
Dominion  Co.  of  Canada,  the  Franklin,  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  and  Southern 
and  Atlantic  Telegraph  companies.  It  had  by  this  time  increased  its  capital  to 
$10,000,000,  had  actually  issued  $9,578,000  and  showed  a  pole  mileage  of  5,097, 
and  a  wire  mileage  of  12,039.  All  this  showed  a  certain  vigor  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  secured  success.  Mr.  E.  D.  L.  Sweet  had 
for  some  years  been  general  superintendent. 

The  ownership  by  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Co.  of  the  telegraph  lines  upon 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  consequent  interest  of  the  management 
and  principal  stockholders  of  that  Railway  Company  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  attracted  these  gentlemen  into  its  direction 
They  recognized  that  telegraph  lines  were  needed  beyond  the  line  of  their  own 
roads  for  its  protection  and  management.  Jay  Gould,  Oliver  Ames,  Sidney 
Dillon,  and  W.  J.  Syms  became  directors  of  the  A.  &  P.  Telegraph  Company. 

These  gentlemen  had,  at  that  time,  no  hostile  designs  to  the  Western  Union- 
So  far  from  this,  it  has  long  been  well  known  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  Rail- 
road, they  offered  to  secure  to  the  Western  Union  Co.  the  purchase  of  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Company's  lines  in  connection  with  a  valuable  contract  with 
the  Railway  Company,  providing  for  its  telegraphic  ser\-ice.  Unhappily,  that 
offer  was  rejected.  It  was  a  most  costly  rejection.  The  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Company  henceforward  became  bitterly  antagonistic,  and  the  seeds,  which 
finally  ripened  into  the  American  Union  Company,  were  sown.  Twenty 
millions  of  dollars  is  not  too  great  a  sum  to  estimate  as  the  measure  of  its  final 
cost. 


General  Eckert  was  at  this  period   Gen.  Supt.  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
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Western  Union  Co.  But  he  fretted  under  personal  antagonisms  and  what  he 
regarded  as  mistaken  policy  and  imperious  management.  It  was  under  such 
circumstances  that  Mr.  Gould  found  him,  and  determined  to  secure  his  services 
in  active  hostility  to  the  Western  Union.  It  was  not  accomplished  without 
effort.  General  Eckert  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Chandler,  who  had  for  years  previously 
been  his  assistant,  resigned  at  about  the  same  time,  and  both  committed  them- 
selves with  zeal  to  their  duties  in  this  new  field. 

On  January  14,  1875,  General  Eckert  was  elected  President;  W.  J.  Syms, 
Vice-Pres. ;  E.  D.  L.  Sweet,  Second  Vice-Pres. ;  Alfred  Nelson,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.     These  changes  meant  increased  development  and  vigor. 

Gen.  Eckert  immediately  appointed  Mr.  A.  B.  Chandler,  Asst.  Gen.  Manager; 
D.  H.  Bates,  Gen.  Supt.  Atlantic  Division,  headquarters  in  New  York,  and 
Charles  A.  Tinker,  Gen.  Supt.  Central  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
The  first  blast  of  the  new  bugle  was  the  reduction  of  rates  in  the  proportion  of 
from  4Q,to  2  5  cents  over  a  large  region.  While  thus  engaged  with  his  accustomed 
vigor  in  infusing  life  into  his  new  field  of  work.  Gen.  Eckert  was  taken  ill  of 
pneumonia,  and  during  a  long  period  struggled  for  his  life.  The  management 
fell  chiefly  on  Mr.  Chandler,  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Company  with 
great  prudence  and  ability.  The  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  result  of  which 
was  not  satisfactory,  was  much  modified,  and  the  work  of  construction  was 
pressed  forward.  New  lines  were  built  to  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  to 
Pittsburg,  Oil  City,  and  Cincinnati,  O.  Connections  had  been  secured  with  the 
American  Telegraph  Co.  of  Michigan  and  the  telegraph  system  of  the  Reading 
railroad,  and  the  receipts  had  increased  $24,545.73  over  1874.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  this  energy,  the  expenses  were  in  excess  of  the  receipts  $9,572.78. 

On  Gen.  Eckerts'  restoration  to  health  the  Franklin  Company's  lines  between 
Boston  and  Washington  were  leased,  and  the  threatened  litigation  with  that 
company  was  thereby  averted.  New  lines  and  wires  were  erected  in  other 
directions.  January  i,  1877,  the  pole  mileage  was,  including  connections,  17,759 
miles  bearing  36,044  miles  of  wire.  Offices,  1,757. 

Valuable  contracts  were  now  made  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Northern  Central,  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana, 
Hawkeye,  of  Iowa,  and  Western,  of  Illinois.  The  business  of  the  year  showed 
a  profit  of  $39,228.45.     The  capital  had  been  increased  to  $15,000,000. 

The  following  shows  the  receipts  and  expenses  : 

1871 Receipts,  $272,423.57.  Exp< 

1872 "     336.895-34- 

1873 "     372,627.81. 

1874 "     450.534-OI- 

1875 "     386,826.97. 

1876 "     870,570.28. 


^245,055.92. 

Profits,  $27,367.65. 

292,740.01. 

"           44,155.83. 

333.35I-8S. 

"           39,275-96. 

399,101.97. 

"           51,422.04. 

396,399.75. 

Loss,        9.572.78. 

831,341.83. 

39,228.45. 

t 
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The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  in  addition  to  the  Morse  instruments 
employed  automatic  telegraph  apparatus  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  its 
business,  using  "  Edison's  American  Automatic  Apparatus."  Sir  William 
Thomson,  in  a  commendatory  report,  states  that  he  saw  1,500  words  received 
in  Philadelphia  from  New  York  in  57  seconds.  The  speed  attained  was  thus 
tabulated  : 

200  miles 1,000  words  per  minute. 

300      "     500       "         "  " 

400      "     250       "         "  " 


Yet,  as  a  system,  automatic  telegraphy  has  never  been  successful.  It  is 
capable,  as  with  the  Wheatstone,  of  being  used  to  great  advantage  as  an 
auxiliary. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Co.  had  22  automatic  stations.  These  included  the 
chief  cities  on  the  seaboard,  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  Omaha.  The  through  business 
during  nearly  two  years  was  largely  transmitted  in  this  way.  Between  New 
York  and  Boston  2,000  words  a  minute  have  been  sent.  The  perforated  paper 
was  prepared  at  the  rate  of  twenty  words  per  minnte.  Whatever  its  demerits, 
this  system  enabled  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Co.  to  handle  a  much  larger  busi- 
ness during  1875  and  1876  than  it  could  otherwise  have  done,  with  its  limited 
number  of  wires,  in  their  then  condition. 

One  of  the  most  complete  tests  of  the  automatic  system  was  on  the  occasion 
of  sending  the  President's  message,  Dec.  5,  1876.  It  was  composed  of  12,600 
words.  It  was  received  at  Washington  at  1.05  and  delivered  in  New  York  at 
2.07.  The  first  9,000  words  were  transmitted  in  45  minutes.  The  perforations, 
were  made  in  30  minutes  by  ten  persons,  and  copied  by  nine  copyists. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.  also  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Duplex  invention  of  Georges  d'  Infreville,  the  company's  electrician.  It  gave 
all  wires  using  it  a  capacity  of  70  to  100  messages  per  hour.  A  record  of  one 
day  with  highly  qualified  operators  showed  an  average  of  139  messages  per 
hour. 

J.  K.  Knight,  an  English  operator  from  Stoke-on-Trent,  introduced  also  a 
very  useful  and  novel  repeater  which  was  for  some  time  successfully  used. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1877,  the  W.  Union  Co.  became  sharply  aggres- 
sive. Rates  were  cut  all  round.  Important  feeders  were  captured.  The  fight 
became  increasingly  vigorous,  and,  like  all  fighters  when  blown,  the  contestants 
began  to  desire  to  shake  hands.  Even  Mr.  Gould  confessed  that  it  was  uphill 
work.  It  led  to  a  purchase,  largely  through  Mr.  Gould's  influence,  by  the 
W.  Union  Co.  of  72,502  shares  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  stock  at  $25  per  share, 
for  which  was  paid  $912,550  in  cash,  and  12,500  shares  of  Western  Union  stock 
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It  was  agreed  in  August  of  that  year  to  pool  receipts,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Company  to  receive  12.5  and  the  Western  Union  Co.  87.5  of  the  result,  both 
companies  to   retain  their  organization  and  autonomy. 

Under  the  pool  agreed  upon,  the  companies  worked  harmoniously  from 
August,  1877,  until  the  arrangements  were  completed  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  W.  Union  and  the  American  Union  companies,  in  February,  1881,  when  it 
was  agreed  to  absorb  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company,  its  special  interest  to 
be  represented  by  an  issue  of  $8,400,000  in  the  whole  capital  of  $80,000,000. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  active  existence  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Company  it  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Chandler,  who  had  been 
successively  Assistant  General  Manager,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Vice-President, 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and,  on  the  retirement  of  General 
Eckert,  became  its  President.  Its  battles  having  all  been  fought,  peace  perched 
upon  its  banners,  and  it  died  after  an  honorable  and  useful  life.  It  brought  into 
greater  prominence,  than  had  previously  been  developed,  the  qualities  of  three 
men  now,  and  likely  to  be,  prominent  in  telegraphic  affairs  :  Mr.  A.  B. 
Chandler,  now  in  charge  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.;  Mr.  D.  H.  Bates,  now 
President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Telgraph  Co.,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Tinker, 
General  Supermtendent  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Western  Union  Teleg. 
Co.  When  the  latter  left  the  service  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Co.  to  join  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  very  touching  testimonials  of  esteem  from  his  entire  staff 
marked  his  exit. 


The  Franklin  Telegraph  Company  absorbed  by  the  A.  &  P.  Co.,  and 
in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  energetically  conducted  of  the  lines  erected 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  Washington,  had  its  origin  in  an  invention 
of  Charles  H.  Burd,  with  which  he  hoped  to  accomplish  great  changes  in  tele- 
graphy. He  organized  a  company  and  obtained  a  charter  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  1865.  But  the  new  machinery  was  not  successful,  and  no 
steps  were  taken  to  build  to  any  extent. 

Cotemporaneous  with  Mr,  Burd's  enterprise,  John  W.  Lane,  of  Portland,  Me., 
in  concert  with  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  started  an  independent  line  from  Boston  to  New 
York  without  organization  and  without  a  charter.  They  were  building  on 
cheek.  When  they  reached  Springfield,  Mass.,  however,  cheek  was  of  no 
value,  and  these  gentlemen  were  refused  a  passage  through  the  city.  Thus 
foiled,  they  bethought  them  of  Burd's  charter,  offered  terms  for  it,  and  the  two 
companies  united  as  the  Franklin  Telegraph  Company.  It  was  organ- 
ized November  30,  1865,  James  W.  Brown,  F.  W,  Pelton,  J.  W.  Lane,  J.  W. 
Browning,  and  F.  B.  Smith,  trustees.     Capital,  $500,000. 
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In  1863,  an  inventor  named  Van  Choate  devised  a  wooden  insulator 
with  a  rubber  coated  iron  shank  with  which  he,  also,  was  to  revolu- 
tionize the  telegraphs  of  Christendom.  He  also  secured  a  charter  and 
organized  the  "  Insulated  Lines  Telegraph  Company,"  with  a  capital  of 
$2,500,000,  and  of  which  Mayor  Weightman,  of  Boston,  was  President.  Four 
wires  were  promptly  erected  from  Boston  to  Washington.  Van  Choate  rubbed 
his  hands  and  said,  "  No  line  ever  worked  better,"  and  Van  Choate  was  very 
happy.  But  after  a  few  rains  and  a  few  frosty  nights  the  verdict  was  changed. 
It  soon  came  to  be  reported  "that  no  line  worked  so  bad."  The  wood  of  the 
insulator  cracked,  the  inside  rubber  cracked,  and  the  line  soon,  through  all  its 
length,  "  gave  signs  of  woe." 

Meanwhile  the  Franklin  Company  was  for  some  reason  refused  admission 
into  New  York.  Remembering  how  Springfield  had  been  crossed,  terms  were 
offered  to  the  "  Insulated  Lines  Company "  to  join  them,  which  were 
accepted,  and  the  Insulated  Lines  Company  surrendered  its  franchises  and 
property  for  an  issue  of  $400,000  Franklin  stock,  the  Franklin  Company  can- 
celing half  of  its  own  issue,  and  reorganizing  under  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  with 
an  issue  of  $650,000  and  a  reserve  of  $350,000  to  meet  mutual  debts.  Horatio 
G.  Parker  and  James  G.  Smith  were  added  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
Nov.  26,  1867,  Joseph  B.  Stearns,  James  W.  Brown,  Weston  Lewes,  John  S. 
Roberts,  Henry  E.  Grannis,  James  M.  Shaw,  E.  Baker  Welch,  Samuel  L.  French, 
and  E.  F.  Waters  were  made  directors.  The  lines  were  put  in  working  order 
with  plain  glass  insulators.  Messrs.  Stearns,  Brown,  Burd,  and  Smith  bought 
a  seven-eighths'  interest  in  the  capital,  and  it  was  determined  to  push  things. 
Joseph  B.  Stearns  was  made  president  and  James  G.  Smith  superintendent.  In 
1870  Mr.  Stearns  resigned,  and  George  H.  Ellery  succeeded  him. 

A  new  feature,  since  so  successful,  was  now  developed.  The  house  of 
Harrison  Brothers  &  Co.  was  allowed  to  erect  a  wire  on  Franklin  poles  for 
private  use.  A  wire  was  also  leased  to  the  War  Department.  The  terms  were 
ridiculously  non-compensating,  but  the  idea  was  fruitful  and  suggestive. 

It  is  a  curious  revelation  of  the  condition  of  the  telegraph  at  that  period  to 
find  a  committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  Franklin  Telegraph 
Company,  reporting  that  "  of  the  six  wires  owned  by  the  company  between 
New  York  and  Boston  the  average  number  available  was  three,  and  of  the  four 
wires  to  Washington,  the  average  use  was  of  two  only."  The  number  of 
offices  in  1870  were  at  the  same  time  reported  as  thirty-four,  out  of  which  only 
eight  paid  expenses.  The  expenses  for  the  year  were  reported  as  having 
exceeded  the  earnings  $18,893,  a-^d  that  the  total  indebtedness  was  $142,183. 
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In  1872  the  condition  had  changed.  J.  W.  Brown  was  President,  James  G. 
Smith,  Superintendent;  C.  H.  Burd,  General  Manager;  George  R.  WiUiamson, 
Secretan,-.  The  reserved  stock  had  been  sold  and  the  floating  and  bonded 
debt  removed.  A  contract  with  Government  for  sigiial  ser\ice  had  been 
secured,  which  yielded  over  $50,000  per  annum.  Leased  lines  from  New 
London  to  Norwich,  Meriden  to  Hartford,  Newport  to  Providence,  Bristol  to 
Boston,  added  to  the  receipts.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  reported  at 
$219,954.94.  Expenses$i75, 558.55.  This  left  a  comfortable  balance  of  $44,396.39, 
out  of  which  two  di\-idends  of  two  per  cent,  were  paid.  The  year  following 
the  reported  profit  was  $31,792.75.  The  profit  for  the  four  years  ending  with 
1875  amounted  to  $108,563.42.  The  tariff  had  been  reduced  from  sixty  and 
fifty  to  forty  cents  on  the  minimum  message  charge,  and  from  forty  and  thirty 
to  twenty-five. 

The  position  of  the  Franklin  Telegraph  Company  in  1874  was  one  of  apparently 
healthy  activity  and  promise.  \V.  J.  Syms  was  President  and  George  R. 
Williamson  Treasurer.  It  had  established  connections  south  of  Washington 
with  the  Southern  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  with  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company  at  New 
York.  It  also  entered  into  an  important  agreement  with  the  manager  of  the 
United  States  Direct  Cable  Company  for  interchange  of  European  business  at 
Rye  Beach,  N.  H.,  and  subsequently  leased  to  the  Cable  Company  two  wires 
from  Rye  Beach  to  New  York,  the  consideration  of  which  was  $7  per  mile  or 
$21,670.74  per  annum  in  gold. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1874  the  contest  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  began  to  show  signs  of  vigor.  The 
former  company.'to  strengthen  its  position,  purchased  through  John  R.  Duff  5, 1 00 
shares  of  Franklin  stock,  elected  a  new  board  who,  November  20,  1874,  voted, 
under  the  ad\-ice  of  W.  J.  S\Tns,  the  President,  to  lease  the  Franklin  Lines  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company  at  $25,000  per  annum,  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine 
years.  The  vigorous  opposition  of  the  minority  of  the  stockholders,  however, 
prevented  its  consummation.  The  lease  was  not  perfected  until  June  15,  1876, 
under  Gen.  Eckert  as  President,  when  the  terms  were  formally  ratified,  and  a 
committee  empowered  to  execute  the  lease,  which  was  made  to  include  the 
assumption  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  Franklm  Company  and  the  annual 
paj-ment  of  $2.50  a  share  to  the  FrankHn  stockholders.  The  contest  over  the 
execution  of  this  lease  was  warm,  protracted  and  persistent.  The  chief  oppon- 
ent of  the  movement  was  George  R.  Williamson,  Treasurer  of  the  Franklin, 
who,  with    100  out   of  127  actual   stockholders,  asked   the  courts   to  dissolve 
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the  company  and  appoint  a  receiver.  It  was  claimed  that  the  Franklin  Tele- 
graph Company  was  doing  a  business  of  over  $300,000  per  annum,  at  a  cost 
of  eighty  per  cent.,  and  was  capable  of  earning  a  clear  annual  profit  of  twent}' 
per  cent.  It  was  shown,  however,  that  the  average  earnings  during  four  years 
had  not  exceeded  $78,000,  and  that  the  lease  was  above  the  average  profits. 

The  FrankUn  Company  owned  1,133  miles  of  pole  line,  3.262  miles  of  wire. 
1 58  offices  and  had  500  employees. 

Its  Board  of  Directors  in  1876,  when  the  lease  was  finally  consummated. 
was  co.Tiposed  as  follows:  Sidney  Dillon,  Jay  Gould,  W.  J.  Syms,  John  H. 
Mortimer,  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  Henrv  M.  Taber,  Fredenck  L.  Ames,  Ed'.\in  F. 
Atkins,  E.  H.  Rollins. 

The  Frankhn  Company,  under  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Steams,  first  brought  duplex 
telegraphy  into  actual  employment,  but  to  a  vers*  limited  extent.  James  G. 
Smith  had,  some  years  before,  made  drawings  of  a  dence  to  accomplish  it,  but 
had  regarded  it  as  a  thing  possible  but  unneeded.  Mr.  Steams  was  urged  to 
consider  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  the  need  of  wires  and  the  impecuniosit}- 
of  his  company.  After  many  experiments,  which  were  more  or  less  promising, 
and  which  seem  to  have  been  in  no  respect  different  from  the  plan  of  GintI, 
duplex  telegraphy  became,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  a  condenser,  a 
success.  Mr.  Stems  patented  his  process,  sold  it  to  the  Western  L'nion  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  introduced  it  into  the  tel^^raphs  of  Europe.  It  has  since 
then  been  overshadowed  by  the  quadruplex,  which  practically  embodies  the  same 
combinations,  and  accomplishes  its  remarkable  results  by  similar  methods. 


Mutual  Uxiox  Telegraph  Co. 

At  the  time  when  the  American  Union  Co.  was  busy  organizing 
for  aggressive  work,  there  was  forming  at  the  same  time  another 
aggressive  element  which,  at  first,  was  regarded  as  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  really  was  of  restricted  character.  Now,  however,  when 
the  consolidation  of  the  leading  telegraphic  interests  had  been  ac- 
complished, this  so  far  peaceful  factor  in  telegraph  histor\-.  de- 
veloped into  a  sturdy  and  very  lively  antagonist. 

John  O.  Evans,  in  1S79,  was  a  resident  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
where,  by  opportunity  and  energy,  in  connection  with  public  con- 
tracts he  had  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune.  Mr.  C.  F.  Peck,  also 
resided  in  Washington,  a  lawyer,  shrewd,  active,  and  not  averse  to 
enterprise.     Both  had  good  bank  accounts,  and    were,  in    a    sense. 
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necessary  to  each  other.     Evans  was  vivacious,  quick,  adventurous. 
Mr.  Peck  was  active  and  cautious. 

What  peculiar  freak  of  intellect  directed  these  gentlemen  to  tele- 
graph building,  they  probably  never  exactly  knew  ;  but  knowing 
something  of  the  vigor  and  snap  of  Western  life,  they  conceived  the 
idea  that  if  they  had  a  wire  between  Washington  and  Chicago  un- 
der their  control,  money  could  be  made.  Commerce,  speculation, 
politics,  news,  all  suggested  uses  by  which  a  wire  could  be  kept 
busy  and  profitable.  So  it  came  that  Mr.  Evans  started  for  New 
York  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  lease  of  a  wire  from  one  of  the  tele- 
graph companies  there,  while  Mr.  Peck  went  to  Baltimore  for  a  like 
purpose.  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  however,  could  tell  to  the 
watchful  officers  of  these  companies  to  what  purpose  the  wire  was 
to  be  devoted.  On  the  part  of  the  companies  it  was  not  quite  clear 
to  them,  but  that  a  wire  thus  granted  might  be  giving  themselves 
away.  So  that  at  first  by  refusal  outright,  and  then  by  an  offer  at 
a  rent  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  with  restrictions  which  prevented 
all  business  not  absolutely  virtuous  and  personal,  the  project  was 
given  up. 

Mr.  Peck,  however,  finding  in  the  course  of  a  pretty  vigorous  in- 
quiry, that  a  number  of  parties  already  held  leases,  and  that  more 
desired  them,  he  and  Mr.  Evans  determined  to  build  a  strong  line 
capable  of  bearing  numerous  wires  between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton, and  enter  into  a  system  for  the  provision  of  leased  wires.  It 
was  no  part  of  their  first  design  to  enter  into  competition  in  gen- 
eral telegraph  business. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  their  project  could  not  be  carried  out  ex- 
cept under  cover  of  the  general  law  regulating  telegraphs,  the  Mu- 
tual Union  Telegraph  Co.  was  organized  and  incorporated,  Oct.  4, 
1880,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000.  The  incorporators  were  J.  M. 
Corse,  Geo.  H.  Holt,  John  O.  Evans,  George  F.  Baker.  The  con- 
struction of  the  line  was  entrusted  ro  Mr.  John  G.  Moore,  who  was 
connected  with  Evans  in  other  Washington  projects. 

The  line  was  built  and  the  wires  were    promptly  leased  on   good 
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terms.  So  far,  all  went  well.  As  Mr.  Peck  said  to  himself  "  the 
diagnosis  has  proved  to  have  been  correctly  taken." 

With  the  consolidation  of  the  W.  Union,  American  Union,  and  A. 
&  P.  lines  in  January,  1881,  came,  however,  the  opportunity  and 
temptation  to  start  a  new  opposition  telegraph,  and  it  was  at  once 
determined  upon.  The  capital  was  increased  to  $10,000,000,  a  few 
wealthy  gentlemen  joined  the  enterprise,  and  a  large  force  was  em- 
ployed in  the  extension  of  the  lines.  So  energetically  was  this  done, 
that  in  little  less  than  two  years  over  25,000  miles  of  wire  had 
been  erected  connecting  in  whole  or  in  part  22  States,  in  which 
numerous  offices  were  opened.  There  was  no  underbiddingfor  busi- 
ness, no  noisy  advertising,  and  yet  a  fair  and  apparently  hopeful 
business  was  rapidly  developed.  The  general  management  of  the 
new  business  was  at  first  committed  to  Mr.  James  Gamble,  well 
known  in  connection  with  telegraphs  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
afterward  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Brown,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest 
telegraphers  of  the  East,  who  was  made  General  Manager. 

Meanwhile,  Col.  J.  S.  Wilson,  of  Chicago,  also  entered  its  Western 
service.  A  number  of  valuable  contracts  were  effected  with  im- 
portant railroads,  and  $5,000,000  of  bonds  were  offered  to  the 
market  to  extend  the  lines  still  farther. 

But  here,  crookedness  set  in.  The  charter  limited  the  extent  of 
capital  to  $1,200,000.  But  even  before  the  public  notice  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  capital  to  |io,ooo,ooo,  considerable  new  stock  was 
believed  to  have  been  issued,  and  on  April  14,  1881,  a  contract  was 
executed  between  Mr.  Evans  as  President,  and  J.  G.  Moore  &  Co., 
as  contractors,  by  which  Moore  was  to  construct  all  lines  up  to  a 
limited  number  of  miles  and  to  be  paid 

In  bonds $4,500,000 

In  stock 9,500,000 

which  was  practically  placing  the  whole  concern  under  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Moore  was  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  for  three  years, 
and  to  pay  all  working  expenses  for  the  same  period.  The 
officers    of    the    company   pledged  their   aid  in  carrying   out   the 
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contracts.  The  contractors  were  known  as  the  "Union  Telegraph 
and  Construction  Co." — J.  G.  Moore,   Pres.;  W.  G.  Snow,  Sec. 

George  W.  Baliou  &  Co.  and  Jno.  C.  New,  were  entrusted  to  put 
the  bonds  on  the  market  which  were  offered  at  par,  each  bond  of 
$i,ooo  to  carry  with  it,  as  a  chromo,  $t,ooo  of  stock.  The  earning 
capacity  of  the  line  was  assumed  to  be  $1,500,000,  and  the  probable 
dividends  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  Virtue  lost  power  before  such 
a  prospect,  and  wilted.  The  bonds  were  greedily  bought,  and 
Moore  &  Co.  were  happy.  Mr.  Peck  again  pronounced  the  diag- 
nosis to  have  been  good. 

On  Nov.  15,  however,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cameron  questioned  the  legality 
of  all  these  proceeding  and  became  troublesome.  One  Pliny  C. 
Babbitt,  also  asked  annoying  questions.  It  was  found  that  the 
whole  issue  of  stock  over  |i, 200,000  was  illegal,  and  application  was 
made  to  the  Attorney  General  to  declare  the  charter  forfeited. 
He  granted  that  the  action  taken  was  "  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
statutes,  aad  an  assumption  of  power,  and  not  for  genuine  legal 
purposes." 

In  retaliation,  action  was  commenced  to  forfeit  the  Western 
Union  charter  under  a  multitude  of  charges  presented  by  Joseph  P. 
Greaves,  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Groesback  &  Schley,  brokers, 
but  without  success. 

Meanwhile  troubles  multiplied. 

The  Western  Union  Company  sued  for  an  infringement  of  the 
Page  patent.  The  Chicago  Council  refused  to  allow  the  erection 
of  poles  through  the  streets.  Detroit  proposed  similar  action,  and 
matters  were  getting  serious.  Litigation  set  in  all  around.  In 
this  state  of  things  Mr.  Evans,  who  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
company  and  its  President,  took  ill  at  the  Gilsey  House,  New  York, 
and  died  December  25,  1881.  Mr.  John  G.  Moore  took  his  place. 
He  became  thus  both  president  and  contractor.  After  a  time  Mr. 
Jay  Gould,  who  had  watched  the  company's  management  with  keen 
interest,  became  owner  by  purchase  of  30,000  shares  of  stock.  He 
agreed  also,  for  the  Western  Union  Company,  to  purchase  13,000 
shares  additional,  out  of  27,000  shares  which  George  F.  Baker  had 
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contracted  to  purchase  of  Moore  &  Co.  Mr.  Gould  also  agreed 
with  Mr.  Baker  to  purchase  8,500  shares  more,  at  ^5  a  share,  and 
10,000  shares  at  $10  a  share,  and  that  50,000  shares  should  be 
placed  under  Messrs.  Baker  and  Gould  as  trustees  for  the  owners. 
Out  of  this,  and  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  trust  thus  proposed  by  a 
counter  trust,  arose  sharp  litigation,  which  ended,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, in  the  lease  of  the  Mutual  Union  Company's  lines  to  the 
Western  Union  Company.  The  terms  of  the  lease  were  the  pay- 
ment of  i^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  $10,000,000  of  capital  stock, 
and  the  interest  on  $5,000,000  of  bonds,  for  the  retirement  of  which 
a  sinking  fund  of  $50,000  annually,  commencing  after  May  t,  1885, 
was  to  be  provided.  The  lease  took  effect  February  15,  1883,  and 
was   made  terminable  in  99  years. 

This  lease  in  turn  became  the  source  of  litigation,  and  much 
effort  was  used  to  prevent  its  operation.  But  it  was  finally  sus- 
tainea,  and  the  Mutual  Union  and  Western  Union  Companies  bore 
equally  the  cost  of  the  suits. 

The  property  thus  acquired  aggregated  5,129  miles  of  poles  and 
30,691  of  wire.  The  organization  of  the  company  is  maintained. 
One  of  its  valuable  assets  was  General  Superintendent  A.  S.  Brown, 
who  was  thus  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company. 

Nor  did  he  come  alone.  In  process  of  time  he  led  the  Southern 
Telegraph  Company,  which,  with  5,242  miles  of  wire  and  50  offices, 
had  been  working  in  connection  with  the  Bankers'  and  Merchants' 
Telegraph  Co.  in  the  Southern  States,  on  a  contract  which  the  latter 
was  unable  to  fulfil,  to  a  close  business  alliance  with  the  Mutual 
Union,  thus  adding  much  strength  to  the  Southern  business  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

In  this  general  consolidation  of  lines,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R. 
R.  Co.  refused  to  enter,  and  soon  gave  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
enter  the  lists  as  an  opponent.  Whether  it  was  to  advertise  this 
design,  or  from  some  other  motive,  toward  the  close  of  18S3  it 
originated  a  somewhat  bitter  controversy  by  charging  the  Western 
Union  Company's  officers  with    an   improper  surveillance  of   cable 
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messages  given  to  it  by  the  B.  and  O.  Co.,  for  transmission. 
Incorrect  as  this  was,  yet,  as  to  no  charge,were  it  sustained,  was  the 
telegraph  system  more  properly  sensitive  or  exposed  to  public 
reprobation,  active  defense  and  public  denial  was  necessary.  Hence 
the  sagacity  which  prompted  the  public  attack.  The  charge  might 
be  laughed  at.  But  the  public  would  learn  of  a  new  Richmond  in 
the  field.     It  was  quite  in  the  advertising  humor  of  the  times. 

John  W.  Garrett,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R. 
R.  Co.  sent  a  message  one  morning  to  a  subordinate  officer  of  the 
Western  Union  Co.  asking  whether  cable  messages  for  Europe  given 
to  it  for  transmission  by  the  B.  and  O.  Company  were  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Western  Union  Co.  Every  one  knows  that  no  mes- 
sage can  be  sent  by  any  company  without  some  one  person  reading 
and  handling  it.  The  receiver  is  compelled  to  do  so,  and  the  opera- 
tor must.  So,  not  supposing  that  the  question  asked  had  refer- 
ence to  the  surveillance  of  dispatches  by  the  executive  officers,  an 
answer  was  returned  so  destitute  of  point  as  a  denial  of  such  ex- 
amination, as  to  give  the  opportunity  to  make  a  distinct  public 
charge,  under  circumstances  calculated  to  give  it  weight,  that  the 
officers  of  the  Western  Union  Co.  were  guilty  of  this  fundamental 
'offense.  Denial  was,  of  course,  instant  and  emphatic.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  Union  Co.,  held 
December  6,  1882,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  and  pub- 
lished : 

"■Resolved,  That  the  imputation  that  officials  or  other  persons  connected  with  this 
Company  have  the  privilege  to  inspect  messages  passing  over  its  vs^ires,  or  through 
its  offices,  is  without  foundation  in  fact." 

"Resolved,  That  any  officer,  clerk,  operator  or  other  employe  handling  messages, 
who  shall  report  or  divulge  the  contents  of  such  messages  to  any  officer  of  the 
Company  or  other  person,  shall  be  promptly  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
Company,  and  prosecuted  under  the  law  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  divulge  the 
contents  of  messages." 

Accompanying  these  resolutions  the  following  extracts  from  the 
penal  code  were  published  : 

641.  A  person  who  either 

I.   Wrongfully  obtains,  or  attempts   to  obtain  any  knowledge  of  a   telegraphic 
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message  by  connivance  with  a  clerk,  operator,  messenger,  or  other  employe  of  a 
telegraph  company  :  or 

2.  Being  such  clerk  wilfully  divulges  to  any  but  the  person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, the  contents  of  a  telegraphic  message  or  dispatch  entrusted  to  him  for 
transmission  or  delivery,  or  the  nature  thereof,  or  wilfully  refuses  or  neglects  to 
duly  transmit  or  deliver  the  same,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by. both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

642.  A  person  who  wilfully  and  without  authority,  either 

1.  Opens  or  reads,  or  causes  to  be  opened  or  read,  a  sealed  letter  or  telegram,  or 

2.  Publishes  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  such  letter  or  telegram,  knowing  it  to 
have  been  opened  or  read  without  authority,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Of  course  much  public  comment  followed  all  this,  and  speeches 
at  public  dinners  gave  the  charge  a  passing  dignity. 

The  leading  point,  however,  was  made  clear.  Everj^body  was  in- 
formed that  a  new  cable  was  to  be  laid.  That  was  the  meaning  of 
the  controversy.  It  was  the  first  gun  of  a  new  opposition  to  be 
conducted  under  the  wing  and  with  the  revenues  of  a  great  railroad 
corporation. 


Following  these  important  combinations,  and  adding  to  their  unity  and 
value,  was  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph 
Company  to  work  its  lines  in  Florida  and  Cuba  on  a  guaranteed  dividend  of 
six  per  cent,  on  its  capital  of  |5,ooo,ooo,  for  99  years,  from  January  i,  1882. 
A  similar  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Co., 
commencing  at  the  same  date,  on  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  These  were  prac- 
tically connected  with  the  Western  Union  Company  before,  but  were  under 
separate  Boards  of  Control,  which  caused  e.xpense  and  embarrassed  action. 
Possession  of  them  greatly  simplified  their  management  and  added  to  their 
value. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

The  Great  Northwestern  Telegraph  Company  of  Canada. 

THE  Great  Northwestern  Telegraph  Company  of  Canada  was 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  Canada,  May  yth,  1880, 
with  a  capital  of  1400,000.  Provisional  Directors,  Hon.John  Norquay, 
Hon.  Alex.  Morris,  Hon.  A.  G.  Bannatyne,  Hon.  C.  P.  Brown,  J.  S. 
Aikins,  M.  P.,  E.  P.  Leacock,  H.  S.  Donaldson,  C.  MacDonald,  J. 
Anderson,  G.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  T.  Swinyard,  Hon.  Dr.  Schultz,  F.  W. 
Strange,  J.  G.  Haggart,  A.  Markham  and  James  J.  Foy. 

In  1881  the  stock  of  the  company  was  purchased  by  a  new  pro- 
prietary, who  on  the  30th  of  August,  1881,  elected  as  directors  : 

ERASTUS  WIMAN,  HON.  WM.  McDOUGALL,  ADAM  BROWN, 

W.  GOODERHAM,  D.  H.  BATES,  JAMES  HEDLEY, 

O.  S.  WOOD,  RICHARD    FULLER,  A.  S.  IRVING. 

Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  of  New  York,  was  elected  President  and  Mr. 
O.  S.  Wood,  of  Montreal,  Vice-President.  Mr.  Harvey  P.  Dwight, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  Western  superintendent  of  the 
Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  was  appointed  General  Manager. 
Mr.  Frederic  Roper,  Secretary  of  the  Dominion  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, was   chosen    Secretary,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cox,  Treasurer. 

Acting  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  charter  of  the  Company, 
a  lease  was  effected  of  both  the  lines  of  the  Dominion  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  Great 
North  Western  Company  has  now  full  charge  and  control  of  both. 
The  former  consists  of  over  five  thousand  miles  of  poles  and  twelve 
thousand  miles  of  wire,  and  the  latter  of  about  seventeen  thousand, 
five  hundred  miles  of  poles,  and  thirty-two  thousand  miles  of  wire. 
These  extended  systems  were  merged  under  one  management,  and 
in  friendly  alliance  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
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Of  Mr.  Dvvight,  on  whom  was  thus  placed  almost  sole  power 
over  this  large  and  important  interest,  justice  requires  special 
notice.  In  doing  this  it  is  a  little  dangerous  to  accept  testimony 
from  some  of  Mr.  Dwight's  many  friends,  over  whom,  somehow,  he 
has  woven  a  spell,  the  true  sign  of  a  strongly  magnetic  nature  and 
power  of  character.  Among  these,  however,  Erastus  Wiman,  Esq., 
the  President  of  the  Company,  may  be  regarded  as  adequate 
authority.  The  following  is  Mr.  Wiman's  testimony,  and  is  un- 
questionably just  : 

Mr.  Dvvight  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  placing  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
second  to  no  country  in  the  world  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  cheapness  of  its 
telegraphic  facilities.  Notwithstanding  its  comparatively  sparse  and  scattered 
population,  it  possesses  to-day  a  system  of  telegraphs,  which,  for  the  number  of 
offices  in  proportion  to  population,  cheapness  of  service  in  proportion  to  distance, 
effectiveness  a.id  extent  of  facilities,  is  surpassed  by  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  if,  indeed,  it  is  equaled  or  approached.  It  is  true  that  in  England  the 
shilling  rate  for  telegrams  has  prevailed,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has 
been  done  by  Government  aid,  with  years  of  loss  and  no  profit.  Even  with  the 
proposed  reduction  of  rates  in  England  (under  which  it  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  the  Government  will  lose  nearly  a  million  of  dollars 
per  annum.',  the  rates  charged  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  still  bear  a  favor- 
able comparison  when  it  is  considered  that  the  average  distance  over  which 
messages  are  transmitted,  is  probably  twice  or  three  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  wages  of  operators  and  other  employees  is,  besides,  nearly  double,  while  the 
cost  of  wire  and  other  material  imported  from  England,  paying  duty  and  freight  is 
twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  in  England.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that 
there  are,  in  Canada,  hundreds  of  miles  of  lines  maintained  at  great  expense  over 
rough  and  unfrequented  roads,  penetrating  to  the  remotest  settlements.  As  the 
advocate  and  pioneer  of  a  cheap,  uniform,  and  yet  profitable  rate  for  instantaneous 
communication,  Mr.  Dwight  takes  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession  in 
North  America. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  country  in  the  world  has  as  great  a  number  of  small  telegraph 
offices  in  proportion  to  its  population.  It  is  difficult  to  put  the  finger  upon  any 
point  of  the  least  significance  on  the  map  of  Canada  which  is  not  placed  in  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  the  growth  of  the  system 
in  larger  places  has  been  so  marked  and  the  facilities  afforded  so  ample  as  to  far 
exceed  those  in  the  United  States  or  any  country  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Dwight  has  been  in  continuous  telegraphic  service  since  1847,  the  year 
when  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  commenced  operations.  He  first  served 
in  Montreal  as  operator  under  Mr.  O.  S.  Wood,  whose  friendship  he  has  enjoyed 
ever  since.  He  was  removed  to  Toronto,  where  through  all  of  the  year  1849  he  was 
the  sole  operator.  Since  Mr.  Wood's  resignation  in  i860,  he  has  been  practically 
the  head  of  the  telegraph  system  of  British  North  America. 

Mr.  Dwight's  relations  with  the  railway  companies  in  Canada  have  been 
very    intimate.       Contracts    exist    with    between    35    and    40    different    railway 
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companies,  which  have  been  made  and  carried  out  under  his  immediate  direc- 
tion with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  These  arrangements  are  of  the  most  important 
character,  as  will  be  readily  apprehended  by  those  who  understand  the  significance 
of  the  relations  which  exist  between  railroad  and  telegraph  companies. 

Between  the  large  staff  employed  and  Mr.  Dvvight  there  exists  a  condition  of 
mutual  confidence  which  has  greatly  contributed  to  his  success.  No  general  ever 
counted  with  greater  confidence  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  officers  and  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  employe  of  the  company  ever  questions  that  he  will  get  a  fair 
hearing  and  proper  appreciation.  In  the  same  way,  such  confidence  is  reposed  in 
Mr.  Dwight,  especially  of  late  years,  that  he  has  been  left  to  pursue  the  policy  he 
has  deemed  best  in  the  management  of  the  business,  with  the  least  possible  inter- 
ference. Mr.  Dwight  has  now  under  his  charge  2,000  oflSces  and  40,000  miles  of 
wire,  extending  over  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and 
Manitoba,  as  well  as  in  portions  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont 
and  New  York. 

Although  an  American,  and  as  such,  more  or  less  subject  to  misapprehension  in 
Canada,  he  has  managed  the  important  and  wide  spreading  interests  confided  to 
his  care  with  great  tact  and  skill.  With  more  or  less  to  do  with  politicians  and 
public  men  of  all  parties,  and  sometimes  placed  in  positions  of  peculiar  delicacy 
and  embarrassment,  Mr.  Dwight  has  secured  the  confidence  of  all  parties  and  creeds. 
During  the  recent  rebellion  in  the  Northwest,  he  rendered  signal  assistance  to 
the  Minister  of  Militia,  who  took  occasion  in  Parliament  to  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Government  of  the  prompt  and  valuable  service  rendered.  Notwith 
standing  the  remoteness  of  the  locality  and  the  widely  separated  detachments  of 
troops,  he  was  able  to  place  them,  not  only  in  communication  with  each  other, 
but  with  the  officers  of  the  Government  at  Ottawa  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  the 
strongest  commendation  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  service. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Dwight  enjoys  the  respect  of  the  whole  community.  His 
friendships  are  strong,  long  continued  and  very  hearty.  He  comes  of  New 
England  stock,  and  was  born  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1828,  and  gives  promise 
of  living  to  a  green  old  age  in  which  to  enjoy  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him, 
and  the  success  he  has  so  arduously  achieved. 

The  President  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  and  to 
whom  its  organization  is  chiefly  due,  was  born  in  Churchville,  On- 
tario, in  1834  and  is,  therefor,  at  the  prime  of  his  life.  In  the  sports 
of  boyhood  fie  was  a  leader,  a  live  youth,  full  and  fond  of  fun. 
His  first  look  into  earnest  life  was  through  a  newspaper  office.  He 
chose  to  be  a  printer,  and  for  several  years  gave  loyal  service  at 
the  case.  In  Toronto,  as  manhood  grew  upon  him,  he  showed  his 
colors  by  organizing  the  Cadets  of  Temperance.  In  doing  this  he 
found  that  he  had  skill  with  the  pen,  and  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe.  From  this  point  of  vantage  the 
future  rapidly  opened.  He  had  a  sound  body,  sound  principles,  and 
an  activity  as  well  governed  as  restless  and  indefatigable.      He  un- 
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dertook  the  management  of  the  commercial  news  room,  and  started 
"  The  Grumbler,"  both  of  which  were  successful.  In  i860  he  had 
so  strongly  impressed  himself  as  a  man  of  energy  and  judgment, 
that  he  became  the  director  of  the  Ontario  branch  of  the  New 
York  house  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  of  which  he  became  New  York 
partner,  in  1867,   under  the  name  in  Canada  of  Dun,  Wiman  &  Co. 

Mr.  Wiman's  interest  in  the  telegraph  owes  its  origin  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Dvvight,  for  whom  he  bears  a  friendship  deep, 
affectionate  and  chivalric.  It  was  through  Mr.  Wiman's  active  in- 
fluence and  labor,  that  the  Dominion  and  Montreal  Telegraph  Com- 
panies became  finally  organized  into  the  Great  Northwestern  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  which  led  to  his  election  as  Director  of  the 
Western  Union  Company.  New  York  welcomes  and  needs  such 
men. 

Mr.  Wiman,  behind  all  of  his  restless  energy,  carries  a  warm 
heart  and  a  generosity,  which  has  exhibited  itself  in  various  im- 
portant directions.  There  is  a  large  future  for  a  man  who  can 
conquer  success  and  yet  retain  a  kind  simplicity  of  life,  which 
keeps  him  in  contact  with,  and  willing  to  aid,  the  world's  great 
charities.  One  of  the  most  recent  exhibitions  of  a  nature,  which 
seems  most  natural  when  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  others, 
was  his  placing  the  beautiful  steamer,  Sylvan  Dell,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Old  Timers  present  at  their  annual  meeting  August  21,  1885 
for  an  excursion  around  the  waters  of  New  York,  and  which  he  took 
care  to  have  supplied  with  abundant  refreshments,  and  personally 
superintend.  Never  was  an  excursion  more  happily  conceived  or 
more  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

It  had  been  the  design  of  the  original  incorporators  to  have 
established  the  headquarters  of  the  Company  at  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, but  this  was  soon  abandoned.  The  natural  headquarters 
were  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  were  placed  there.  At  the  close  of 
1884  the  records  of  the  Company  showed  : 

Miles  of  Poles 22,507 

Miles  of  Wire --- 44,058 

Offices 1,992 

Employes  (Males,  2,817  ;    Females,  210) 3,027 

Messages,  1884... 2,422,298 
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The  uniform  tariff  over  the  Company's  lines  between  offices  in 
the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  during  day 
hours  is  25  cents  for  10  words,  and  at  night,  25  cents  for  25  words. 
Between  offices  not  over  12  miles  apart,  10  words  for  15  cents,  day 
and  night  alike.     Press  rates  25  cents  per  100  words. 

The  superintendents  of  the  Company  are  all  men  of  large  experi- 
ence and  of  high  character. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 
ANGUS  GRANT,  Montreal.  EDWIN  POPE,  Quebec. 

N.  W.  BETHUNE,  Ottawa.  WARREN  DOW,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

H.  McDOUGALL,  Winnipeg. 
R.  F.  EASSON,  Superintendent  of  Reports,  Toronto. 
W.  S.  BATTIN,  Assistant  to  General  Manager,  Toronto. 
J.  POUSTIE,  Superintendent  of  Construction  and  Maintenance,  Montreal. 

The  lines  in  Canada,  especially  those  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company, 
have  always  been  noted  for  excellence  and  solidity  of  construction.  In  a 
country  full  of  splendid  forests,  where  the  cedars  grow  abundantly,  there  would 
have  been  no  excuse  for  the  erection  of  the  grape  vine  stmctures  which  dis- 
graced other  regions.  Galvanized  wire,  imported  from  England,  was  first 
used  on  the  lines  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  nothing  inferior  has  ever 
been  employed.  Many  energetic  and  good  men  have  been  connected  with  its 
fortunes.  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  its  pioneer,  is  dead.  James  Dakers,  after  long  and 
useful  labor,  is  enjoying  well  earned  ease.  Men  pass  away,  but  the  instruments 
through  which  the  speech  of  commerce,  and  the  calls  of  home,  and  the  discus- 
sions of  politics  by  lips  that  never  cease  pass,  click  louder,  and  with  more 
multiplied  tongues  than  ever. 

This  whole  system  of  lines  is  now  under  the  closest  alliance  with  the  Western 
Union  Company,  and  from  its  business  centers,  such  as  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Ottawa,  Montreal  and  Quebec,  direct  wires  connect,  under  helpful  arrange- 
ments, with  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Re-organization. 

rr^HE  consolidation  of  so  many  important  interests  necessarily  in- 

1      volved  changes  in  the  Directory.  Several  members  of  the  Board 

of  Directors  had  resigned.    Among  these  was  General  Anson  Stager, 

Vice-President,  who  had  entered   the  telegraph  service  in  1845,  and 

had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  pushing  it  to  success.     He 

, 

had  long  contemplated  this  step,  his   interests  being  chiefly  in  the 

West.     In  accepting  his  resignation,  the  Board  of  Directors  passed 

resolutions  warmly  expressive   of  his  ability  and  worth,  and  of  the 

value  of  his  long  service.     The  following  gentlemen  constituted  the 

new  Board  : 

NORVIN  GREEN,                                                    ROBERT  LENOX  KENNEDY, 

THOMAS  T.  ECKERT,                                             HUGH  J.  JEWETT, 

JOHN  T.  TERRY,                                                    J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN, 

JOHN  VAN  HORNE,                                                 FREDERICK  L.  AMES, 

HARRISON    DURKEE,                                             JOHN  HAY, 

JAY  GOULD,                                                                WILLIAM  D.  BISHOP. 

RUSSELL  SAGE,                                                         C.  P.  HUNTINGTON, 

ALONZO  B.  CORNELL,                                           GEORGE  B.  ROBERTS, 

SIDNEY  DILLON,                                                       FRANK  WORK, 

CYRUS  W.  FIELD,                                                     ERASTUS  WIMAN, 

GEORGE  J.  GOULD,                                              JOHN  J.  ASTOR, 

SAMUEL  SLOAN,                                                    CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW, 

JOHN  PENDER,  M.  P.,                                             JAMES  W.  CLENDENIN, 

HENRY  WEAVER,                                                     ABRAHAM  R.  VAN  NEST, 

PERCY  R.  PYNE,                                                        GEORGE  D.  MORGAN. 

Exec  uthre  Co  m  vi  ittee . 

NORVIN  GREEN.                                                    RUSSELL  SAGE, 

THOMAS  T.  ECKERT,                                          ALONZO  B.  CORNELL, 

JOHN  T.  TERRY,                                                    SIDNEY  DILLON. 

JOHN  VAN  HORNE,                                                CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 

HARRISON  DURKEE.                                             GEO.  J.  GOULD, 

J.\Y  GOULD,                                                             SAMUEL  SLOAN. 

r                                                     ^ 
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By  common  desire  Dr.  Norvin  Green  remained  President,  and  by 
direction  of  the  Board,  he  issued  the  following  order: 

Executive  Office, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
New  York,  February  12,  1881. 

EXECUTIVE    ORDER    No.    192. 

1.  General  Thomas  T.  Eckert  has  been  elected  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager of  this  Company,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction,  equipment,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  the  lines  and  offices,  and  whose  authority  and  orders 
will  be  respected. 

2.  Vice-President  John  Van  Home  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Electrical  De- 
partment, line  statistics  and  contracts. 

3.  Acting  Vice-President  John  B.  Van  Every  will  continue  in  charge  of  the 
Accounting  Department,  and  of  settlement  of  all  dues  and  liabilities. 

4.  David  H.  Bates  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  General  Manager. 
New  York,  February  12th,  1881.  Norvin  Green,   President. 

The  history  of  the  telegraph  had  now  reached  a  point  in  which 
public  interest  centred  more  in  the  men  who  were  to  direct  its  fu- 
ture, than  in  its  material  success.  Its  capacity  had  been  thoroughly 
tested.  Its  usefulness  had  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  everywhere, 
been  felt  and  proved.  In  the  common  judginent  it  had  become  a 
fixed  necessity  of  the  general  industry.  Only,  however,  at  times, 
when  desolating  storms  had  disabled  it,  or  the  feuds  of  the  em- 
ployed had  caused  its  temporary  interruption,  had  the  shiver  of 
conscious  danger  and  disaster  given  token  of  its  deep  hold  on  the 
national  existence.  Under  such,  circumstances  the  question  "Who 
are  to  be  its  guides"  ?  seemed  of  the  first  importance.  In  answer- 
ing it,  the  reason  for  the  largely  personal  character  of  this  chapter 
must  find  its  vindication. 

Of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Board  of  Directors  nothing 
need  be  said.  They  are  largely  men  representative  of  wealth,  saga- 
city, enterprise,  and  honorable  success.  Their  well  known  names 
are  the  pledges  of  honest,  and  dignified,  and  patriotic  administra- 
tion.    The  active  officers  demand  larger  notice. 

Thomas  Thompson  Eckert,  thus  assigned  to  the  foremost  place 
in  the  active  conduct  of  a  company,  now  vast  and  international, 
was  born  April  23,  1825,  in  St.  Clairsville,  O.      He  learned  the  tele- 
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graphic  art  in  1848,  and  on  the  following  year  having  been  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  at  Wooster,  O.,  opened  up  the  first  postal  tele- 
graph service  by  receiving  the  Wade  wire  into  his  office,  and 
uniting  the  duties  of  postmaster  and  operator.  J.  F.  Wallick  was 
his  assistant.  J.  H.  Wade,  now  one  of  Cleveland's  most  wealthy 
citizens,  was,  at  that  time,  building  telegraph  lines  westward,  with 
Dennis  Doren  as  his  chief  of  construction.  He  saw  in  young  Eckert's 
aggressive  vigor  and  industry,  a  man  he  needed.  Without  much 
hesitation  he  offered  to  him  the  superintendence  of  the  "  Union 
Telegraph  Lines"  then  being  extended  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by 
way  of  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  to  Chicago.  The 
Union  Telegraph  lines  were  operated  in  connection  with  the  Wade, 
Speed  and  Cornell  lines,  then  somewhat  extensively  in  operation 
throughout  the  northwest.  They  were  of  the  gossamer  order  and' 
all  needed  whatever  support  an  earnest  man  could  give  them. 

Mr.  Wade  having  identified  himself  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  soon  after  its  formation,  his  lines,  one  by  one, 
were  absorbed  thereby,  and  formed  the  basis  of  his  fortune.  Super- 
intendent Eckert  thus  came  into  the  service  of  the  company,  over 
which,  in  later  years,  he  was  to  become  the  managing  head.  In 
his  new  relations  he  became  soon  known  for  his  energy,  good  judg- 
ment, and  capacity  of  labor.  Yet  in  1859  he  resigned,  and  went  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  a  gold  mining  company  in  Montgomery 
County,  N.  C.  Here  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  1861,  when  he  returned  north,  and  resided  in  Cincinnati,  O. 

He  was  not  long  permitted  to  be  idle.  A  few  months  after  his 
return  to  Ohio,  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
called  him  to  Washington,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
military  telegraph  at  the  headquarters  of  General  McClellan.  In 
1862  he  accompanied  General  McClellan  to  the  Peninsula  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Telegraph  Department  of  the  Potomac, 
with  the  rank  of  Captain  and  A.  Q.  M.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  he  was  recalled  to  Washington  to  establish  the  Military  Tele- 
graph Headquarters  in  the  War  Department  Buildings,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Major  and  A.  Q.  M. 
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In  this  service  General  Eckert  was  thoroughly  at  home.  His 
duties  placed  him  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  President 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  by  both  of  whom  he  was 
highly  trusted  and  esteemed.  An  evidence  of  this  confidence  was 
shown  by  his  appointment,  at  a  very  delicate  stage  of  the  war,  to 
meet  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  at  City  Point,  in 
January,  1865,  a  mission  which  he  performed  with  discretion,  intel- 
ligence and  fidelity.  It  was  not  the  only  service  thus  discreetly 
and  successfully  rendered  during  the  long  night  of  the  nation's 
peril. 

It  is  one  of  the  unwritten  facts  connected  with  that  period,  that 
General  Eckert  on  his  way  back  from  City  Point,  after  his  inter- 
view with  the  Confederate  chiefs,  was  met  by  gentlemen  from  New 
York,  who  offered  him,  but  in  vain,  a  large  sum  of  money  to  give 
to  them  the  result  of  his  mission. 

On  the  afternoon  when  the  message  came  from  the  army  in 
Virginia,  "  We  are  in  danger^  send  Sheridan^"  Stanton  and  Sheridan 
were  in  the  War  Department,  in  anxious  council.  Instantly  Gen. 
Eckert  took  possession  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
ordered  it  cleared,  and  a  special  engine  made  ready  to  carry 
Sheridan  to  Harper's  Ferry.  It  was  soon  ready.  All  through  the 
night  it  sped,  while  every  operator  remained  at  his  post,  guarding 
the  road  until  the  iron  horse  flew  past.  At  break  of  day  the  car 
entered  the  depot  at  Winchester,  and  there  pawing  the  ground, 
and  ready  for  the  great  ride  to  the  field,  stood  the  gallant  horse 
which  was  to  make ''Sheridan's  Ride  "  famous  in  all  coming 
history. 

In  1864  Gen.  Eckert  was  breveted  Lieut.-Colonel  and  soon  after 
Brigadier-General.  The  same  year  also  he  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War,  which  position  he  held  until  August,  1866, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
This  included  the  entire  territory  between  Washington  and  Cape 
Breton  including  all  the  New  England  States,  the  State  of  New 
York    and   Eastern   Pennsylvania,  a  position    which    assumed    un- 
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usual  importance  and  responsibility  on  account  of  the  opening  up 
of  the  transatlantic  correspondence,  which  followed  the  suc- 
cessful laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  He  carried  into  this  work 
much  of  the  discipline,  vim,  and  thoroughness  which  characterized 
him  in  the  War  Department  as  assistant  to  his  great  chief  and 
friend,  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  As  President  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific and  American  Union  Companies,  notice  has  already  been  taken. 
Mr.  Gould's  chivalric  friendship  for  Gen.  Eckert,  which  appears 
in  connection  with  the  latter  company,  is  curious  and  interesting. 
It  secured  for  him  a  post  of  honor  and  of  responsibility  as  General 
Manager  of  the  vastest  industry  of  the  world.  No  one  believes 
that  Mr.  Gould  erred  in  his  choice.  Gen.  Eckert  was  a  force  he 
needed,  and    whom  therefore  he  selected  and  held. 

As  a  man  General  Eckert  has  personal  qualities  which  endear 
him  to  his  friends.  He  is  at  the  prime  of  life,  at  a  period  when 
years  mellow  without  weakening.  His  physique  is  powerful,  well 
formed,  and  indicative  of  self  reliance  and  capacity  of  resistance. 
His  feelings  are  strong,  alert,  sensitive.  As  an  officer  he  is  punctil- 
ious, insists  on  recognition,  on  prompt  obedience  and  respect.  He 
has,  however,  beneath  all  his  official  vigor  a  wealth  of  consideration 
and  kindness  which  renders  him  gentle  and  approachable,  and 
secures  him  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends.  In  the  service  of  the 
War  Department  this  was  specially  noticeable.  It  was  just  the  char- 
acter of  labor  in  which  the  fellowship  of  men  becomes  strong,  fra- 
ternal, affectionate.  It  often  challenged  heroic  devotion.  It  awoke 
in  the  sense  of  danger  the  profoundest  sentiments  of  sympathy, 
respect  and  love.  His  most  trusted  lieutenants  are  the  men  who 
served  under  him  in  the  war. 

Gen.  Eckert  has  at  his  side,  in  the  conduct  of  his  executive  work,  a  gentleman, 
whose  ready  pen  and  literary  ability  greatly  facilitates  its  prompt  and  graceful 
performance.  THOMAS  Frederic  Clark,  Gen.  Eckert's  private  secretary, 
was  born  in  Norfolk,  England,  July  9,  1845.  He  received  the  basis  of  his 
education  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk.  All  through  his  early  years  he  was 
under  the  stimulus  of  social  refinement  and  literary  surroundings. 

After  a  brief  engagement  in  a  commercial  office  Mr.  Clark  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the   Electric   and   International  Telegraph  Co.  at  Gloucester  Roads, 
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London,  and  on  the  assumption  of  the  British  telegraphs  by  the  Government, 
entered  the  Postal  Telegraph  service.  In  May,  1871,  he  left  England  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  America.  He  was  fortunate  in  being  introduced,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, to  Gen.  Eckert,  at  that  time  General  Superintendent  E.  D.  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  became  his  private  secretary.  When  Gen.  Eckert 
became  President  of  the  American  Union  Telegraph  Co.  Mr.  Clark  was  elected 
Secretary,  and  in  1 882  was  also  elected  Secretary  of  the  American  Telegraph 
and  Cable  Co.,  the  latter  of  which  he  still  retains.  On  the  consolidation  of  the 
Telegraph  Companies,  January,  1881,  he  resumed  and  still  retains  his  post  of 
private  secretary  to  Gen.  Eckert. 

Mr.  Clark  married,  July  8th,  1879,  Mrs.  Fanny  Foster,  a  relative  of  the  wife  of 
Prof.  Morse,  a  lady  of  well  known  literary  ability  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Centuiy,  Harpers,  and  other  periodicals.  Mr.  Clark  has  shown  ability 
in  the  same  direction  and  wields  a  fluent  and  graceful  pen.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  valuable  readiness  of  composition  is  in  connection  with  so  large,  varied 
and  exacting  a  ser\'ice  as  belongs  to  the  general  managership  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Close  to  him  also  was  placed  a  man  on  whom  the  General  Manager  knew 
he  could  trust.  The  lines  now  consolidated  covered  the  entire  country.  They 
had  been  built  by  men  more  or  less  capable,  but  required  an  oversight  by  some 
competent  man  accustomed  to  and  capable  of  control.  Each  of  the  twenty 
Superintendents  of  Districts  had  under  him  gangs  of  men  under  foremen  of 
more  or  less  experience,  constantly  adding  to  or  renewing  the  lines.  The  cost 
of  ordinary  repairs  alone  was  a  million  a  year.  On  the  honesty  and  promptness 
of  their  work  much  of  the  Company's  success  depended.  These  needed  a  head 
who  could  watch  with  a  firm  hand  this  important  class  of  labor. 

Dennis  Doren  was  therefore  appointed  again,  but  in  a  much  vaster  field, 
General  Superintendent  of  Construction,  with  his  headquarters  in 
New  York.  His  Hfe  and  labor  has  already  been  sketched.  It  has  only  to  be 
said  here  that  Mr.  Doren  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He 
is  a  true,  conscientious,  unassuming,  devoted  officer.  He  has  a  latent  heroism 
— often  found  in  quiet,  undemonstrative  natures — that  rouses  up  in  the  presence 
of  great  emergencies.  There  is  little  room  for  its  display  now,  except  in  the 
ardent  and  honest  performance  of  ordinary  duty.  Mr.  Doren  has  honorably 
earned  his  present  distinction  by  splendid  service  on  the  field  of  war,  where 
patriotic  courage  was  as  essential  as  conscientious  devotion. 


The  first  duty  of  the  newly  appointed  general  manager  was  the  arrangement 
of  the  service.     The  union  of  four  active  organizations,    of  course,  necessitated 
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changes,  which  brought  into  prominence  the  application  of  the  scientific  doc- 
trine of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  Yet  changes  were  made  with  much  con- 
sideration, and  few  suffered.  Where  made,  the  reasons  were  too  obvious  to  be 
unperceived.  There  was,  from  the  first,  a  conspicuous  design  to  strengthen,  ex- 
alt and  popularize  the  service. 

Central    Division. 

The  first  important  change  made  was  the  massing  of  the  Pacific  and  Central 
Division  into  a  single  division  under  the  management  of  Col.  R.  C.  Clowry,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  This  embraced  a  territory  extending  from  the  west 
boundary  of  New  York  to  British  Columbia,  including  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  the  Pacific  States.  The  field  was  a  vast  one.  It  enclosed  eighty 
thousand  miles  of  line,  with  over  200,000  miles  of  wire,  which  traversed  here  and 
there  wide  regions  where  human  footsteps  were  rarely  heard.  It  was  a  respon- 
sibility which  demanded  a  man  of  the  most  assured  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 
This  responsibility  was  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  another  large 
property,  containing  nearly  30,000  miles  of  wire,  which  fell  into  the  company's 
control  and  was  added  to  the  Central  Division.  This  was  the  property  of 
the  North  Western  Telegraph  Company  which  had  long  been  acting  in  concert 
with  the  W.  Union  Co.,  but  under  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  divided 
interest  and  control. 

When,  on  April  4,  1852,  the  boy  Robert  C.  Clowr}'  offered  to  give  his  services 
for  six  months  to  D.  C.  Jeneson,  manager  of  the  Caton  office  at  Joliet,  111.,  on 
condition  of  being  instructed  how  to  telegraph,  and.  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  was  made  manager  at  Lockport,  and  on  the  year  following,  at  vSpringfield, 
111.,  he  showed  the  metal  of  the  man.  No  one  wondered  when,  in  1859,  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  River  and  Kansas  Telegraph 
Companies.  As  these  companies  were  omitted  in  the  earlier  records,  a  brief 
notice  of  them  now  seems  proper : 

The  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  River  Telegraph  Company,  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Missouri, 
March  3,  1851,  was  projected  by  TaL  P.  Shaffner  and  Isaac  M.  Veitch  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  375  miles,  and  of  which  Isaac  M.  Veitch  was  elected  president. 
The  capital  stock  was  $150,000.  It  was  built  with  the  cheapest  and  most  perishable  material.  As 
early  as  1856  it  was  bankrupt,  and  donations  were  asked  of  the  citizens  to  rebuild  it.  On  March  3,  1857, 
$1,250  had  been  contributed,  when  Mr.  Veitch  resigned  and  C.  M.  Stebbins  was  elected  president. 
Col.  Shaffner  had  also  retired.  An  Act  of  the  the  Legislature  authorizing  an  assessment,  was  passed, 
and  an  assessment  of  four  dollars  per  share,  very  little  of  which  was  collected,  soon  left  the  capital 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stebbins.  The  annual  meeting  was  represented  by  C.  M.  Stebbins,  1,905 
shares ;  others,  28. 

To  this  line,  occupying  at  that  time  so  important  a  region  of  country,  Mr.  Stebbins  called  Col. 
Clowry.  He  needed  just  such  a  man.  It  was  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  whole  property,  and  to 
remove  it  from  the  highway.  The  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  of  Missouri,  discerning  the  value  of  the 
telegraph,  gave  Mr.  Stebbins  right  of  way  under  a  favorable  contract.  A  strong  and  .serviceable  line 
was  built.     Business   upon   it  was   soon  active.     On   December   7,  1859,  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent., 
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honestly  earned,  was  declared.  By  this  time  the  Western  Union  Co.,  which  always  had  a  sharp  scent 
of  good  things,  had  hecome  a  joint  owner.  At  the  annual  meeting,  held  May  7,  i860,  of  which  Col. 
Clowry  was  elected  secretary,  J.  H.  Wade,  Anson  Stager,  C.  M.  Stebbins,  Isaac  R.  Elwood,  and  R.  C. 
Clowry  were  elected  directors.  On  August  i,  i860,  the  whole  property  was  leased  to  the  Missouri  and 
Western  Telegraph  Co. 

The  Missouri  and  Western  Telegraph  Co.  was  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  Western  Union 
Co.  in  1858,  by  C.  M.  Stebbins,  and  of  which  he  became  president.  He  and  the  W.  Union  Co.  were 
sole  owners.  Col.  Clowry  was  superintendent.  Its  lines  extended  from  Syracuse,  Mo.,  to  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  and  from  Atchinson,  Kansas,  via  Brownsville,  Omaha,  and  Fort  Kearney  to  Julesburg, 
Nebraska,  to  which  latter  point  they  were  finished  Sept.  18,  1861.  The  office  at  Omaha  was  opened 
by  Col.  Clowry  Sept.  5,  i860,  the  day  on  which  the  line  from  the  East  was  completed  to  that  city. 

The  lines  of  the  Missouri  and  Western  Co.,  from  Brownsville  to  Julesburg,  were  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Col.  Clowry,  on  a  joint  contract  between  C.  M.  Stebbins  and  the  Western  Union  Co.  on  the 
one  part,  with  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  chartered  by  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Jan.  12,  1861,  on  the 
other.  The  lines  built  under  this  organization  were  turned  over  to  the  Western  Union  Co.,  and  stock 
of  the  latter  company  exchanged  therefor. 

In  connection  with  these  structures,  and  in  the  briUiant  work  which  led  the 
telegraph  across  the  vast  spaces  which,  until  then,  had  separated  the  East  from 
the  Pacific,  Col.  Clowry  became  an  active  and  capable  agent.  It  was  a 
splendid  preparation  for  the  greater  trusts  awaiting  him.  His  service  on  the 
military  telegraph  staff  during  the  war  still  more  quickened  his  native  ability. 

In  1863,  while  performing  vigorous  service  in  the  field.  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster  in  charge  of  military  lines 
in  the  southwest. 

In  1864,  as  superintendent  of  military  telegraphs,  he  performed  a  work  so 
vigorous  and  heroic,  that  President  Johnson,  in  quick  succession,  ordered 
two  brevet  commissions  issued  to  him,  the  one  as  major  and  the  other  as 
lieutenant-colonel,  for  "meritorious  service  and  devoted  application  to  duty." 

All  these  services  illustrated  a  man  thoroughly  adapted  to  aggressive  and 
vigorous  telegraphic  management.  The  position  to  which  he  was  now  appointed 
was  one  which  gave  to  him  the  control  of  a  region  comprising  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  vast  trust  to  offer 
to  the  hands  of  one  man.  But  it  was  given  in  a  confidence  which  has  been 
amply  justified.  The  administration  of  no  other  department  is  more  thorough 
or  minute.  Col.  Clowry  carries  into  his  enlarged  field  all  the  coolness,  sagacity 
and  vigor  of  his  earlier  years.  His  personal  habits  are  temperate,  almost  ab- 
stemious. He  has  learned  the  useful  art  of  using  food  to  aid,  and  not  to  hinder, 
mental  work.  No  emergency  disturbs  him.  His  judgment  is  practical,  reliable, 
accurate.  No  man  with  less  force  would  venture  on  the  administration  of  such 
a  trust. 

A  recent  token  of  honor  and  confidence  in  Col.  Clowry,  was  his  appointment 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  June  loth,  1885,  to  be  acting  Vice-President  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Over  so  vast  a  territory  now  comprehended  in  the  Central   Division,  every- 
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thing  depended  on  the  fidelity  of  its  subordinate  ofificers.  With  some  changes 
in  the  hmits  of  jurisdiction,  the  territory  was  divided  as  before  into  seven,  now 
eight  Districts — under  eight  District  Superintendents. 

The  First  Central  District. 

The  first  district  had  its  center  in  Chicago  and  covered  Iowa,  IlHnois  and  parts 
of  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio.  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  em- 
bracing nearly  18,000  miles  of  poles  and  50,000  miles  of  wire.  These  were 
chiefly  on  important  railroad  routes  aiiong  which  were  the  Wabash  system, 
Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern,  Chicago  and  Alton,  Chicago  Burling- 
ton and  Ouincy,  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Chicago  and  North  Western, 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk, 
and  others,  making  in  all  over  50  railroad  routes  or  divisions  of  great  routes, 
representing  a  huge  system  of  traffic  dependent  on  the  wires  for  safety  and 
management.  This  important  territory  is  under  the  management  of  Superin- 
tendent Fred.  H.  Tubbs,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Chicago.  2,000  offices  and 
over  3,000  persons  are  under  his  jurisdiction.  By  the  co-operative  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  railroads,  the  commercial  and  railroad  wires  are  stretched 
side  by  side,  each  performing  their  proper  service  and  focalizing  in  his  office. 
He  thus  "  lives  along  the  lines."  Every  derangement  is  instantly  known  to  him . 
A  corps  of  skilled  repairers  await  orders  at  every  important  point.  Railroad 
men  make  temporary  repairs,  and  railroad  trains  carry  the  skilled  workmen  to 
the  injured  places.      The  whole  service  is  sharp,  skillful,  complete. 

Frederic  H.  Tubbs  commenced  his  telegraphic  life  in  Milan,  O.,  in  1852,  on 
the  Speed  line.  His  father,  Judge  Tubbs,  had  charge  of  the  ofifice.  Rapidly  ac- 
quiring the  art,  he  entered  active  service  at  Cleveland,  O.,  where  he  was  known 
as  a  skillful  operator,  and  for  a  somewhat  rare,  but  manly  modesty.  His  early 
associates  remember  him  as  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty  and  his  popu- 
larity in  society. 

After  serving  in  Cleveland  for  a  number  of  years  he  went  to  Chicago  where 
he  became  chief  operator  in  the  Caton  office,  in  which  Marvin  Hughitt,  now 
General  Manager  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railroad  Company,  was 
Receiver,  and  George  Sheldon,  C.  W.  Hammond,  now  Superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Telegraph,  and  Hiram  Whipple  were  operators.  At  that 
time,  W.  D.  Schram,  Richmond  Smith,  Judd  Moore,  Douglas  Reid  and  Robert 
C.  Rankin  ran  the  Western  Union.  While  thus  serving,  Mr.  Tubbs  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  officers  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  and 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  telegraph  department  of  that  road.  In 
1865,  he  became  connected,  for  a  time,  with  the  service  of  the  United   States 
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Telegraph  Co.,  before  it  was  absorbed  by  the  W.  Union  Co.,  but  returned  in 
1866  to  his  former  duties  on  the  C,  B.  &  O.  Railroad,  and  by  his  ability  and 
conduct  secured  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  its  officers. 

Mr.  Tubbs  is  one  of  the  quiet  workers,  performing,  without  ostentation,  a 
vast  labor  without  attrition,  and  with  great  shrewdness,  ability  and  success.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  American  Union  Co.,  when  it  broke  ground  in  Iowa 
became  very  useful  in  the  extension  of  its  lines,  and  on  the  consolidation  of  the 
companies  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  present  large  and  very  important 
trust.  In  this  he  is  aided  by  a  numerous  staff  of  experienced  Railroad  Tele- 
graph Superintendents.  A.  R.  Swift,  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific; 
Charles  S.  Jones  (old  friend),  of  the  Illinois  Central;  W.  K.  Morley,  Superin- 
tendent Chicago  and  Alton ;  J.  W.  Fortune,  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk, 
G.  C.  Kinsman,  of  the  Wabash  ;  C.  H.  Thayer,  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
and  E.  Sholes  of  the  Mutual  Union  Co. 

Connected  with  the  Chicago  headquarters  are  many  experienced  men  who 
honor  the  telegraph  by  character  and  intelligence.  Mr.  G.  W.  Felton,  the  Man- 
ager, is  a  gentleman  of  education  and  refinement  and  withal  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher.  His  lecture  before  the  Electrical  Society  on  "  Ocean  Currents," 
a  year  or  more  ago,  was  scholarly  and  able.  A  large  corps  of  experienced 
operators  give  character  to  the  service.  Among  about  300  operators  making 
music  on  the  key  can  be  seen  :  A.  J.  Mereness,  D.  S.  Anderson,  C.  H.  Kelley, 
L.  K.  Whitcomb,  S.  O.  Bracken,  F.  Richardson,  C.  J.  Barclay,  J.  M.  Kemp,  H 
S.  Converse,  J.  D.  Congden,  W.  R.  Holligan,  G.  N.  Willis,  E.  Dorval.  F.  L. 
Jacobs,  A.  G.  Drake,  L.  C.  Springer,  G.  D.  Thompson,  J.  Crawford  and  others, 
on  some  of  whom  the  snow  begins  to  cover  the  mountain  tops. 

The  electrician  of  the  Central  Division,  Mr.  C.  H.  Summers,  was  born  in 
Fleming  County,  Kentucky,  July  6,  1837,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Telegraph  Co.  in  1855.  In  1867,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Telegraph  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  Rail- 
road Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati.  In  1869,  Mr.  Summers  was  appointed 
to  his  present  important  post,  his  lengthened  retention  of  which,  under  the  exact- 
ing service  of  the  West,  is  the  best  evidence  of  his  being  "  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place." 

Two  men,  who  have  for  many  years  directed  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  lines  in  the  Central  Division  deserve  a 
larger  mention  than  can  now  be  given.  These  are  M.  C.  Bristol  and  C.  H. 
Bristol,  Superintendents  of  Construction  under  Col.  dowry's  special  charge  at 
Chicago.  Their  names  are  household  through  the  West,  and  valuable  aids  in 
the  work  of  so  vast  a  territory. 
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The  Second   Central  District. 

The  Second  Central  District  is  exceptionally  large.  With  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  as  central  ground,  it  enters  the  States  of  Illinois,  Arkansas 
Indiana.  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
territories  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  with  a  network  of  1 5,000 
miles  of  poles  and  38,000  miles  of  wire.  It  embraces  about  1,400  offices  and 
more  than  2,000  employes.  A  few  years  later  these  figures  will  appear  small 
The  growth  of  population  is  rapid. 

The  headquarters  of  this  vast  field  is  St.  Louis,  from  whence  direct  wires 
proceed  in  all  directions.  Direct  communication  is  maintained  with  Chicago, 
New  York,  Denver,  Galveston  and  New  Orleans.  It  dispatches  monthly 
250,000  messages,  and  receives  over  2,000,000  words  of  press  matter. 

The  superintendent  of  this  vast  region  is  Lara  C.  Baker,  a  man  of  long 
experience,  and  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vast  territory  assigned  him 
made  his  appointment  fitting  and  desirable. 

Lara  C.  Baker,  whose  name  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  honored  in  the 
service  of  the  Southwest,  in  1855  was  seeking  anxiously  for  employment,  when 
John  Van  Home,  then  manager  of  a  small  Southern  office,  suggested  that  he 
learn  to  telegraph.  This  he  accepted  and  soon  was  appointed  to  a  small  repair 
station  in  the  woods  at  $20  a  month.  In  this  service  he  spent  several  years, 
learned  to  climb  like  a  squirrel,  and  make  good  joints.  There  were  800  miles 
of  old  plain  wire  running  through  the  woods  of  Mississippi  and  lower  Ten- 
nessee, supported  much  of  the  distance  on  trees,  and  the  balance  on  poles 
!  which  seemed  unequal  to  their  burden.  It  was  a  splendid  school  for  activity 
'  and  devotion.  The  lines  were  well  kept  up  and  business  became  lively. 
James  Leonard,  Tony  Trabue,  George  W.  Trabue,  John  Van  Home,  Frank 
Jones,  D.  P.  Shepherd,  Thomas  Johnson,  W.  H.  Cody,  Samuel  Bruch,  James 
Compton,  Joe  Fisher,  and  many  others  kept  the  wires  warm.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  Sam  Bruch's  ability  at  the  key.  James  Leonard  was  prince  of 
receivers.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Baker  was  transferred  to  Memphis  as  a  first- 
class  operator  under  Col.  James  Coleman. 

When  the  war  came,  Mr.  Baker  was  appointed  Military  Superintendent  in 
Arkansas  and  Texas  in  connection  with  the  Montgomery  lines.  In  this  service 
he  had  his  opportunity.  He  directed  the  building  of  about  1,500  miles  of  new 
war  lines,  and  cleaned  the  country  of  everything  made  of  zinc,  and  the  drug 
stores  of  bi-chromate  of  potash  to  work  his  batteries.  He  tried  his  genius  in 
the  use  of  iron  castings  and  copperas  for  a  battery  when  desperate  for  material, 
but  there  seemed  something  wrong  about  the  compound  and  the  taste  was  bad. 
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All  this  experience  sharpened  Mr.  Baker's  wits  which  were  normally  quick 
enough,  and  he  has  since  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  the  active  telegraph 
managers  of  the  West.  No  region  has  seen  more  active  development  than  that 
under  his  supervision. 

The  large  labor  connected  with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  this 
widely  extended  district  is  under  the  direction  of  Sol.  Palmer,  Superintendent 
of  Construction,  with  eight  capable  foremen.  Mr.  Palmer  is  accustomed  to 
the  handling  of  large  bodies  of  laboring  men,  himself  the  hardest  worker  of 
them  all.  He  has  been  in  telegraphic  harness  from  the  beginning,  aided  Ezra 
Cornell  in  laying  the  first  lead  covered  cable  across  the  Hudson  at  Carmansville, 
and  since  1845  has  been  a  devoted  and  capable  telegraph  builder. 

One  of  the  important  routes  covered  by  the  Second  Central  District  is  that  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Instead  of  speaking  of  it  as  a  route,  it 
has  many.  It  covers  6,046  miles  of  railroad.  The  telegraph  system  upon  it, 
operated  under  contract  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  com- 
prises 6,056  miles  of  poles,  15,651  miles  of  wire,  and  963  offices,  operated  for 
railroad  purposes,  but  accepting  public  business.  The  salaries  paid  operators 
during  1884  amounted  to  $576,524.30.  The  special  direction  of  these  lines 
which  yearly  acquire  increased  importance,  is  under  Mr.  C.  W.  Hammond, 
Superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis ;  Col.  L.  F.  Sheldon,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  headquarters  in  Sedalia,  Mo. ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Littlefield,  anothe^" 
Assistant  Superintendent,  with  headquarters  in  Marshall,  Texas.  These  lines 
are  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

.  Mr.  Hammond  entered  the  service  in  1853,  at  Perrysburgh,  Ohio,  on  the 
"O'Reilly"  line.  When  the  war  bugle  sounded  he  entered  the  United  States 
military  service,  Halleck's  Division,' but  left  it  in  1862  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  St.  Louis  Fire  and  Police  Telegraph,  until  1879,  when  he  became  Superin- 
tendent of  the  American  Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  June,  i88i,hewas 
called  to  his  present  post,  to  take  the  place  of  Charles  Selden,  captured  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company.  When  Sol.  Palmer  was  asked  what  he  thought 
of  Mr.  Hammond,  he  answered,  "  Charlie  !  Charlie  Hammond  ?  Best  fellow  in 
the  world."  Mr.  Hammond  has  at  different  times  served  the  Western  Union, 
Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Companies  as  operator 
chief  operator  and  manager,  and  is  thoroughly  qualified  for  his  important  posi- 
tion. He  gained  at  one  time  the  sobriquet  of  Horace  Greeley,  from  a  certain 
carelessness  of  dress.  His  popularity  is  shown  by  his  unanimous  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Old  Timer's  Organization  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1884' 


held  at  St.  Louis.  Messrs.  L.  F.  Sheldon  and  W.  D.  Llttlefield,  his  assistants, 
are  also  men  of  experience,  push  and  executive  talents. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Mr.  Hammond's  impressive  address  before  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Old  Timers' Association,  New  York,  Aug.  31,  1885  : 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  how  strongly  I  am  impressed  with  the  continu- 
ally increasing  significance  of  our  association.  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a 
myriad  of  long-slumbering  early  dream-fancies,  hopes,  ambitions,  disappoint- 
ments— all  that  went  to  make  up  the  sum  of  our  existence  in  the  stormy,  busy 
period  of  our  youth.  It  brings  back  our  first  startling  conceptions  of  the  tele- 
graph ;  the  impression  of  the  mystery  surrounding  the  nature  of  the  elec- 
trical current,  the  fresh  perfume  of  our  first  reverence  for  the  .Superintendent. 
All  these  come  back  to  us,  in  these  meetings,  as  scenes  of  our  childhood  are 
brought  back  to  memory  by  the  words  or  air  of  an  old  song,  or  the  odor  of  a 
flower  that  grew  in  our  mother's  garden. 
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C.    W.     Hammond. 

It  can  be  no  inadequate  illustration  of  the  significance  of  this  association  to 
mark  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  and  almost  boundless  develop- 
ment of  the  telegraph  to-day,  we  are  associated  in  this  meeting  with  him  who  first 
in  all  the  world  was  a  telegraph  superintendent.  Let  me  urge  upon  you  these  old 
claims  of  kindred  experience,  and  beg  that  they  may  not  be  forgotten.  Let  me 
hope  that  our  remembrance  of  each  other  may  not  be  allowed  to  die.  The 
mighty,  the  great,  the  rich  may  command  the  present  and  the  future,  but  only  our 
own  negligence  can  take  from  us  our  past. 

To-day,  as  we  renew  our  reminiscenses,  recalling  the  events  of  telegraphic  his- 
tory that  are  thronging  upon  our  memories,  should  we  not  give  a  thought  to  the 
telegraphers  of  the  present,  and  their  hope  and  promise  for  the  future  ?     Are  we 
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near  enough  to  them  ?  What  is  to  be  their  destiny  in  life  ?  Can  we,  by  giving 
them  a  word  of  warning  or  encouragement,  in  any  way  help  to  raise  them  to  a 
higher  level  ?  The  development  of  telegraphy  will  take  care  of  itself.  But  the 
operators,  that  are  swarming  behind  us,  heated  with  all  the  faults,  follies  and 
temptations,  that  clung  to  our  own  youthful  skirts — how  is  it  with  them  ?  Will  it 
not  be  a  pride  and  joy  to  know  that  they  are  to  be  better  men  than  we   are?" 

It  must  be  an  honor  to  be  under  a  superintendent  who  cherishes  such  senti- 
ments. 

In  the  St.  Louis  rooms  may  be  seen  many  men  who  have  had  long  experience, 
and  honor  the  service.  Mr.  E.  H.  Brown  is  still  manager,  and  is  slowly  becom- 
ing venerable.  J.  H.  Topliff,  T.  P.  Cook,  A.  E.  Van  Tyne,  and  S.  B.  Fairchilds, 
day  and  night  chiefs,  are  active,  as  if  time  had  left  no  marks  of  decline  upon 
them.  And  amid  the  noisy  click  of  the  hundreds  of  sounders  appear  the 
gathering  grey  upon  the  heads  of  M.  D.  Grain,  C.  E.  Cummings,  W.  M.  Manley, 
J.  P.  McClure,  P.  J.  Murphy,  E.  L.  Parmelee,  A.  R.  Pippitt,  D.  S.  Ryan,  W.  H- 
Spencer,  J.  A.  Murray,  and  G.  A.  Putnam.  Many  old  faces  which  smiled  on 
the  bye-gone  years  have  disappeared.  A  new  race  of  men  bend  over  the  record- 
ing tables.  But  the  sounders  tick  on  all  the  same.  It  is  part  of  the  Babel  of 
the  world. 

Manager  Brown  has  seen  service,  and  like  many  of  the  best  men  in  it,  started 
from  the  bottom.  In  1858  he  was  messenger  at  Terre  Haute.  In  1859,  was 
manager  for  two  railroads  at  Para,  111.  In  i860,  was  appointed  receiver  at  St. 
Louis,  and  sometimes,  during  the  eventful  following  year,  had  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  Court  House  to  see  which  flag  floated  from  the  staff.  In  1862,  was 
operator  for  Capt.  James  B.  Eads  in  connection  with  his  gunboat  yard.  In 
1863,  served  under  Capt.  George  H.  Smith,  A.  Q.  M.,  and  afterwards  under 
Col.  Clowry,  in  the  Military  Telegraphs  of  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  In  August, 
1866,  Mr.  Brown  was  appointed  to  his  present  post,  which  he  manages  with 
industry  and  abihty. 

When  Mr.  Brown  entered  upon  the  managership  at  St.  Louis  that  office 
boasted  eight  operators,  and  had  not  a  single  branch  office.  Its  receipts  were 
about  $12,000  a  month.  There  are  now  seventy-six  branch  offices,  over  one 
hundred  operators  in  the  Central  Office,  and  the  monthly  receipts  approach 
$37,000.  Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1844,  is  in  his  prime 
and  with  many-years  of  healthy  labor  yet  before  him. 


Third  Central  District. 
Nothing  seems  so  marvellous  as  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  region 
covered  by  the  Third  Central  District,  now  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.J. 
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Dickey,  since  Col.  dowry  and  Edward  Creighton  carried  the  wires  westward 
from  the  Missouri  to  Utah.  Then  it  was  an  ahnost  uninhabited  country,  in 
which  huts  had  to  be  erected  for  testing  stations,  and  men  with  horses  were 
kept  on  almost  perpetual  patrol.  Now  it  is  a  region  alive  with  men.  and  the 
iron  horse  snorts  over  its  vast  prairies  and  through  its  picturesque  canons. 

The  Third  Central  District  occupies  a  wide  territory,  covering  wholly,  or  in 
part,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  Missouri,  with  850  offices  and  1,125  employes; 
originates  100,000  messages  monthly,  and  receives  over  500,000  words  of  press 
report.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Hnes  is  built  of  cedar.  It  covers  about  io,oco 
miles  of  poles,  9,000  of  which  are  on  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande, 
Missouri  and  Council  Bluffs,  and  other  railroads,  and  over  22,000  miles  of  wire. 


John    Jay    Dickey. 
When   the  first  line  was  built,  under  Col.  Clowry  and  others,  through   the 
eastern  portion  of  this  now  populous  region,  a  device  was  used  which  singularly 
illustrates  the  rude  condition  of  the  country.     The  construction  of  the  Missouri 
and  Western  Telegraph  Company  has  already  been  noticed. 

On  the  lines  of  this  company  a  testing  apparatus  capable  of  use  by  the  unskilled  ranchman  at 
that  time  employed  to  watch  and  repair  was  devised,  and  which  was  quite  successful.  It  consisted  of 
two  brass  plates  with  a  closing  button,  and  a  ground  wire  conveniently  placed  so  as  to  be  easily 
reached  by  tongue  or  finger.  When  the  button  was  turned  the  current  became  broken  and  the  tester 
applied  a  dampened  finger  to  one  line  placing  the  other  on  the  ground  wire. 

After  testing  and  finding  no  current,  he  was  instructed  to  wait  fifteen  minutes,  then  if  no  current 
was  perceptible  he  should  proceed  to  get  his  horse  ready  to  start  over  the  line.    Thirty  minutes  was 
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allowed  to  get  his  horse  ready  for  the  ride,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  should  repeat  the  test,  and  if 
no  current  was  perceptible,  he  should  start  forth  on  the  line  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

When  the  wires  were  down  on  both  sides  of  the  testing  station,  two  men,  properly  instructed, 
were  to  start  at  the  same  time,  one  over  each  line.  The  hours  for  testing  were  7  A.  M.,  11  A.  M.,  and 
3  P.  M.  every  day. 

These  were  the  general  instructions  issued  to  the  ranchmen  who  dwelt  alone  in  the  solitudes, 
and,  being  faithfully  observed,  proved  eminently  successful. 

Mr.  J.J.  Dickey,  superintendent  of  this  important  district,  was  born  in  Rush- 
ville,  111.,  April  ii,  1839.  His  father,  Hon.  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  the  late  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  moved  to  Ottawa,  where  young  Dickey 
spent  his  boyhood  until  1858.  Judge  Caton,  then  President  of  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  Telegraph  Company,  who  was  a  near  neighbor,  encouraged  him  to 
learn  telegraphing.  This,  without  any  design  to  follow  it,  he  soon  acquired. 
From  1859  to  1863,  having  become  an  expert,  he  served  as  operator  at  various 
places  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad,  in  all  of  which  he  showed 
so  much  aptitude  and  ability,  that  in  1863  he  became  manager  at  Ottawa,  111. 
the  headquarters  of  the  company,and  had  charge  of  the  company's  general  books. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  Caton  lines  with  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Dickey  became  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Western  Union  Super- 
intendent at  Chicago  until  August,  1869,  when  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Telegraph  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
branches  and  leased  lines.  In  connection  with  the  duties  of  this  appointment 
he  built  the  western  lines  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  American  Union 
Telegraph  Companies.  On  the  consoHdation  of  these  companies  with  the 
Western  Union  Company,  Mr.  Dickey  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
third  district,  central  division,  embracing  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  east  of  Nevada  and  Oregon,  while  still  retaining  the  superintendence  of  the 
telegraphs  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  Mr.  Dickey  has  made  large  investments  in  Tele- 
phone property,  and  is  Vice-President  of  the  Nebraska  Telephone  Company 
and  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

To  Mr.  Dickey's  enterprise  and  industry  is  due  the  establishment  of  the 
American  District  service  at  Omaha,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  other  places, 
and  the  organization  of  the  Midland  Electric  Company  at  Omaha  for  the  pro- 
vision of  electric  supplies.  Mr.  Dickey  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  wide 
awake,  active  and  efficient  men  in  the  Western  service. 


Fourth  Central  District. 
The  Pacific  Coast  region,  formerly   recognized  as   one  of   the  four  Grand 
Divisions  of  the  company,  with  James  Gamble   as  General  Superintendent, 
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placed  in  the  Central  Division  as  the  Fourth  Central  District.  It  includes  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  portions  of  Utah,  Arizona  Terri- 
tor>^  Wyoming  and  Texas,  through  which  nearly  ii,ooo  miles  of  poles  and 
over  20,000  miles  of  wire  have  been  erected  by  the  Western  Union  Company. 
Of  the  1 1,000  miles  of  poles,  2,650  are  built  along  the  highways  and  127  miles 
follow  Indian  trails.  These  last  are  chiefly  where  the  lines  cross  the  boundary 
between  Wyoming,  Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  The  poles  are  almost  all  of 
redwood  and  cedar,  and  the  wire  is  somewhat  exceptional  in  that  1,529  miles  of 
number  1 1  steel  wire  is  still  used  on  the  Central  and  South  Pacific  Railroads. 
The  pay  roll  shows  818  employes  and  550  offices.  The  average  number  of 
messages  originated  monthly  is  about  1 10,000  and  over  6,000,000  words  of  press 
matter.  It  seems  a  curious  circumstance,  but  not  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
that,  with  a  staff  ot  818  persons,  the  resignations,  including  dismissals,  average 
over  50b  per  annum.  It  is  this  nomadic  feature  of  the  telegraphic  operator 
which  injures  the  condition  of  the  whole  service. 

Mr.  Frank  Jaynes,  who  has  now  charge  of  this  important  terntory,  has  risen 
by  force  of  character  and  industiy  from  the  ranks  where  he  served  as  operator. 
For  some  years  he  was  cashier  of  the  Western  Union  office  at  San  Francisco, 
and  succeeded  Mr.  George  S.  Ladd  as  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  under 
General  Superintendent  Gamble.  When  the  territory  became  part  of  the  Cen- 
tral Division,  under  Colonel  Clowry,  Mr.  Jaynes  was  appointed  Superintendent, 
and  by  good  judgment,  industry  and  watchfulness  over  the  interests  of  the 
company  in  a  region  of  somewhat  exceptional  difficulty,  has  secured  a  large 
measure  of  confidence  and  respect. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  district  is  Mr.  Frank  H.  Lamb,  who  has 
been  long  connected  with  the  Pacific  Coast  service,  a  man  of  much  experience 
and  of  solid  good  judgment  and  character.  Mr.  Jaynes  has  also  the  pleasant 
and  friendly  co-operation  of  Mr.  F.  L.Vandenburgh,  Telegraph  Superintendent 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

In  a  report  of  great  interest,  presented  to  the  General  Manager  by  Gerritt 
Smith,  who  made  an  inspection  of  the  lines  of  the  Central  Division  with  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  the  Quadruplex  circuits  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  wires,  he  says  of  the  batteries  of  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Oregon,  "  In 
point  of  cleanliness  and  proper  development  they  exceed  anything  that  I  have 
ever  seen."  In  speaking  of  them  afterwards,  he  remarked  that  the  battery- 
rooms  of  the  Pacific  Coast  were  as  clean  and  neat  as  parlors.  This  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  general  condition  of  the  District,  all  the  more  meritorious  be- 
cause so  far  removed  from  headquarters  and  the  likelihood  of  frequent 
inspection.  "  Faithful  in  little,  faithful  in  much." 
^ . . ♦-*- 
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The  Fifth  Central  District. 

This  very  important  and  populous  district  remains  under  the  management  of 
Superintendent  E.  P.  Wright,  who  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  mention. 
Entering  the  service  as  messenger  in  1850,  and  quickly  qualifying  himself  as  an 
operator,  he  has  served  faithfully  in  the  ranks,  and  since  1 863  has  held  his  pres- 
ent post,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Stager,  and  which  he  has  always 
honored.     More  ample  record  of  him  will  be  found  on  page  323. 

The  Fifth  Central  District  is  a  large  and  important  one,  covering  10,000  miles 
of  line  and  38,000  miles  of  wire  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  built  almost  wholly  of  cedar,  and  carries  nearly  8,500  miles  of 
No.  4  and  No.  6  wires  for  Duplex  and  Quadruplex  circuits,  There  are  1,157 
ofifices  in  the  District  and  1,672  employees.  It  originates  175,000  messages  a 
month,  and  receives  for  the  press  about  7,000,000  words  per  annum.  The 
making  of  16,000  wire  joints  in  the  work  of  maintenance,  and  the  removal  of 
2,400  crosses  during  1884,  shows  the  busy  character  of  the  outside  labor.  The 
cost  of  repairs  throughout  the  District,  independent  of  reconstruction,  approxi- 
mates $70,000  a  year,  or  about  $1.90  per  mile  of  wire  per  annum.  In  the  work 
of  repair,  during  1884,  30,000  glass  insulators  were  used,  and  2.0  miles  of  wire. 
All  this  indicates  activity,  and  the  constant  demand  made  upon  the  vigilance 
and  care  of  the  men  who  are  depended  upon  to  keep  the  lines  in  the  highest 
condition  of  effective  service. 


Sixth  Central  District. 

John  F.  Wallick,  well  known  as  an  old-timer  and  one  of  the  most  reliable 
men  in  the  service,  was  retained  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sixth  Central  District. 
Any  change  in  its  management  would  have  been  an  error.  Mr.  Wallick  was 
born  in  Tuscarora  Valley,  Juniata  county.  Pa.  In  1851  he  entered  telegraph 
service  at  Wooster,  O.,  under  General  Eckert.  In  July,  1852,  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Wade  line  office  in  Indianapolis,  and  nursed  it  until  its  decease. 
He  then  became  Manager  of  the  office  of  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  Tele- 
graph Company  there,  until  October,  1856,  when  it  was  swallowed  by  the 
Western  Union  Company.  Wisely  estimating  the  value  of  the  incumbent,  Mr. 
Wallick  was  left  in  charge.  So  faithfully,  indeed,  did  Mr.  Wallick  guard  the 
interests  of  his  new  masters  that,  on  January  i,  1864,  he  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Seventh,  now  the  Sixth,  Central  Division,  with  headquarters  at 
Indianapolis.     The  Company  has  no  more  worthy  or  devoted  officer. 

The  District  comprises  portions  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan, 
contains  533  offices,  with  721  employees,  and  covers  6,000  miles  of  poles  and 
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19,000  miles  of  wire,  which  Mr,  Wallick  administers  with  great  judgment  and 
fidelity.  Mr.  Wallick  constructed  the  Telephone  Exchanges  of  Indianapolis, 
Evansville,  Lafayette  and  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  has  been  connected  with  most 
of  the  Telephone  Companies  now  united  under  the  Central  Union  Telephone 
Company,  operating  140  Exchanges  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUinois  and  Iowa,  and  of 
which  he  is  a  Director.  No  man  has  more  fully  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
Company.     He  is  surrounded  by  men  long  and  well  known.     J.  W.  Chapin, 


John    F.    Wallick. 

Indianapolis ;  H.  E.  Doolittle,  Lafayette  ;  E.  L.  Norcross,  Terre  Haute  ;  J.  H. 
Kiersted,  Indianapolis  ;  and  N.  M.  Booth,  Evansville,  still  live,  green  and  flour- 
ishing. 

The  Seventh  Central  District 
covers  a  territory  largely  located  in  Ohio,  but  extending  into  Indiana,  Illinois, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania,  covering  20,000  miles  of 
wire,  522  offices,  and  a  staff  of  910.  It  sends  about  100,000  messages  and 
4,000,000  press  words  monthly.  It  is  a  region  where  the  telegraph  early  de- 
veloped itself,  and  among  the  quickest  to  perceive  its  value.  It  was  long  under 
the  care  of  Superintendent  G.  T.  Williams,  a  man  of  great  purity  of  character 
and  excellence,  who  afterwards  became  connected  with  the  lines  of  the  Nickel 
Plate  R.  R.     It  is  now  under  the  management  of  Mr.  I.  N.  Miller,  a  wideawake 
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and  energetic  gentleman,  who  has  proven  himself  eminently  worthy  of  his  trust. 
A  capital  operator,  a  well  read  and  shrewd  electrician,  with  excellent  business 
qualities,  and  carrying  a  cheerful  and  stimulating  presence,  Mr.  Miller  keeps 
his  District  in  loyal  and  healthy  discipline. 

A  MONTH'S  RECEIPTS  IN  1849. 

Louisville 1380.37  r  Columbus 340.93 

Madison 152.84  Zanesville 92.55 

Cincinnati i497-4i  1  Wheeling .    .        ..    302.38 

Dayton   166.21  |  Pittsburg 1241.47 

Isaac  N.  Miller  was  born  Sept.  25th,  1846,  near  Hanover,  O.     Some  years 
afterwards  the  family  removed  to  Martnisville,  in  the  region  where  John  Morgan 


Isaac    Newton    Miller. 

was  making  it  hot  by  his  famous  raids.  Inspired  by  fear,  and  to  guard  against 
surprise,  it  was  determined  to  open  a  telegraph  office.  To  secure  this,  young 
Miller,  then  a  mere  lad,  raised  money  by  subscription,  bought  the  machinery, 
secured  the  opening  of  an  office  in  the  station  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad  Company,  and  after  a  diligent  practice  with  the  key,  of  exactly  28  days, 
became  operator  for  the  Railroad  Company — serving  it  well  and  successfully. 
In  1866,  he  became  manager  at  Athens,  and  soon  afterwards  of  the  office  at 
Chillicothe,  O.,  where  he  was  speedily  appointed  chief  operator  of  the  telegraph 
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line  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  and  of  which  he  became  Superin- 
tendent in  1868. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Miller  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  American  Union 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  and  showed  great  energy  in  extend- 
ing the  lines  of  that  Company  on  important  railroad  routes.  This  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment of  the  Seventh  Western  Union  Central  District. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been,  throughout  his  whole  active  life,  an  earnest  student  of 
scientific  works  bearing  on  electricity,  and  is  a  well  posted  electrician.  This  he 
has  occasionally  shown  by  very  lively  articles  on  electrical  subjects,  which  are 
clear,  positive  and  vigorous.  He  is  a  good  example  of  an  earnest  man  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  his  abilities  and  opportunity. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Hancock  Convention  in  Cincinnati,  in  1880,  Mr- 
Miller  was  Superintendent  of  the  American  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  by  both  Companies  to  telegraph  the  result 
to  New  York.  Mr.  Miller  entered  with  spirit  into  the  contest.  The  American 
Union  report  of  the  nominations  was  the  first  received.  There  was  a  tall  feather 
on  Mr.  Miller's  bonnet  when  the  result  was  known.  It  is  all  in  the  family  now, 
of  course,  but  it  has  been  wickedly  suggested  (but  without  truth)  that  the  victory 
was  secured  by  a  repairer  stupidly  mistaking  a  Western  Union  wire  for  his  own. 


On  May  7,  1881,  the  Western  Union  Company  assumed  the  management  of 
the  lines  of  the  associated  Wisconsin  State,  and  Minnesota  State  Telegraph  Com- 
panies, pioneer  lines  built  under  C.  C.  Sholes,  and  known  as  the 

Northwestern  Telegraph  Company. 

On  February  3,  1 871,  a  contract  of  alliance  had  been  executed  to  secure  an 
equal  arrangement  of  tariffs  and  a  general  expediting  of  business.  But  this  was 
unsatisfactory.  It  involved  much  labor  and  separate  accounting.  Independent 
of  this,  however,  there  was  a  vast  and  growing  region,  towards  which  there  was 
trending  a  swelling  population  of  hardy  and  energetic  men,  which  lay  beyond 
the  lines  of  the  Northwestern  Company,  and  which  was  too  valuable  and  too 
vast  to  leave  to  the  development  of  others.  A  proposition,  therefore,  to  work  the 
lines  of  the  Northwestern  Telegraph  Company  as  its  own,  on  fixed  annual 
payments,  was  made  by  the  Western  Union  Company.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  union  was  consummated  July  i,  1881. 

In  1 87 1,  the  capital  of  the  Northwestern  Telegraph  Company  was  $1,500,000, 
By  various  accretions  of  property  this  capital  had  been  enlarged  to  $2,500,000. 
On  this  increased  capital,  the  Western  Telegraph  Union  Company  agreed  to  pay. 
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as  the  consideration  of  the  union  thus  affected,  for  the  first  year  4  per  cent. ;  for 
the  second  year,  4)4  per  cent. ;  and,  thereafter,  an  annual  increase  of  one-eighth 
per  cent,  per  year,  until  the  whole  annual  payment  reached  six  per  cent.,  and  at 
that  limit  thenceforth,  to  remain  until  the  expiration  of  99  years,  from  July  i,  1881. 
The  Western  Union  Company  also  agreed  to  assume  the  payment  of  the  princi- 
pal and  interest  of  $1,180,000  of  bonds  issued,  and  responsibility  for  all  of  its 
contracts  and  rents. 

The  property  thus  brought  under  Western  Union  management  was  con- 
stituted the  Eighth  Central  District,  and  placed  under  the  special  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  I.  McMichael,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  this  alliance,  an  active  construction  and 
extension  of  lines  was  commenced  on  the  lines  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  other  leading  rail- 
roads, until  the  mileage  of  property  in  the  District  was  increased  from  8,882 
miles  of  poles,  Dec.  31,  1881,  to  13,269,  Dec.  31,  1884,  and  the  mileage  of  wire 
from  16,723  to  32,483  miles.  The  lines  of  the  District  now  extend  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  enter,  more  or  less  extensively,  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Dakota,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, Oregon  and  Illinois.  A  large  increase  of  business  has  been  the  result, 
and  which  seems  destined  within  a  very  few  years  to  become  increasingly  vast 
and  productive. 

Isaac  McMichae',  to  whom  this  large  and  important  field  was  confided,  was  born  in  Brantford,  On- 
tario, Jan.  7.  1840,  and  in  1856  entered  the  service  of  the  Brantford  and  Goderich  Railroad  Telegraph. 
In  i860  he  served  at  Piqua,  O.,  going  from  thence,  in  the  year  following,  to  enter  the  United  States  mil- 
itary service  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Except  two  short  intervals,  during  which  he  took  charge  of  the  office 
of  the  Missouri  and  Western  Telegraph  Company  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  he  remained  in  military 
service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  Military  Telegraph  service  he  was  connected  with  the  corps 
successively  of  Maj.  Geo.  H.  Smith,  Capt.  T.  B.  A.  David  and  Col.  R.  C.  Clowry.  His  early  duties 
were  in  the  field  as  operator  for  Generals  Fremont  and  Pope  in  Central  Missouri,  and  afterwards  in  St. 
Louis,  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  McMichael  entered  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, at  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  at  which  latter  post  he  was,  in  1869,  appointed  chief  operator  and 
in  1870  chief  clerk  to  Superintendent  Clowry,  who,  in  1874,  appointed  him  as  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  Second  Central  District.  On  the  formation  of  the  Eighth  Central  District,  July  i,  1881,  now  ex- 
tending from  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  to  Puget  Sound,  enclosing  13,269  miles  of  poles,  and 
32,483  miles  of  wire,  Mr.  McMichael  was  appointed  Superintendent.  No  higher  proof  could  be  given 
of  the  estimate  formed  of  his  energy  and  ability,  as  well  of  his  prudence  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  McMichael  has  the  good  fortune  to  have,  as  Superintendent  of  Construction,  G.  W.  Gulick,  a  man 
of  push,  of  sterling  good  sense,  of  big  heart  and  experience.  Dennis  Doren  says,  "  Gulick  is  a  man  to 
swear  by— a  splendid  fellow."  He  is  also  aided  by  the  good  will,  co-operation  and  intelligence  of  the 
Railroad  Telegraph  Superintendents  in  his  large  District.  Among  these  are  H.  C.  Hope,  Superintend- 
ent Chic.  &  St.  Paul,  M.  &  O.  R.  R.  ;  E.  G.  Russell,  Supt.  Minn.  &  St.  Louis ;  H.  C.  Reed,  Supt.  Mil. 
Lake  Shore  &  Western  ;  F.  D.  Tucker,  Supt.  Mil.  &  Northern  ;  J.  H.  Keefe,  Supt.  St.  Paul  &  Duluth. 
The  lively  man  who  has  charge  of  the  lightning  of  the  District,  is  Isaac  Rea,  who  keeps  his  fires  ever 
burning. 
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In  recognition  of  his  ability,  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  their  regular 
meeting,  October  14th,  1885,  unanimously  elected  Col.  dowry  Vice-President. 
This  meant  the  establishment  of  an  executive  center  for  the  vast  regions  of 
the  West.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  map  to  see  the  wide  sweep  of 
this  jurisdiction,  its  necessity  and  its  honor.  Chicago  is  fast  becoming  the 
great  center  of  a  vast  Western  empire. 

The  organization  of  the  W.  Union  Company's  force  at  Chicago  is  as 
follows  ; 

COL.  ROBERT  C.  CLOWRY, 
Vice-President  and  General  Superintendent. 

S.  C.  MASON,  Chief  Clerk  to  V.-P.  C.  H.  '&\iMlA-^VJ&,  Assistant  Electrician. 

F.  H.  TUBES,  District  Superintendent.  JOSEPH  UHRIG,  Chief  Clerk. 

G.  W.   FELTON,  Business  Manager. 

W.  G.  FRASER,  Chief  Delivery  Clerk.  R.  W.  CHAPMAN,  Chief  Bookkeeper. 

M.  C.  BRISTOL,  Superintendent  Construction.  C.  H.  BRISTOL,  Asst.  Superintendent. 

J.  H.  DICKENSON,  Keeper  of  Stores. 

W.  J.  LLOYD,  Manager  of  Board  of  Trade  Offices. 

JOHN  McROBIE,  Manager  Mutual  Union  Offices. 

C.  W.  JONES,  Superintendent  City  Lines  and  Branch  Offices. 

Operating  Department, 

A.  J.  MERENESS,  ^/a«a^^r.  D.  S.  ANDERSON,  Assistant  Manager. 

C.  H.  KELLY  AND  W.  R,  HOLLIGAN,  Wire  Chiefs. 

Assistant   IVire  Chiefs. 

S.  O.  BRACKEN,  E.  STEPHENS,  V.  T.  KISSINGER, 

C.  J.  BARCLAY,  F.  RICHARDSON,  J.  D.  CONGDON, 

L.  C.  SPRINGER,  G.  N.  WILLIS. 

Cliiefs  of  Divisions. 
J.  M.  KEMP,  E.  DORVAL,  J.  CRAWFORD, 

H.  S.  CONVERSE,  F.  L.  JACOBS,  J.  T.  STEVELY. 

S.  H.  STRUDWICK,  Manager  VVIieatstone. 

Night  Service. 

G.  D.  THOMPSON,  Chief.  A.  G.  DRAKE,  Assistant. 

L.  K.  WHITCOMB,   Traffic  Cfiief 

A.  G.  WOOD,  Manager  Gold  and  Stock  Department. 

JOSEPH  S.  ROBINSON,  Repair  Cfiief. 


Number  of  Branch  Offices  in  Chicago,  175  Names  on  Pay  Roll,  992 
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M.  C.  Bristol,  Superintendent  of  Construction,  is  well  known.  He  entered 
the  W.  Union  service  April  15,  1861,  under  Mr.  D.  Doren,  as  laborer  in  a  con- 
struction party.  On  Jan.  i,  1862,  he  entered  the  military  telegraph  service, 
serving  under  Mr.  Doren,  until  summoned  home  by  the  illness  of  his  father — 
long  well  known  as  Superintendent  of  Construction,  under  Gen.  Stager — who 
died  Jan.  28,  1864.  Mr.  Bristol  was  appointed  successor  to  his  father,  and, 
January  17,  1880,  was  appointed  to  his  present  distinguished  place  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Construction  for  the  Central  Division,  a  post  of  great  importance, 
labor  and  responsibility.  Mr.  Bristol  is  well  known  as  a  man  of  unusual  execu- 
tive ability,  of  strong  sense  and  clear  judgment,  on  whom  great  and  merited 
reliance  is  always  placed. 

In  the  Central  Division,  20,700  Morse  sounders  are  employed  ;  219  of  the  old 
style  recorders  for  receiving  messages,  as  at  first,  on  paper  ;  124  quadruplex  and 
121  duplex  sets  of  machinery  ;  179  repeaters  and  320  stock  printers.  The  main 
circuits  are  supplied  from  136,731  cells  of  callaud  battery,  and  the  local  circuits 
by  36,247  cells.     Its  quadruplex  circuits  are  numerous  and  efficient. 

The  Division  originates  15,000,000  messages,  and  receives  150,000,000  words 
per  annum  for  the  press.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  classified  as  reconstruction 
and  repairs,  averaged,  for  1884,  $1.28  per  mile  of  wire,  which  indicates  a  high  con- 
dition of  the  property.  Number  of  offices,  8,203.  Pole  mileage,  87,1 17.  Galvan- 
ized wire,  219,549;  plain  wire,  17,220  ;  in  cables,  316  miles. 

The  existence  of  so  many  miles  of  plain  wire  is  due  to  the  preservative  quality 
of  much  of  the  Western  climate,  which,  in  many  places,  renders  decay  almost 
imperceptible,  and  has  made  unnecessary  the  introduction  of  the  zinc  covered 
wires  now  in  so  general  use. 

The  staff  numbers— Males 9,086 

Females 524 

Total 9,609 

Of  the  8,203  offices  in  the  Central  Division,  7,187  are  railroad  offices  receiving 
commercial  business,  on  well  defined  contracts  with  the  Western  Union  Co.,  and 
under  its  general  rules.  Of  distinctly  Western  Union  offices,  apart  from  the  rail- 
roads, there  are  1,016.  Nothing  can  more  forcibly  show  the  identification  of 
the  telegraph  with  railroad  interests  and  management.  It  explains  Mr.  Gould's 
assertion,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  when  first  made,  that,  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  railroads,  the  telegraph,  as  a  business  and  industry,  has  no 
basis  of  money  value. 
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The    Eastern    Division. 

The  Eastern  Division  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  contains  154,000 
miles  of  wire  and  34,000  miles  of  pole  line  in  the  most  densely  populated  region 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  which  the  demand  for  the  telegraph  has  ever  been 
the  most  capricious  and  exacting.  It  includes  nearly  5,000  offices,  with  7,400 
employes,  and  extends  from  Washington,  the  Ohio  State  line,  and  Lake  Erie, 
to  the  most  easterly  shore  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  originates  monthly  1,500,000 
messages,  and  to  the  Press  sends  80,000,000  words  a  year.  It  is  an  immense 
industry,  enters  into  all  the  activities  of  the  people,  and  demands  the  highest 
character  and  the  noblest  ambition  to  make  its  administration  worthy  of  its 
enormous  power  and  possibilities. 

The  influence  of  character  in  the  adminstration  of  a  trust  of  this  nature  can- 
not be  questioned.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  personal  intercourse  once 
possible  between  the  directing  manager  and  the  men  who  finger  the  key  has 
long  ceased.  The  General  Superintendent  is  largely  a  local  officer.  He  has 
no  time  to  inspect  his  men.  He  has  to  leave  all  intercourse  with  the  rank  and 
file  to  the  District  Superintendents.  Yet  they  are  also  so  occupied  with  cor- 
respondence and  clerical  work,  with  appHcations  and  resignations,  with  com- 
plaints of  service  and  damages  of  structure,  with  examination  of  bills  and 
requisitions  for  money,  that  they  come  little  nearer  the  message  sender  than 
their  superior.  It  thus  happens,  and  it  is  a  weak  point  in  the  system,  that 
operators  have  to  perform  their  duties  to  the  company  and  to  the  public,  manip- 
ulating messages  on  which  often  so  much  of  human  happiness  or  personal  success 
depends,  rarely  seeing  the  face  of  the  man  who  stands  sponser  for  him.  What 
advantage  then  can  character,  as  distinguished  from  mere  skill,  be  to  a  chief 
officer  in  the  actual  transmission  and  delivery  of  messages  ?  Very  much.  Herein 
lies  one  of  the  mysterious  forces  which  control  and  animate  human  will.  The 
head  of  an  army  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  army  itself,  although  he  directs  its 
movements  from  his  tent  and  is  unseen.  He  is  soon  known.  He  cannot  give 
an  order,  but  character  gleams  behind  the  word.  Every  movement  of  a  regi- 
ment, every  placing  of  a  piquet  guard,  intimates  in  some  subtle  way  the  nature 
of  the  man  who  directs.  Equally  so  is  it  in  the  management  of  the  telegraph, 
and  of  as  much  consequent  importance.  When  a  river  can  be  kept  pure  by 
the  rill  which  trickles  from  the  mountain's  brow,  it  is  a  vast  service  to  the 
valleys  which  it  goes  to  bloom.     It  is  not  claiming  unusual  wisdom  when  it  is 
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asserted  that  the  power  of  the  telegraph  as  the  medium  of  human  intercourse  in 
all  its  growing  forms,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  character,  intelligence, 
energy  and  prudence  of  the  men  who  direct  it.  Telegraph  history  is  more  a 
stor>'  of  men  than  of  wires.  Some  of  the  very  features  which  indicate  personal 
refinement  touch  telegraphic  administration.  The  perfection  of  the  telegraph, 
as  a  mere  physical  structure,  is  that  which  marks  the  perfection  of  polite  con- 
versation, the  absolute  absence  of  interruption.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  fine 
instincts  of  a  good  man  regulate  his  ordinary  life  and  labor,  and  how  other 
natures  are  assimilated  and  affected  thereby. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  consolidated  companies  much  care  was  taken  in 
the  appointments  of  the  heads  of  departments.  The  office  of  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Eastern  Division,  embracing,  as  it  did,  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government  and  the  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  their  inland 
affiliations  and  transatlantic  commerce,  required  a  man  of  peculiarly  wide- 
awake, prompt,  instinctive  perceptions  and  ability,  a  man  who  could  be  trusted 
to  act  when  consultation  might  hinder,  or  be  impossible.  After  some  necessary 
delay  caused  by  the  delicacy  of  changing  these  great  trusts,  Mr.  Charles  A- 
Tinker,  then  acting  as  assistant  to  the  General  Manager,  who  during  many 
years  had  been  known  for  his  tact,  promptness  and  ability,  and  who  carried 
about  with  him  much  sunshine  in  his  nature,  was  appointed  General  Superin- 
tendent. 

Charles  Almerin  Tinker  was  born  at  Chelsea,  Vt.,  January  8th,  1838.  He 
became  office  boy  in  1852,  of  the  Vermont  &  Boston  Bain  Company's  office  at 
Northfield,  of  which  J.  Elhot  Smith,  now  (1885)  Superintendent  of  the  N.  York 
City  Fire  Alarm  Telegraphs,  was  manager,  and  whom  he  soon  after  succeeded. 
In  1855  he  was  transferred  to  Boston,  where,  learning  the  Morse  system,  he 
became  operator  for  the  Cape  Cod  Co.  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  But 
Boston  to  Cape  Cod  was  too  small  a  sphere  for  him.  In  January,  1857,  he 
started  for  the  great  West,  found  service  in  Chicago  in  the  office  of  the  Caton 
lines,  under  Supt.  E.  D.  L.  Sweet,  and  soon  after  became  manager  of  the 
Illinois  &  Mississippi  Co.'s  office  at  Pekin,  111.  The  office  was  in  the  Tazewell 
House,  where  during  Court  week  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  guests. 
Here  a  delightful  and  characteristic  intimacy  began  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  boy  operator,  which  was  in  after  years  renewed  with  almost  affectionate 
pleasure  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  where,  during  the  whole  of  the 
anxious  period  of  the  war.  President  Lincoln  was  an  almost  daily,  and  always 
welcome  visitor.  In  the  Summer  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Tinker  returned  to 
Chicago  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  R.  R,  Co.,  and 
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two  years  afterward  that  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  R.  R.  Co.  as  book- 
keeper and  operator.  Here  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  soldiering,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Light  Guard.  In  the  same  year  he  left  Chicago  and 
entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Telegraph  Service  in  the  War  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  almost  immediately  ordered  to  service  in  the  field,  under  Gen. 
Banks,  and  opened  the  Military  office  at  Poolsville,  Md.,  the  day  succeeding  the 
battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  He  performed  similar  service  under  Gen.  Wadsworth  at 
Upton  Hill,  where  he  was  selected  as  one  of  eight  operators  to  serve  under  Gen. 
McLellan  on  the  steamer  "Commodore,"  and  afterwards  in  the  army  head- 
quarters in  front  of  Yorktown  and  Richmond.  In  this  service  he  lost  his  health 
and  returned  to  Vermont.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  by  the  then  Major 
Eckert  to  the  responsible  post  of  cypher  operator  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  having  for  associates  D.  H.  Bates  and  A.  B.  Chandler.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  appointed  Manager  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  Telegraph  Service  in  the  War  Department  until  it  closed.  He  then 
succeeded  D.  H.  Bates  as  Manager  of  the  W.  Union  Washington  office,  serving 
therein  until  January,  1872,  when  he  became  Superintendent  of  Telegraph  and 
General  Train  Despatcher  of  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  at  St.  Albans, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  lines  of  the  W.  Union  and  Montreal  Telegraph 
Companies  on  that  railway  system. 

In  1875  Mr.  Tinker  was  called  from  his  work  at  St.  Albans  to  return  again 
to  Chicago,  where  he  was  appointed  General  Superintendent  of  the  Pacific 
Division  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.  Into  this  service  he  threw 
himself  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  and  for  four  years  directed  his  department 
with  shrewdness,  perseverance  and  success.  In  1879,  however,  the  A.  &  P. 
Company  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Western  Union  Co.  when  he  resigned, 
and  accepted  the  management  of  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Co.,  which,  under  the  lead  of  President  Robert  H.  Garrett,  aspired  to  a  larger 
field  for  its  telegraphic  work.  On  his  appointment  he  was  directed  to  enter 
upon  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  territory  with  the  design  of  ultimately 
prosecuting  a  general  telegraph  business.  It  was  through  the  American 
Union  lines  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company's  lines  first  secured  con- 
nection with  New  York,  and  which  threw  Mr.  Tinker  into  such  relations  with 
Mr.  Gould,  the  projector  of  that  Company,  that  Mr.  Tinker,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  D.  H.  Bates,  became  with  Mr.  Gould,  the  incorporators  of  the  American 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  received  from  Mr.  Gould  a  check  for  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  for  his  subscription  to  its  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Gould  forgot  afterwards  (in  a  legal  way)  when  placed  on  the  witness 
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stand,  in  one  of  the  many  suits  which  followed  the  various  movements  of  this 
stirring  period  of  telegraphic  history,  the  exact  amount  of  this  check,  its  size 
not  leaving  any  distinct  impression  on  his  mind.  But  Mr.  Tinker  has  a  very 
■vivid  impression,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  effaced,  that  once,  in  his  life,  he  was 
two  and  a  half  times  a  millionaire. 

In  1 88 1,  when  Gen.  Eckert  became  General  Manager,  of  the  W.  Union  Tel. 
Co.,  Mr.  Tinker  became  his  aid.  His  value  as  an  officer  became  soon  apparent. 
It  led  to  his  appointment,  February  i,  1882,  as  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Division,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  For  this  appointment  he 
has  proven  himself  admirably  quahfied.  With  much  natural  vigor,  he  is 
possessed  of  quick  reflective  faculties  and  decisiveness  of  judgment,  which  the 
peculiar  duties  of  such  a  post  render  valuable.  To  this  he  unites  fine  social 
qualities  and  a  hopeful  nature,  which  invites  confidence  and  inspires  trust. 

Mr.  Tinker  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  an  office  assistant  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Schram,  who  entered  the  service  at  Adams,  N.  Y., 
in  1854,  and  who  has  been  long  and  well  known  everywhere  as  an  able  tele- 
grapher. To  Mr.  Schram  is  given  general  charge  of  Division  Accounts, 
complaints  and  routine  official  service,  with  Mr.  George  Roehm  as  an  assistant 
in  the  examination  of  accounts.  Mr.  George  F.  Fagan  is  the  skilled  stenographer 
of  the  department. 

The  Eastern  Division  is  divided  into  eight  Districts,  each  under  charge  of  a 
man  of  experience,  vim  and  discretion.  The  nature  of  the  business,  its  sharp 
necessities,  the  need  of  almost  sleepless  watchfulness,  render  the  appointment 
of  these  subordinate  officers  a  work  of  care  and  responsibility.  They  are 
intrusted  with  the  employment  of  all  operators ;  with  the  arrangement  and  use 
of  the  wires ;  to  a  large  extent  with  all  conflicts  with  the  public ;  with 
the  operation  of  railroad  co-operative  contracts  ;  with  the  actual  service  of  the 
telegraph  in  all  its  public  uses.  All  these  duties,  added  to  the  preservation  of 
the  outside  structure,  new  constructions,  reconstruction  and  repairs,  the  sugges- 
tions expected  of  them,  of  helps  to  growth,  and  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of 
the  service,  render  the  office  of  District  Superintendent  one  of  the  first  import- 
ance. 

The  First  Eastern  District. 

The  First  District  of  the  Eastern  Division  is  in  many  respects,  the  most 
important  of  any.  It  comprises  the  great  central  office  in  N.  York,  with  over 
1,000  wires  issuing  from  its  windows,  150  City  branch  offices,  365  cables  in  the 
adjoining  and  other  rivers,  80,728  feet  of  pneumatic  tube,  and  territory  com- 
prising  nearly   38,000   miles   of   wire   in    the  States  of  N.  York,  Connecticut, 
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Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  This  important 
District  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Walter  C.  Humstone,  a  man 
of  force,  and  much  natural  executive  talent,  who  has  given  evidence  of  adapta- 
tion to  his  responsible  post,  and  has  rapidly  risen  from  the  humblest  position. 
The  most  efficient  officers  have  been  those  who  have  risen  to  command  through 
faithful  subordinate  service. 

Walter  Coutant  Humstone  was  born  in  Esopus,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  York,  June  i, 
1849.  He  entered  the  service  in  1862  as  messenger  boy  at  Poughkeepsie,  and, 
although  only  in  his  15th  year,  became,  in  1864,  night  operator  at  that  office. 
In  1867  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  night  service  of  the  Hudson  River  R.  R. 
Company's  office  at  30th  St.,  N.  York,  and  in  1869  became  Manager  of  the  W. 
Union  Company's  office  in  Brooklyn. 

In  1870  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Co.,  in  which  he 
attracted  notice  by  his  ready  talent  and  activity.  During  the  contest  with  the 
Franklin  Teleg.  Co.,  Marshall  O.  Roberts  was  appointed  Receiver  of  that  Com- 
pany, but,  declining  to  serve,  Mr.  Humstone  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  and 
performed   his    duties   so   energetically   that    his    receivership  ended  in  a  few 
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months.  He  then  became  successively  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
N.  York  State  Districts  of  the  A.  &  P.  Company  until  1875,  when  he  was 
appointed  Manager  of  the  lines  of  that  Company,  west  of  Buffalo,  with  head- 
quarters  at   Chicago,    and    became    General  Superintendent  in  1879.     At  the 
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close  of  the  following  year  he  received  practical  testimony  to  his  ability  and 
discretion  by  the  appointment  to  Spscial  Service,  under  Gen.  Eckert,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Cable  Co.  in  Europe,  and  to  other  important  service  in 
America,  all  of  which  he  rendered  with  gratifying  prudence,  industry  and 
success. 

The  First  Eastern  District  contains  1,136  offices,  with  a  staff  of  2,640 
employes,  exclusive  of  the  delivery  service  of  N.  York,  equal  to  350  more. 

The  management  of  the  office  in  N.  York  alone,  is  worthy  of,  and  has  ap- 
pointed to  it  a  man  of  first  rate  ability.  This  office  is  minutely  described 
hereafter.  The  work  in  it  is  incessant,  day  and  night,  and  knows  no  holiday, 
or  Sabbath,  or  rest,  except  to  a  limitation  of  the  force  when  business  relaxes. 
Connection  with  the  round  world  makes  the  telegraph  service  like  death,  which 
has  "  all  seasons  for  its  own."  Day  and  night  cease  to  have  meaning  when 
midnight  telegraphs  to  high  noon,  and  the  twilight  of  England  whispers  to  the 
sunset  of  Japan. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  duties  of  the  Dist.  Supt.  is  the  care  of  the 
numerous  cables  in  the  East  and  Hudson  Rivers,  connected  with  the  Southern, 
Western  and  Eastern  through  wires.  Under  the  Hudson  River  at  N.  York  are 
35  cables,  inclosing,  in  all,  237  conductors ;  in  the  East  River  are  8  cables, 
with  44  conductors;  under  the  Harlem  River  are  23  cables  inclosing  123 
conductors — in  all  404  conductors.  There  are  also  33  cables  under  the  Hack- 
ensack  River;  25  under  the  Passaic;  6  under  the  Raritan;  2  at  West  Point;  2  at 
Newburg;  6  at  Albany — making  a  total  of  140  cables  and  752  conductors.  A 
gang  of  8  men  and  the  Company's  steamer  "William  Orton  "  are  constantly 
employed  in  this  special  service.  The  cables  are  chiefly  of  English  manu- 
facture, and  the  wires  insulated  with  English  Gutta  Percha.  So  admirably 
perfect  are  they  that  they  present  no  appreciable  resistance  to  the  long  circuits 
west  and  south  to  which  they  are  connected. 

Eighty-six  men  are  constantly  employed  on  general  repairs  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Humstone  has,  as  Assistant  Superintendent,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Erwin,  a  man 
of  fine  ability,  who  entered  the  service  of  the  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.,  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  in 
1861  ;  of  the  Atlantic  &  Ohio  Co.,  Philadelphia,  January,  1864,  and  of  the  W. 
Union  Co.  at  Camden  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  1866-7.  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  Manager  of  the  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Co.,  under  Supt.  David  McCargo, 
and  of  the  W.  Union  Co.  as  Assistant  Supt.  of  the  First  District  in  1880.  Mr. 
Erwin's  duties  are  largely  connected  with  the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  the 
offices  and  the  examination  of  applicants  for  service.  He  renders  his  district 
a  service  of  the  highest  value  by  frequent  visitation  of  its  offices,  and  thus 
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maintaining  personal  intercourse  with  its  working  force.  His  natural  kindness 
and  courtesy  make  him  always  welcome,  and  he  gives  to  his  work  fidelity, 
patience  and  zeal. 

Several  of  Mr.  Humstone's  staff  have  given  long  and  valuable  service.  Chief 
Clerk  J.  J.  Barry,  Herbert  Smith,  James  Doig  and  W.  Gilbert  Tintle,  employed 
on  various  departments  of  routine  work,  have  been  in  service  since  1870.  Miss 
S.  E.  Martin  and  Miss  Addie  Tumbull,  check  error  and  requisition  clerks,  of 
more  recent  appointment,  are  valuable  aids.  The  sen-ice  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment is  constant,  minute,  exacting. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Humstone,  he  has  in  charge  of  his  outside  line  service 
men  of  faithful  character  and  experience.  A.  J.  Brown,  Foreman,  N.  York  ; 
George  C.  Thompson,  Albany;  J.  McColiff,  Providence;  Edward  Fox,  New 
Haven,  and  A.  Kline,  foreman  of  the  cable  gang,  N.  York,  are  all  accustomed 
to  the  direction  of  labor,  and  do  skillful  and  conscientious  work. 

Mr.  Humstone  is  also  aided  in  his  duties  by  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
Geo.  H.  Grace,  Tel.  Supt.,  N.  Jersey  Central  Railroad  ;  S.  K.  Rupley,  of  the 
Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co. ;  D.  Waldron,  of  the  Harlem  ;  J.  W.  Burdick,  of  the 
Del.,  Hudson  &  Canal  Co. ;  C.  E.  Topping,  of  the  Long  Island  R.  R.  Co. ;  and 
L  W.  Lattig,  Telegraph  Superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co. 

Staff  of  the  First  District. 

Males 2,302 

Females,  Operators 285 

Female  Clerks 20 

"        Messengers 33         2,640 


Second  Eastern  District. 

The  territory  of  the  Second  District  is  composed  of  the  British  Provinces  of 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  with  just  enough  of  Maine  to 
connect  them  with  the  United  States.  It  contains  7,200  miles  of  wire,  chiefly 
borne  on  stout  cedar  poles,  and  erected  with  great  care.  Aside  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Provinces,  these  lines  form  the  important  highway  to  the  landing 
places  of  the  Atlantic  cables,  and  demand  not  only  structures  of  great  strength, 
but  thorough  and  conscientious  care  and  patrol.  Part  of  these  structures  are 
erected  over  very  long  regions  almost  destitute  of  population,  requiring  a  corps 
of  faithful  men,under  rig^d  rules  for  constant  inspection  and  patrol. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Clinch,  to  whom,  during  many  years,  this  important  district 
has  been  assigned,  was  born  in  St.  George,  New  Brunswick,  June  7,  1827.  His 
father,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  was  its  first  settler. 
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Mr.  Clinch  became  operator  at  Miramichi  in  1851,  but  was,  in  1853,  trans- 
ferred to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  as  manager.  In  1867,  after  the  general  consolidation 
of  the  principal  companies,  Mr.  Clinch  was  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of 
the  lines  in  New  Brunswick,  and,  in  1870,  the  two  Districts  were  united. 


Robert  T  .  Clinch. 
Mr.  Clinch  stands  very  high  in  St.  John  as  a  citizen.  He  is  Warden  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  St.  John,  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Canada, 
which  not  long  since  elected  him  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  Episcopal 
churches  of  the  United  States.  Of  much  natural  refinement,  warmth  of  heart 
and  dignity  of  character,  he  has  secured  a  wide  circle  of  devoted  friends. 


The  Third  Eastern  District  was  placed  under  Mr.  Thomas  Roche,  a  man  of 
much  intelligence,  energy  and  ability.  Mr.  Roche  was  at  one  time  operator  on 
the  Ogdensburgh  Railroad,  and  was  noted  for  his  skill  and  for  his  unusual 
ability  in  the  management  of  trains.  During  the  war  he  was  attached  to  the 
United  States  Military  Telegraph  Department  of  the  South,  and  did  gallant 
Service  in  the  army  movements  around  Charleston  and  Wilmington. 
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The  Third  District  is  only  second  to  the  first  in  importance,  Boston  and  the 
cities  of  New  England  always  having  made  large  use  of  the  telegraph,  en- 
couraged opposition,  and  exacted  a  cheap  and  prompt  service.  In  connection 
with  the  fourth  district  it  contains  8,392  miles  of  pole  line  and  24,743  of  wire. 
These  lines  are  entirely  built  of  cedar  and  chestnut.  3,000  miles  of  No.  6  and 
No.  4  iron  wire  are  used  in  duplex  and  quadruplex  circuits.  The  district 
originates  250,000  messages  monthly,  and  receives  10,000,000  words  of  Press 
matter  per  annum.  The  service  between  Boston  and  New  York  is  large, 
crowded  into  a  narrow  limit  of  time  daily,  and  exacting.  The  District  enters 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  N.  Hampshire  and 
Maine. 

Mr.  Roche  is  fortunate  in  having  as  chiefs  of  construction  in  his  District 
Jerry  McColiff,  at  Providence,  and  James  Plaisted  at  Portland,  Me.  Few 
know  how  much  the  efficiency  of  the  telegraph  depends  on  the  devotion  of  the 
men  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  outside  struc- 
tures. They  rest  at  night  like  the  horses  of  the  Fire  Department,  with  their 
harness  on,  ready  for  service.  They  are  the  men,  who,  when  the  storms 
come,  watch  the  damages  done,  and  by  skillful  and  alert  methods  repair 
them,  as  if  the  property  was  their  own.  Both  Mr.  McColiff  and  Mr.  Plaisted 
have  had  long  experience,  are  inteUigent  and  well  informed  men,  and  thoroughly 
trustworthy.  Other  good  men  acting  as  foremen  are  J.  N.  Landon,  E.  Hebb, 
J.  Libby,  and  J.  H.  Quienan. 


Fourth  Eastern  District. 
The  Fourth  District  was  assigned  to  its  time  honored  Superintendent, 
G.  W.  Gates,  a  man  universally  honored  and  beloved.  He  accepted  the  trust 
under  the  pressure  of  duty.  But  he  longed  for  retirement,  and  for  which  he 
had  been  long  amply  provided.  He  had  given  the  telegraph  some  of  his  best 
years,  and  amid  the  sharp  contests  among  the  companies  for  telegraphic  su- 
premacy, felt  that  the  territor}^  he  had  so  long  controlled  should  be  in  younger 
hands.  On  Sept.  17,  1883,  therefore,  he  addressed  the  General  Superintendent 
as  follows  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

The  daily  increasing  consciousness  that  I  have  passed  my  days  of  usefulness  in  the  position 
I  have  the  honor  to  occupy,  prompts  me  now  to  ask  that  you  accept  this  my  resignation  of  the  Super- 
intendency  of  the  Fourth  District.  My  long  connection  with  the  service  ;  love,  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  management,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  cause  deep  and 
sincere  regrets  at  leaving  you  ;  but  I  am  positive  that  it  is  best  for  both  that  our  relations  be  now 
severed.     It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  assist,  in  any  way  I  can,  whoever  may  take  my  place. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  W.  GATES. 
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To  which  the  following  reply  was  given  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  tendering  your  resignation.  In  accepting 
it,  permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  motives  which  induced  it.  Your  connection  with  the 
service  of  the  Fourth  District  dates  back  to  its  early  infancy,  and  you  have  watched  over,  directed 
and  nourished  its  growth,  until  it  has  marked  a  residence  in  nearly  every  town  within  its  domain.  It 
has  cost  you  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  labor  and  now  warns  you  of  a  needed  rest,  honorably  and  faith- 
fully earned. 

I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  all  your  associates  when  I  express  regret  that  you  feel  obliged 
to  terminate  our  official  relations,  and  to  which  I  very  reluctantly  consent.  Let  me  assure  you  that  you 
will  retire  with  our  united  and  cordial  esteem,  and  the  desire  that  you  may  yet  see  many  happy  years— 
as  the  result  of  an  active  and  honorable  life. 

With  high  esteem.  Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  A.  TINKER, 

Geti.  Sup't. 

The  management  of  the  Fourth  District  was  thereupon  passed  over  to 
Superintendent  Thomas  Roche,  of  the  Third  District.  This  enlargement  of 
Mr.  Roche's  jurisdiction  was  a  compliment  to  his  ability. 

Staff  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Districts. 

Males 1 309 

Females 1 83 


Fifth  Eastern  District. 

To  Sidney  B.  Gifford,  a  man  honored  and  beloved  wherever  known,  was  left 
the  District,  somewhat  changed  in  its  limits,  which  he  had  long  directed  with 
so  constant  and  marked  fidelity,  and  of  whom  more  ample  notice  will  be  found 
on  page  312.  It  contains  19,200  miles  of  wire  and  4,200  miles  of  pole  line 
mostly  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  including  1,500  miles  of  wire  in  Canada. 
It  covers  the  route  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  bearing  a  mass  of  wires 
which  connect  New  York  with  the  West,  and  a  number  of  contributory  lines 
from  active  centres  of  business  west  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  one  of  the 
regions  which  earliest  bore  telegraph  wires,  and  a  few  venerable  heads  still 
shine  over  the  operating  tables  or  at  Manager's  desks. 

In  the  Fifth  District  many  changes  appear.  Of  the  old  force  some  remain  : 
A.  C.  Stebbins,  Waterville ;  J.  W.  Tillinghast,  Buffalo;  G.  C.  Wood,  Fort 
Plain;  W.  A.  MacFarland,  Oxford;  S.  C.  Suydam,  Baldwinsville ;  W.  H. 
Steigelmaier,  Geneva;  E.  Salman,  Lima;  A.  B.  Waite,  Foreman,  1851,  hang 
loyally  to  the  service. 

The  roll  of  the  dead  has  some  well  remembered  names :  John  Fuller,  E.  S 
Keep,  D.  L.  Pike,  J.  D.  Walsh,  Simeon  E.  Mayo.  John  H.  Francis,  John  Foley., 

In  Albany  S.  C.  Rice,  M.  S.  Morgan  and  Pat  Kelly,  all  faithful  men,  are  still 
blooming.     C.  S.  Jones  is  in  high  office  in  Chicago.     E.  N.  Taylor,  W.  L.  Ives, 
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the  irrepressible,  and  D.  J.  Willis  are  in  New  York.  J.  H.  Rugg  and  W.  H. 
Parsons  are  with  the  United  Lines  Co.     So  time  separates  good  men. 

Of  those  who  have  entered  other  business,  John  J.  Flanagan,  a  man  large 
of  body  and  of  heart,  is  now  Editor  at  Utica ;  E.  M.  Barton,  now  of  the 
Western  Electric  Man.  Co.,  Chicago  ;  John  E.  Smith,  C.  S.  Cutler,  Buffalo ; 
D.  C.  Chase,  Insurance,  Chicago;  Nat.  Hucker,  Buffalo;  W.T.  Kehoo,  Amster- 
dam ;  R.  B.  Stafford,  Iowa ;  G.  E.  Allen,  Utica ;  A.  C.  Cheney,  G.  A.  Redman 
and  B.  F.  Blackall  are  in  Rochester ;  J.  O.  Shelley,  Rome ;  F.  Sibson,  Syracuse ; 
H.  Kirtland,  Fire  Alarm,  Syracuse. 

The  longest  lived  of  all  is  the  Superintendent  whom  time  treats  gently  and 
whom  all  respect. 

No  notice  of  service  rendered  would  be  complete  which  omitted  the  men 
who  do  and  direct  outside  labor.  Foremost  under  Mr.  Gifford  is  A.  B.  Waite, 
now  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  of  service  as  Foreman.  Thomas  Barnard, 
of  Buffalo,  is  an  experienced  and  faithful  man.  T.  Welch,  Buffalo ;  M.  Riley 
and  T.  T.  Martin,  Rochester ;  J.  S.  Tyrrell,  P.  F.  Healey,  J.  Schrouder,  Syra- 
cuse; W.  B,  McCoy  and  J.  Brownell,  Utica.     No  company  has  better  men. 

Staff  of  the   Fifth   District. 

Males 356 

Females,  Managers  and  Operators 73 

Female  Clerks 20 

449 
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Sixth  Eastern  District. 
It  would  have  been  wonderful  if.  among  the  newsboys  of  the  eastern  cities 
none  had  found  their  way  to  the  operatmg  room.  William  B.  Gill,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  27,  1847,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  sold  morning  papers  in  his 
native  city,  and  attended  school  through  the  day.  It  was  good  exercise  for 
young  grit.  At  14  he  entered  a  shoe  factory,  but  soon  left  it  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  "  Independent  and  Inland  "  Telegraph  Company,  one  of  the  sub- 
sidiary lines,  out  of  which  sprang  the  "  United  States."  He  afterwards  became 
messenger  of  the  American  Telegraph  Co.,  under  George  D.  Maull,  Delivery 
Clerk.  In  1 863  he  was  promoted  to  be  "  dummy  boy,"  and  went  through  various 
gradations  of  service  until  1866  when  he  fell  into  the  fatherly  hands  of  Manager 
James  Merrihew,  of  the  W.  Union  Co.  then  in  charge  of  the  Com.  News 
Department,  under  Supt.  David  Brooks.     The  C.  N.  D.  quotations  were  pre- 
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pared  by  him  with  great  care  and  promptitude  and  sent  out  several  times  a  day 
by  messenger,  there  being  at  that  time  no  Corn  Exchange  as  now. 

On  Mr.  D.  H.  Bates  becoming  Superintendent,  young  Gill  was  made 
.assistant  delivery  clerk,  but  was  soon  after  promoted  to  be  assistant  cashier 
under  Mr.  William  Carley,  a  man  well  and  favorably  known  in  all  telegraph 
circles.  When  Mr.  James  Merrihew  became  Superintendent,  he  at  once  chose 
Mr.  Gill  as  his  chief  clerk,  and  on  Asst.  Supt.  George  H.  Grace  becoming  Tele- 
graph Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  R.  R.  lines,  young  Gill  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  On  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Merrihew  to  be  Assistant 
General  Superintendent  at  New  York,  Mr.  Gill  was  appointed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Superintendent  ad  interim. 

In  the  reorganization  which  followed  the  union  of  the  companies  in  1881  some 
sacrifices  were  necessary.  Mr.  J.  E.  Zeublin  had  been  Superintendent  of  the 
American  Union  Co.  at  Philadelphia.  Reasons  existed  for  his  retention,  when 
Mr.  Gill  at  once  resigned,  and  accepted  a  contract  to  build  the  Bankers  and 
Merchants'  Telegraph  line  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  which,  in  spite 
of  many  obstacles,  he  accomplished  in  four  months.  On  finishing  this  con- 
tract, he  entered  into  another,  in  connection  with  Mr.  David  P.  Emminger,  to 
erect  a  line  for  the  American  Rapid  Company,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
which  was  finished  during  the  following  Winter.  In  April,  1882,  Mr.  Gill 
entered  the  service  of  the  Mutual  Union  Tel.  Co.,  as  manager,  at  Philadelphia, 
resigning  July  i,  1882,  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Delaware  and  At- 
lantic Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Zeublin 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Sixth  District  of  the  Western  Union  Co.,  Mr.  Gill  was  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor,  retaining  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Delaware 
and  Atlantic  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  Gill  is  a  gentleman  of  quiet  activity,  with  a  mind  of  somewhat  marked 
judicial  strength  and  tenacity.  His  judgment  is  good,  his  industry  constant, 
and  his  character  unexceptionable.  He  has  acquired,  by  private  study,  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  general  law,  and  is  generally  well  posted,  efficient  and 
judicious. 

In  Washington,  the  most  southerly  office  of  the  Sixth  District,  the  telegraph 
is  the  right  hand  of  the  nation.  The  central  office  is  in  the  Corcoran  Buildings, 
facing  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  There  are  25  branch  offices,  and  4  in 
the  Capitol  during  Congress.  Morrell  Marean  is  manager ;  R.  W.  Bender,  day 
chief ;  E.  S.  Bugbee,  assist,  chief ;  William  H.  Young,  night  chief ;  Eugene 
Cadmus,  assistant.  The  staff  numbers  sixty-five.  "Old  Timers"  are  thick  as 
blagkberries.     The  oldest,  with  a  record  as  good  as  any,  is  the  battery  man 
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George  W.  Durity.  He  charged  his  first  local  in  1850.  Bald  eagle,  W.  H. 
Young,  and  Fred  W.  Royce,  two  gallant  and  faithful  men,  made  their  first  dots 
in  1853,  the  one  under  Amos  Kendall,  on  the  Wash.,  N.  Orleans  and  Magnetic, 
the  latter  on  the  House  Printing  Co.  A  large  number  are  in  Government 
service.  "  Buck  "  Linton  and  Wm.  McFeeley  are  in  the  Treasury.  James 
Towers,  once  cashier  Mag.  Tel.  Co.,  G.  A.  Hall,  A.  G.  Hall  (Bain  Tel.  Co.)  are 
in  important  olifices.  A.  B.  Talcott,  manager  House  Printing  Co.,  is  electrician 
of  the  Capitol.  James  Elversen,  once  messenger  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  then  manager 
at  Willards,  is  now  a  rich  resident.  A.  F.  Childs,  J.  G.  Nokes,  J.  W.  Lugenbeel, 
Jack  Elliott,  are  all  boys  of  Uncle  Sam— good  boys,  of  course.  Bearing  the 
brand  of  1862-3,  arid  still  in  harness  doing  faithful  work,  are  M.  Marean,  R.  W. 
Bender,  E.  Cadmus,  A.  H.  Kanode  and  A.  J.  Lombard.  These  men  honor  the 
profession.  One  of  the  office  curiosities  is  the  unpublished  record  of  1860-61. 
The  story  is  simply  told,  but  eventful.  Some  lucky  man  will  obtain  and 
use  it. 

Washington  is  the  head  center  of  special  Press  and  Government  messages. 
The  largest  Press  service  ever  done  was  on  July  2,  1881,  on  the  assassination  of 
President  Garfield,  when  270,371  words  were  sent.  On  March  4,  1884  (Inaugu- 
ration Day  of  President  Cleveland),  the  messages  sent  numbered  254,912  words. 

Jesse  H.  Robinson,  operator  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  in  Wash- 
ington, is  an  old  timer  of  1852.  He  commenced  his  career  as  messenger  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Ohio  Co.,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  serving  soon  after  under  J.  H.  Wade 
and  Anson  Stager,  on  the  early  lines  of  the  W.  Union  Co.,  and  going  through 
a  long,  diversified  and  valuable  experience.  Stimulated  by  his  friend,  manager 
Marean,  he  writes  thus  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  now  under  his  charge,  in 
Washington : 

"The  Signal  Service  Weather  Bureau  was  established  in  Sept.,  1870, 
with  25  stations.  It  has  now  235.  These  report,  tri-daily,  to  the  Central 
Office.  The  annual  cost  is  $136,000.  The  usefulness  of  these  reports  depends 
upon  the  promptitude  of  the  telegraph.  The  forecasts  are  24  hours  in 
advance." 

The  Telegraph  Division  of  the  Signal  Service  at  present  owned  by  the 
Government  embraces  2,779  miles  of  wire  on  the  Western  Frontier  and  Pacific 
Seacoast,  and  550  miles  of  wire  on  the  Atlantic  Seacoast.  These  wires  are  only 
maintained  to  such  points  as  are  not  reached  by  Commercial  Companies.  The 
telegraphs  of  the  chief  signal  office  in  Washington  in  1884  numbered  1,639,000 
words  of  weather  reports  in  cypher,  and  70,225  messages,  exclusive  of  the  mes- 
sages between  outside  stations.     The  operating  force  at  Washington,  D.  C.  con- 
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sists  of  eight  men,  who  send  and  receive  tri-daily  weather  reports,  messages 
connected  with  forecasts,  and  the  display  of  cautionary  signals  on  the  Lakes  and 
Seacoast. 

In  visiting  Washington,  a  face  once  familiar  is  missed.  Captain  Leonard 
Whitney,  so  long  manager,  has  been  appointed  to  special  service  in  connection 
with  the  Government  telegraph  business,  and  other  outside  duties.  He  is  also 
an  "  Old  Timer,"  having  entered  the  Military  Telegraph  Service,  at  the  War 
Department,  with  a  commission  as  Assistant  Quartermaster,  in  1864.  He  was 
appointed  Cashier  W.  Union  office,  when  opened  in  1866,  and,  in  1872,  Manager. 
Kind  of  heart,  intelligent,  true,  both  as  officer  and  friend,  the  Western  Union  has 
no  better  representative  than  Capt.  Whitney. 

The  chief  of  construction  in  the  Sixth  District  is  D.  P.  Emminger,  a  man  who 
stands  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Company,  of  great  ability  in  handling  bodies 
of  men,  trustworthy  and  energetic. 

The  force  in  Philadelphia  has  seen  many  changes.  Edward  H.  Johnson, 
once  at  the  key  there,  is  now  connected  with  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Co., 
New  York,  and  rich.  W.  H.  Hargreaves,  once  manager  branch  office  in  Wal- 
nut street,  is  agent  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press  and  pro  tem  manager 
at  New  York.  Charles  A.  Jamieson,  formerly  in  the  branch  office  of  Board  of 
Brokers,  is  now  Cashier  of  the  Western  Union  central  office.  S.  A.  Garwood, 
so  long  with  the  Western  Union  Co.,  is  now  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  art  furniture.  Geo.  W.  Porter,  Superintendent  Gill's  chief  clerk,  is  under  the 
daisies.  Edwin  M.  Heist,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  service  and  counted  out 
because  old,  is  again  a  happy  man  and  in  harness.  Joseph  S.  Greene,  of  the 
Bain,  National,  A.  &  O,  Magnetic,  and  American,  wags  a  Western  Union  key 
as  does  the  time  honored  name  of  James  L.  Mingle.  Hugh  McAleer,  formerly 
Superintendent  Merrihew's  superintendent  of  construction,  is  Superintendent  of 
Construction  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Into  that  latter  com- 
pany several  old  and  honored  names — Ambrose  A.  Zeigler,  George  H. 
Snyder  and  William  T.  Westbrook,  the  first  as  treasurer,  the  others  as  super- 
intendents— have  entered.  Many  other  names  have  faded  from  sight,  and  some, 
alas  !  from  memory.     The  tattoo  has  sounded,  and  the  echoes  are  being  lost. 
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The  Seventh  Eastern   District. 

The  Seventh  District,  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  Hues  built  on  the  right 

of  way  of  the  N.  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  and  branches,  carrying 

about  10,000  miles  of  wire,  chiefly  through  wires  to  the  West,  was  left  in  care  of 

Mr.  W.  J.  Holmes,  who,  in  1866,  succeeded  the  late  L.  G.  Tillotson  as  General 
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Telegraph  Superintendent  of  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  Railroad  Co.,  uniting 
therewith  the  office  of  District  Superintendent  of  the  W.  Union  Co.  Of  Mr. 
Holmes  notice  has  been  already  taken  on  page  295.  The  appointment  has  been 
lengthened,  useful,  and  eminently  satisfactory.  About  1 5  wires  are  borne  on  this 
route  from  N.  York  to  the  West,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  three  great  trunk 
lines  which  connect  telegraphically  the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  by  the  New 
York  Central,  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads.  This  triple  route  enables 
the  Company,  even  under  the  severest  weather  tests,  to  maintain  effective  com- 
munication between  the  East  and  West.  Not  seldom  has  New  York  reached 
Boston  by  sending  messages  ma  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  and  Albany.  Mr.  Holmes 
has  361  offices  under  his  charge,  326  of  which  are  railroad  offices,  doing  com- 
mercial business  under  contract  with  the  W.  Union  Co.,  and  of  which  ten  are 
under  lady  managers.  The  repairs  and  general  maintenance  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  under  the  charge  of  foremen  John  Donnelly,  A.  Dillon  and  A.  Clark, 
good  and  active  men. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  Telephone 
in  the  region  covered  by  his  superintendency. 

When  asked  what  the  influence  of  the  introduction  of  the  Telephone  on  the 
use  of  the  Telegraph  had  been,  or  was  likely  to  be,  Mr.  Holmes  replied : 

"  It  is  a  mooted  question.  I  incline  to  think  that,  while  in  some  cases  it  takes 
away  business,  yet,  as  a  whole,  by  facilitating  communication  between  our  offices 
and  dwellings  and  places  of  business,  it  leads  to  a  more  free  use  of  the  tele- 
graph, and  that  the  increase  thus  caused  more  than  offsets  any  loss.  Both  grow 
together.  One  helps  the  other.  The  Morse  is,  and  must  remain,  the  popular 
method  of  general  communication — till  a  better  one  is  found,  and  none  such 
has  as  yet  appeared." 


The  Eighth  Eastern  District. 
This  District  is  a  peculiar  and  important  one.  It  includes  Pennsylvania,  west 
of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  portions  of  New  York,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia.  It  covers  the  oil  fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Super- 
intendent's headquarters  are  at  Titusville.  A  large  portion  of  the  lines  of  this 
inland  District  are  on  the  highway,  and  require  the  care  of  a  number  of  faithful 
men  for  repair  and  maintenance.  Upon  these  men  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
the  lines  largely  depend.  Some  of  the  better  known  among  these  are  J.  S.  Gray, 
G.  G.  Chadbourne,  M.  Brown,  J.  J.  McNerney,  J.  Denny,  R.  S.  Thompson,  W. 
C.  Gibson,  J.  Landis,  Geo.  Morris,  J.  Housers,  W.  B.  Mier,  Robert  Hazlett,  J. 
O'Rourke,  all  good  men.     The  District  contains  21,000  miles  of  wire. 
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One  peculiarity  of  the  service  is  in  connection  with  the  oil  product  and  the 
sinking  of  wells.  Whenever  a  well  gives  promise  of  large  production,  there  masses 
of  men  at  once  congregate,  and  before  the  sun  has  had  time  to  take  his  second 
sleep,  houses  begin  to  appear,  and  an  oil  exchange  is  in  full  runnmg  order. 
Immediately  there  is  a  struggle  to  get  there  tirst  with  a  telegraph  wire  and 
sounder.  The  first  to  come  takes  the  trade.  Competition  has  always  been 
lively  in  the  oil  regions,  and  the  service  very  animated  and  peculiar.  The 
amount  of  speculation  in  connection  with  the  oil  product  is  enormous.  More 
oil  is  sold  in  a  day  than  is  produced  in  a  month.  Peculiar  influences  are  always 
at  work  to  affect  prices.  The  oil  exchanges  are  numerous,  and  demand  in- 
stant and  constant  communication  with  each  other.  All  this  renders  the 
telegraph  service  in  connection  with  the  oil  fields  interesting  and  important. 

Over  this  territory  has  been  placed  a  man  who  has  seen  much  active  service, 
devoted    to    his  work,    and  worthy   of   the    most    implicit   trust. 

Charles  O.  Rowe  was  born  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  Sept.  10,  1840,  and 
there  learned  the  telegraphic  art.     His  first  appointment  was  at  Rowlesburg, 


Charles    O.    Rowe, 


Va.,  July  16,  1858,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Newburg,  Clarksburg, 
and  Parkersburg,  Va.,  until  February,  1861,  when  he  was  appointed  Manager 
at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  at  that  period  a  very  warm  place.  In  July  of  that  year  he 
was  arrested  by  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson,  but,  although  a  young  gentleman  of 
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good  dimensions,  escaped  while  on  the  way  to  Richmond,  and,  crossing  the 
Potomac,  reached  Baltimore  safely.  On  the  occupation  of  Harper's  Ferry  by 
the  U.  S.  government  troops,  Rowe  returned  to  that  station  and  opened  tele- 
graph communication  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Patterson,  who  was  soon 
after  succeeded  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  under  whom  he  served  as  staff  operator. 
It  was  somewhat  curious  that,  although  he  was  arrested  and  sent  as  a  prisoner 
by  Stonewall  Jackson  to  Richmond,  Va.,  young  Rowe  fell  in  love  with  the  cousin 
of  that  gallant  officer,  and  whom  he  married  in  1862,  a  mutual  arrest  of  which 
he  is  somewhat  proud.  Mr.  Rowe  served  under  T.  B.  A.  David,  in  the  military 
telegraph  department  of  West  Virginia,  performing  prolonged,  arduous  and 
very  important  service  in  maintaining  communication  with  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  army. 

In  1863  Mr.  Rowe  was  appointed  Mr.  David's  successor,  as  Asst.  Manager  of 
the  Military  Telegraph  Department  of  West  Virginia,  which  he  held  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  he  resumed  charge  of  the  office  at  Parkersburg,  Va., 
under  the  joint  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  American  Telegraph 
Companies. 

In  1869  Mr.  Rowe  was  appointed  assistant  to  Supt.  David,  in  the  service  of 
the  Western  Union  Co.,  and,  on  August  15,  1869,  on  Mr.  David's  resignation, 
was  appointed  Superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  On  July  i, 
1 88 1,  Mr.  Rowe's  district  was  made  the  Eighth  Eastern  District,  under  General 
Superintendent  Tinker,  with  headquarters  at  Titusville,  Pa. 

Mr.  Rowe  is  a  man  of  many  inches,  carries  a  merry  heart,  and  a  clear  and 
solid  judgment.  He  manages  his  district  with  very  marked  vigilance,  good 
sense  and  industr>-.  He  has  the  co-operation  of  Telegraph  Supt.  J.  B.  Shaw,  of 
the  N.  York,  Penn.  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  of  a  number  of  active  and  wide-awake 
men  in  charge  of  Railroad  wires  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania — by  all  of  whom  he 
is  held  in  high  regard. 

His  Staff  consists  of — Males 780 

Females 63 

The  Staff  of  the  Eastern  Division  numbers — Males 7.389 

Females 830 

Total 8,219 

Wire  mileage,  158,000.  Of  4,545  offices,  2,965  are  Railroad  offices,  doing  joint 
Railroad  and  commercial  business.  Like  the  Central  Division,  the  Division  is 
under  the  highest  condition  of  effective  service,  and  under  the  direction  of  men 
of  tried  worth,  character  and  ability. 
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The  Eastern  Division,  covering,  as  it  does,  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  exhibits  the  most  striking  features  of  telegraphic  administration 
on  the  Continent,  and  much  might  be  written  thereon.  But  this  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  criticism,  and  requires  broad  and  independent  treatment.  It  is  proper, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  the  offices  are  under  the  highest  discipline  of  experienced 
'men.  Superintendent  Roche,  Boston,  has  an  able  assistant  in  Mr.  C.C.Bedlow, 
and  in  Mr.  G.  L.  Lang,  of  the  N.  Y,  &  New  England  Railroad.  The  Boston 
office  stafif  is  as  follows  : 

C.  W.  HENDERSON,  Manager. 

FRANK  STEVENS,  Day  Chief. 
SANUEL  L.  NASH,  Asst.  Chief.         SAMUEL  W.  ELDRIDGE,  Quad.  Chief. 
THOMAS  KELLY,   Traffic  Chief        H.  C.  WHITE,  City  Line  Chief. 

C.  G.  POND,  Night  Manager. 
J.  B.  COLSON,  All  Night  Chief.        FRANK  T.  VILES,  Night  Traffic  Chief. 

These  are  able  and  experienced  men.  So  also  are  the  accountants,  Messrs. 
P.  J.  and  C.  H.  McLaughlin,  Cashier  J.  Harlow,  and  George  F.  Harlow,  chief  of 
the  Bookkeeping  department.  Among  operators,  C.  G.  L.  Pope,  A.  B.  Church- 
hill  and  J.  B.  Elms  are  the  oldest  in  the  service.  John  Hutchinson  still  guards 
the  battery  room,  where  he  has  served  for  26  years. 


STAFF   OF   THE   PHILADELPHIA   OFFICE. 

GEORGE  MERRIHEW,  Manager. 

J.  W.  BENCKERT,  Asst.  Manager.  JOSEPH  T.  WILDE,  Chief  Operator. 

Wire  Chiefs: 

A.  G.  SAYLOR,  L  N.  BARTO.  GEORGE  RYLEY. 

S.  R.  WILSONj  Manager  Branch  Offices. 

E.  B.  SAYLOR,  Night  Chief.  E.  L.  MAIZE,  Night  Chief. 

D.  F.  CREAN,  Manager  M.  U. 

W.  P.  WHEATLAND,  Supt.  Phila.  Local  Tel.  Co. 

HARRISON  STILES,  Matiager  Ph.  Local  Tel.  Co. 


STAFF   OF  THE   BALTIMORE   OFFICE. 

RICHARD  J.  BLOXHAM,  Manager. 
ADRIAN  GRAPE,  Chief  Operator.  FRANK  G.  ADAM,  Asst.  Chief. 

A.  H.  V.  HULL,   Traffic  Chief.  F.  W.  GANGER,  Night  Chief. 

J.  G.  GUTH RIDGE,  All  Night  Chief. 
R.  C.  CALLUM,  Supt.  Mutual  Union   Teleg.  Company. 
J.  J.  G.  RILEY,  Cashier. 
J.  W.   McLEAN,  Chief  Clerk. 
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The  Southern  Division. 

The  original  plans  for  the  introduction  of  the  telegraph  into  public  service 
in  the  United  States  were  placed  by  Prof.  Morse  in  the  hands  of  Amos 
Kendall,  Gen.  Jackson's  Postmaster  General.  Like  Professor  Morse,  he  had 
strong  predilections  for,  and  a  high  estimate  of  the  wealth  and  power  of,  the 
South.  He  thought  it  necessary,  of  course,  to  establish  early  connection  with 
New  York.  But  he  bestowed  his  earliest  and  chief  attention  on  New  Orleans. 
"The  live  South,"  he  wrote,  "  is  the  great  commercial  line  of  the  country.  The 
results  of  the  Express  mail  run  by  me  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  when 
Postmaster  General,  gave  me  confidence  in  the  telegraph  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
It  carried  letters  at  triple  postage,  and  slips  for  the  newspapers  free.  The  gross 
revenue  yielded  by  that  mail  exceeded  $280,000  per  annum,  being  over  $200  per 
mile  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans.  When  daily  or  hourly  intercourse  is 
made  possible,  instead  of  an  interval  of  two  weeks,  the  number  of  communica- 
tions will,  of  necessity,  be  largely  increased.  I  will  not  carry  out  the  estimate  I 
have  formed  of  its  income.  There  is  no  other  chance  in  the  world  for  creating 
so  great  a  property  by  so  small  an  expenditure." 

All  this  was  apparent,  and  $280,000  was  soon  on  hand  to  build  the  line.  But 
the  absurdities  which  marked  that  period  were  illustrated  in  giving  the  contract 
for  its  construction  to  a  pie  baker  on  Nassau  street.  He  made  splendid 
chicken  pies,  but  he  erected  poles  for  "the  great  commercial  line  of  the  country" 
which  looked  as  if  the  magic  wire  of  the  telegraph  was  to  be  borne  on  hen's 
legs.  Looked  at  from  the  top  of  a  stage  coach,  with  its  small,  black  num- 
ber ten  wire  wandering  in  a  feeble  quiet  away  along  the  highway,  crossing  the 
road  here  and  there  to  avoid  the  trimming  of  a  jack  oak  or  juniper,  it  seemed 
hke  anything  but  the  bearer  of  the  correspondence  of  a  vast  commerce,  such 
as  it  has  since  then  become. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  earlier  lines  built  to  the  South,  from  Washington  and 
Louisville,  were  fruitful  only  in  showing,  under  occasional  favoring  circumstances, 
what  was  possible.  The  age  of  railroads  had  not  come,  along  the  margins  of 
which — and  needed  for  their  own  protection — the  telegraph  could  be  built.  The 
war  had  not  yet  unfurled  its  red  flag,  under  which  the  telegraph  was  to  show 
its  power,  and  develop  its  value  in  the  management  of  armies.  When  the  smoke 
of  battle  vanished,  and  the  exhaustion  of  a  desolating  war  had  passed  ;  when  the 
inherent  strength  of  a  young  nation  rose  to  turn  the  spear  into  the  pruning  hook, 
and   blockade  runners  gave  place  to  steamers  of  world  wide  commerce,   and 
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the  steel  rail  gleamed  along  the  old  highway,  the  telegraph  found  its  day,  and 
era,  and  men. 

In  July,  1885,  there  were  over  50  telegraph  companies  between  Washington 
and  the  Mississippi,  many  of  them  small,  some  weak,  but  all  alive.  The  country 
was  instinct  with  life  and  labor.  New  sources  of  wealth  had  been  developed. 
Vast  fields  of  iron  ore  and  coal  had  added  to  the  South's  resources,  and  in  a 
thousand  ways  had  quickened  and  stirred  the  general  activity.  In  all  this  the 
telegraph  became  the  active  agency.  A  thousand  sleepy  towns  became  the 
centers  of  a  new  commerce  and  a  new  civilization.  Haley's  chicken  leg  poles 
gave  place  to  stately  cedars,  chestnuts  and  junipers,  and  the  wire  was  re- 
moved from  the  trees  of  the  long  Mississippi  woods,  and  planted  on  the  rail- 
roads, the  guardian   of  travel,  and  the  conservator  of  union  and  peace. 

Over  this  large  and  growing  territory,  named  as  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
Western  Union  Co.,  George  W.  Trabue — a  name  known  and  honored  in  the 
South — had  for  some  time  been  Gen.  Superintendent,  and  in  which  he  was  re- 
tained. The  territory  embraced  the  region  bounded  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  Florida  and  Maryland.  To  this  territory  Florida  has  since  been 
added,  including  therein  the  lines  of  the  International  Ocean  Company,  which 
were  leased,  so  far  as  they  could  be  leased  under  the  peculiar  Spanish  grants 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  Company,  but  which  was  simply  an  agreement  to 
operate  the  lines  of  the  I.  O.  T.  Co.  under  a  guaranteed  yearly  dividend  of  6  per 
cent,  on  a  capital  of  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Trabue's  headquarters  were  at  first  in  the  executive  offices  in  New  York, 
but  he  longed  to  return  to  Tennessee,  from  whence  he  came,  and  after  a 
time  he  made  Nashville  his  headquarters  and  home.  He  was  physically  weak, 
yet  capable  of  much  labor,  a  man  of  great  strength  of  will  and  purity  of 
character.  On  May  i,  1884,  while  in  N.  York  on  business  connected  with  his 
Department,  he  died   at  his  hotel,  much  esteemed  and  regretted. 

Mr.  Trabue  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  exhibited  many  corroborative 
traits.  He  instinctively  hated  all  forms  of  injustice,  especially  by  those  in 
authority.  He  was  unassuming,  yet  dignified,  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  and 
of  great  fidehty.  His  mind  was  fine,  and  his  letters  models  of  conciseness  and 
perspicuity.  Having  served  with  ability  and  fidelity  as  operator,  Manager  and 
Superintendent,  he  owed  his  appointment,  in  1880,  to  the  responsible  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  his  marked  fitness  for  the  place.  An  officer 
of  the  Company,  who  knew  him  well,  wrote  thus  of  him  :  "  He  was  mcapable  of 
even  meditating  a  mean  act.  Whatsoever  was  true,  or  generous,  or  frank,  or 
manly  or  humane,  he  heartily  approved.     No  truer  friend  ever  lived." 
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He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  telegraph  operator  who,  in  the  late  war, 
reported  by  telegraph  from  a  balloon  his  observations  of  the  opposing  army. 

The  post  thus  vacated  could  not  long  remain  unfilled,  and  Mr.  James  Merri- 
hew,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  in  Philadelphia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, was  promptly  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Trabue. 

James  Merrihew  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  November  15,  1837,  and  was 
appointed  messenger  of  the  office  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Co.  in  that  city,  in 
1849.  Although  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  had  so  improved  his  opportuni- 
ties, that  he  had  become  an  expert  operator,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
office  of  the  Company  at  New  Hope,  Pa.  After  three  years'  faithful  service,  he 
was  promoted,  in  1853,  to  the  management  of  the  important  office  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Newark,  N.  J.  Two  years  later  he  was  assigned  to  the  main  office  in 
Philadelphia,  from  whence  he  was,  after  a  time,  removed  to  New  York,  to  work 
the  wires  of  the  Washington  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Company,  in  their 
office  in  Hanover  street.  On  the  consolidation  of  the  Magnetic  and  Washing- 
ton and  New  Orleans  Companies,  Mr.  Merrihew  continued  his  service  in  New 
York,  until  1857.  when  these  consolidated  Companies  became  in  their  turn  con- 
solidated with  the  American  Telegraph  Co.,  under  the  General  Managership  of 
Mr.  John  Kendall,  son  of  Hon.  Amos  Kendall.  Mr.  Merrihew  was  again  sent 
to  Philadelphia,  and  was  appointed  chief  operator.  He  had  now  become  very 
popular  among  his  associates,  and  much  respected  by  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany. In  1862  he  was  selected  to  manage  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  People's 
Telegraph  Co.,  a  friendly  scheme  started  to  gratify  the  popular  love  for  opposi- 
tion, but  which  was  a  device  too  thin  to  make  it  long  a  success,  and  was,  after 
a  brief  period,  abandoned.  Mr.  Merrihew  was  then  appointed  Manager  of  the 
office  of  the  American  Company  in  Philadelphia,  which  he  retained  until  the 
general  union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio,  American,  Western  Union  and  United 
States  Companies,  consummated  in  1866.  Under  this  consolidation,  Mr.  Merri- 
hew was  again  appointed  Manager  at  Philadelphia,  which  he  retained  until  1875, 
when  he  had  so  far  entrenched  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  executive 
officers  that  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Sixth  District  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  W.  Union  Tel.  Co.  This  embraced 
the  c-ire  of  a  widespread  territory,  covering  a  large  portion  of  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia  and  New  Jersey,  and  working  about 
30,000  miles  of  wire.  This  trust,  which  had  some  peculiar  difficulties  requiring 
care  and  delicacy  of  treatment,  was  managed  with  great  prudence  and  success. 
His  influence  over  the  staff  of  the  District  was  of  a  character  which  tended 
greatly  to  aid  his  authority.     It  was  friendly,  yet  firm  ;  conciliatory,  yet  authori- 
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tative.  The  officer  was  not  lost  in  the  man,  nor  the  man  in  the  officer.  This 
made  administration  easy,  and  labor  honest  and  effective.  The  general  service 
was  everywhere  prompt  and  good.  This  led  to  his  appointment,  in  October. 
r88o,  to  be  Assistant  General  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Division,  under 
Gen.  Superintendent  Hinchman,  and  to  his  more  recent  appointment,  in  May, 
1884,  of  General  Superintendent  of  the  Southern  Division,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  lamented  George  W.  Trabue.  It  was  a  very  gratifying  token  of  the  deep 
regard  he  had  inspired  among  the  staff  in  Pennsylvania  when,  on  his  entry  into 
the  dining  room  where  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Telegraphic  Mutual  Benefit 
Association  was  given  in  1883,  the  entire  Pennsylvania  delegation  rose,  and 
gave  him  a  somewhat  loud,  but  impressive  welcome  to  the  city  of  his  former 
labor. 

Mr.  Merrihew  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Telegraphic  Mutual  Benefit 
Association,  and,  as  a  member  of  its  Executive  Committee,  has  given  to  it 
much  time  and  study,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  success.  Uniting  himself 
early  with  the  introduction  of  the  telephone,  he  has  shared  in  its  successes,  and 
is  President  of  the  Delaware  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Co.,  himself  a  large  holder  therein.  On  the  recent  organization,  chiefly  through 
his  instrumentality,  of  the  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  Co.,  de- 
signed largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  telegraphic  craft,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  President.  All  these  are  true  indexes  of  Mr.  Merrihew's  character  and 
abilities,  which  have  always  marked  him  as  a  man  eminently  worthy  of  every 
trust  to  which  he  has  been  called. 

The  Southern  Division  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York,  and  is  managed 
through  four  experienced  superintendents,  located  respectively  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Coyle, 
who  has  served  in  the  office  of  the  General  Supt.  since  1 871,  is  the  stenographer 
of  the  department.  The  general  business  of  the  Division,  and  of  its  corre- 
spondence and  reports,  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  O.  Crowley,  a  man  of  long 
experience  and  ability.  At  1 1  years  of  age,  Mr.  Crowley  became  messenger  of 
the  office  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  was  manager  at  Fredericksburg  at  13,  and,  at 
16,  manager  at  Augusta,  Ga.  He  joined  Mr.  J.  B.  Tree,  in  building  hues  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  afterwards  became,  himself,  builder 
of  the  lines  between  Richmond,  Charlotteville  and  Staunton,  Va.  Mr.  Crowley 
was  appointed  electrician  in  the  torpedo  service  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  after  a  brief  service  with  the  U.  States  Tel.  Co.,  at 
New  York,  became  electrician  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  After  a  few  years  he 
returned  to  telegraph  service  at  Baltimore.      When  Mr.  Trabue  established  his 
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headquarters  at  New  York,  Mr.  Crowley  was  invited  to  be  assistant  to  the 
Gen.  Superintendent,  which  he  accepted  and  still  holds,  fulfilling  its  duties  with 
care  and  assiduity. 

The  District  Superintendents  of  the  Southern  Division  are  all  men  of  experi- 
ence and  long  tried  character,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Tree,  of  the  First 
District,  have  been  mentioned  with  freedom,  on  pages  432  and  433,  and  else- 
where. Since  that  record  was  made  there  has  been  only  added  testimony  to 
their  worth  and  character. 

James  Compton,  Superintendent  of  the  Second  District,  with  headquarters  at 
Nashville,  has  a  history  which  would  make  lively  reading,  but  which  he  declines 
to  aid  in  recording.  He  first  became  connected  with  the  telegraph  at  Wheeling, 
Va.,  as  messenger,  and,  after  learning  to  telegraph,  entered  active  service  as  opera- 
tor. In  1850  he  was  Manager  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and 
whose  merry  laugh  and  sunny  nature  irradiated  his  work,  and  cheered  and  en- 
couraged all  around  him,  in  days  when  cheer  was  needed.  He  is  now  the 
worthy  head  of  a  large  and  responsible  trust,  which  he  manages  with  all  the 
gallantry  and  cheerfulness  of  past  days.  Utterly  unselfish,  willing,  able  and 
honorable,  there  is  no  truer  man  in  the  service.  Mr.  Compton  has  charge  of 
over  16,000  miles  of  wire  in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee,  with  350  offices  and  625  employes.  The  district  originates  about 
90,000  messages  per  month. 

Superintendents  Meriwether  and  Brenner  still  serve  with  all  their  old  timed 
fidelity.  The  fires  may  not  burn  so  bright,  but  the  vigor  and  the  zeal  are  there 
all  the  same. 

In  one  of  those  genial  letters  which  come  up  from  Mobile,  like  summer 
breezes  from  the  orange  groves,  Mr.  Meriwether  writes  : 

"  The  oldest  operator  in  this  region  is  Charles  H.  Edwards,  Pollard,  Ala., 
who  entered  the  service  in  1849,  and  has  been  in  it  ever  since.  I  am  still  peg- 
ging away  in  the  same  old  rut,  trying,  by  increased  labor  every  year,  to  keep  up 
with  the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  business  and  the  service." 

The  Western  Union  Co.  never  had  a  more  faithful  and  devoted  man  to  watch 
its  interests.  In  a  region  where  the  telegraph  is,  perhaps,  more  essential  to 
commerce  than  in  any  other,  where  intercourse  with  the  world  is  large  and 
exacting,  and  valuable,  such  men  are  inestimable. 

Joseph  B.  Tree,  who  has  so  far  escaped  notice,  and  who  yet  is  a  veritable  old 
timer,  was  born  in  1828,  and  learned,  under  Alfred  Vail,  to  make  dots  on  the 
cotton  covered  wires  of  the  Government  experimental  line  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore.     He  became  an  operator  at  Washington  in  1848,  and  was  suc- 
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cessively  appointed  Manager  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Chief  Operator  at  Washington 
and  Line  Inspector,  until  the  close  of  1850,  when  he  became  Manager  of  the 
Washington  and  New  Orleans  Co.'s  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  While  thus 
serving,  he  and  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  invented  one  of  the  earliest  devices  for 
automatic  repeaters.  In  1848  he  built  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  line  in 
Virginia,  and,  on  its  completion,  became  manager  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Early  in 
the  war  Mr.  Tree  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  R.  R. 
Co.,  and,  in  1863,  was  appointed  Gen.  Supt.  of  the  Southern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's lines  in  place  of  J.  R.  Dowell,  who  had  resigned. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Tree  entered  the  service  of  the  American  Teleg. 
Co.,  at  New  York,  was  appointed,  in  1871,  District  Superintendent  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  Assistant 
Gen.  Supt.,  under  Mr.  Trabue.  He  was  appointed  to  his  present  post  in  1882, 
has  been  in  harness  37  years,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  chippiest  telegraphers 
still  living.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Superintendent,  he  is  Manager  of  the 
Richmond  office,  and  gives  to  the  Company  devoted,  cheerful  and  able  service. 

His  jurisdiction    covers 


Joseph     E.     Fenn 


16,000  miles  of  wire  in 
Virginia,  N.  Carolina,  S. 
Carohna,  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Maryland  and 
W.  Virginia,  with  350 
offices  and  500  em- 
ployes. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Mer- 
rihew's  appointment, 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Fenn,  who 
had  been  Assistant-Elec- 
trician to  the  American 
Union  Co.,  and  Assist- 
ant Circuit  Manager 
after  the  consolidation, 
was  made  electrician  of 
the   Southern   Division. 


Mr.  Fenn  entered  the  service  as  a  substitute  operator  in  1862  while  a  student 
in  the  College  of  Hudson,  Ohio.  Soon  after  he  volunteered  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  84th  Ohio  regiment,  and  in  the  operations  before  Vicksburgh  was 
severely  wounded  and  discharged.     Mr.  Fenn  re-entered  the  service  in  1864 
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as  operator  at  Alliance,  O.  In  1869  he  became  Manager  of  the  Brooklyn  office 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Teleg.  Co.,  and  in  1874  was  appointed  electrician  of 
the  Gallagher  Gold  and  Stock  Printing  Co.  in  New  York.  In  1876  he  was 
associated  with  Elisha  Gray  in  the  development  of  the  Harmonic  system,  and 
afterwards  to  various  service  in  connection  with  the  Duplex  and  Quadruplex 
systems  of  the  American  Union  and  Western  Union  Companies.  All  these 
engagements  gave  Mr.  Fenn  valuable  experience,  and  he  brought  to  his  new 
field  ample  ability  for  his  important  work. 

Among  other  improvements,  Mr.  Fenn  has  invented  an  important  connection 
to  the  Duplex  mechanism,  substituting,  to  some  extent,  the  use  of  condensers ; 
also  a  useful  improvement  on  the  Telephone  Call  System.  In  the  introduction  of 
the  Wheatstone  System  he  gave  very  efifective  assistance,  and  in  all  his  large 
range  of  duties  is  an  honest  and  enthusiastic  devotee.  His  weak  point  is  a 
self-sacrifice  which,  while  very  beautiful,  he  sometimes  carries  to  self-neglect. 
During  the  entire  period  of  the  strike,  so  earnest  was  he  that  he  labored  at 
the  key  for  many  days  without  necessary  rest,  and  which  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  Like  his  associate  electricians,  Mr,  Fenn  is  a  hard  working,  unpretentious 
man,  performing  his  numerous  duties  with  intelligence,  zeal,  cheerfulness  and 
success. 

The  lines  of  the  International  Ocean  Tel.  Co.,  in  Florida,  worked  by  the  W. 
Union  Co.,  have  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Gen.  Supt.  of  the 
Southern  Division.  Florida  is  one  of  the  growing  States,  and,  within  a  few 
years,  has  made  marked  advance  in  population  and  the  facilities  for  travel.  The 
increase  in  its  telegraphic  business  illustrates  its  general  progress.  In  the  last 
six  months  of  1883  Florida  originated  38,505  messages.  During  the  same 
period  in  1884  it  onginated  63,325.  The  contrast  in  Press  matter  was  equally 
great,  the  former  showing  a  reception  of  11,546  words,  and  the  latter  43,068. 
Very  important  additions  have  been  made  to  its  telegraphic  facilities.  The 
Cuban  business,  which  passes  through  Florida,  has  also  shown  a  marked  in- 
crease of  telegraphic  correspondence.  This  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
admirable  condition  of  the  through  wires  to  the  seaboard  cities,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  transmission.  The  Hnes  in  Florida  are  under  the  special  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  G.  Thornton,  a  gentleman  of  energy  and  judgment.  The  cable 
lines  from  Key  West  to  Cuba  remain,  as  formerly,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  M.  L. 
Hellings,  at  Key  West.  Under  favoring  conditions,  communication  is  main- 
tained direct  between  New  York  and  Havana,  the  cable  working  readily  with 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  Morse  instruments. 

In  the  Southern  Division  13  Duplex  and  27  Quadruplex  circuits  have  been 
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established,  and  in  no  other  region  with  better  general  results.  This  is  ascrib- 
able,  to  a  large  extent,  to  a  uniformly  excellent  condition  of  insulation,  owing  to 
the  protection  given  by  railroads,  on  which  so  many  of  the  Southern  lines  are 
built,  and  also,  for  a  like  reason,  to  the  thorough  removal  of  all  obstructions 
from  trees  and  shrubs,  which  in  other  regions  lessen  the  effective  condition  of 
the  wires.  The  capacity  of  a  circuit  worked  without  repeaters  is  about  500 
miles,  and  this  is  easily  accomplished  on  the  wires  of  the  Southern  Division. 
The  use  of  the  Quadruplex  has  added  an  equivalent  of  30,000  miles  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Southern  Hnes,  and  New  Orleans  is  as  accessible  to  New  York 
as  Boston. 

There  is  one  remarkable  circuit  on  the  Southern  Division  which  deserves 
mention. 

A  quadruplexed  wire  connects  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Montgomery,  Ala.  Each 
half  of  the  quadruplexed  wire  at  Montgomery  repeats  into  a  duplexed  wire  to 
New  Orleans.  On  each  of  these  duplexed  circuits.  Mobile  is  in  circuit  with  an 
intermediate  duplex.  So  that  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Montgomery  and  Atlanta 
all  have,  by  the  use  of  a  single  wire,  two  duplexed  wires  to  each  other. 

Two  wires  of  1,159  miles  in  length  are  duplexed  from  New  York  to  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  and,  not  unfrequently,  Jacksonville  connects  N.  York  with  the 
International  Ocean  Co.'s  wire  to  Cuba,  N.  York  and  Havana,  maintaining 
direct  and  easy  correspondence.     The  service  is  of  the  highest  order. 

In  the  Southern  Division  extensive  and  efficient  wire  arrangements  exist  for  the 
supply  of  news  to  the  Southern  Press.  One  wire  has  been  leased  to  it  between 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nashville  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  Another  connects 
Washington,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Ashville,  N.  C,  Chattanooga, 
Atlanta,  Macon,  Montgomery,  Selma,  Mobile  and  N.  Orleans.  A  third  connects 
Washington  with  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  all  the  large  intermediate  cities. 

In  the  Southern  Division  four  guages  of  wire  are  used,  having  regard  to  the 
length  and  importance  of  the  circuits.  One  of  these  circuits  is  a  quadruplexed 
wire  between  New  York,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  New  Orleans,  the  wire  of  which  is 
of  galvanized  iron.  No.  4  guage,  it  having  been  supposed  that  a  wire  of  that 
size  was  necessary  for  quadruplex  use.  Gerritt  Smith  has  exploded  that  idea, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  wire  so  heavy  will  be  again  used  under  present  condi- 
tions. About  1,750  miles  No.  4  guage  are  now  employed.  For  a  large  number 
of  other  important  circuits,  such  as  the  Wheatstone  circuit  between  New  York 
and  N.  Orleans,  now  performing  so  important  a  service  ;  New  York  to  Augusta, 
Ga. ;  Augusta  to  Jacksonville  ;  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga  ;  N.  Orleans  to  Galves- 
ton, Montgomery,  Houston,  St.  Louis  and  other  cities,  number  6  galvanized  wire 
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was  erected,  under  the  same  conception.  There  are  indications  now  that  an 
entire  change  may  occur  in  providing  for  similar  important  circuits.  Recently 
a  hard  drawn  copper  wire,  No.  12.  weighing  only  175  lbs.  per  mile,  with  a  break- 
ing weight  of  565  lbs.,  and  a  resistance  of  only  5.2  ohms  per  mile,  has  been  erected 
between  Richmond  and  Wilmington,  N.  C,  253  miles,  and  327  miles  between 
Savannah  and  Wilmington,  which  may  lead  to  important  results.  The  follow- 
ing are  comparative  tests : 

Breaking  Weight  Resistance, 

weight.  per  mile.             Ohms. 

No.  12,  hard  drawn  copper 565  175                     5.2 

No.  12,  iron  wire. 561  165                   29. 

No.    6.         " —  548                    8.4 

No.    4,         " —  710                    6.6 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  conductor  superior  to  the  largest  iron  wire  yet  used,  of 
light  weight,  yet  with  comparatively  superior  tensile  strength,  can  be  substi- 
tuted at  an  economy  in  cost  of  over  20  per  cent.  This  wire  was  first  employed 
by  the  National  Telegraph  Co.,  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  longest  Wheatstone  circuit  in  the  world  is  between  N.  York  and  New 
Orleans,  1,415  miles,  using  repeaters  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.  A 
quadruplex  is  worked  over  the  same  route,  and  a  duplex  of  1,835  miles  between 
New  York  and  Galveston,  Texas. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  most  amusing  of  the  uses  to  which  the  telegraph 
has  been  put  is  shown  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  J,  M.  Stephens, 
the  intelligent  manager  of  the  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  writes  as  follows : 

"  A  party  of  gentlemen  here  interested  in  the  Southern  Base  Ball  League  have 
rented  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Kimball  House,  and  opened  "  The 
Base  Ball  Exchange."  The  room  is  supplied  with  blackboards,  and  each  of  the 
four  games  being  played  at  different  cities  in  the  league  are  posted  on  these  boards. 
There  is  much  rivalry  among  the  different  cities  over  the  ball  question.  We  have 
a  man  who  gives  us  every  move  made  on  the  field — ball  strikes,  runs,  etc.  In 
short,  they  play  the  game  on  the  blackboard  as  completely  as  if  on  the  ground — all 
the  difference  is,  they  cannot  see  the  men." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  says  : 

"  The  game  between  Columbus  and  Atlanta  came  in  theminutest  detail,  and  was 
intensely  interesting.  Every  player  was  followed,  from  the  time  he  took  the  bat 
to  the  finish.  The  news  of  a  fly  in  Columbus  reached  the  Atlanta  spectators 
before  the  ball  reached  the  diamond  !  " 

This  is  a  use  of  blackboards  which  will  meet  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Stock  Exchange.  And  the  record  itself  is  no  more  remarkable  than  the  games 
of  chess  which  have  been  played  so  often  by  telegraph,  and  at  one  time  excited 
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so  much  interest.  Only  it  is  a  little  of  a  novelty  to  have  a  ball  reported  as  it  is 
flying-  through  the  air  under  the  vigorous  stroke  of  a  strong  and  skilful  bats- 
man, or  as  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  catcher. 

Not  the  least  indication  of  the  improved  conditions  under  which  the  Southern 
Division  is  worked  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  whereas,  in  1880,  the  number  of 
what  are  known  as  crosses,  or  interferences  of  one  wire  with  another,  by  lap- 
ping, usually  caused  by  high  winds,  was  6674;  the  year  1884  showed  only  2514, 
the  latter  half  showing  only  1059.  On  this  subject  of  crosses  more  careful 
study  seems  necessary,  and  is  likely  to  be  given.  To  reduce  them  to  the 
lowest  minimum,  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  poles  per  mile, 
where  more  than  two  wires  are  carried. 

The  South  holds  on  to  some  of  the  memorials  of  bygone  days.  On  some 
of  the  shorter  Unes  the  old  Downing  and  Townsend  three  cord  wire,  made  in 
1847,  can  still  be  seen  doing  good  service,  in  a  green  old  age.  In  some  sections, 
also,  are  still  found  the  large  square  glass  made  by  the  Pittsburg  Novelty  Works, 
in  1848,  for  the  O'Reilly  People's  Line,  south  of  Louisville.  And  here  and 
there,  as  if  defying  change,  or  kept  as  sacred  memorials  of  other  days,  the  cow- 
horns  which  once  insulated  the  lines  between  Shreveport  and  Natchitoches. 

The  Southern  Division  has  in  its  service  37  lady  managers  and  1 1  lady  clerks. 
At  Savannah  and  Atlanta  it  employs  37  colored  messengers.  In  the  Division 
1 10  colored  men  are  employed  as  battery  men  and  line  builders. 

The  staff  of  the  South  has  less  of  the  nomadic  element  than  in  other  divisions. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  of  the  less  exciting  environments.  When  politicians 
speak  of  the  solid  South,  they  utter  a  truth,  but  which  has  its  expression,  not  in 
political  opinion,  but  in  Southern  society.  Families  there  chng.  There  are 
reverences  for  homestead  and  State  unknown  in  other  places.  The  migratory 
element  is  absent.  So  in  the  Southern  telegraph  offices  change  is  not  so 
marked.  The  chief  agent  of  change  is  death.  His  harvests  have  sometimes 
been  plentiful  and  rich.  Yet  the  broad  cotton  fields,  and  the  orange  groves, 
and  the  magnolia  blossoms  smile  on  a  region  of  great  growth,  and  health,  and 
power. 

Scattered  over  the  Division,  famihar  faces,  long  in  service,  everywhere  appear. 
Charles  Smith,  Manager,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Charles  E.  Taylor  (Charlie),  Frank- 
fort, Ky. ;  E.  F.  Pearce,  Clarkesville,  Tenn. ;  A.  L.  Julienne,  Jackson,  Miss. ;  J. 
H.  Bard,  Jackson,  Tenn. ;  E.  Howard,  Memphis  ;  Joe  W.  Fisher,  Nashville  ;  J. 
R.  Cobourn,  Paducah,  Ky. ;  N.  S.  Townsend,  Pulaski  ;  W.  E.  Flippen,  Vicks- 
burg;  John  M.  Crowley,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  D.  M.  O'Driscoll,  Charleston;  W.  L. 
Cathcart,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  B.  F.   Dillon,  Savannah ;  J.   M.  Stephens,  Atlanta, 
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Ga. ;  O.  C.  Harrell,  Columbus,  Ga. ;  V.  A.  Thompson,  Columbus,  Miss. ;  E. 
Von  Eye,  Lake  Charles,  La.  ;  E.  H.  Hogshead,  Meridian,  Miss. ;  F.  C.  Stewart, 
Mobile;  E.  Winter,  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  J.  T.  Alleyn,  N.  Orleans;  J.  H.  Pur- 
nell,  Opelika;  W.  H.  Adkins,  Rome,  Ga. ;  A.  W.  Pennock,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  ; 
Charles  A.  Garland,  Selma,  Ala. ;  T.  P.  Kinney,  Danville,  Va. ;  W.  J.  Bodell, 
Fort  Monroe  ;  W.  J.  Crems,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. ;  S.  A.  Howard,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. ;  W.  A.  Dabney,  Lynchburg;  N.  C.  Pamplin,  Norfolk,  Va.  ;  J.  W.  Wat- 
kins,  Petersburgh;  O.  McCullen,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  W.  W.  Gibbs,  Staunton,  Va. ; 
W.  E.  Fountain,  Tarboro,  N.  C. ;  S.  C.  Brown,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  These,  and 
others  like  them,  are  types  of  the  Southern  telegraph  family,  than  whom  there 
are  no  truer  men. 

Companions  in  labor  also,  and  equals  in  worth,  are  the  women  in  the  service. 
Some  of  these  ladies  have  shown  marked  efficiency  as  managers  of  offices  : 

Miss  Vierie  Powers,  Danville,  Ky. ;  Miss  M.  A.  Smith,  Thomasville,  Ga. ; 

"     W.  P.  McAlister,  Huntsville,  Ky.  ;        "     Ida  Smith,  Washington,  Ga.  ; 

"     L.  A.  Pitkin,  Athens,  Ga. ;  Mrs.   L.  O.  Parker,  Barnesville,  Ga. ; 

Mrs.  J.  B.  North,  Aiken,  S.  C.  ;  Miss  J.  M.  Bonney,  Franklin,  La.  ; 

"     E.  D.  Gwinn,  Covington,  Ga. ;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Havis,  Newnan,  Ga. ; 

"     N.  F.  Buff,  Hawkinsville,  Ga. ;  Miss  C.  H.  Taylor.  Opelousas,  La. ; 
Miss  A.  Teeling,  Milledgeville,  Ga. ;  "     M.  L.  Reid,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. ; 

"     F.  George,  Tallahassee,  Fla. :  Mrs.  S.  A.  Henderson,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

The  North  cannot  show  finer  samples  of  tact,  talent  and  devotion.  They 
have  not  all  been  named. 

On  one  of  the  many  branch  feeders  of  Southern  telegraph  business  may  be 
found  a  Northern  boy  who  has  pushed  his  way  with  steady  advance,  M.  B. 
Leonard,  Supt.  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Telegraph  lines,  in  charge  of  92 
offices  and  262  men,  was,  in  1869,  a  messenger  in  the  Washington  Market  office 
of  the  Franklin  Teleg.  Co.  In  1872,  he  was  aid  to  W.  D.  Schram,  under  Supt. 
Hinchman.  In  1874,  he  became  operator,  serving  at  various  N.  York  City 
offices.  Tired  of  the  key,  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Coal  Agent  of  the  N.  Y. 
Central  and  Erie  Railroads.  In  1880,  was  appointed  Stenographic  Secretary  to 
the  General  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and,  in  1881,  Supt.  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Teleg.  line,  and,  at  the  same  time.  Chief  Clerk  to  the 
General  Manager. 

The  Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Southern  Division,  Mr.  J.  Harvey- 
cutter,  is  a  man  of  somewhat  unusual  force  of  character.  He  is  a  resident  of 
Salem,  Va.,  of  dark  features,  heavy,  black  beard,  and  powerful  frame,  as  if  fitted 
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for  adventure  or  the  toils  of  a  campaign.  He  entered  telegraphic  service 
Oct.  lo,  i86i,  under  Supt.  D.  Doren,  with  the  first  movements  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac;  was  at  Petersburg,  April  2,  '65,  when  the  Confederate  lines 
were  broken,  and  at  Appomattox  when  Lee  gave  his  sword  to  Grant.  Under 
orders  from  Doren,  he  and  H.  D.  Palmer  restored  the  lines  between  Peters- 
burg and  Weldon,  N.  C,  and  Han^eycutter  had  the  honor  of  making  the 
first  electrical  connection  which  again  united  the  North  and  South.  The 
lines  between  Washington  and  Richmond  were  then  restored  and  placed  in 
permanent  condition.  For  upwards  of  a  year  thereafter  Harveycutter  and  30 
men  were  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  lines,  living  in  camps,  as 
during  the  war. 

Upon  the  consolidation  of  1866,  Harveycutter  followed  Doren  to  N.York, 
under  Gen.  Eckert,  but  soon  returned  South,  and  for  ten  years  had  charge 
of  construction  in  the  first  Southern  District,  under  Supt.  J.  W.  Kates.  When 
Gen.  Eckert  became  President  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Co.,  he  served 
that  company  for  a  year,  returned  south  again,  under  Supt.  Kates,  until  ap- 
pointed by  Gen.  Supt.  Van  Home  to  the  construction  work  of  the  Third 
District,  under  Supt.  Brenner.  On  June  i,  1882,  under  the  recommendation 
of  Gen.  Supt.  of  Construction  Doren,  Mr.  Harveycutter  was  appointed  Supt. 
of  Construction  of  the  Southern  Division,  an  appointment  honorably  earned 
and  worthily  bestowed. 

The  foremen  under  Mr.  Harveycutter  are  F.  Gentry,  Chief  ist  District;  J. 
R.  Barnes,  Assistant :  Robert  Cowell,  Chief  2d  District ;  Luther  Warren  and 
Daniel  Sullivan,  Assistants ;  F.  Parish,  Chief  3d  District ;  C.  E.  Descombes, 
Assistant ;  H.  J.  Stevens,  Chief  4th  District ;  Jerry  Ring  and  W.  F.  Crockett, 
Assistants. 


There  are  in  use  in  the  Southern  Division  2,597  sounders.  132  recording  in- 
struments, 46  duplex  and  35  quadruplex  sets,  60  repeaters,  i  Wheatstone  and 
78  stock  printers.  The  main  circuits  are  supplied  by  29,222  cells  of  battery, 
and  locals  by  7,075.  Number  of  offices,  1,171  ;  messages  originated  in  1884, 
3,000,000;  press,  8,000,000  words.  Maintenance,  including  repairs  and 
reconstruction,  $1.40  per  mile  of  wire. 

The  staff  of  the  Southern  Division  is  composed  of  2,227  persons,  48  of  whom 
are  females,  and  147  colored.  The  wire  mileage  is  57,000.  Of  1,321  offices, 
948  are  railroad  offices,  doing  joint  railroad  and  commercial  service. 
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The  chapter  was  ended  when  a  Southern  superintendent,  who,  with  all  his 
chippiness,  grows  venerable,  was  heard  to  utter  the  following  monologue : 

"The  District  Superintendent  is  not  the  man  he  used  to  be.  He  is  pecked  at 
all  round.  If  Bucketsville  takes  in  a  social  message  on  a  business  frank,  the  Frge 
Message  Bureau  is  after  him.  If  the  Manager  of  the  Water  Tank  and  Saw  Wood 
office  at  Cold  Custard  runs  off  with  twenty  cents  balance,  the  Auditor  and 
Treasurer  both  go  for  him.  If  some  distant  relation  of  George  Washington 
makes  a  raise  on  his  error  sheets,  the  Error  Sheet  Bureau  is  down  on  him.  If 
a  wire  is  three-eighths  of  an  ohm  out  of  the  way,  Joseph  E.  Fenn  rises  to 
ask  a  question.  If  the  Cooney  Hollow  watering  place  office  does  not  get  the 
price  of  peas  in  the  Soudam  from  Alexandria  in  thirty  seconds,  next  mail  brings 
a  solemn  letter  from  the  General  Superintendent.  It  makes  one  feel  as  if  he 
was  Old  Noah's  dove  with  nary  a  resting  place."  All  of  which  only  shows  how 
minute  and  sharp  is  telegraphic  administration,  and  how  exacting  are  the 
demands  upon  its  officers. 

The  same  superintendent  also  writes  as  follows : 

"To  give  some  idea  of  our  daily  duties,  I  find  that  in  three  years  past,  I 
have  written  9,208  official  letters,  mailed  7,555  extracts  from  error  sheets,  sent 
20,520  telegrams.  In  the  same  time  I  have  planted  39,701  poles,  written 
1,604  checks  for  labor,  and  paid  out  for  it  $137,927.53.  I  have  made  2,280 
requisitions  for  39,600  articles,  have  written  2,592  columns  of  service  report, 
made  semi-annual  reports  of  4,068  routes,  reported  4,788  transfers,  requiring 
9,588  entries,  made  13,176  ledger  entries,  paid  $1,219.92  for  postages,  sent 
11,900  check  reports  and  handled  $297,131.93.  During  the  same  time  I  have 
kept  up  correspondence  with  the  treasurer,  auditor,  gen.  supt.,  railroad  officers, 
attorneys,  taxgatherer,  landlords,  managers,  editors,  Free  Bureau,  C.  N.  D. 
Dept.,  Municipal  and  State  offices,  and  some  more." 

In  brief,  this  worthy  superintendent  is  a  very  busy  man,  and  if  what  the 
good  book  says  be  true,  that  "the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,"  must  be 
very  comfortably  off.  Few  persons  know  just  how  much  labor  is  connected 
with  a  post  like  his,  or  indeed,  with  that  of  any  active  telegraphic  appointee 
who  as  faithfully  and  earnestly  seeks  to  perform  his  duty.  The  old  adage  that 
"eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty"  is  characteristically  true  of  the  whole 
range  of  telegraphic  administration,  from  messenger  to  president,  but  very 
especially  so  of  a  district  superintendent. 
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CHAPTER    XLVn. 

The  Electric,  Statistic  and  Contract  Bureau. 

Y ICE-PRESIDENT  JOHN  VAN  HORNE,  to  whom,  by  general  order 
was  committed  the  charge  of  the  electrical  department,  statistics,  and 
contracts,  is  head  of  a  bureau  the  exceptionally  laborious  character  of  which 
would,  to  most  men,  be  oppressive  and  exhausting.  In  the  electrical  depart- 
ment, which  is  carried  on  by  able  men,  and  in  the  matter  of  statistics,  the 
duties  are  chiefly  those  of  oversight.  But  in  the  vast  field  of  contracts  with 
railroad  companies,  private  lines,  rentals,  telephone  lines  and  exchanges,  quota- 
tion instruments,  summer  resorts,  newspapers,  and  in  the  issuance  and  regula- 
tion of  franks,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  officer  performs  a  service  more 
constant,  exacting,  or  severe.  But  for  the  faculty,  born  of  long  experience, 
which  arranges,  as  if  by  instinct,  and  simplifies  labor,  and  a  mind  singularly 
well  balanced,  cheerful  and  independent,  united  to  a  memory  of  very  helpful 
strength  and  tenacity,  the  demand  would  he  straining  and  perilous.  Even  with 
all  his  natural  capacity  for  labor,  more  than  once  he  has  been  compelled  to  cast 
off  the  burden  and  seek  strength  and  rest  abroad. 

Mr.  Van  Home  was  born  in  Centreville,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  April  12,  1827, 
and,  in  1850,  learned  to  operate,  as  a  student,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  became 
Manager  successively  at  Ashtabula,  Milan,  Massillon,  Adrian,  Sandusky,  and 
later  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  It  was  at  this  latter  office,  and  in  connection  with 
duties  which  required  peculiar  tact  in  dealing  with  a  population  not  over  rever- 
ential of  telegraph  wires,  that  Dr.  Green  first  detected  the  elements  of  a  man 
he  had  long  greatly  needed,  and  whom,  without  hesitation,  he  not  long  after- 
wards appointed  as  his  General  Superintendent.  The  discretion  and  vigilance 
shown  under  the  disturbed  conditions  of  society  soon  after  regnant,  led  to 
his  election  as  President  of  the  Southwestern  Telegraph  Co.,  within  the  Con- 
federate lines,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  civil  war.  It  was  while  thus 
serving  that,  as  an  act  of  personal  honor,  he  was  enabled  to  save  from  seques- 
tration the  interests  of  Prof.  Morse,  which  not  long  afterwards  yielded  to  him 
an  issue  of  ^450,000  of  W.  Union  Co.  stock.     At  the  close  of  1865  the  United 
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States  Telegraph  Co.  had  united  with  the  Western  Union  Co.  Following 
sharply  afterwards,  the  American  Telegraph  Company  joined  hands  with  the 
Southwestern  Company.  This  so  interlocked  the  mutual  territories  that  it  was 
the  means  of  originating  a  contest  more  of  irritation  than  opposition,  two 
friendly  interests  reaping  in  the  same  field.  Out  of  this  sprang  the  act  of 
Union,  July  i,  1866,  when  the  W.  Union  and  American,  covering  the  "United 
States  "  and  "  Southwestern  "  Companies  were  consolidated.  Mr.  Van  Home 
was  at  once  appointed  General  Superintendent  of  the  Southern  Division,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  On  October  10,  1878,  he  was  elected 
Vice-President. 

It  is  a  little  delicate  to  write  of  one  who  sits  so  near  the  writer.  Yet  all  men 
have  marks  upon  them  which  are  recognizable.  Mr.  Van  Home  is  tall,  spare, 
square  shouldered,  and  of  unhurried  and  thoughtful  movement.  His  eyes  are 
gray,  a  little  repellant — as  if  on  guard,  and  there  is  a  roundness  of  the  head 
above  the  ears  that  indicates  will.  Yet  his  look  is  unassertive,  thoughtful  and 
lonesome.  There  is  an  utter  absence  of  self-consciousness.  His  manners  are 
quiet,  as  of  a  man  who  had  some  thinking  to  do  of  his  own  which  he  did  not 
care  to  reveal.  But  he  opens  up  like  a  morning  glory  to  the  touch  of  humor. 
He  delights  in  a  good  story  and  can  laugh  from  his  eyebrows  to  his  toes, 
hugging  his  lifted  knees  in  keen  delight.  His  knowledge  of  the  business  in 
each  department  is  vivid,  wide,  and  exact.  His  mind  is  always  alert.  Such  is 
the  confidence  in  his  judgment  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  subjects  are  acted 
upon  without  submission  to  his  opinion.  His  prudence  and  sagacity  are  with 
him  simple  elementary  features  of  a  nature  unexciteable,  patient,  observing,  but 
firm,  and,  on  occasion,  unmistakably  assertive.  In  working  out  the  terms  of  a 
contract  with  exacting  parties  he  fights  it  out  patiently,  never  losing  the  points 
to  be  guarded,  and  defining  them  by  impregnable  terms.  He  thoroughly 
understands  the  maxim  of  Josh  Billings  :  "  If  you  want  to  get  there,  go  slow  ;" 
and  can,  nevertheless,  push  things  when  prompt  action  is  necessar>-. 

As  a  companion  Mr.  Van  Home  is  genial  and  delightful,  and  by  his  fellow 
officers  he  is  highly  esteemed.  His  chief  power,  however,  in  some  respects,  is 
with  his  pen.  His  letters  are  often  models  of  the  epistolary  art.  The  comic 
side  of  a  case  is  never  lost  to  him,  and  he  uses  a  natural  but  quiet  and  sunny 
wit  to  great  advantage.  Here  is  a  case  which  was  laughed  out  of  court  on  the 
reading  of  one  of  Mr.  Van  Home's  peculiar  reports. 

A  saloon  keeper  at  Marline,  Texas,  telegraphed  a  woman  at  Waco  that  he 
proposed  to  give  in  her  honor,  October  13th,  a  year  or  more  ago,  what  is  known 
in  Texas  as  a  "  Pay-Ball."     The  telegram  miscarried  ;  the  woman  did  not  make 


her  appearance,  and  the  ball  was  postponed  until  the  next  night,  October.  14th. 
Soon  after  a  claim  for  damages  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  certain  lawyers 
who  made  a  demand  on  the  Telegraph  Company  for  $100.  On  a  request  for  a 
bill  of  particulars  the  following  items  were  presented. 

Cost  of  the  dinner $2500 

Cost  of  the  music   5  0° 

Loss  of  sale  of  tickets 25  00 

Loss  of  sales  at  the  bar 2500 

Extra  expenses  for  second  dinner 10  00 

Attorney's  fees 1000 

$100  00 

In  reporting  the  case  to  President  Green  who  had  requested  information, 
Vice-President  Van  Home,  wrote  as  follows : 

"  It  seems  that  I  have  been  indulging  a  delusive  hope  that  the  itemized  account 
would  at  least  bring  the  bill  down  to  $99.87  instead  of  $100,  as  at  first  claimed. 
This  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  original  claim  is  correct.  It  looks  a  little 
suspicious,  however,  that  the  dinner  and  ball  tickets,  and  the  whiskey,  are  rated  at 
the  same  price,  viz.,  $25  each.  Here  is  only  $25  worth  of  whiskey  to  $25  worth  of 
dinner,  $25  worth  of  "  Pay-Ball "  tickets  at  50  cents  each,  $5  worth  of  music,  and 
$10  worth  of  legal  counsel. 

"  Now  if  the  whiskey  is  fairly  rated,  the  value  of  the  dinner  and  ball  tickets  is 
entirely  too  high.  I  cannot  give  you,  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  relative  propor- 
tion which  the  whiskey  should  bear  to  the  provender  on  a  festive  occasion  in  Texas, 
but  in  Arkansas,  it  would  be  about  10  to  i.  Applying  the  Arkansas  rule  to  Texas, 
if  the  whiskey  were  rated  at  $25,  the  value  of  the  dinner  would  be  $2.50,  and  the 
50  "  pay-ball  "  tickets  $2.50. 

"This  evident  want  of  harmony  between  the  items  of  the  bill  is  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  entire  claim.  I  have  no  doubt  the  dinner  was 
eaten,  that  the  music  was  performed,  that  the  tickets  were  sold,  and  that  the 
whiskey  and  ticket  holders  were  drunk  on  the  14th.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  pleasure  was  denied  the  ticket  holders  on  the  13th.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed also,  that  age  improves  whiskey.  Are  we  not  eniitled  to  a  credit  of  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  whiskey  on  Ihe  13th  and  its  value  on  the  14th? 
Should  not  the  claimant's  attorneys  report  the  number  of  drinks  sold  on  the  14th, 
and  place  the  proceeds  to  our  credit?" 

When  this  came  to  be  read  in  open  court,  there  was  no  standing  before  such 
an  argument.  The  Court  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  Counsel  laughed. 
The  plaintiff  laughed.    The  crowd  laughed.    The  case  was  laughed  out  of  court. 

Mr.  Van  Home's  strong  leaning  to  humor  is  well  seen  in  an  article  criticizing 
an  address  on  Postal  Telegraphs  under  governmental  control,  by  a  gentleman 
with  a  military  title  in  which  the  speaker  indulged  in  some  very  brilliant  rhet- 
oric.    Mr.  Van  Home  thus  plays  with  it. 

"Progress"  quoth  the  Colonel,  "is  built  upon  knowledge,  and  knowledge  in 
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turn  springs,  goddess-born,  from  the  brain  of  the  race  in  frequent  and  constant 
communication." 

The  Colonel's  rhetoric  is  very  nice,  indeed  too  awfully  nice,  but  his  architecture 
is  somewhat  faulty.  He  erects  a  superstructure  of  progress  upon  the  foundation 
of  knowledge,  and  the  foundation  then  "springs  goddess-born  from  the  brain." 
What  becomes  of  the  superstructure  when  the  foundation  springs  in  this  eccentric 
manner?  How  can  it  spring  from  the  brain  if  it  be  lying  under  the  edifice  !  How 
can  progress  be  erected  upon  knowledge  before  knowledge  is  born  ?  The  archi- 
tecture seems  somewhat  mixed. 

It  calls  to  mind  an  advertisement  posted  up  by  some  young  Arabs,  and  to  which 
they  placed  the  initials  of  a  crusty  neighbor  out  of  whose  anger  they  expected  to 
have  their  fun. 
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milch   calf. 

He   is  a 

good 

e.     Call 

and 

see  her. 

You 

will   be 

pleased 

with 

him.      I 

t  is  a 

beauty. 

-A.  B. 

Soon  Mr.  A.  B.  was  found  intently  reading  the  advertisement,  and  when  asked 
for  an  explanation  replied,  petulantly,  "  I  don't  know  nothing  about  it.  It's  my 
wife's  handwrite,"  adding,  after  a  pause,  with  increased  petulance;  "  I  don't  see 
what  she  wanted  to  sell  the  calf  for  now,  any  how,  because  it  isn't  born  yet?"  The 
Colonel's  foundation  is  something  like  the  old  man's  calf. 

"Nothing"  said  the  Colonel,  "should  be  left  to  individual  enterprise  that  per- 
tains to  the  welfare  of  all." 

This  is  a  terse  exposition  of  the  functions  of  government.  We  may  now 
confidently  look  forw^ard  to  the  day  when  this  "  ideal  Republic  "  shall  have  be- 
come the  "  Cyclopean  "  tailor,  and  the  colossal  washerwoman  of  the  North 
American  Continent. 

"The  secrets  of  the  Creator,"  says  the  Colonel,  alluding  to  telegraphic  inven- 
tions, "are  being  dejnanded,  not  singly  and  alone,  but  in  battalions." 

The  Colonel's  courage  seems  to  rise  as  the  difficulties  increase.  If  his  fellow 
citizens  oppress  him,  "  I  am  helpless,"  he  cries.  If  the  Government  oppresses  him, 
he  would  expostulate  with,  and,  if  necessary,  revolutionize  it.  But  if  it  be  a  ques- 
tion between  his  Creator  and  himself,  he  will  submit  to  no  nonsense  ;  he  will  de- 
mand his  secrets  "in  battalions."  Can't  you  make  it  squads.  Colonel?  Why 
insist  on  battalions  ? 

All  this  indicates  a  character  the  cheerful  nature  of  which  hard  work  may 
repress,  but  cannot  destroy.  Mr.  Van  Home  is  another  illustration  of  the 
power  of  the  solar  beam.  It  is  a  happy  possession  which  had  a  marked  illus- 
tration in  the  lamented  Lincoln,  silvering  the  clouds  of  many  an  hour  when  the 
bravest  hearts  stood  still. 
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The  Contract  System. 
The  most  laborious  of  the  duties  assigned  to  Vice-President  Van  Home  is  in 
the  direction  of  what  is  properly  termed  the  Contract  Bureau.     This  depart- 
ment has  supervision  of  all  contracts  and  agreements  entered  into  by  the  Com- 
pany.    The  number  of  these  is  almost  incredible  and  include : 

1.  Contracts  with  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies  for  reciprocal  service. 

2.  With  Telegraph  Companies  for  exchange  of  business. 

3.  With  District  Telegraph  Companies  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  messages. 

4.  With  Brokers  for  private  wires. 

5.  With  Hotels  for  ofHce  room  and  privileges. 

6.  With  parties  desiring  telephones  or  wires. 

7.  With  Base  Ball  Clubs,  Race  Course  Associations  and  Jockey  Clubs. 

8.  With  Telephone  Companies  for  pole  room. 

9.  With  Boards  of  Trade,  Exchanges,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  firms  for  commercial  news. 

10.  With  Press  and  Newspaper  Associations. 

11.  With  Bridge,  Canal,  and  Turnpike  Companies,  and  others  for  rights  of  way. 

12.  Various  unclassified  service. 

All  contracts  before  execution  are  referred  to  a  Law  Committee  for  approval. 
Few  contracts  recommended  by  the  Contract  Bureau  are  rejected. 

The  preparation  of  these  contracts,  after  their  general  terms  have  been 
all  agreed  upon,  involves  great  labor  and  skill  which  chiefly  devolves  on  Mr. 
Van  Home's  very  able  assistant,  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Atkins.  They  involve  a  large 
mass  of  correspodence,  carefully  guarded  descriptions  and  limitations,  and  a 
knowledge  of  legal  forms,  which  long  experience  united  to  unwearied  industry 
and  ability,  alone  enable  him  to  perform.  All  these  contracts  are  remarkable 
for  their  lucidity  and  completeness.  But  for  an  intelligent  systematization  and 
classification  of  this  class  of  labor,  the  service  would  be  immensely  greater. 
Even  as  it  is,  it  is  constant,  severe,  exactmg. 

All  contracts  which  have  been  executed  and  delivered  are  filed  in  fireproof 
safes,  properly  indexed  for  easy  reference.  The  more  important  ones  are 
recorded  in  appropriate  books.  The  service  requires  the  almost  constant  labor 
of  two  skilled  type  writers,  E.  B.  Bruch  and  Charles  G.  Williamson. 

Mr.  Atkins  was  born  in  Waverly,  Tenn.,  in  1850,  and  entered  the  service  in 
1865,  as  operator  for  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company,  after 
having  served  first  as  messenger  and  then  as  office  boy.  He  learned  to  operate 
at  JohnSonville,  Tenn.,  supplied  acceptably  various  railroad  offices  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Train  Dispatcher  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  Company  at  Louisville,  Ky.  After  serving  for  a  time  as 
Manager  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  he  was  detailed  for  service  at  Nashville  as  an 
perator  of  the  first  class.     While  in  Nashville  he  so  improved  his  leisure  hours. 
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acquiring  the  art  of  short  hand  writing,  that  he  became  an  expert  and  was 
transferred  to  the  ofhce  of  the  General  Superintendent  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and, 
in  1875,  accompanied  him  to  New  York. 

In  the  present  relations  of  Mr.  Atkins  to  Mr.  Van  Home,  his  skill  as  a  sten- 
ographer, although  still  sometimes  useful,  is  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  a  much 
higher  grade  of  duty  as  the  Vice-President's  assistant  and  the  organizer  of  the 
vast  labor  connected  with  a  very  crowded  and  responsible  department.  His 
ready  command  of  papers,  knowledge  of  contracts  and  accounts,  his  unfaihng 
memor\%  and  methodical  habits  of  labor  make  him  one  of  the  most  efficient  men 
in  the  business.  No  one  appreciates  this  more  fully  than  Mr.  Van  Home  who 
has  said  of  him  that :  "  Mr.  Atkins  is  not  excelled  in  ability  and  industry  by  any 
one  in  the  service  of  the  company  occupying  a  similar  position." 


The  Free  Service  Bureau. 

Placed  under  Mr.  Van  Home's  direction  is  the  Free  Service  Bureau.  The 
name  of  this  department,  although  convenient,  is  inaccurate.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  business  it  covers  is  properly  free.  It  is  largely  a  service  done  as 
compensation  for  valuable  rights  acquired.  Many  important  contracts  are 
based  upon  certain  fixed  sums  per  mile  of  the  contracting  road,  payable  in  the 
transmission  of  messages.  Rights  of  way,  free  or  reduced  rates  of  freight, 
labor,  office  room,  light,  heat,  and  transportation  are  thus  secured  and  forms  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  basis  of  telegraphic  success  and  its  commercial 
value  as  a  business.  In  its  management,  franks  are  issued  on  which  are  defined 
the  limits  of  territory  within  which  they  can  be  used,  and  the  party  entitled  to 
their  use.  All  messages  sent  under  them  are  carefully  returned  and  inspected 
by  the  Free  Service  Bureau,  and  all  excesses  noted  and  charged.  These  ex- 
cesses average  about  $50,000  a  year  and  are  collected. 

Another  branch  of  the  service  is  covered  by  the  use  of  stamps  neatly  bound 
in  small  books,  from  24  to  50  in  each,  and  similar  to  postage  stamps.  One 
.stamp,  which  bears  a  registered  number,  covers  a  message  of  twenty  words, 
and  a  second  stamp  provides  for  an  answer.  The  number,  which  all  stamps 
issued  to  one  person  bear,  indicates  the  holder.  A  generous  hotel  keeper  who 
receives  one  of  these  books  as  equivalent  for  rent,  but  issued  on  a  liberal  basis, 
and  designed  to  cover  hotel  service  only,  sometimes  finds  himself  confronted 
with  a  bill  for  stamps  given,  in  the  royal  manner  peculiar  to  hotel  managers,  to 
guests.  The  collections  from  this  and  similar  sources  amount  to  $200  a  month. 
About  300  persons  habitually  indulge  in  this  courtly  generosity. 

The  issue  of  stamps  originated  with  the  late  Vice-President  Mumford,  and  is 
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of  great  value.  No  unknown  abuse  of  the  privilege  conferred  by  them  is  pos- 
sible. 

Franks  are  issued  to  fast  freight  lines,  and  to  similar  companies  requiring  large 
use  of  the  telegraph,  at  half  rates.  The  entire  service  of  the  Free  Service 
Bureau  covers  over  one  and  a  half  million  of  messages  per  annum. 

The  Bureau  is  under  the  special  direction  of  Vice-President  Van  Home,  and 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Emory  Falls,  who  entered  the 
Executive  Department  as  its  first  office  boy,  and  who  is  a  faithful  and  capable 
officer.  It  employs  a  force  of  1 6  persons,  the  salaries  of  whom  are  amply  re- 
paid by  the  service  rendered  by  the  Bureau. 


The  Electrical  Department, 

Under  Mr.  Van  Home's  general  care  also,  is  the  electrical  department  under 
which  a  most  important  service  is  rendered.  Under  the  influence  of  sharp 
competition,  goods  for  the  company,  which  are  all  manufactured  on  competitive 
bids,  are  constantly  presented  for  acceptance,  which  are  more  or  less  unfit  for 
use.  Relays,  keys,  condensers,  switches,  galvanometers,  rheostats,  voltameters, 
electrometers,  wire,  zinc,  sulphates,  insulators,  all  have  to  pass  under  the  in- 
spection of  careful  experts.  This  involves  great  care  and  labor,  but  is  of  vast 
advantage.  Wire  is  tested  for  its  tensile  strength,  its  fibrous  integrity  under 
twist,  its  measure  ot  elongation  under  strain,  and  its  galvanic  cover.  Relays 
are  tested  for  their  resistance,  the  perfection  of  their  silk  covering,  the  quality 
of  their  finish.  Condensers  are  examined  for  their  insulation,  the  proper  rela- 
tive capacity  of  their  parts.  All  this  work  is  under  the  care  of  three  accom- 
plished electricians  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Chicago. 

The  corps  of  electricians  in  New  York,  is  composed  of  George  A.  Hamil- 
ton, Gerritt  Smith,  Georges  dTnfreville.  So  well  are  all  these  gentle- 
men known  that  much  need  not  be  said  of  them. 

George  A.  Hamilton,  resident  electrician,  who  stands  in  the  highest  rank  of 
American  electrical  engineers,  is  a  native  of  Cleveland,  O.,  where  he  was  born 
Dec.  30,  1843.  While  yet  a  mere  lad  he  built  a  telegraph  line  for  himself  in 
Limaville,  O.,  set  the  poles,  fitted  the  insulators,  rigged  up  a  turning  lathe  and 
made  all  his  machinery.  In  this  employment  he  found  his  future  life's  work. 
In  1 861,  he  became  messenger  at  Salem,  O.,  and  in  two  months  was  made 
Manager  at  Ravenna,  O.  From  there  he  went  to  Pittsburgh  as  Chief  Operator 
of  the  United  States  office,  and  in  1867  was  Chief  Operator  of  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Co.  in  the  same  city. 
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It  was  not  until  1873  that  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  himself  up  exclusively  to 
electrical  pursuits,  although  always  a  careful  student  of  electrical  literature.  In 
that  year  he  became  assistant  to  Moses  G.  Farmer,  in  Boston,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  general  electrical  machinery,  and  gained  great  experience  both  in  prac- 
tical mechanics  and  in  the  numerous  important  experiments  conducted  by  that 
well  known  inventor.  In  1875  he  became  electrician  for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraphic  Company,  by  whose  officers  he  has  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  esteem. 


(  I  1  (  M    ' ,  1      A  .      H  v  M  1  I  1  ( )  N  . 

One  of  his  earliest  duties  under  the  Western  Union  Co.  was  in  connection 
with  the  cable  to  Cuba,  in  which  he  was  joined  I)y  Dr.  J.  O.  Green  and  Manager 
A.  S.  Downer,  who  accompanied  him  to  Havana.  These  gentlemen  took 
violins  with  them  to  wile  away  the  hours  at  sea.  But  they  found,  curiously 
enough,  that  invariably  after  every  soiree  came  a  howling  gale  of  wind  and  a 
summary  demand  to  deliver,  which  brought  catgut  to  speedy  contempt.  It  is 
said  that  in  one  of  these  paroxysms  of  nature  Mr.  Downer  wished  to  go  ashore 
and  take  the  street  cars  for  New  York.  Mr.  Hamilton  carried  no  cremona,  but 
successfully  accomplished  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 

Mr,  Hamilton's  position  is  one  of  great  labor.  All  tests  requiring  special 
care  and  nicety  are  committed  to  him.  The  examination  of  inventions  pre- 
sented by  ardent  inventors,  the  tests  of  new  mechanism,  of  wires,  cables, 
underground  methods,  form  part  of  his  daily  duty.     He  has  found  time,  how- 
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ever,  to  invent  a  method  for  the  employment  of  separate  pairs  of  brushes  for 
securing  different  potentials  from  a  single  dynamo  machine,  which  greatly  aids 
their  employment.  Like  most  men  of  genuine  merit,  his  ability  is  only  equalled 
by  a  modesty  which,  while  it  induces  him  to  shun  publicity,  gives  a  delicate 
vigor  and  an  assertive  charm  to  personal  character. 

To  Mr.  Gerritt  Smith  is  specially  entrusted  the  direction  of  the  duplex  and 
quadruplex  circuits.  Mr.  Smith  worked  at  Boston  the  first  quadruplex  circuit 
introduced  to  actual  use  and  outstripped  its  inventor,  who  worked  its  New 
York  terminal,  in  the  ease  with  which  he  handled  it.  But  the  mechanism  was 
very  imperfect.  Although  the  quadruplex  was  claimed  as  a  great  triumph,  verv 
little  real  advance  over  the  duplex  had  been  made.  The  most  experienced 
operators  dreaded  it.  It  had  what  may  be  called  a  smooth  side,  on  which  the 
current  was  steady  and  work  easy ;  but  it  had  another  side  which  was  broken, 
spasmodic,  irregular.  It  demanded  also  certain  conditions.  It  required  a  large 
conductor  with  low  resistance.  This  was  supplied  at  great  cost.  But  even 
with  this,  there  were,  in  the  rapid  changes  necessary  in  the  use  of  currents  of 
varied  polarity  or  direction,  certain  mechanical  hesitations  which  ingenuity  had 
failed  to  overcome.  Mr.  Smith,  after  long  observation  has  now,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  simple  mechanism,  removed  this  defect,  so  that  all  sides  are  equally 
responsive.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  that,  this  is  accomplished  without 
necessarily  increasing  the  size  of  the  conductors. 

To  illustrate :  In  the  Western  Union  system  there  are  140  quadruplex  cir- 
cuits, that  is,  140  distinct  sections  of  line  on  which  the  quadruplex  mechanism 
h  employed.  These  cover  41,970  miles  of  actual  wire,  and  indicate  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  quadruplex  system  125,910  miles  of  unseen,  or  "phantom,"  line,  /.t'., 
one  visible  and  three  invisible  wires.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  these 
circuits  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  was  found  that  of  these  125,910  miles  only 
83,940  were  available,  and  that  even  of  these,  one  third  of  the  signals  were 
irregular  and  uncertain.  By  Mr.  Smith's  improvement,  the  quadruplex  wires 
were  brought  up  to  the  full  mileage  capacity  of  125,910.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Wires  of  number  8  gauge,  the  largest  used  under  ordinary  conditions,  when 
exceeding  300  miles  in  length,  could  not,  with  the  existing  quadruplex  mechan- 
ism, be  worked  satisfactorily  to  exceed  a  mere  duplex  capacity.  By  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Smith's  improvement,  wires  of  number  8  gauge  up  to  six  hundred 
miles  in  length  are  made  available  for  full  quadruplex  service,  and  it  is  not  the 
least  meritorious  fact  connected  with  this  very  useful  improvement  that,  as  if 
to  prove  the  fact  that  it  had  removed  a  formidable  obstruction  to  telegraphic 
work,  the  quadruplexed  lines  can  now  be  operated  with  maximum  efficiency 
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after  a  reduction  of  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  battery  ordinarily  employed.  No 
more  remarkable  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  telegraph  in  recent  years. 
The  truth  is  that  the  quadruplex  system,  but  for  Mr.  Smith  and  the  many  help- 
ing devices  he  has  applied  to  it,  would  have  been  practically  valueless.  Such  is 
the  earnest  testimony  of  so  distinguished  an  electrician  as  Frank  W.  Pope,  and 
others  of  like  ability. 

Gerritt  Smith  was  born  in  Providence,  Aug.  i8,  1838,  and  entered  the  tele- 
graph service  in  1853,  under  the  Commercial  House  Printing  Telegraph  Co.  in 
their  office,  31  State  street,  Boston.  One  of  his  earliest  duties  was  the  hoisting 
of  a  small  box  containing  dispatches  for  transmission,  from  the  outside  wall 
of  the  receiving  room  to  the  fourth  floor,  by  the  use  of  a  crank  and  chain.  He 
soon  became  an  expert  on  the  printing  instrument,  and  worked  the  line  between 
Boston  and  Nahant.     This    directed    his  mind  specially  to  improvements  in 


Gerritt    Smith. 
machinery  of  this  character.     He  was  appointed  electrician  to  the  Western 
Union  Co.,  Oct.  17,  1882.     No  one  is  better  known  in  all  telegraphic  circles. 
His  ability  as  an  electrician  is  only  equalled  by  his  modesty  as  a  man.     Pretence 
is  unknown  to  him. 

It  is  only  justice  to  a  worthy  man  to  record  the  fact,  that  the  honor  of  the 
invention  of  the  quadruplex  was  not  undisputed.  Early  in  1871,  two  years 
before  the  quadruplex  was  patented,  Henry  C.  Nicholson,  of  Cincinnati,  in- 
vented an  alphabet  to  be  worked  by  the  use  of  two  keys,  which,  by  an  ingenious 
use  of  currents  of  varied  polarity  and  strength,  gave  the  practical  result  of  the 
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operation  of  two  wires.  TJiat  it  contained  the  principle  of  the  quadruplex  is 
curiously  proved  by  a  letter  written  to  him,  November  7,  1 871,  by  a  gentleman, 
afterwards  prominent  in  connection  with  the  Edison  quadruplex,  who  said : 
<'  Your  invention  is  novel  and  ingenious,  but  of  no  practical  value.  You  could  not 
work,  successfully,  upon  long  lines  with  an  apparatus  which  required  the  alter- 
nate changing  of  the  poles  of  a  battery  for  a  portion  of  the  signals,  and  the 
doubling  of  the  force  of  the  battery  for  the  remainder."  This  is  exactly  what 
Mr.  Nicholson  did  and  what  the  quadruplex  does.  Mr.  Nicholson  had 
another  result  in  his  mind  it  is  true.  He  proposed  to  double  the  speed  of  a 
message  by  using  one  wire  as  two,  instead  of  transmitting  simultaneously  two 


Georges    d 'In  pre  vi  lle. 

distinct  messages,  which  he  could  have  done  without  chaige  in  his  mechanism. 
The  fact,  however,  is  meritorious.  He  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  in 
a  great  invention,  and,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he  has  been  rewarded. 

In  some  respects  the  luminary  of  the  electrical  department  is  Georges  d'lnfre- 
ville,  an  effervescmg  Frenchman,  good  hearted,  lull  of  knowledge,  ingenious, 
valuable,  spirited,  impatient,  he  makes  a  court  room  lively  as  a  witness.  But 
M.  d'lnfreville  is  a  man  of  very  solid  qualities.  He  was  born,  February  23, 
1846,  at  the  Chateau  de  Creullet,  near  Caen,  Normandie,  France,  and  is  by  his 
paternal  grandmother,  direct  descendant  of  Marquis  de  Dupleix,  Governor  of 
India  for  France,  at  Pondicherry.     His  ancestor  Marquis  d'lnfreville  was  super- 
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intendent  of  the  French  navy,  under  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  received  a 
thorough  collegiate  education,  and,  under  a  competitive  examination,  was 
admitted  to  the  Military  Academy  of  St.  Cyr,  near  Paris,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  of  Sous-Lieutenant,  12th  Regiment  of  Infantry.  He 
served  as  officer  in  the  battles  of  Borny,  Rezonville  and  Gravelotte  under 
Bazaine. 

M.  d'Infreville  came  to  America  in  1872,  and  soon  after  invented  a  very 
successful  Duplex  system  of  telegraphy,  .selling  its  use  to  the  Montreal,  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Telegraph  Companies,  and  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  Co.  It  was  employed  by  the  American  Union  Co.,  and  was 
finally  purchased  by  the  Western  Union  Co.  He  also  invented  a  useful  tele- 
phone call  which  he  sold  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Boston.  M.  d'Infreville 
has  frequently  appeared  in  the  United  States  and  Canadian  courts  as  an  expert. 
He  was  appointed  electrician  by  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  and  for 
five  years  has  been  electrician  for  the  Western  Union  Co.,  to  whom  his  accurate 
knowledge  and  skill  render  him  exceedingly  useful  in  the  examination  of 
patents  and  in  defending  the  Company's  rights. 

An  annex  to  the  electrical  department,  but  having  its  workshop  so  far  up  in 
the  building  and  reached  by  corkscrew  stairs  not  often  ascended  by  executive 
officers,  as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  foreign  office,  is  the  room  of  the  draughts- 
man, Mr.  Gustavus  Adolphus  Stimpson.  He  was  first  appointed  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Prescott,  in  1 87 1,  Of  late  years  the  sharpness  of  taxation  has  made  this  service 
a  very  essential  and  enlarged  one.  Diagrams  of  poles  and,  wires  in  ever^-  city 
and  County,  and  State,  are  now  carefully  drawn  and  preserved.  Wherever  a 
new  line  is  built,  the  character  ot  the  wire,  its  gauge,  insulation,  and  pole  fix- 
tures is  recorded.     This  prevents  all  attempts  to  over  tax. 

In  like  manner  all  independent  or  opposing  lines  are  outlined,  so  that  their 
progress  is  always  exactly  known.  In  this  way  a  record  precise,  accurate,  in- 
telligent, of  telegraphic  progress  is  constantly  maintained.  Eighteen  large 
volumes,  containing  about  10,000  diagrams  are  the  result  of  this  careful  labor. 

The  workshops  for  the  construction  of  telegraphic  machinery  have  all  been 
abandoned,  and  the  whole  work  is  done  under  contract  with  the  numerous 
manufactories  now  in  existence  upon  competitive  bids. 


BuREALf  OF  Statistics. 

In  the  matter  of  statistics,  Mr.  Van  Home  receives  monthly,  carefully  prepared 
comparative  c;i'.ements  showing  the  progress  of  the  business,  and  its  comparison 
with  former  periods,  the  cost  of  conducting  it,    and  the   revenues  therefrom.      | 
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These  form  essential  administrative  data.  There  are  also  sent  to  him  detailed 
semi-annual  statements,  in  which  are  shown  with  perspicuity  and  minuteness, 
schedules  of  the  whole  outlying  property  in  poles,  wires  and  cables ;  property 
acquired  by  construction,  purchase  or  lease ;  added  wires,  with  their  gauges 
and  character,  and  changes  of  insulation ;  so  that  the  whole  is  known  in  every 
detail  with  great  accuracy.  These  show,  also,  all  new  offices  opened ;  employees 
dismissed  and  appointed  ;  the  amount  of  defective  structure ;  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance. 

Some  of  these  are  admirable  specimens  of  methodical  arrangement.  To  one 
only,  however,  is  due  the  careful  and  clear  notation,  on  the  back  of  each  sheet 
of  these  lengthy  schedules,  of  the  names  of  the  railroads  or  territory  covered,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  frequent  references  made  by  the  officers  in  New  York.  In 
other  respects,  also,  excellencies  appear.  In  stating  the  property  on  a  railroad, 
a  line  is  given  to  stating  the  corporate  name  of  the  road,  after  which  the 
wires  and  pole  mileages  are  followed  from  point  to  point,  affixing  the  name  of 
the  State  in  which  they  stand,  clearly  stating  the  mileage  to  the  intersecting 
point  of  each  State  line,  and  from  thence  to  the  terminus,  and  footing  it  up 
separately.  To  prevent  error,  also,  in  the  collation  of  State  mileage  at  New 
York,  the  reports  of  the  Southern  Division  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  combined 
mileage  of  poles  and  wires  in  each  State,  which  local  knowledge  enables  the 
provision  with  perfect  accuracy.  This  gives  the  exact  information  on  which 
State  taxation  is  based,  and  the  length  of  mileage  on  each  railroad,  with  ease 
and  readiness. 

All  these  reports  and  schedules  are  carefully  compared  and  formulated,  so 
that  the  executive  officers  have  before  them,  at  all  times,  not  only  all  property 
owned,  leased,  or  controlled,  but  its  condition,  the  various  woods  of  which  its 
poles  are  composed,  the  number  and  quality  of  wires  they  bear,  the  current  cost 
of  repair  and  reconstruction,  the  number  and  revenue  from  messages  sent  for 
the  public,  the  Government  and  the  Press,  and  the  cost,  under  all  completed 
estimates,  for  the  construction  of  new  lines,  and  for  general  maintenance.  By 
these  reports  the  complete  data  for  intelligent  administration  is  always  before 
the  directing  officers,  and  to  whom  their  perfect  accuracy  is  of  great  and 
increasing  value. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

AUDITOR.     TREASURER.     SECRETARY. 
The  Auditor's  Department. 

THE  assignment  of  Mr.  John  B.  Van  Every  to  the  auditorship  and  settle- 
ment of  liabilities,  was  testimony  to  a  lengthened  service  of  acknowledged 
vigor  and  excellence.     In  no  department  is  there  a  more  exacting  demand  for 


John    B.    Van    Every. 

method,  promptitude,  and  perspicuity.  The  Auditor's  sheet,  by  showing  the 
practical  result  of  certain  lines  of  policy,  gives,  to  a  large  extent,  the  cue  to  ad- 
ministration. The  collation  of  the  figures  from  the  reports  of  fourteen  thousand 
offices  from  which  the  exhibit  is  compiled,  although  forming  a  small  part  of  the 
Auditor's  duties,  requires  much  patient  watchfulness  and  labor. 
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The  department  of  audits  was  first  organized  as  an  independen*  bureau  by 
William  H  Abel,  a  man  of  much  intelligence,  in  1867.  Isaac  R.  Elwood,  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Western  Union  Company  had,  indeed,  inaugurated  a 
method  of  accounting  which  suited  a  period  when,  by  his  great  ability,  he  was 
the  actual  manager  and  responsible  head  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Company. 
Under  a  much  larger  field  and  at  a  later  period,  Judge  O.  H.  Palmer  had  also 
successfully  classified  the  labor  of  the  accounting  department  and  improved  its 
service.  In  accomplishing  this  he  had,  as  assistant,  Mr.  Edward  Chapman, 
formerly  treasurer  of  the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company, 
a  careful  and  painstaking  accountant,  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  as  a  branch  of 
his  own  department,  and  under  his  own  orders.  Director  B.  R.  McAlpine  and 
Assistant  Gen.  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Balch  also  made  the  subject  of  official  reports  a 
matter  of  long  and  thoughtful  study,  and  which  was  to  some  extent  fruitful  of 
important  results.  One  of  the  first  orders  given  was  to  District  Superintendents 
who  were  ordered  to  collect  all  the  reports  of  offices  under  their  jurisdiction,  to 
collate,  examine  and  condense  them,  and  report  the  united  result  to  the  auditor. 
This  was  a  vast  improvement  on  former  methods.  It  secured  prompt  settle- 
ments, and  enforced  fidelity.  About  the  same  time,  also,  George  H.  Smith, 
since  then  occupying  an  important  post  in  connection  with  Western  railroad 
management,  was  made  supermtendent  of  a  department  for  the  examination  of 
free  messages  and  message  checks.  This  also  involved  much  labor,  but  was 
effective  and  useful.  Every  message,  whether  paid,  collect,  or  free,  was  followed 
from  its  reception  to  its  delivery.  Every  man  in  charge  of  an  office,  however 
remote,  was  made  to  feel  that  his  hands  must  be  clean  and  his  work  exact. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Chapman,  whose  advanced  age  unfitted  hmi  for  the  exacting 
duties  of  his  office,  resigned,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Abel,  took  his  place.  Henceforward 
the  Auditor  became  a  distinct  and  independent  officer.  Mr.  Abel  was  entitled 
to  this  honor.  He  was  familiar  with  the  service,  was  a  man  of  fine  mind,  and 
had  a  clear,  discriminating  judgment.  He  adopted  the  methods  of  the  Ameri- 
can Company,  which  while  excellent,  involved  large  labor.  After  an  able  ser- 
vice, however,  of  several  years,  his  health  gave  way,  when  Mr.  Van  Every,  his 
chief  assistant,  was  appointed,  June  17,  1874,  to  take  his  place. 

John  B.  Van  Every,  now  acting  Vice-President  in  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Accounts  and  Settlements,  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1839,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  June  i,  1864,  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Chapman.  Many  of  the  methods  by  which,  both  under  Mr. 
Chapman  and  Mr.  Abel,  the  keeping  of  the  records  were  simplified,  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  him.     He  became  practically  auditor  of  the  Company  in  Oc- 
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tober,  1872,  when  Mr.  Abel  first  felt  compelled  to  suspend  his  work,  although 
he  was  not  officially  recognized  until  June  17,  1874.  During  this  intervening 
period  he  underwent  a  test  which  rendered  his  appointment  both  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  capacity  and  an  honor. 

On  his  mother's  side  Mr.  Van  Every  is  of  Scotch  descent.  His  grandfather, 
John  Caldwell,  a  sturdy,  clear  headed  Scotchman,  active  and  cheerful,  was  a 
man  of  great  business  capacity,  and  for  many  years,  one  of  Rochester's  largest 
merchants.  His  mother  inherited  the  mental  qualities  of  her  father.  To  his 
own  father,  who  still  preserves  the  freshness  and  activity  of  youth,  he  is  in- 
debted for  a  vigorous  and  healthy  body,  no  mean  factor  in  labor  such  as  he  now 
confronts.  SoHdity,  strength  of  will,  power  of  memory,  the  ability  to  group 
related  things,  to  grasp  a  point  and  make  it  clear,  the  bookkeeper's  art  of  method, 
he  holds  in  high  degree.  He  performs  daily  and  easily  a  vast  amount  of  work. 
His  room  is  piled  with  papers  which  suggest  confusion.  But  the  confusion  is 
apparent  only.     The  place  of  every  essential  paper  is  known. 

The  duties  assigned  to  Mr.  Van  Every  and  the  magnitude  of  the  general 
business  made  some  changes  in  the  division  of  labor  necessary.  Two  important 
departments,  formerly  under  the  Auditor,  were  placed  under  other  officers.  The 
Check  Error  department,  with  a  large  corps  of  clerks,  was  connected  with  the 
Tariff  Bureau  under  Mr.  William  Holmes.  The  free  message  department  was 
placed  under  Vice-President  Van  Home.  Mr.  Van  Every's  duties  became  thus 
those  essentially  belonging  to  audits  and  the  settlement  of  claims.  Even  thus 
limited,  it  exacted  an  amount  of  service  so  varied  and  involving  so  much  labor, 
as  to  seem  undue.  Now  that  the  telephone  with  its  multitude  of  exchanges 
and  independent  lines  of  communication  has  entered  into  Hvely  connection  with 
the  telegraph,  and  the  Presses  of  the  country  are  making  constant  and  sharp 
demands  for  enlarged  and  cheap  service,  and  Government  officials  dictate  tele- 
graphic compensation,  and  suits  for  damages  multiply  themselves,  these  and  the 
audit  of  the  general  accounts  of  14,000  offices,  the  collection  of  1,000  rentals 
for  wires,  and  a  hundred  other  related  things,  the  pressure  on  Mr.  Van  Every 
is  only  possible  under  conditions  of  excellent  health,  great  power  of  method,  and 
clear  judgment.  The  incumbent,  however,  gives  no  signs  of  being  overtasked. 
Indeed  there  is  scarcely  an  officer  usually  more  ready  with  the  narration  of  some 
memory  of  other  days  with  which  to  enliven  the  hours  of  official  duty. 

This  easy  carriage  of  a  great  responsibility  is  largely  due  to  his  having  passed 
through  all  the  various  changes  and  consolidations  without  diversion  from  a 
special  line  of  duty  from  his  earliest  clerkship.  Other  officers  have  changed 
their  spheres  of  service ;  he    never.     He  has,  in    consequence,  all   changes    of 
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tariffs,  the  history  of  the  Press,  the  signal  service  of  the  Government,  the  nu- 
merous telephonic  and  private  line  compensations  and  rents,  in  his  mind,  clearly 
and  accurately  defined,  from  their  inception.  This  is  of  vast  benefit  to  him  and 
the  Company.  Such  a  thing  as  rotation  in  office  has  no  place,  but  rather 
infinite  danger,  in  such  a  service. 

The  staff  of  the  Auditor  is  composed  of  31  persons,  all  of  them  of  ability,  and 
some  of  long  experience.  The  familiar  faces  of  Benjamin  F.  Ely,  T.  P.  Bladen, 
S.  H.  Wilkins,  Wm.  Ferguson,  T.  G.  Singleton,  E.  T.  Mackay,  W.  P.  Westervelt, 
G.  W.  Roberts,  all  men  of  experience  and  ability,  greet  one  w^ith  pleasant  memories. 
As  a  bureau  of  systematic  labor  it  has  had  inspired  into  it  a  certain  smoothness 
of  routine  which  has  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  accounting 
bureaus  of  the  country. 

The  duty  of  settling  claims  necessarily  requires  a  minute  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  every  detail.  Accountability,  and  for  that  reason,  method,  begins  with 
the  very  first  act  in  the  reception  of  a  message  for  transmission,  and  is  illus- 
trative of  the  minute  care  which  pervades  the  entire  service.  The  message 
when  offered  has  to  be  read  carefully  by  the  Receiver,  and  no  letter  is  allowed 
to  be  doubtful.  Any  change  has  to  be  made  by  the  writer.  It  is  then  counted, 
and  the  number  of  words  in  the  body  affixed.  It  is  then  stamped,  showing  the 
time  received  and  who  received  it.  The  message  is  then  ready  for  transmission. 
When  transmitted,  the  operator  sending  and  the  operator  receiving  it,  both  affix 
the  initials  of  both,  and  the  time  sent  and  received.  It  is  then  given  to  a  mess- 
enger and  the  time  when  placed  in  his  hands,  noted.  When  delivered,  the  mess- 
enger requires  a  receipt  and  the  entry  of  the  time  received.  On  his  return  the 
time  when  the  message  was  placed  in  his  hands  and  the  time  when  delivered,  is 
noted  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  time  occupied  in  delivery  is  averaged  and  his 
fitness  ^or  service  determined.  This  closes  the  practical  work  of  the  telegraph 
in  its  relation  to  the  public.  All  these  conditions  are  rigorously  enforced.  In 
the  British  Postal  delivery  the  messenger  throws  down  his  message  or  hands  it 
as  addressed,  but  takes  no  receipt.  All  proof  of  delivery  is  absent.  The  reason 
is  obvious.     Where  there  is  no  receipt  there  is  no  responsibility. 

The  record  now  follows.  Credit  not  being  allowed,  the  tariff  of  the  transmitted 
message  is  entered  by  both  the  sending  and  receiving  officer,  the  one  as  cash, 
the  other  as  a  charge  against  the  receiving  office.  They  thus  check  each  other. 
Both  officers  are  required  to  send  monthly  a  complete  report  of  business  show- 
ing every  office  from  which  a  message  has  been  received,  or  to  which  a  message, 
or  a  number  of  messages,  has  been  sent  and  the  tolls.  These  ought,  and  will,  if 
correct,  exactly  balance.     But  many,  because  of  misunderstanding  of  the  tariffs. 
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do  not,  and  a  course  of  inspection  by  a  large  force  is  instituted  for  the  correction 
of  errors.  This  is  the  Check  Error  Department,  the  staff  of  which  is 
composed  chiefly  of  young  ladies  of  ability  and  experience  with  a  pay  roll  ap- 
proaching $20,000  a  year.  The  service,  however,  is  vastly  compensating,  not  so 
much  from  collections,  although  these  are  large,  as  in  the  discipline  it  inspires, 
and  the  rigid  exactness  it  maintains. 

The  records  of  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  necessarily  commingle.  At  large 
offices,  a  Bank  of  Deposit  designated  by  or  approved  by  the  Treasurer,  has  de- 
posited with  it  daily  the  days'  receipts.  Each  bank  of  deposit  is  provided  with 
a  blank  postal  card,  provided  by  the  company,  which  is  filled  up  by  the  Teller  with 
the  amount  deposited  and  mailed  by  him  to  the  Treasurer.  The  ofifice  manager 
reports  the  deposit  by  telegraph  to  the  Treasurer,  if  a  distant  ofifice,  or  by  postal 
card  if  within  a  day's  mail  distance.  At  smaller  offices  not  more  than  $500  is 
allowed  to  accumulate,  and  when  that  sum  has  been  reached  $500  is  required 
to  be  remitted  to  the  Treasurer  unless  otherwise  ordered.  The  limit  of  accumu- 
lation and  the  order  is  $500,  but  it  is  expected  to  overrun  to  a  moderate  extent 
before  remittance  is  made.  If  deposited,  postal  cards  from  both  the  Bank  and 
Manager  are  mailed  to  the  Treasurer.  When  the  monthly  receipts  are  under 
$100,  the  amount,  after  deducting  salary,  rent,  light  and  fuel  is  remitted  to  the 
Treasurer.  All  offices  averaging  upwards  of  $1,000  monthly,  mail  to  the  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  a  weekly  statement,  made  up  each  Monday  morning,  show- 
ing all  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  first  day  of  the  current  calendar 
month  to  the  previous  Saturday,  both  inclusive,  who  at  once  sends  it  to  the 
Treasurer.  No  disbursements  are  allowed  but  for  salary,  rent,  light  and  heat, 
without  special  order.     Branch  offices  settle  daily,  in  full,  with  the  Central  Office. 

The  entries  of  receipts  by  the  Treasurer  are  kept  in  two  books,  one  for  each 
alternate  day.  One  of  these  books  when  all  the  entries  for  a  day  are  made,  is 
sent  to  the  Auditor  for  such  examination  and  record  as  is  necessary  and  re- 
turned. On  the  following  morning  the  second  book  is  sent  him.  In  this  way 
the  Auditor  has  a  complete  duplicate  of  the  Treasurer's  books.  The  whole 
trend  of  business  is  therefore  brought  under  his  eye. 

Cable  messages  are  treated  specially,  and  the  record  is  very  minute  and  com- 
plete. Money  transfers  are  also  reported  distinct  from  office  receipts.  These 
require  peculiar  treatment  and  directions. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  done,  although  apparently  comprehending  the  entire 
business  of  the  telegraph,  the  labor  of  the  Auditor  has  scarcely  been  touched. 
His  work  begins  where  all  else  ends.  Thus,  for  example,  here  is  a  clerk  who 
keeps  the  record  of  every  man  employed,  the  time  of  appointment,  and  salary. 
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His  book  is  scored  all  over  by  unnumbered  dismissals  and  changing  nomads. 
John  Lenhart  goes  out  at  one  door  to  re-appear  at  another.  Bogardus  disap- 
pears at  Salem  and  pops  up  at  Resurrection  corners.  Here  comes  in  a  fair 
maiden  at  Canton.  Alas,  a  broad  blue  pencil  soon  effaces  the  sweet  name  of 
MoUie  Bly.  But  the  Auditor  passes  this  ever  growing  record.  He  is  after  the 
men  who  record  the  sources  of  revenue  in  other  fields  than  in  the  mere  recep- 
tion of  messages.     Here  are  a  few  of  them. 

1.  Collections  uuder  report  of  check  errors. 

2.  Collections  under  unpaid  guaranteed  messages. 

3.  Collections  from  the  Press  for  regular  and  special  reports. 

4.  Rentals  of  poles  and  wires  and  private  lines, 

5.  Telegraphic  money  transfers,  premiums  and  tolls. 

6.  Rentals  from  Real   Estate. 

7.  Dividends  and  interest  on  investments  in  Bonds  and  Stocks. 

8.  Gold  and  Stock  Department  with  2,000  subscribers. 

9.  Tolls  on  Atlantic,  Cuba  and  Mexican  cables. 

10.  Government  signal  service  accounts. 

11.  Arrangement  of  balances  of  joint  tolls  with  connecting  companies. 

12.  Half  and  excess  rates  connected  with  free  message  department. 

13.  Revenue  from  Time  signals. 

14.  Revenues  from  Elections,  Base  Ball  fields  and  Race  grounds. 

15.  From  Maritime  Associations. 

16.  From  Railroad  contracts. 

No  such  labor  is  done  on  this  Continent  by  so  few  men.  Red  tape  is  every- 
where cut. 

Then  there  is  the  department  of  outlay. 

I.  Amounts  paid  to  other  lines. 

,  2.  Amounts  refunded  and  uncollected. 

3.  Payment  to  Railroad  Companies. 

4.  Law  expenses,  ta.xes  and  damages. 

5.  Salaries,  rents,  light  and  fuel, 

6.  Machinery,  batteries. 

7.  Printing,  stationery  and  general  purchases. 

8.  Construction,  reconstruction  and  repairs. 

These  and  many  others  are  kept  with  watchful  accuracy  and  minutely  com- 
pared with  the  audits  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures.  There  are  no  loose 
purchases  and  no  unregulated  expenses.  General  supplies  are  procured  under 
bids  in  answer  to  public  advertisement.  There  is  no  favoritism,  no  guess  work, 
no  hidden  or  unknown  stores.  No  housekeeper  knows  more  precisely  the  num- 
ber of  her  silver  spoons  in  her  well  ordered  cupboard,  than  does  Mr.  Van  Every 
know  the  whole  field  of  this  vast,  busy,  changing,  multiplying  zone  of  hfe  with 
all  it  contains,  and  all  who,  in  any  capacity,  do  its  work. 
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The  Treasurer's  Department. 
Although  the  general  order  by  which  Gen.  Eckert,  Mr.  Van  Horn,  and  Mr. 
Van  Every  were  assigned  to  their  respective  duties  made  no  reference  to  the 
Treasurer's  Department,  it  was  not  forgotten.  Perhaps  no  higher  compliment 
could  have  been  paid  to  its  chief  officer  than  its  omission.  Silence  in  this  case 
was  eulogy.  No  change  could  probably  have  been  made  without  injury,  and 
certainly  none  without  injustice.  The  administration  of  the  department,  by 
general  consent,  had  been  vigorous,  intelligent  and  admirable. 


RoswELL    Hart    Rochester. 

Roswell  Hart  Rochester,  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  is  the 
descendant  of  a  family  of  historic  interest,  which  in  1658  resided  in  the  County 
of  Essex,  England.  The  first  to  come  to  America  was  Nicholas  Rochester,  who 
settled,  in  the  then  colony  of  Virginia,  in  1689,  in  the  Nomini  Forest,  near  War- 
saw. His  great  grandson — Nathaniel,  born  in  1752,  was  a  man  ot  unusual 
vigor  and  influence  and  whom  the  citizens  selected  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  Safety  for  Orange  County,  North  Carolina,  "to  promote  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  among  the  people,  procure  arms  and  ammunition,  and  prevent  the 
sale  and  use  of  East  India  teas."  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  military  affairs  of  North  Carolina  during  the  war.  When  peace 
was  declared,  he  removed  to  Hagerstovvn,  Md.,  and  there  entered  actively  into 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  business  until  1810,  when,  having  become  con- 
scientiously dissatisfied  with  the  existence  of  slavery,  he  manumitted  all  his 
slaves  and  removed  to  Livingston  County,  New  York.  He  had  previously — in 
1802 — in  partnership  with  his  friends  Major  Charles  Carroll  and  Col.  William 
Fitzhugh,  purchased  "the  100  acre  Allen  mill  tract,"  in  the  territory  now  called 
after  him,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  in  1818  he  made  his  home. 

Henry  Elie  Rochester,  father  of  the  Treasurer,  was  the  fifth  son  of  a  family 
who  have  all  honored  their  illustrious  father. 

Roswell  Hart  Rochester  was  born  in  Gates,  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y.,  August  17, 1839. 
In  1853  his  father  retired  to  reside  on  a  farm,  the  property  of  the  family,  in 
Caledonia,  N.  Y.  Here  he  remained  eight  years,  when  he  entered  active  life  by 
teaching  school  in  East  Avon,  N.  Y.,  soon  after  which  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  where  he  acquired  his  first  practical  knowledge  of 
accounts.  In  1861  he  removed  to  Rochester,  and  entered  the  service  of  his 
uncle,  Roswell  Hart,  in  which  he  remained  until,  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Judge  O.  H.  Palmer,  then  Treasurer,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Western  Union 
Company  as  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Treasurer's  office,  April  i,  1865. 

Mr.  Rochester  is  a  man  of  marked  character,  direct,  outspoken,  brusque,  but 
on  whom  years  and  refined  social  influences  leave  their  constantly  mellowing 
impress.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  did  not  regard  education  ended  with  the 
curriculum  of  the  school,  but  has  enlarged  his  knowledge  by  judicious  reading 
and  study.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  Treasurer  he  has  shown  execu- 
tive and  judicial  qualities  of  a  high  order,  and  great  power  of  labor.  His  in- 
tegrity is  granitic,  his  judgment  prompt,  strong  and  decisive.  No  officer  is  more 
thoroughly  relied  upon  and  trusted.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  Treasurer, 
July  I,  1866.  On  the  resignation  of  Judge  Palmer,  in  October,  1871,  Mr.  Roch- 
ester was  appointed  Treasurer  in  his  place.  Fourteen  years  service  have  amply 
confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment. 

In  the  management  of  the  treasury  department  Mr.  Rochester  has  a  staff  of 
eight  persons.  The  chief  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mr.  M.T.Wilbur,  entered  the  service 
in  1 869,  and  who,  by  his  careful  methods,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  official  de- 
tail, discharges  the  Treasurer's  duties  when  absent,  and  relieves  him  of  much 
detailed  labor.     Mr.  J.  M.  Phelan,  the  Stenographer  of  the  department,  is  an  old 
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attache,  and  has  the  care  of  a  certain  class  of  requisitions  for  which  he  prepares 
checks  and  records  settlements. 

Tunis  D.  Rogers  and  David  C  Sullivan,  the  latter  of  whom  first  wore  a  tele- 
graph messenger's  uniform,  are  Receiving  Tellers,  who  open  the  hundreds  of 
packages  received  daily,  and  count,  check  and  deposit  the  contents.  The  other 
assistants  are  Lewis  Dresdner,  Dividend  Clerk  ;  Edwin  S.  Rogers,  Bookkeeper ; 
and  Wm.  H.  Keifer.  Mr.  Keifer  keeps  the  record  of  the  oflfice  cash,  and  of 
the  balances  of  the  city  and  of  numerous  out  of  town  bank  accounts.  No  office 
is  allowed  to  accumulate  over  $500  without  making  a  deposit  in  an  accredited 
bank.  Daily  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  therefore  are  made  in  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  St.  Louis, 
St.  John,  San  Francisco  and  London,  and  the  amounts  telegraphed  and  confirmed 
by  postal  card.  These  are  carefully  entered.  The  cash  from  all  sources  coming 
direct  to  and  passing  through  the  Treasurer's  hands  daily,  averages  over  $70,000. 
This  includes  remittances  from  telegraph  offices,  from  Railroad  and  Transporta- 
tion Companies,  rents,  sales  of  old  material,  payments  from  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  Department  and  from  Press  Associations,  averaging  over  two 
millions  of  dollars  monthly.  The  money  transfer  service,  found  to  be  so  useful 
to  parties  in  great  emergencies,  by  which  remittances  are  made  by  telegraph,  is 
also  under  the  Treasurer's  directions.  The  total  deposits  for  this  purpose  for  the 
year  1884  amounted  to  $2,650,196.00,  the  number  of  transfers  being  62,145  ^i''*^ 
the  average  amount  of  each  transfer  $42.64.  The  system  by  which  this  large 
transfer  of  money  is  effected  is  so  exact  and  careful  that  losses  are  exceptional 
and  rare.  Since  the  origin  of  the  system  of  transferring  money  by  telegraph  the 
number  of  transfers  has  been  547,133,  and  the  amount  transmitted  $29,501,- 
816.32,  from  which  a  revenue  has  accrued  of  over  one  miUion  of  dollars.  Divi- 
dends are  paid  on  the  stocks  of  23  companies,  whose  fines  have  been  leased 
at  certain  fixed  percentages  on  the  capital  stock,  to  about  3,500  stockholders, 
as  well  as  interest  on  $11,000,000  of  Western  Union  and  Guaranteed  Bonds. 
Quarterly  dividends  are  also  paid  to  nearly  5,000  actual  Western  Union  stock- 
holders. To  facilitate  and  secure  the  reception  of  dividends,  blank  drafts  are 
forwarded  to  each  stockholder,  which,  when  signed,  can  be  negotiated  at  a  bank. 
Many  receive  their  dividends  by  check.     Few  dividends  remain  uncalled  for. 

The  amount  of  losses  from  defalcation  does  not  amount  to  a  twentieth  of 
one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  total  revenues.  This  is  the  result,  very  largely, 
of  careful  supervision  and  systematic  accounting,  and  also  of  an  order  adopted 
some  years  ago,  which  required  bonds  from  every  person  at  any  time  likely  to 
have  $300  of  the  Company's  funds  in  his  possession.     These  bonds  number 
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over  one  thousand,  and  are  under  the  special  care  of  Mr.  Leonard  Cox,  to  whom 
also  is  commited  the  reports  of  the  19  agencies  of  the  Money  Transfer  Service 
under  the  direction  of  the  Treasurer. 


The  Secretary's  Department. 

Since  the  death  of  Vice-President  Mumford,  who  had  united  to  his  other 
executive  duties  that  of  the  Secretaryship,  the  office  of  Secretary  has  been  vested 
in  a  distinct  officer,  and  was  at  that  time  conferred  on  Mr.  A.  R.  Brewer,  Mf. 
Mumford's  assistant.  No  more  worthy  appointment  could  have  been  made, 
and,  among  the  changes  following  consolidation,  Mr.  Brewer  was  wisely  re- 
tained. 


Abijah    Rittenhouse    Brewer. 


Abijah  Rittenhouse  Brewer  was  born  in  Hunterdon  Co.  N.  Jersey, 
May  3,  1847,  and,  at  a  very  early  age,  entered  the  printing  office  of  the  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.,  Cht-onicle,  where  he  worked  at  the  case  one  year.  J.  R.  Cornelius, 
one  of  the  editors,  was  operator  of  the  Susquehanna  River  North  and  West 
Branch  Telegraph  Co.,  in  Lewisburgh,  and  young  Brewer,  at  leisure  hours,  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  qualified  himself  as  an  operator.  At  that 
time  the  manager  of  the  American  Telegraph  Co.,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  mak- 
ing his  office  a  kind  of  telegraph  college,  and  had  for  operator  the  now  well 
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known  G.  S.  Mott,  who  performed  his  duties  very  devotedly,  for  an  income 
somewhat  infinitesimal.  Mr.  Brewer  became  Mr.  Mott's  successor,  but  was 
graciously  allowed  ten  dollars  a  month,  which  left  small  margin  for  youthful 
indulgencies,  but  encouraged  self-sacrifice.  Small  salaries  have  this  moral  ad- 
vantage, although  they  have  not  large  popular  estimation. 

Mr.  Brewer,  failing  to  convince  the  manager  of  the  propriety  of  a  more 
generous  income,  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company, 
at  Easton,  Pa.,  with  a  generous  salary  of  thirty  dollars  a  month.  Soon  after, 
however,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  American  Tel.  Company,  in  which,  by 
favor  of  Supt.  J.  L.  Mingle,  he  became  Manager  at  New  Hampton  Junction, 
N.  J.,  and,  soon  after,  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  where,  with  a  comfortable  income, 
he  remained  during  several  years. 

During  his  leisure  hours  at  Wilkesbarre,  Mr.  Brewer  studied  shorthand, 
became  an  expert,  and,  through  Mr.  D.  H.  Bates,  then  Superintendent  of  the 
W.  Union  Company  at  Philadelphia,  became  Stenographer  at  Western  Union 
headquarters,  in  New  York,  for  Gen.  Eckert.  Mr.  Brewer  was  the  second 
person  employed  in  that  capacity  by  a  telegraph  company,  the  first  being  Mr. 
J.  W.  Schmults,  now  the  skillful  Stenographer  of  President  Green.  In  this 
capacity,  and  in  various  clerical  duties,  he  remained,  with  great  acceptance, 
during  five  years,  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  Clerk,  under  Vice-President 
Mumford,  and  developed  that  peculiar  faculty  for  precision,  method  and 
thoroughness  for  which  he  is  so  well  known,  and  which,  on  Mr.  Mumford 's 
death,  led  to  his  appointment  as  Secretary,  in  the  duties  of  which  he  has 
performed,  during  many  years,  varied  and  valuable  service. 

The  duties  of  the  Secretary  are  numerous.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  of  the  Law  and  Expenditure  Com- 
mittees involve  lengthy,  minute  and  lucid  record.  Out  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Committees,  also,  are  evolved  the  necessity  of  a  large  correspondence,  giving 
notice  of  the  various  Committees'  authorizations  in  the  matter  of  expenditures, 
and  in  decisions  affecting  other  subjects.  The  Secretary  has  also  the  oversight  of 
office  leases  throughout  the  country — their  preparation  and  record.  These 
leases  average  over  one  thousand.  A  record  also  is  kept  of  the  nearly  5,000 
stockholders  of  the  Western  Union  Co.,  with  the  daily  transfers,  to  all  of 
whom  are  mailed  the  regular  quarterly  and  annual  reports. 

The  Secretary  is  also  transfer  agent  for  various  subsidiary  companies,  such 
as  the  American  Speaking  Telephone  Co.,  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Co., 
the  Chicago  and  Northwest  and  Northwestern  Telegraph  Companies.  Other 
duties,  naturally  associated  with  the  office,   and   the   courteous  reception  of  a 
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daily  host  of  interested  enquirers,  render  the  Secretary's  office  a  place  of  large 
labor  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Brewer  has  as  assistants  H.  Morot,  C.  W.  Conklin  and  Fred  B.  Merri- 
hew,  the  former  of  whom  is  an  accomplished  bookkeeper  and  penman,  and  all 
of  whom  are  assiduous,  capable  and  attentive. 


Mr.  Brewer  was  elected  President  of  the  Telegraphers'  Mutual  Benefit  As- 
sociation in  1883,  and  has  given  to  its  afifairs  much  devoted  attention.  Asa 
consequence,  the  Association  has  at  no  period  of  its  history  shown  more  marked 
prosperity,  or  given  stronger  evidences  of  useful  perpetuity. 

The  Telegraphers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  mutual  life  insurance  organizations,  now  so  numerous.  Although 
it  has  changed  in  its  original  design  somewhat,  it  has  become,  since  its  origin, 
Oct.  22,  1867,  more  compact,  stronger,  more  powerful  for  good.  In  the  nine- 
teen years  of  its  existence,  it  has  paid  out  $267,717.24  to  300  families.  Its  re- 
served fund,  which  forms  the  strongest  assurance  of  its  longevity,  is  (at  the  close 
of  1885)  $50,000,  drawing  six  percent.,  and  which,  with  admission  fees,  pays  all 
expenses.  Its  officers,  and  100  agents,  excepting  only  the  ^^cretary,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Bruch,  who  is  required  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  Association,  and 
who  gives  to  it  great  labor  and  most  assiduous  attention,  serve  without  com- 
pensation. Its  membership  exceeds  3,000.  Its  assessments  average  only  one 
dollar  per  month.  The  payment  at  death  is  Hmited  to  $1,000.  Not  one  of  the 
dead  has  paid  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  paid  to  their  families.  The  death 
roll  is  becoming  long,  and  as  the  eye  glides  down  the  lengthening  column,  one 
sighs  involuntarily  when  he  reads  upon  its  silent  record  the  names  of  William 
Orton,  Samuel  Porter,  Anson  Stager,  J.  R.  Dowell,  Fred  J.  Grace,  John  Fuller, 
O.  H.  Booth,  Geo.  W.  Trabue,  W,  C.  Buell,  E.  F.  Ludwig,  W.  B.  Gilmore,  J. 
S.  Bedlow,  H.  C.  Maynard-  Most  of  these  good  men's  families  needed  the  aid 
provided  for  them.  Gen.  Stager  gave  his  to  the  Association.  Mr.  Brewer  may 
well  be  proud  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  organization  so  helpful  and  benign. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Dr.  Green  in  England — The  Second  Operator's  Strike. 

npHE  protracted  litigation  through  which  the  Western  Union  Company  had 
-•-  passed  necessarily  bore  heavily  on  the  president,  who,  though  capable  of 
much  protracted  labor,  had  limits  to  his  powers  of  endurance.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  early  in  April,  1883,  feeling  the  need  of  rest  and  change.  Dr.  Green 
sailed  for  Europe.  On  arriving  in  London  he  was  received  with  great  courtesy 
by  many  gentlemen  distinguished  in  telegraphic  and  commercial  life.  Soon 
afterwards,  J  o"lin  Pender,  M. P.,  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for 
the  interest  he  had  taken  in  cable  telegraphy,  tendered  him  a  complimentary 
banquet,  which  was  given,  April  29,  at  Greenwich,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
and  distinguished  party.  Among  those  present  were  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  Sir 
Sidney  Waterlow,  Professor  Rogers,  Sir  Evelyn  Ashley,  Mr.  William  Cart- 
wright,  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Keppel,  Count  Lambertye,  M.  M.  Pouyer-Ouertier, 
Messrs.  Cunard,  Barber,  Pender,  Henry  Weaver  and  many  others. 
In  introducing  Dr.  Green,  Mr.  Pender,  among  other  things  said  : 

"  During  my  recent  visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  I  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed writh  the  magnitude  of  American  telegraphic  statistics.  I  tound  through- 
out their  vast  boundaries  no  part,  or  district,  however  sparsely  settled  or  remote, 
without  finding  a  Western  Union  station.  The  car  wherein  I  traveled,  and  which 
had  been,  in  the  kindest  manner,  placed  at  my  ^disposal  by  the  Railroad  Co.,  was 
one  day  stopped  by  the  waving  of  a  small  white  flag,  and  a  message  handed  to 
me  conveying  the  news  of  the  Tel  el  Kebir  victory.  I  replied,  congratulating  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  on  his  success,  and  I  was  afterwards  told  by  him  that  before 
sunset  of  the  same  day  he  had  received  the  answer.  Statesmen  have  not  realized 
the  importance  of  the  telegraph.  Its  object  and  mission  is  peace  and  unitv.  It 
has  done  far  more  in  this  direction  than  all  the  political  and  social  influences 
united.  Who  can  foresee  the  practical  results  which  must  yet  proceed  therefrom  ? 
I  am  proud  of  my  connection  with  its  progress  and  history  in  the  old  world,  and 
with  what  I  have  seen  of  it  in  America.  And  now  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the 
health  of,our  guest,  the  President  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the 
largest  telegraph  organization  in  the  world,  and  to  the  success  of  the  Telegraph 
in  America." 
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To  this  Dr.  Green  replied  : 

"After  seven  days  rocking  on  the  ocean,  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  am  both 
surprised  and  delighted  to  receive  so  cordial  a  welcome  to  the  great  land,  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  come  to  see.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  it, 
and  should  any  of  you  hereafter  visit  the  New  World,  and  the  opportunity  is  given 
me,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  reciprocate  the  kindness  you  show  me  to-night.  I  see 
before  me,  among  the  decorations  of  the  room,  the  English  and  American  flags 
entwined.  I  take  it  that  they  are  designed  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  union,  by 
cable,  of  the  two  great  countries  we  represent.  In  many  important  respects  we 
are  one  people.  England  is  not  very  different  from  America.  Your  common  law 
is  ours.  Your  bill  of  rights  and  your  decisions  of  personal  and  civil  rights  are 
models  for  American  courts.  On  the  other  hand  you  are  progressing  and  making 
improvements  in  the  field  of  electric  science  after  us.  You  say  that  the  sun  never 
sets  on  British  soil,  but  it  takes  the  sun  nine  hours  to  rise  on  our  American  tele- 
graph system.  We  claim  to  do  the  sharpest  telegraph  work  of  any  other  country. 
The  closing  prices  at  3  P.M.  of  your  London  markets  are  published  before  sunset 
in  the  evening  journals  of  San  Francisco.  As  I  was  leaving  the  office  in  New  York 
on  my  way  to  the  steamer  that  brought  me  here,  I  saw  a  clerk  despatch  a  commercial 
message  from  the  Produce  Exchange  to  Chicago  and  receive  an  answer  while 
waiting  at  the  counter.  The  business  from  New  York  to  London  would  be  at  once 
doubled  if  we  could  receive  replies  as  soon  as  that  answer  from  Chicago.  Just 
as  time  and  space  are  overcome  will  the  telegraph  make  progress. 

"  I  believe  that  the  telegraph  is  the  greatest  boon  ever  given  by  science  to  the 
world.  In  1812,  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Packenham  and  seven 
hundred  brave  men  were  killed  fifteen  days  after  the  articles  of  peace  had  been 
signed  in  London.  Had  the  telegraph  existed  then  as  now,  Packenham  and  his 
soldiers  would  have  been  saved.  The  telegraph  has  already  achieved  much. 
There  are  greater  possibilities,  I  believe,  yet  awaiting  it.  I  sh^U  be  glad  if  my 
administration  of  the  vast  interest  I  represent  shall  in  any  way  tend  to  its  more 
perfect  accommodation  to  the  interests  of  a  country  yet  in  comparative  infancy. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  great  skill  with  which  you  are  developing  your  own." 

Dr.  Green  had  spent  over  three  months  visiting  different  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, accompanied  by  his  son.  Dr.  J.  O.  Green.  As  the  period  of  his  return 
drev^  near,  a  farewell  dinner  wae  tendered  to  him,  August  2d,  1883,  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Great  Eastern  Telegraph  Companies  of  London,  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  Richmond,  where,  in  reply  to  very  complimentary  references  to  him 
and  his  work,  he  again  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

"  I  believe  the  telegraph  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Many  important  uses  for  it  have 
yet  to  come.  It  will  be,  in  the  saving  of  time  and  the  cost  of  interest,  more  gener- 
ally used  for  bankers'  drafts,  and  it  must  bring  about  more  intimate  relations 
between  both  the  commercial  and  speculative  interests  of  the  two  countries.  To 
secure  this,  the  hours  of  the  exchanges  in  London  and  New  York  must  conform  so 
that  both  may  be  in  session  at  the  same  time.  This,  by  securing  the  actual  con- 
nection of  the  two  bourses,  would  result  in  vastly  increased  uses  of  the  telegraph. 
The  necessity  of  the   telegraph  is  so  universal  that   there  is  no   property  more 
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secure  and  no  enterprise  more  promising.  Its  necessity  and  usefulness  must 
continue  to  increase. 

"  I  now  acknowledge  very  gratefully  your  very  cordial  hospitality,  and  am  loath 
to  leave  it.  I  have  had  many  occasions  to  drink  with  you  to  the  health  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  which  I  have  uniformly  done  with  a  hearty  goodwill.  If 
you  must  have  a  Queen,  you  certainly  have  one  that  Englishmen  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of,  one  who  is  honored  and  respected  all  over  the  world  alike  for  her  wise 
and  prudent  rule,  and  for  her  noble  and  generous  benevolence.  Our  criticism 
upon  your  form  of  government  is,  not  that  you  have  a  sovereign,  but  that  you  have 
but  one.  We  have  fifty  millions  of  sovereigns  in  our  country,  and  are  rather  par- 
tial to  them.  The  title  may  be  less  appreciated  because  it  is  common  to  all ;  but 
you  know  we  have  no  titles  below  the  rank  of  sovereign.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
however,  that  with  forms  of  government  in  some  respects  so  different,  there 
should  be  so  much  similarity  in  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  laws  for  the  promotion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  the  protection 
of  life  and  property.  In  these  higher  aims  of  government,  England  and  America 
and   the  Anglo-Saxon   race  everywhere  march  hand  in  hand. 

"In  now  saying  farewell,  let  me  thank  you  all  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  which  you  have  shown  me.  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  this  closing 
banquet,  and  especially  for  the  presence  at  its  bountiful  table  of  so  many  men 
identified  with  the  great  industries  of  the  world." 

While  thus  Dr.  Green  was  absent  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  the  Continent 
much  as  in  the  ease  of  President  Orton  in  1870,  who  was  absent  in  England 
when  the  operators'  strike  of  that  year  occurred,  the  great  telegraphic  family  of 
America  became  again  the  disturbed  source  of  much  public  and  private  anxiety. 
It  had  become  vastly  large  and  potential.  Not  less  than  30,000  persons  were  con- 
nected with  it  in  various  capacities  in  its  actual  service.  Meanwhile  the  nation 
leaned  upon  the  telegraph  as  upon  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  national 
existence.  While  Dr.  Green  was  thus  separated  from  its  direction  there  was 
being  written  for  him,  for  future  study,  the  story  of  another  feud,  which  with 
all  its  mischief  and  cost  and  inconvenience,  had  in  it  undoubtedly  some  lesson 
for  those  who  seek  the  causes  which  lead  to  popular  agitation  or  are  affected 
by  its  results. 


Strike  the  Second. 

It  is  a  well  known  condition  of  great  national  prosperity  that  largely  in  pro- 
portion to  its  vigor  will  be  its  subsequent  decline.  Prosperity  run  wild  is  for- 
ever the  precursor  of  disaster.  Succeeding  the  war  came  a  period  of  national 
activity  and  development  such  as  the  nation  had  never  before  seen.  Enterprise 
showed  her  active  hand  on  every  side.  Vast  iron  works  lighted  up  the  night 
with  their  ever  burning  fires,  and  the  iron  track  gridironed  the  prairies  and  the 
canons  of  the  West  even  in  advance  of   population.     Values   increased  year  by 
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year.  Every  mode  of  gain  was  pushed  to  its  utmost.  Success  was  universal ; 
but,  like  heat  long  continued,  prosperity  was  forming  the  nidus  of  a  coming 
storm.  Men  holding  large  trusts,  or  conducting  great  enterprises,  saw  the 
white  caps  of  diminutive  waves  already  flecking  the  great  sea  of  human  industry. 
Like  prudent  mariners,  they  began  to  pipe  down  the  upper  sheets,  and  stood 
ready  to  reef. 

As  1882-83  entered  the  procession  of  the  years,  many  things  indicated  the 
approach  of  a  change.  Values  began  to  decline.  Railroads  had  been  built  in 
advance  of  any  public  necessity  and  could  not  meet  their  obligations.  The  iron 
mills  were  either  without  orders  or  received  them  in  very  restricted  dimen- 
sions. The  harvests  of  Europe  were  ample,  and  the  wheat  of  the  great  harvest 
fields  of  the  West  remained  unsent  to  sea.  Although  it  is  true  that  the 
telegraph  feeds  on  all  conditions,  and  derives  a  revenue  even  from  calamity, 
yet  this  has  a  limit,  and  loses  its  force  when  there  sets  in  a  long  and  steady 
decline  with  surcease  of  general  labor.  The  decline  of  values  and  the  cheapen- 
ing of  bread  meant  also  the  reduction  of  tariffs,  and  with  increase  of  unem- 
ployed labor,  and  the  cheapening  of  it,  the  country  soon  swarmed  with  young 
men  and  women  driven  from  other  industries,  needing  and  seeking  employment. 
The  telegraph,  with  its  clean  and  genteel  handiwork  was  inviting,  and  found 
many  learners,  who  rapidly  acquired  the  art.  Applicants  crowded  every  large 
city.  It  was  natural  that,  under  the  advice  of  men  who  foresaw  the  contests  of 
the  near  future,  that  as  vacancies  occurred  in  telegraphic  ser\'ice,  new  men,  with 
ability,  but  without  experience,  should  be  received  at  reduced  salaries.  It  was 
both  just  and  politic.  But  the  increase  in  the  number  of  operators,  by  which 
these  reductions  could  be  inaugurated,  which  in  the  year  which  had  just 
closed  exceeded  8  per  cent.,  was  so  rapid  that  the  craft  took  alarm.  Laborers 
were  multiplying  even  outside  of  telegraphic  colleges,  and  the  price  of  labor 
was  following  the  reduction  of  rates. 

Under  this  state  of  things,  the  organs  of  union  labor  began  to  urge  measures 
of  active  resistance.  In  1 881,  at  a  convention  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the 
"  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada"  was  organ- 
ized. Before  the  close  of  the  following  year  it  had  received  large  numbers  into 
its  membership.  On  July  i,  1882,  it  claimed  a  membership  of  15,000,  including 
operators,  linemen,  battery  men,  and  clerks.  It  was  organized  under  a  charter 
granted  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  who  numbered  800,000  members,  but  v/as 
to  be  separate  and  independent,  and  known  as  District  Assembly  No.  45  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  The  Knights  of  Labor  assured  the  Brotherhood  of  Tele- 
graphers of  financial  assistance  when  necessary.     In  the  meantime  a  fund  was 
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originated  for  self  support,  which,  by  the  ist  of  July,  1883,  was  said  to  have 
reached  the  sum  of  $400,0:0.     This  subsequent  events  proved  to  be  untrue. 

One  great  stimulant  to  this  movement,  and  to  contemplated  resistance,  was 
the  naturally  increased  use  of  the  telegraph,  and  necessarily  of  telegraphic 
receipts,  which  seemed  to  the  craft,  without  much  study  of  their  relations  to 
labor,  to  justify  larger  compensation.  As  compared  with  1867,  the  receipts 
of  1882  had  increased  160  per  cent.  But  this  was  caused  by  the  greatly  in- 
creased mileage  and  new  offices  opened — an  increase  on  the  Western  Union 
Companies  lines  alone  of  300,000  miles  of  wire  and  9,503  offices.  The  number 
of  operators  during  the  same  period  had  increased  260  per  cent.  The  truth  is 
that  the  natural  enlargement  of  telegraphic  business  and  its  increased  use  for 
social  messages,  caused  by  the  reduced  rates,  attracted  the  attention  of  mul- 
titudes of  young  people  to  its  study.  Operators  could  be  procured  as  rapidly 
as  needed.  In  no  country  in  the  world  can  young  persons  of  either  sex  be 
found  who  can  more  rapidly,  almost  intuitively,  catch  the  music  of  the  tele- 
graphic key.  Without  the  aid  of  colleges  or  of  schools  for  telegraphic  educa- 
tion, with  nothing  but  a  snapper  sounder  or  the  cheapest  of  Morse  outfits, 
costing  four  dollars,  scores  of  young  people  annually  learn  to  master  the 
art.  These  are  the  dangerous  birds  who  are  ready  to  fill  every  vacant  nest. 
They  make  strikes  perilous. 

Seeing  this  source  of  danger,  Order  number  5  of  the  Brotherhood  prohibited 
all  instruction  in  telegraphy  except  to  members  of  an  operator's  family,  and  a 
vigorous  opposition  was  made  to  all  telegraph  colleges — so  called — for  teaching 
the  art. 

On  this  subject  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  course  of  an  able  editorial  on 
labor  said  : 

"  Any  attempt  to  deprive  the  youth  of  this  country  of  education  in  any  line  is 
bound  to  be  a  failure.  No  coaliiion  will  ever  succeed  in  closing  the  doors  of  any 
reputable  vocation  against  energy  and  ambition,  If  there  were  any  danger  of  it, 
society  would  interfere  to  prevent  the  injustice.  The  theory  is  an  outrage  upon 
modern  ideas  of  personal  rights  and  freedom,  and  the  telegraphers  have  committed 
a  mistake  in  judgment  and  in  principle  in  advancing  it." 

To  render  education  still  more  difficult,  under  Order  15  no  member  was 
allowed  to  teach  another  to  telegraph  except  by  permission  of  the  local 
assembly.     Other  orders  were  as  follows : 

1.  Against  compulsory  Sunday  work. 

2.  Eight  hours  to  be  the  limit  of  a  day's  work. 

3.  Seven  hours  to  constitute  a  night's  work. 

4.  The  basis  of  extra  work  to  be  five  hours  to  constitute  a  day. 
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5.  Pay  to  be  alike  for  both  sexes. 

6.  Members  to  strike  when  ordered. 

7.  No  strike  to  be  ordered  until  all  attempts  at  arbitration  have  failed. 

8.  Under  a  strike  unmarried  persons  to  receive  five  dollars  a  week,  married 

seven  dollars. 
At  a  convention  of  the  Brotherhood   held  in  Chicago  in   February,  a  move- 
ment toward  active  resistance  was  formally  organized,  and  the  terms  to  be 
demanded  outlined.     The  following  persons  were  designated  as  an    Executive 
Committee,  to  whom  full  power  was  to  be  given  : 

John  Campbell,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Roger  J.  Mullin,         "    Toronto,  Ontario. 

Harry  U.  Orr,  "    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Ewing,  "    New  Orleans,  La. 

Mortimer  D.  Shaw,     "    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eugene  J.  O'Connor,  "  Boston,  Mass. 

George  H.  Ford,  "    Nashville,  Tenn. 

As  the  Summer  approached,  signs  were  increasing  that  an  emeute  was  not 
distant.  The  tone  of  the  organ  of  the  Brotherhood  was  especially  defiant,  and 
pressed  by  every  argument  the  crisis  which  seemed  so  imminent.  It  became 
more  and  more  evident  also  that,  the  demands  to  be  made  of  the  companies 
were  so  numerous  and  extreme  that,  complete  compliance  with  them  was  pos- 
sible only  under  overwhelming  pressure.  Although,  therefore,  the  rules  of  the 
Brotherhood  forbade  resistance  until  after  every  effort  toward  arbitration  had 
been  exhausted,  the  demands  themselves  were  evidently  of  such  a  character  as 
to  render  arbitration  impossible,  and  that  their  presentation  would  be  the  mere 
signal,  not  of  treaty,  but  of  attack. 

To  one  of  these  demands  only  did  the  Western  Union  Company,  whose  officers 
kept  well  informed,  give  special  attention.  There  had  crept  into  the  Sunday 
service,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  and  distant  use  of  the  telegraph,  an  amount  of 
labor  which  required  better  recognition.  The  following  order,  therefore,  was 
issued  July  nth,  and  duly  bulletined  : 

"  At  all  independent  Western  Union  offices  which  may  be  required  to  keep  open 
all  day  Sunday,  nine  hours  actual  service  in  the  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  or 
seven  hours  actual  service  at  night,  seven  nights  in  the  week,  will  constitute  a 
week's  work.  All  service  in  excess  of  the  above  named  hours,  including  Sunday, 
wdl  be  regarded  as  extra,  and  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  salary  on  the  basis  of 
seven  hours  a  day." 

This  order,  though  at  first  regarded  by  many  as  satisfactory,  and  calculated 
to  prevent  hostilities  was  not  well  received.  There  was  no  meeting  called  to 
consider  it.     By  some  of  the  more  explosive  element,  the  order  was  interpreted  as 
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a  white  feather,  indicating  weakness.  Leading  journals,  with  chronic  hatred,  used 
it  to  inspire  discontent.  Yet  had  not  the  direction  of  hostilities  been  surren- 
dered by  the  telegraphic  brotherhood  to  strange  and  irresponsible  hands,  a  halt 
might   have   followed  the   order.     But  it  was  too  late. 

The  strike  of  1870  took  place  in  January.  The  boys  found  it  cold  work 
standing  in  the  street  with  the  thermometer  at  zero.  Noses  would  take  on  the 
hue  cerulean,  and  the  keen  air  as  it  whipped  wickedly  around  the  corners  of  the 
streets  searched  unmercifully  through  shivering  pantaloons.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  memory  of  this  which  suggested  July  as  the  period  of  the  next  struggle.  It 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  visiting  gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Central  Park  would  be  in  full  foliage,  and  the  water  at  Coney  Island  would  be 
warm.  Whatever  the  reason,  July,  the  month  suggestive  of  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence was  chosen.  The  month  was  not  a  busy  one,  it  is  true,  and  this 
favored  the  companies.     But  that  apparently  had  not  been  considered. 

The  ball  was  opened  July  15th,  when  largely  attended  meetings  of  the 
Brotherhood  were  held  in  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  New  York.  The  speeches, 
which  were  mildly  inflammatory,  were  greedily  seized  by  the  daily  journals, 
not  a  few  using  them  as  the  basis  of  long  and  violent  attacks  on  the 
companies,  and  stimulating  resistance.  Others  thoughtfully  contemplating  the 
vast  injury  to  society  and  commerce  by  any  sudden  stoppage  of  communication, 
counseled  calmness  and  moderation.  One  New  York  journal  used  the  follow- 
ing language :  "  The  interruption  of  telegraphic  service  for  a  week  would  put 
the  world  back  amid  vanished  ages.  It  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  a  week's 
darkness." 

On  July  17,  the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago  uttered  the  following  : 

"  The  telegraph  operators  of  the  country  are,  as  a  body,  very  intelligent  young 
men.  They  should  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  responsibility  they  are  assuming 
in  refusing  to  work  on  present  rates.  The  general  tendency  of  prices  in  the  lead- 
ing commodities  of  trade  is  downward,  and  they  should  weigh  well  the  chances  of 
success  or  failure.  They  should  scrupulously  avoid  making  unreasonable  demands, 
for  the  public  will  be  importunate  in  calling  for  telegraphic  service.  The  pressure 
for  wire  working  will  be  tremendous.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sleet  storm  of  last 
Winter,  brief  as  it  was,  cost  the  public  a  million  dollars.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  one  week  of  suspended  telegraphy  would  be  in  itself  a  crisis,  and  render 
imminent  the  danger  of  panic.  Like  children,  business  men  are  afraid  of  the 
dark. 

As  public  servants,  the  operators  are  an  absolute  necessity,  and  although  they 
may  find  sympathy  in  their  grievances  now,  a  day  or  two  of  business  suspended 
will  radically  change  the  sentiment,  and  they  cannot  escape  condemnation.  They 
may  not  be  paid  as  much  as  they  would  like  to  receive,  nor  as  much  as  they  think 
their  services  are  worth, — few  salaried  men  are:  but  they  have  suffered  no  reduction 
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and  it  is  as  liberal  as  others  of  equal  abilities  receive  in  other  lines  of  commerce. 
The  result  will  be  a  loss  of  time  and  money  on  their  part,  a  loss  of  public  sym- 
pathy and  general  disaster.  Their  grievances  cannot  be  such  as  to  justify  these 
consequences.  Very  few  strikes  were  ever  successful.  Demoralization  is  the 
usual  result. 

The  movement,  however,  was  now  beyond  the  influence  of  advice,  however 
cogent.  On  the  morning  of  July  i6,  Roger  J.  MuUin,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  ordered  to  Toronto  to  present  the  list  of  grievances  which  had  been 
formulated  to  the  Great  Northwestern  Telegraph  Company  of  Canada.  Robert 
Ewing  left  the  same  morning  for  Baltimore  to  perform  a  similar  service  before 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company.  On  the  same  morning,  Messrs. 
O'Connor,  Shaw,  Campbell  and  Orr  presented  the  demands  of  the  Brotherhood 
successively  to  the  American  Rapid,  Mutual  Union,  Alutual  District,  American 
District,  and  last  of  all,  toward  noon,  entered  the  executive  rooms  of 'the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  There  they  were  courteously  received  by 
General  Manager  Eckert,  General  Superintendent  Charles  A.  Tinker,  Assistant 
(now  General)  Superintendent  James  Merrihew,  Superintendent  Walter  C.  Hum- 
stone,  and  Assistant  Superintendent  C.  H.  Erwin. 

The  following  paper  was  then  presented  to  Gen.  Eckert : 

Thomas  T.  Eckert,  Esq., 

General  Manager  and  Acting  President, 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  ; 

.S*i!>.-  The  undersigned,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  accing  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  that 
body,  respectfully  petition  for  your  favorable  consideration  of  the  following  mem. 
orial,  embodying  the  desires  of  all  classes  of  employees  in  the  service  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Section  i.  Believing  that  man's  physical  and  mental  welfare  requires  that  at 
least  one  day  in  seven  be  accorded  him  for  rest  and  recreation,  we  request 
the  total  abolition  of  Sunday  work  as  a  compulsory  duty,  unless  compensated  as 
extra  service. 

Section  2.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  seven  hours  a 
night's  work. 

Section  3.   Roth  sexes  shall  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Section  4.  That  a  universal  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  salaries  now  paid 
be  granted. 

•Linemen's  Intekest. 

Section  i.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  regular  day's  work,  and  that  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  two  days'  pay  be  allowed  for  all  Sunday  work.  That  the 
lowest  salary  paid  a  lineman  shall  be  $65  a  month,  and  for  helpers  $50.  That  the 
duties  of  linemen  be  confined  solely  to  their  legitimate  work. 
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Wheatstone  Interest. 

Section  i.  That  the  salaries  of  first  class  Wheatstone  operators  be  increased 
to  $75  a  month,  and  second  class  operators  to  $60  a  month,  and  that  the)-  receive 
in  addition  the  15  per  cent,  increase  asked  for  for  Morse  operators. 

Section  2.  That  the  working   hours  of  Wheatstone  operators  be  the  same  as  for 
Morse  operators. 
A  reply  at  the  earliest  moment  solicited. 

Very  respectfully, 

Eugene  O'Connor, 

Chai7-tnan. 

After  carefully  reading  this  memorial,  Gen.  Eckert  remarked  that  before  con- 
sidering its  contents  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  some  assurance  of 
the  authority  of  the  gentlemen  present  to  act  for  the  employees  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  as  they  were  all  personally  unknown  to  him.  He  also 
requested  the  names  of  those  who  had  thus  delegated  to  them  the  presentation 
of  their  grievances.  The  committee  replied  that  they  were  fully  authorized  to 
act  for  the  employees  of  the  Company,  but  could  not.  without  too  much  delay, 
provide  the  names  asked  for.  This  checked  further  parley,  and  after  the 
exchange  of  a  few  courtesies,  the  interview,  which  was  brief  and  courteous, 
terminated. 

Immediately  after  this  inten-iew,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  held,  and  a  sub-com- 
mittee composed  of  ex.-Gov.  A.  B.  Cornell,  J.  W.  Clendenin  and  John  T. 
Terry  was  appointed  "to  enquire  into  complaints  of  irregularities  of  com- 
pensation or  conditions  of  service  of  employees  of  this  Company,  if  any,  and 
report  to  this  committee."  An  invitation  was  at  the  same  time  issued  to  all 
to  make  known  their  complaints  to  this  committee. 

It  is  among  the  curiosities  of  that  day  that  the  first  and  only  grieved  man 
who  presented  himself  for  redress  was  John  Lenhart,  one  of  the  best  known 
men  of  the  craft,  who  left  the  committee  room  wreathed  in  the  ruddiest  of 
smiles. 

On  the  following  day,  Gen.  Manager  Eckert  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Gen.  Supermtendent,  now  Vice-President,  Clowry,  at  Chicago,  which  was  gen- 
erally understood  as  the  reply  of  the  Western  Union  Company  to  the  demands  of 
the  Brotherhood.   The  essential  points  are  given  for  the  sake  of  brevity: 

The  General  Manager's  Message. 
A  committee  of  seven  persons,  all  unknown  to  me,  called   upon   me   yesterday 
and  presented  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph    Company, 
and  signed  by  themselves  as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Telegraphers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Of  the  demands  made  in  this  memorial,  one  is  that  "  both  sexes  shall  receive 
equal  pay  for  equal  work."  Another  demands  "an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  all  salaries." 

The  first  of  these  demands  looks  to  the  driving  of  women  from  the  ranks  of  the 
service,  as,  were  the  Company  to  concede  it,  it  would  be  to  its  interest  to  prefer 
men  operators,  who  can  be  availed  of  for  a  greater  variety  of  service  than  women 
who  may,  however,  be  equally  able  for  general  duty. 

The  demand  of  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  salaries  would  be  unequal 
and  incongruous.  Thus  an  operator  receiving  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  would, 
by  this  plan,  receive  a  smaller  increase  than  one  receiving  eighty  or  ninety  dollars, 
thus  widening  the  differences  now  existing.  An  $80  operator  at  present  works 
nine  hours  daily,  26  days  per  month,  equal  to  34.i8  cents,  per  hour.  Under  the 
schedule  in  the  memorial  the  same  operator  would  receive  $92  per  month  for  eight 
hours  daily,  equal  to  about  thirty  per  cent,  increase,  in  addition  to  the  Sunday  allow- 
ance just  granted  under  the  new  rule.  This  is  the  smallest  increase  demanded. 
In  case  of  a  Wheatstone  operator,  now  receiving  ,$50  per  month  for  26  working 
days,  equal  to  21.36  cents  per  [hour,  the  proposed  schedule  would  give  him  4I.46 
cents  per  hour,  an  increase  of  over  94  per  cent. 

Still  another  demand  is,  that  linemen  shall  be  allowed  two  days'  pay  for  Sunday 
work,  and  that  $65  shall  be  the  lowest  rate  of  pay,  regardless  of  location  or  im- 
portance of  service,  and  that  the  duties  of  linemen  shall  be  confined  to  "  legitimate 
work."  Nothing  is  mentioned  about  the  duties  of  other  classes  of  employees 
being  restricted  to  their  particular  line  of  employment,  but  if  such  a  concession 
were  allowed  to  one  class,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  withholding  it  from  others. 
Why  linemen  should  have  helpers  is  not  understood.  Double  pay  for  Sunday 
work  would  offer  temptation  to  men  to  slight  their  Saturday  duty  so  to  create  a 
necessity  for  Sunday  work.  With  thousands  of  able  bodied  men  out  of  emplo}'- 
ment  all  over  the  country,  many  of  them  applying  to  us  for  work,  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  the  Company  could  grant  such  concessions. 

It  is  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  operators  have  been  led  to  join  the  league 
under  the  belief  that  it  was  co-operative  for  legitimate  and  beneficial  purposes, 
many  of  whom  will  repudiate  arbitrary  action  in  forcing  a  strike.  All  the  resources 
of  the  Company  will  be  availed  of  to  protect  faithful  employees,  and  we  shall  be 
fully  able  to  meet  the  issue  if  it  shall  come. 

THOMAS  T.  ECKERT, 

General  Manager. 

In  Canada,  where  the  strike  presented  the  same  general  features  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  means  taken  to  orig-inate  proceedings  were  curiously  undig- 
nified, and  seemed  like  unwilling  obedience  to  orders  from  elsewhere.  Erastus 
Wiman,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Company, 
wrote  to  Andrew  Allan,  President  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  as 
follows : 

"  On  Monday  the  i6th,  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  I  had  left  my  office,  a  docu- 
ment was  left  by  some  unknown  persons,  which  I  found  on  my  desk  next  morning. 
There  was  no  subsequent  call  at  any  time  by  any  delegation  to  explain  the  docu- 
ment or  get  my  reply.     There  was  not  the  slightest  intimation   that   the  document 
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was  an  authorized  expression  of  the  views  of  our  employees.  The  parties  whose 
signatures  were  appended  were  unknown  to  me.  Subsequent  enquiry  showed  that 
of  the  six  signers,  five  were  residents  of  the  United  States,  who  had  probably  never 
been  in  Canada.  The  sixth  was  the  name  of  one  of  our  own  operators,  with  whom 
I  had  no  acquaintance.  We  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  serious 
grievance  entertained  by  our  employees.  Our  policy  has  been  conciliation  and 
advancement  to  all  who  deserved  it.  We  paid  for  all  extra  work,  and  for  such 
slight  Sunday  service  as  we  were  called  upon  by  the  public  necessities  to  do.  To 
accede  to  the  demands  made  upon  us  of  an  average  increase  of  twenty  per  cent.^ 
on  all  salaries  is  impossible,  even  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  offensive  way  in 
which  the  demands  were  made  to  prevent  us  complying  with  or  entertaining 
them." 

Thus  without  further  appeal  or  consultation,  the  Canadian  operators  waited 
for  the  blowing  of  the  whistle  in  New  York  to  open  the  system  of  coercion 
which  had  been  planned  in  the  lodge  room  in  Pittsburg  as  the  signal  of  the 
strike. 

The  extensive  publication  of  all  these  interviews  and  movements,  which  were 
met  by  all  the  companies  alike,  without  promise  of  any  favorable  response, 
gave  the  impression  that  a  strike  would  be  ordered  within  48  hours,  and  July 
19,  at  noon,  was  accepted  as  the  appointed  hour. 

Naturally,  the  success  of  the  strike  was  assumed  to  be  assured,  both  because 
of  the  extent  of  the  organization  and  the  supposed  secrecy  of  every  movement. 
The  first  was  greatly  exaggerated.  Many  had  joined  who  had  never  contem- 
plated such  a  resistance,  and  who  were  likely  to  remain  at  their  posts  should  it 
be  made.  As  to  secrecy,  there  was  none.  The  officers  of  the  Western  Union 
Company  could  not  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  movements  so  radical  and  destruct- 
ive. The  official  documents  of  the  order,  and  especially  that  of  the  "  Brother- 
hood of  Telegraphers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  District,  Assembly  No. 
45  of  the  Knights  of  Labor"  were  in  its  possession.  It  was  only  necessary 
further  to  watch  the  tone  of  the  organ  of  the  fraternity  to  foreshadow  every 
movement.  Gen.  Eckert  knew  the  items  of  the  demand  of  the  Striker's  Com- 
mittee long  before  it  was  presented  to  him.  Nor  did  he  need  a  list  of  members 
in  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Company  identified  with  the  movement. 
Such  information  comes  to  executive  officers  only  too  readily.  To  them  all 
doors  may  indeed  be  locked,  but  cut  bono  ?  There  is  always  a  man  inside  who 
has  sharp  ears  and  an  acute  memory. 

The  Strike. 

Human  nature  is  so  true  to  herself  that  on  the  morning  of  the  strike,  July 
19,  the  signs  of  its  approach  were  manifest  on  every  side.  There  was,  of 
course,  great  attempt  at  concealment.     The  very  effort  gave  the  evident  key. 
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Every  one  was  at  his  post  early.  The  usual  number  of  tardy  comers  were  at 
work  sharply  at  the  hour  appointed  for  duty.  There  were  no  loungers.  Never 
was  work  so  quietly  and  faithfully  done.  There  was  no  knitting ;  no  stealthy 
reading  of  concealed  books.  A  good  many  faces  were  pale  with  suppressed 
excitement,  and  enquiries  were  answered  with  an  excess  of  respect  and  a  tone  so 
subdued  as  to  infallibly  suggest  unrest  and  expectation.  From  8  A.M.  until  noon 
this  curious  exhibition  deepened.  As  the  clock  hand  passed  eleven,  every  head 
was  bent  as  by  a  common  fascination.  It  was  a  morning  of  wide  spread  peril. 
One  of  the  great  voices  of  the  Continent  was  to  to  be  stopped.  Half  a  miUion 
miles  of  wire  were  to  be  rendered  inarticulate.  Commerce  was  to  be  struck 
dumb.  The  appeals  of  sorrow,  which  so  often  throb  along  the  wires,  were  to  be 
hushed.  The  pulse  of  one  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  human  inventions  and  in- 
dustries was  to  stop.  To  thousands  it  was  peril,  to  many  calamity,  so  deeply 
had  the  telegraph  entwined  itself  around  and  intertwined  itself  with  the  indus- 
tries and  life  of  the  nation. 

At  last  the  hand  of  the  clock  pointed  to  12.  The  noise  of  the  instruments 
went  on  as  before.  There  were  anxious  eyes  looking  in  at  the  doors,  which 
seemed  relieved  as  the  hour  of  noon  struck  without  mcident.  Directly, 
however,  as  the  minute  hand  noted  12.12,  or  the  Washington  noon,  a  sharp 
whistle,  blown  by  Frank  R.  Phillips,  sounded  through  the  large  operating  room 
of  the  Western  Union  Co.,  New  York,  and  at  once  300  operators  rose  from 
their  places,  and  left  the  room.  This  was  carried  out  in  a  similar  way  at 
all  other  large  offices.  Everything  was  done  orderly,  and  there  seemed  to  have 
been  an  understanding  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  could  reflect  on  the 
character  of  the  craft.  Soon  after,  it  was  determined  that  during  the  strike  no 
intoxicating  liquors  should  be  drunk.  This  gave  great  interest  to  the  movement 
and  greatly  helped  to  enlist  public  sympathy  and  attention. 

The  deserters  having  left,  it  was  found  that  although  many  instruments  were 
silent,  the  busy  click  of  others  went  on.  76  men  and  85  lady  operators  remained 
at  their  posts ;  26"  of  the  night  force  also  remained  loyal.  By  order  of  the 
General  Manager  over  100  small  branch  offices  throughout  the  city  were  closed, 
and  the  managers  ordered  to  report  at  the  main  office.  This  was  a  coup  de 
guerre  which  startled  the  strikers.  By  4  P.M.  over  two  hundred  operators  were 
at  work.  Reports  from  the  West,  South  and  California  gave  similar  evidence 
that  the  strike  was  not  the  complete  success  which  had  been  expected.  Before 
midnight  most  of  the  files  were  cleared. 

The  operators  remaining  were  at  once  notified  that  all  labor  would  be  paid  for 
as  extra  work,  on  the  basis  of  seven  hours  a  day  as  a  full  day's  work,  and  that 
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their  regular  salaries  would  be  g-iven  to  them  as  a  bonus.  A  free  table  with  all 
kinds  of  excellent  food,  served  day  and  night  was  provided,  and  cots  and  bedding 
were  placed  in  every  available  room.  Pies  were  eaten  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
dollars  worth  per  day.  Every  man  able  to  shake  a  key  went  to  work  from  all  the 
executive  offices,  and  almost  like  magic  the  vacant  places  rapidly  began  to  be 
filled.  Deep  in  the  hours  of  the  night  might  have  been  seen  Gen'l  Sup'ts  Tinker, 
Brown,  and  Merrihew,  Secretary  Brewer,  Press  Sup't  Somerville,  W.  D.  Schram^ 
George  W.  E.  Atkins,  and  others  from  the  different  departments,  handhng  the 
key  with  the  enthusiasm  of  earlier  years  and  clearing  off  the  encumbered  files. 
The  same  devotion  was  shown  by  superintendents  and  officers  of  the  company 
everywhere,  and  who  unanimously  declined  to  accept  special  remuneration 
therefore. 

The  most  thoroughly  organized  office  in  the  interest  of  the  strike  was  Boston. 
Two  men,  and  one  almost  unnoticed  young  office  girl  named  Maggie  Flaherty, 
alone  remained.  One  of  these  men  was  a  Morse  and  the  other  a  Phelps  print- 
ing operator.  The  capacity  of  the  Morse  system  was  about  35  messages  an 
hour.  The  printer  was  worked  on  a  duplexed  wire  with  a  capacity  of  150  mes- 
sages an  hour,  the  two  united  making  an  average  capacity  of  1,800  messages  in 
12  working  hours.  John  K.  Calvert  and  Joseph  Knittle  worked  the  New  York 
printer.  James  F.  Gormley  remained  at  his  post  in  Boston  and  worked  the 
printer  there.  All  these  were  old,  experienced  and  skilful  men.  But  Gormley 
had  no  associate.  The  power  to  duplex  seemed  of  no  avail.  Just  then,  how- 
ever, the  young  office  girl  referred  to  offered  her  aid.  She  had  watched  the 
instrument  while  engaged  in  her  other  work,  had  a  quick  understanding,  and 
talent.  She  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Taking  the  seat  of  the  absentee  all  day 
long  and  far  into  the  night  and  following  day  she  received  from  New  York  with 
surprising  steadiness  and  patience,  until  relieved  by  T.  M.  Miler  from  New  York. 
The  day  following  the  strike,  several  Morse  operators  were  on  duty.  It  was  not 
until  the  third  day,  however,  before  Maggie  was  released.  She  had  not  only 
done  veteran  serv^ice  in  place  of  an  experienced  man  in  Boston,  but  had  made 
duplex  service  possible  at  New  York. 

Perhaps  the  history  of  the  strike  presented  no  more  curious  feature  than  the 
appeal  of  the  Washington  Brotherhood  to  President  Arthur.  Its  very  solemnity 
amuses.  The  strikers  had  left  their  posts.  To  secure  their  own  return  they 
thus  complained  to  the  President. 

"  It  is  respectfully  represented  to  the  Executive  that  as  a  result  of  the  obstinate 
attitude  assumed  by  the  WesternUnion  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Telegraph  Companies 
in  the  matter  of  the  pending  practical  suspension  of  telegraphic  communication, 
very  important  interests  of  the  Government  are  jeopardized  ;  that  the  telegraphic 
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correspondence  of  the  State,  War,  Navy,  Interior,  Treasury  and  Post  Office  De- 
partments has  for  the  past  ten  days  been  subjected  to  delay  and  garbling,  growing 
out  of  the  inability  of  the  corporations  named  to  properly  handle  the  dispatches  of 
the  National  Government. 

It  is  further  alleged  by  this  assembly  that  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  prompt 
and  intelligent  transmission  of  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Signal  Service 
Bureau  of  the  War  Department  are  withheld  by  the  Western  Union  Company. 
By  such  withholding  of  facilities  it  is  believed  by  this  assembly  that  the  agricul- 
tural and  mercantile  industries  are  at  present  badly  hampered,  and  their  future 
seriously  threatened.     All  this  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  United  States  statutes. 

Cholera  and  yellow  fever  threaten  us,  and  in  such  a  juncture  the  sanitary  arm 
of  the  Government  should,  we  believe,  be  strengthened,  not  paralyzed. 

That  prompt,  accurate  and  cheerful  support  in  the  matter  of  easy  communication 
between  distant  points  is  an  absolute  essential  to  the  strengthening  of  that  service 
passes  without  argument.  We  hope  and  believe  that  you  will  immediately 
instruct  the  law  officer  of  the  Government  to  officially  investigate  these  allegations, 
and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  government  in 
the  premises. 

The  same  day  District  Superintendent  J.  E.  Zeublin  issued  the  following: 

"  Washington,  July  29. 
"  L.  Whitney,  Manager  : 

"Under  the  general  instructions  of  the  Acting  President  of  the  Company, 
appointments  have  been  made  filling  all  the  vacancies  in  this  office.  The  striking 
operators  and  the  dismissed  men  should  be  given  to  understand  that  they  may  seek 
employment  elsewhere  if  they  so  desire." 

The  treatment  was  a  little  heroic,  but  the  contest  in  Washington  had  elements 
in  it  not  prominent  elsewhere. 

Of  course,  much  excitement  prevailed  among  the  revolted  operators  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  rumors  of  all  kinds  received  currency.  It  was 
related  with  confidence  that  General  Eckert  had  been  forced  to  resign,  and  that 
Col.  Clowry  had  been  sent  for  to  effect  a  compromise.  The  embarrassment  of 
the  Company  was  also  greatly  magnified.  These  received  a  quietus,  however, 
from  Mr.  Somerville,  the  Company's  Press  Superintendent,  who  informed  the 
Press  interviewers  that  no  dissension  among  officers  would  affect  the  position  of 
resistance  taken  by  the  Company.  "  The  report,"  he  said,  "  was  not  true.  I  am 
authorized  to  say  that,  if  every  executive  officer  were  to  resign  it  would  affect 
nothing.  The  Company  will  close  ever)-  office  rather  than  submit.  Submission 
would  bankrupt  and  ruin  the  Company,  and  it  is  bound  to  resist,  without  flinch- 
ing, to  the  end,  every  time  coercion  is  attempted." 

Much  encouragement  was  given  to  the  strike  by  the  "  United  Press  "  associa- 
tion, which  worked  leased  wires  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Bankers  & 
Merchants'  Telegraph  Companies,  who  early  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Brother- 
hood.    The  inexorable  demands  of  the  press  necessitated  the  submission. 
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Much  excitement,  however,  was  produced  by  the  announcement,  July  25,  that 
the  American  Rapid  Telegraph  Company  had  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the 
committee,  and  the  issue  of  an  order  to  the  deserters  from  that  Company  to 
return  to  work.  It  was  a  very  cleverly  arranged  affair  to  secure  business  which 
would  be  sure  to  follow,  the  moment  that  it  was  understood  that  its  offices  were 
fully  manned.  It  was  believed  by  many  of  the  more  sanguine,  and  especially  by 
the  leaders,  that  the  other  companies  would  follow  suit.  But  although  the  terms 
were  only  partly  revealed,  nothing  could  have  so  effectually  contributed  to  the 
collapse  of  the  strike.  It  resulted  in  opening  a  means  of  communication  for  the 
public  who  feared  delay  on  the  other  lines,  which,  though  it  lessened  the  busi- 
ness of  the  other  companies,  at  the  same  time  relieved  the  general  pressure. 
The  large  companies  could  afford  to  wait.  It  resulted  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  strikers  finding  employment.  The  real  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  American  Rapid  Company  was  that  the  advanced  salaries  were  to  be  good 
for  the  current  month  only,  and  to  be  continued  only  if  the  other  companies 
agreed  to  the  increase.  It  was  a  trap  with  bread  and  butter,  now  rising  in 
value,  as  bait.  This  very  movement,  without  any  such  design,  was  most 
fortunate  for  the  companies  still  resisting,  and  greatly  relieved  the  whole  situa- 
tion. Those  accepting  employment,  and  about  double  the  usual  force  were 
thus  accepted,  were  among  the  best  men,  and  the  outsiders  lost  some  useful 
leaders  and  not  a  little  courage.  It  is  always  provoking  to  a  hungry  man  to  have 
to  flatten  his  nose  against  a  cold  window  and  see  his  friends  enjoying  themselves 
within.  It  lowers  the  temperature  of  heroism.  A  number  of  ladies,  it  is  true, 
showed  some  genuine  pluck  and  fight,  and  encouraged  their  brothers.  But 
they  had  homes,  and  could  stand  fire,  when  men  with  households  to  feed 
could  not. 

Meanwhile  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  other  companies  stood  solidly  with  the 
Western  Union,  and  all  felt  sure  of  ultimate  victory. 

On  the  general  effect  of  the  strike  the  N.  V.  Tribune  commented  as  follows : 

"  The  simple  fact  is  that  under  reduced  rates  and  greater  facilities  of  delivery, 
created  largely  by  the  ease  with  which  increased  help  could  be  obtained,  the  public 
used  the  telegraph  wires  for  much  unimportant  business.  It  is  this  business  which 
has  naturally  dropped  off.  The  merchant  still  entrusts  his  highly  important  busi- 
ness to  the  telegraph,  because  he  must,  and  uses  the  mails  for  less  important 
matters.  The  demand  on  the  wires  being  thus  reduced,  the  company  can  promptly 
conduct  it  with  a  diminished  force.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  strike  is  working 
chiefly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public,  though  the  company  suiTers  by  loss  in  the 
enforced  idleness  of  its  machinery,  but  the  operators  most  so  by  the  complete  loss 
of  occupation  and  pay." 

Of   course  a   struggle  like  this  was  crowded  with  incident  and  gave  great 
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interest  at  the  time.  There  was  without  doubt  much  heroism.  Speeches  were 
made  full  of  the  fire  of  youthful  blood,  and  yet  which  were  worthily  marked  with 
deprecation  of  violent  methods  to  secure  their  ends.  It  has  only  to  be  said  that 
eight  days  had  not  ended  before  their  fires  began  to  wane,  and  all  over  the 
country  applications  were  being  made  for  reinstatement. 

On  July  28  the  following  order  was  issued  : 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  vacancies  existing  in  the  service, 
caused  by  the  defection  of  office  managers,  chief  operators  and  others  holding 
positions  of  responsibility,  are  not  to  be  kept  open  awaiting  the  return  of  those  who 
have  deserted  their  posts.  Justice  to  our  faithful  employees,  as  well  as  the  best 
interests  of  this  Company,  demand  that  such  vacancies  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  filled  at  once  by  permanent  appointments  from  among  those  who  have  remained 
true  to  the  Company.     You  will  please  see  that  this  is  done. 

"  Thomas  T.  Eckert, 

"Gen.   Manager." 

The  fight  had  now  been  so  prolonged  that  exhaustion  was  imminent.  Feed- 
ing an  army  is  always  serious  business.  Heroic  work  was  now  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

On  the  night  of  July  29th,  Master  Workman  Campbell  issued  orders  to  rail- 
road operators  to  refuse  Western  Union  business.  In  sympathy  with  the 
strikers,  some  had  already  done  so.  The  order  was  expected  to  make  it  general. 
As  an  order,  however,  it  was  utterly  powerless,  a  fatal  mistake,  and  a  disap- 
pointment. Its  evident  disregard  and  utter  fruitlessness  greatly  weakened  the 
whole  movement.  All  over  the  country  men  began  to  return  to  their  work. 
The  most  of  the  offices  had  been  already  fully  reinforced. 

The  order  to  railroad  offices  had  been  regarded  as  a  strong  card  and  was  held 
back  to  make  victory  certain.  Its  object  was  avowed  by  its  signer  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  It  practically  cuts  off  people  in  small  towns  from  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world."  The  ethics  of  this  order  were  bad. 
Society  instinctively  recoils  from  the  stroke  which  perils  its  own  life.  This 
order,  so  expressive  of  destruction,  though  really  harmless,  hastened  the  end  of 
the  strife. 

When  expostulated  with  against  an  order  designed  to  injure  a  class  of 
citizens  which,  even  if  successful,  could  not  influence  the  acceptance  of  the 
Brotherhood's  demands,  Mr.  Campbell  replied  : 

"We  cannot  in  justice  to  ourselves  consider  the  interests  of  the  public  in  the 
matter.     We  must  win,  and  we  must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  win." 

Change  that !  remarked  the  N.  V.  Sun,  and  say :  "  We  must  win  and  we  must 
do  whatever  is  right  to  win." 

The  effect  of  this  order  of  Master  Campbell  on  the  public  mind  was  unques- 
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tionably  marked.  It  had  the  flavor  of  dynamite.  Men,  as  a  general  thing,  do 
not  like  explosions  which  crack  their  own  walls  or  even  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors. As  if  to  intensify  this  feeling  there  appeared  a  day  or  two  afterwards  a 
despatch  from  one  of  the  committee  to  a  Boston  confrere  announcing  that 
"  everything  goes  well.  Stocks  down."  The  bears  of  the  Stock  Exchange  had 
taken  up  the  game.  The  strike  had  lost  its  cleanness.  Then  followed  the 
cutting  of  wires  and  cables  nightly.  It  was  the  madness  of  defeat.  A  few 
ignorant  men,  unable  to  reason  the  causes  of  unsuccess,  revenged  themselves  by 
destroying  property.  It  was  the  rattle  of  decease.  It  was  the  well  known 
sign  of  death. 

In   answer  to  an  enquiry,  Mr.  Campbell  used  the  following  language  : 

"  The  duration  of  the  strike  all  depends  on  how  much  money  we  can  raise. 
We  are  only  able  to  keep  the  strikers  from  absolute  want.  How  long  we  can 
do  this  will  depend  entirely  on  how  the  public  supports  us." 

This  was  the  language  of  a  sublime  and  foolhardy  pauperism.  That  any  man 
should  have  been  thus  allowed  to  degrade  the  craft  was  itself  a  crime.  It  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  strikers  had  been  deceived  and  had  really  no  suitable  basis 
of  self  support,  and  that  public  distress  was  to  be  made  the  means  of  compel- 
ling acceptance  of  the  demands  made  on  the  companies.  These  demands 
involved,  to  the  companies  on  whom  they  were  made,  an  increased  expendi- 
ture of  over  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  The  demand  was  weighty  enough  with- 
out adding  thereto  the  lunacy  of  the  methods  of  its  support. 

In  Chicago  the  strike  was  a  practical  failure  from  the  start,  as  indeed  it  was 
through  the  entire  West.  On  the  day  of  the  strike  over  eighty  operators  re- 
mained at  work.  Of  the  night  force  over  seventy  refused  to  leave  their  posts. 
This  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  confidence  entertained  in  the  justice  and 
fairness  of  the  General  Superintendent.  In  many  large  cities  not  a  man  left. 
Those  who  remained  were  paid  on  all  labor  as  extra  time,  as  at  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  regular  salaries  being  given  as  a  bonus.  This  was  a  God-send  to 
many  and  work  was  done  with  a  will.  The  strikers  thus  secured  to  the  non- 
strikers  more  than  double  pay. 

As  August  1st  dawned  there  was  evidence  enough  that  the  second  strii^e, 
although  every  effort  would  be  made  to  prolong  it,  had  failed  even  more 
decidedly  than  that  of  1870.     Several  elements  had  aided  this. 

I.  A  large  class  of  business  which  could  be  transacted  by  the  public  by  mail 
ceased  to  be  offered,  and  this  left  commercial  business  without  serious  impedi- 
ment. There  was  thus  provided  a  means  of  protecting  the  essentially  commer- 
cial business  of  the  Company,  even  with  a  largely  reduced  force.     This  peculiar 
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feature  was  not  foreseen.     Force  was   always  on    hand  to  do  this  business  with 
tolerable  efficiency. 

2.  The  New  York  Associated  Press,  working  their  own  wires,  and  undis- 
turbed by  the  strike,  kept  the  press  from  inconvenience.  There  was,  of  course, 
the  customary  diatribes  on  monopoly,  and  much  misleading  information  in  re- 
counting interviews  and  the  talk  of  excited  parties.  But  there  was  much  sensible 
criticism. 

Exception  to  this  general  statement  of  press  support  may  fairly  be  made  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  Herald,  both  of  which  carried  their  chronic  hostility 
to  the  Western  Union  Company  into  this  contest  with  almost  communistic 
savagery  and  bitterness.  That  the  strikers  were  encouraged  thereby  and  the 
contest  prolonged  needs  not  to  be  said.  But  the  bitterness  of  the  abuse  w^as 
its  antidote,  and  what  at  first  seemed  certain  to  destroy  ceased  even  to  amuse. 
The  strikers  had  no  keener  enemies  than  the  carrion  purveyors  who  served  the 
public  with  falsehood  only  to  injure  the  cause  they  espoused. 

3.  The  prompt  closing  of  the  100  or  more  small  offices  throughout  the  city  and 
turning  this  ready  force  into  headquarters  was  a  coup  de grace  \^\i\z\\  struck  the 
attacking  force  between  every  joint.  This  action  was  utterly  unforeseen.  It 
was  like  Blucher  appearing  at  Waterloo. 

4.  The  placmg  of  the  movement  into  the  hands  of  men  utterly  unknown  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  cxdXx,  paid  men  whose  business  was  to  organize  resistance 
without  danger  of  personal  injury,  and  who  were  not  above  the  acceptance  of 
aid  from  the  wreckers  of  Wall  street,  deprived  the  movement  of  much  of  the 
dignity  and  force  which  an  honest  appeal  by  well  known  members  of  the  craft 
would  have  given  it.  If  it  be  answered  that  no  direct  appeal  by  well  known 
men  was  possible  of  success,  and  strange  men  had  to  be  used  to  make  claims  so 
broad  that  none  but  a  conquered  antagonist  could  be  expected  to  accept,  then 
the  strike  cannot  have  been  worthy  the  support  of  the  good  men  enrolled 
under  its  banners. 

5.  There  was  a  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  telegraph  companies,  in  com- 
mon with  all  industries,  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  shrinkages  which  have  since 
then   come  to  all  classes  of  business. 

6.  There  was  above  all  an  obvious  injustice  and  a  lack  of  discrimination  in 
the  claims  made.  Nothing  can  better  illustrate  this  than  Gen.  Eckert's  message 
to  Col.  Clowry,  already  given.  Too  much  was  asked,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  nothing  could  be  granted. 

Another  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  strike  was  the  aid  of  the  Wheatstone 
system    in  keeping  up  the   business   between    New  York   and    Chicago.     The 
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Western  Union  Company  have  had  this  system  in  use  since  March  ist,  1883, 
and  with  added  experience,  it  grows  in  usefulness  and  capacity.  One  wire, 
duplexed,  with  one  tramsmitting  and  one  receiving  instrument  at  each  termini, 
was  able  to  cany  an  average  of  nearly  300  messages  per  hour.  When  the 
whistle  blew  for  the  strike,  four  punchers  and  the  transmitting  clerk,  under  the 
leadership  of  Tom  O'Reilly,  a  somewhat  irrepressible  Hibernian,  left  their  places, 
but  these  were  at  once  filled  by  candidates  waiting  employment.  This,  and 
the  work  of  that  admirable  instrument,  the  Phelps  printer,  whose  capacity 
largely  exceeds  the  most  rapid  manipulation  of  the  most  facile  hand,  and  which 
alone  kept  the  Boston  office  from  almost  utter  silence,  were  some  of  the  un- 
thought  of  elements  which  gave  strength  to  the  Companies. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  disturbed  conditions,  much  patience  and 
skill  had  been  needed  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  This  was  especially  true 
respecting  the  supply  of  Press  matter,  the  usual  volume  of  which  had  come  to 
be  very  large,  and  to  a  vast  army  of  papers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  In  this 
latter  field  there  was  no  name  so  conspicuous  as  that  of  Mr.  Somerville,  the 
W.  Union  Company's  Press  Superintendent.  For  nearly  five  weeks  his  work 
was  exhausting,  and  he  became,  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection,  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Company  to  the  public.  It  is  only  doing  justice  to  a  faithful  and  capable 
man  to  say  that  the  Press  service  throughout  was  a  triumph  of  fidehty,  and 
although  he  failed  to  prevent  much  false  information  from  being  uttered  by 
papers  always  hostile,  and  which  misled  many  good  men  to  their  injury,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  the  unanimous  acknowledgment  of  the  vigor  and  correctness 
with  which  the  service  of  the  Press  had  been  maintained. 

In  this  connection  also  it  is  impossible  to  omit  prominent  recognition  of  the 
service  rendered  to  the  W.  Union  Co.  by  Superintendent  Humstone  of  the  First 
Eastern  District,  under  whose  special  jurisdiction  New  York  lay.  Wide  awake, 
resolute,  sleepless,  untiring  and  hopeful,  he  stimulated  every  arm  of  the  service 
by  his  own  example,  and  the  activity  with  which  he  pressed  every  element  into 
the  most  efficient  service.  In  this  he  was  admirably  aided  by  the  Manager  of 
tne  New  York  operating  room,  Mr.  W.  J.  Dealy,  who  seconded  Mr.  Humstone, 
with  a  fidelity  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own. 

On  August  1 5  a  committee  of  the  Brotherhood  waited  on  Gen.  Eckert  to  see 
on  what  terms  the  strikers  would  be  restored.  Gen.  Eckert  referred  all  appli- 
cants to  the  District  Superintendent,  who  would  employ  such  as  were  needed  if 
their  record  justified  their  employment.  Many  were  left  out,  but  chiefly  of  such 
as  were  more  or  less  inefficient  or  had  made  themselves  obnoxious.  The  strike, 
now  a  month  old,  and  long  exhausted,  was  over.     Nothing  now  remained  but 
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the     announcement    of    the    end.      The    following    telegram    was    received, 
August  17th,  from  the  Manager: 

"  Laverty,  Chicago. 

"  Regret  to  inform  you  that  the  strike  is  a  failure.  Members  of  the  Brother- 
hood will  resume  work  immediately. 

"  John  Campbell." 

The  order  to  resume  was  a  sad  one  to  many.  The  companies  took  back  all 
they  could  employ,  but  many  had  to  seek  other  business. 

During  the  investigations  of  the  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
on  Education  and  Labor  held  in  N.York,  Sept.  5,  1883,  Mr.  Gould  was  one 
of  the  witnesses.  The  recent  termination  of  the  strike  of  course  gave  occasion 
for  numerous  questions  relating  to  it  which  were  promptly  answered. 

"  Have  you  formed  any  opinion,"  said  Senator  Blair  to  Mr.  Gould,  "as"  to 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  demand  of  the  telegraph  operators  during  the  late 
strike." 

"  I  think,"  promptly  replied  Mr.  Gould,  "  that  there  is  no  corporation  in  the 
country  which  pays  so  much  attention  to  its  employees  as  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  There  is  a  special  committee  to  watch  over  their  interests, 
and  which  selects  men  for  advancement  as  their  increased  merits  may  warrant.  I 
think  the  Western  Union  Company's  employees  are  well  paid  for  their  service  in 
comparison  with  men  of  similar  capacity,  such  as  railroad  employees,  and  clerks  in 
stores  and  counting  houses.     Telegraph  operating  is  a  genteel  occupation." 

When  asked  if  he  had  not  some  experience  of  the  relations  between  laborers 
and  employers  and  his  opinion  as  to  the  causes  and  results  of  strikes,  Mr.  Gould 
said  : 

"  I  have  been  all  my  life  a  laborer  or  an  employer  of  laborers.  Strikes  come 
from  various  causes,  but  are  principally  brought  about  by  the  poorest  and  there- 
fore the  dissatisfied  element.  The  best  workers  generally  look  forward  to  advance- 
ment in  the  ranks,  or  save  money  enough  to  go  into  business  on  their  o.wn 
account.  Though  there  may  be  few  advanced  positions  to  be  filled,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  men  trying  to  get  them." 

"  But,"  said  Senator  Blair,  "  the  fact  that  the  class  of  employees  you  mention  is 
kept  satisfied  and  quiet  by  hopes  of  attaining  better  positions  does  not  prove  that 
the  employees  as  a  whole  are  well  treated  ?" 

"  They  get  better  pay  here  .than  in  any  other  country,"  replied  Mr.  Gould. 
"  My  idea  is  that  if  capital  and  labor  are  let  alone  they  will  mutually  regulate  each 
other.  People  who  think  they  can  regulate  all  mankind,  and  get  wrong  ideas 
which  they  believe  to  be  panaceas  for  every  ill,  cause  much  trouble  to  both 
employers  and  employees  by  their  interference.  The  societies  that  are  gotten  up 
magnify  grievances  and  create  troubles  that  ought  not  to  exist.  Labor  Unions 
may  be  a  benefit  or  an  injury.  Anything  that  tended  to  educate  the  laborers,  to 
provide  for  them  when  sick  or  disabled,  or  provide  for  their  widows  and  orphans, 
was  undoubtedly  beneficial." 
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CHAPTER  L. 


Headquarters. 

"""VT'OTHING  so  well  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  Telegraph  in  America  as 
-i-^  the  massive  building  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
It  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Dey  street  and  Broadway,  near  the  General  Post 
Office.  The  site,  measuring  75  by  150  feet,  cost  $900,000,  and  the  building 
$1,300,000.  It  was  finished  and  occupied  February  i,  1875.  Thirty  years 
previous,  the  rent  of  the  leading  Telegraph  Company's  office  in  New  York  was 
$500  a  year,  and  was  a  basement  room. 

The  appearance  of  the  building  is  grand,  yet  disturbing.  There  is  a  certain 
elegance  in  the  body  of  the  structure,  and  the  evidence  of  massive  strength. 
Prefaced  by  apologetic  caution,  it  has  been  described  as,  in  point  of  style,  the 
French  Renaissance.  The  two  first  floors  are  of  massive  granite.  The  five 
floors  above  the  granite  are  of  Baltimore  brick,  with  occasional  belts  of  granite, 
the  zebra  effect  of  which  derogates  from  its  dignity.  Above  the  seventh  floor 
all  is  of  iron,  and  is  covered  with  tricks  of  iron  ornament,  to  give  grace  to  what 
seems — when  looked  at  from  a  distance — as  a  village  church,  elevated  on  stately 
walls.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  bisected  spire  or  iron  tower,  the  extreme 
height  of  which  is  230  feet  from  the  pavement.  Despite  manifest  inelegancies, 
and  the  evidences  of  a  certain  paucity  of  dignified  taste  in  parts  of  the  general 
design,  the  building  is  imposing  and  massive. 

In  the  interior,  the  floors  of  the  building  are  of  iron  beams,  arched  between 
with  brick,  and  overlaid  with  artificial  stone.  The  borders  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  whole  .surface  of  the  halls,  and  of  the  public  reception  room,  are  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles.  Four  elevators  give  access  to  the  building.  Three  of  these — 
the  two  largest  of  which  are  worked  by  steam,  and  a  third  by  water — extend 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  fifth  only.  A  small  elevator,  designed  chiefly  for 
connection  with  the  kitchen,  on  the  tenth  floor,  and  the  delivery  of  ice,  extends 
from  the  basement  engine  room  to  the  upmost  floor. 
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In  the  basement  are  six  forty-horse  power  steam  tubular  boilers  and  furnaces, 
for  heating.  Eighteen  wells,  having  a  united  capacity  of  300  gallons  per 
minute,  supply,by  the  use  of  two  Knowles  duplex  pumps,  capacious  tanks  on 
the  eighth  Boor,  for  distribution  throughout  the  building,  and  for  the  supply  of 
fire  plugs,  which  pierce  the  conducting  pipes  on  each  floor.  These  wells  are 
confined  by  a  hard  pan,  which  excludes  all  surface  water,  and  are  pure  and  un- 
failing. Three  steam  engines  supply  power  for  the  elevators  and  hoisting  ap- 
paratus. Occupying,  also,  a  large  space  of  the  front  basement,  are  two  sets  of 
massive  engines,  with  a  joint  power  of  480  horses  to  work  the  extensive  system 
of  pneumatic  tubes  now  in  use  and  in  contemplation.  The  flywheels  connected 
with  these  engines  weigh  about  seven  tons. 

The  machinery,  and  all  the  mechanical  appliances  of  the  building,  are  under 
the  direction  of  W.  A.  Clark,  Chief  Engineer,  a  man  of  quiet  and  undemonstra- 
tive ability  and  worth.  Attached  to  this  service  are  three  assistant  engineers — 
G.  C.  Clark,  A.  G.  Hues,  and  E.  J.  Wilbur — three  firemen,  one  plumber,  one 
carpenter,  one  coalman,  and  six  elevator  men.  The  space  under  the  pavement 
is  largely  occupied  with  the  storage  of  supplies. 


The  Receiving  and  Delivery  Departments. 

These  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  are  reached  from  Broadway  by  a 
somewhat  undignified  descent  of  about  two  feet  from  the  sidewalk.  The  ap- 
pointments are  elegant,  the  floor  laid  with  encaustic  tile  in  Mosaic,  and  the 
apartment  neatly  subdivided  for  its  various  uses.  The  best  light,  and  the 
largest  space,  is  given  to  the  public.  Here,  also,  the  two  main  elevators  have 
their  entrance.  The  enclosures,  which  are  neat  and  suitable,  contain  the 
cashier's  office,  the  transfer  department,  with  the  desks  of  the  mail  clerk  and 
city  office  collector,  and  also  of  the  apartments  of  the  Receivers,  Cable,  Delivery 
and  American  District  Telegraph  Company  staff  and  messengers.  Conveni- 
ences for  writing  despatches  are  abundant,  and  an  intelligent  man  preserves 
order  and  cleanliness,  and  gives  information. 

All  of  these  various  departments  are  under  the  general  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Ward.  The  force  consists  of  two  transfer  clerks,  eight  cashier's 
clerks,  two  American  District  Collectors,  and  eight  Receivers,  of  whom  three 
are  ladies.  Settlements  are  made  daily  with  1 50  branch  offices,  who  report 
their  receipts  to  Mr.  Ward,  and  which  are  collected  in  full  daily,  and  deposited. 

The  Transfer  Department,  for  the  reception  of  money  to  be  paid  by  telegraph 
elsewhere,  receives  daily  an  average  of  $1,500,  in  sums  averaging  $45,  and  pays 
out  about  $1,000  dady  in  similar  sums.     These  money  transfers,  which  minister 
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to  a  large  class  of  necessities,  cost  from  40  cents  to  $3.35  each,  according  to 
distance,  and  i  per  cent,  on  the  amount  transferred. 

The  general  receipts  of  the  office  are  over  $10,000  per  day,  not  including  the 
rents  of  leased  city  lines,  or  dues  from  the  American  District  Co.,  both  of  which 
are  large.  Here  are  kept,  also,  numerous  accounts  with  houses  making  large 
use  of  the  cables  to  Europe,  who  leave  deposits  to  cover  the  cost  of  cor- 
respondence. 

A  pay  roll  of  about  900  persons  is  also  paid  by  the  cashier  twice  a  month, 
besides  a  large  number  of  authorized  bills  contracted  by  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  latest  innovation  has  been  the  retirement  of  a  few  receivers  who  had 
become  venerable  in  the  service,  and  supplying  their  places  by  able,  sharp  witted 
ladies,  Miss  Lettie  H.  McKinley,  Miss  Annie  C.  Moore  and  Miss  Maggie  O'Brien. 
Horace  C.  Fardon,  who  commenced  service,  in  1847,  at  the  Magnetic  Company's 
office,  in  Hanover  street,  still  shows  his  pleasant  face  at  the  window. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Ward,  on  whom  all  this  responsibility  rests,  was  born  at  N.  Adams, 
Mass.,  May  18,  1834,  and  entered  the  service,  as  messenger,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  the  House  Printing  Tel.  Co.  At  Worcester,  Mass.,  he  learned  to 
telegraph,  under  the  tutelage  of  Prof.  A.  L.  Strong,  and  served  as  operator  at 
Norwich,  on  the  N.  Y.  and  Boston  Mag.  Tel.  Co.'s  line,  under  L.  L.  Sadler. 
He  subsequently  became  Manager  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  so  remained  for  three 
or  more  years,  until  transferred  to  Boston,  where  he  was  assigned  the  honor  of 
working  the,  then,  one  only  direct  wire  to  N.  York,  and  where  he  remained  for 
eight  years.  In  1864,  Gen.  Lefferts,  Gen.  Manager  of  the  American  Teleg.  Com- 
pany, appointed  him  Assistant  Manager  at  N.  York.  In  1865,  he  became 
Metropolitan  Superintendent,  and,  in  1866,  on  the  consolidation  of  the  "  United 
States,"  "  American  "  and  Western  Union  Companies,  was  appointed  General 
Manager  of  the  New  York  office.  From  this  service  he  was  almost  immediately 
called,  by  Cyrus  W.  Field,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  N.  York  and  Newfound- 
land Cable  Company's  business  in  New  York,  which  he  filled  until  1874,  when 
the  office  was  closed.  Mr.  Ward  then  became  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Gold  and  Stock  Co.,  N.  York;  and,  in  1877,  was  selected  to  fill  his  present 
responsible  position. 

Mr.  Ward  is  so  well  known  that  little  more  remains  to  be  said.  No  man  in 
the  service  has  a  more  irreproachable  character,  or  gives  more  earnest,  syste- 
matic or  uniform  devotion  to  his  numerous  duties.  His  methods  are  careful, 
simple  and  exact.  His  reputation  as  a  citizen  is  only  equaled  by  the  estimation 
in  which  he  is  held  as  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  very  large  and  difficult  trust, 
which  he  administers  with  ability  and  fidelity. 
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The  Delivery  Department. 

This  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Dauler,  with  thirty-three  clerks  and 
one  hundred  messengers.  The  service  is  continual,  thirteen  clerks  serving 
from  5.30  P.M.  to  7  A.M.,  and  20  from  7  A.M.  to  5.30  P.M.  Some  of  these  men 
have  been  in  the  department  for  28  years.  The  messengers  are  now  provided 
by  the  District  Telegraph  Co.,  under  Mr.  Dauler.  Connected,  also,  with  the 
telegraph  messenger  department  is  the  District  Telegraph  Company's  staff  of  18 
messengers,  for  that  Company's  special  service,  and  who  are  also  under  Mr. 
Dauler's  directions.  These  latter  are  employed  for  all  possible  purposes. 
Carrying  letters,  coupons  and  valuables  is  their  chief  employment  in  lower  New 
York.  Up  town  they  tend  babies,  take  home  drunken  men,  act  as  spies,  escort 
ladies  and  strangers,  get  segars  and  oyster  stews  for  the  lazy.  One  strong  man 
was  actually  sent  for  to  tighten  a  very  masculine  lady's  corsets !  The  boys 
generally  give  satisfaction,  but  the  Manager's  post  is  laborious,  difficult  and 
exacting. 

The  delivery  department  is  the  most  vital  part  of  the  telegraph  system,  and 
demands  special  ability  to  hold  and  direct.  It  is  of  small  benefit  that  the  electric 
wave  rushes  on  at  192,000  miles  a  second,  if  a  stupid  messenger  goes  with 
laggard  step,  arrested  by  every  drum  beat  or  dog  fight  on  his  way.  An  incom- 
petent manager  of  boys  can  defeat  the  energy  and  skill  of  an  executive  officer, 
however  bright. 

The  average  daily  delivery  at  the  Central  Office  is  about  3,500  messages  per 
day,  but  sometimes  has  risen  to  8,000,  when,  of  course,  the  messenger  force  had 
to  be  greatly  increased, 

Mr.  Dauler,  the  worthy  Manager  of  this  responsible  and  laborious  department, 
in  i860,  was  a  messenger  of  the  N.  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Tel.  Co.  He  was 
made  night  delivery  Manager  in  1863;  and,  on  the  death  of  W.H.  Hill,  in  1872, 
entered  on  his  present  duties.  He  conducts  this  important  branch  of  the 
service  with  great  discretion,  minuteness,  kindness  and  devotion.  Although 
the  boys  are  appointed  by  the  American  District  Company,  and  thus  less  under 
his  influence,  they  are  made  to  feel  their  responsibility.  The  consciousness  of 
trust  developes  character.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  successful  men  in  the 
service  were  originally  messengers. 


Successful  Messengers. 
Nothing  has  been,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  in  connection  with  personal 
telegraphic  history  than  the  number  of  men  who  have  risen  from  the  messenger 
service  to  positions  of  trust  and  affluence.     Col.  Clowry,  now  Vice-President ; 
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General  Superintendents  Tinker,  Merrihew,  E.  A.  Leslie  and  Charles  Selden ; 
Superintendents  Humstone,  Wright,  Compton ;  Electrician  Hamilton  and 
Manager  Dealy;  are  only  examples  out  of  many.  No  one  has,  however,  attained 
a  success  so  marked  in  many  respects  as  one,  happily  enough,  connected  with 
the  writer's  own  early  telegraphic  life.  Inasmuch  as  he  has  long  ago  separated 
himself  from  telegraphic  labor,  some  freedom  is  taken  in  alluding  to  his  career. 

It  must  have  been  sometime  in  the  winter  of  1847-48  that  a  verv  small  boy, 
with  a  curious  stray  lock  or  two  of  very  light  hair  faUing  across  a  well  developed 
brow,  with  a  look  alike  confident  and  modest,  and  with  a  vernacular  very 
decidedly  Scotch,  applied  for  employment  at  the  Office  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio 
Telegraph  Company  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  gave  his  name  as  Andrew  Car- 
negie, born  in  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  in  1835,  and  who  was  at  the  time,  although 
barely  thirteen  years  of  age,  running  a  small  stationary  engine  in  a  cellar  not 
far  off.  Of  course,  the  smell  of  heather  so  discernable  upon  him  was  not 
greatly  against  him  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  born  at  Dumbiedykes,  and  so  "  Andie  " 
was  engaged  as  messenger  at  $2.50  a  week. 

Of  Mr.  Carnegie's  entrance  into  the  Pittsburgh  telegraph  office  he  has  since 
written  : 

"  My  entrance  into  the  telegraph  office  was  the  transition  from  darkness  to 
light ;  from  firing  a  small  engine  in  a  dirty  cellar  to  a  clean  office  where  there 
were  books  and  papers.  That  was  paradise  to  me,  and  I  bless  my  stars  that 
sent  me  to  be  a  messenger  boy  in  a  Pittsburgh  telegraph  office." 

As  a  messenger  young  Carnegie  showed  himself  prompt,  reliable  and  "know- 
ing," and  soon  became  a  favorite.  But  it  was  not  long  before,  following  the 
example  of  his  countryman,  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  who  took  for  his  coat  of 
arms  the  motto  "  Birze  oot "  Andie  began  to  show  longings  to  push  upwards, 
to  learn  the  telegraphic  art,  and  become  an  operator.  Opportunity  having 
been  readily  given  him,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  practice,  became  a  first 
class  sound  operator,  and  was  soon  assigned  to  higher  duty.  A  peculiarly 
intelligent  perception  of  the  sense  of  things  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  them, 
which  a  Scotchman  would  express  as  "guid  at  the  uptak "  or  "gumption" 
characterized  him,  but  which,  for  a  time,  had  no  marked  opportunity  for  its 
display,  except  as  it  inspired  confidence  and  challenged  respeet.  After  a  time, 
however,  he  was  appointed  operator  at  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  where  he  soon  formulated  a  plan  by  which  trains  could  be  run  with 
increased  safety  and  celerity  under  telegraphic  direction.  This  at  once  gave 
him  prominence.  He  was  soon  after  removed  to  Altoona,  the  headquarters  of 
the  General  Manager,  where  he  grew  rapidly  in  the  esteem  and   confidence  of 
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the  Company's  ofificers,  and  was  soon  after  appointed,  though  still  a  mere  lad. 
Superintendent  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Hereafter  Mr.  Carnegie's  life  took  a  new  and  broader  direction.  With  his 
new  responsibilities  he  received  a  generous  income.  He  was,  by  training  and 
by  natural  character  and  proclivity,  prudent  and  ecconomical.  His  judgment 
was  sound  and  cautious,  as  became  a  man  from  the  land  o'  cakes.  He  not 
long  afterwards  became  associated  with  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  and  a  few  other 
spirited  gentlemen  in  the  purchase  of  oil  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  which  proved 
immensely  productive.  He  originated  also  a  system  of  sleeping  cars,  which 
were  highly  remunerative.  In  all  these  enterprises,  the  strong,  broad  intelli- 
gence, so  characteristic  of  certain  types  of  Scottish  character,  was  marked  and 
prominent. 

From  these  rapid  successes,  Mr.  Carnegie  found  the  capital  on  which  to  enter 
the  vast  iron  trade  of  the  country  just  at  a  period  when  railroad  development 
and  the  rapid  growth  and  spread  of  population  gave  to  it  vast  significance  and 
scope.  In  quick  succession  he  became  chief  owner  of  the  Edgar  Thompson 
Steel  Works,  the  Homestead  Iron  Works,  the  Union  Iron  Works  and  the 
Keystone  Bridge  Works  of  Pittsburgh.  To-day,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  pig-iron,  steel  rails  and  coke  in  the 
world.  Such  a  rapid  and  wide  reaching  control  of  a  vast  industry  so  closely 
related  to  the  history  of  human  progress  in  America  indicates  phenomenal 
prescience,  sense  and  courage.  In  a  comparatively  few  years,  the  Pittsburgh 
messenger  boy  had  become  a  millionaire. 

Nor  have  these  possessions  and  enterprises  and  the  cares  inseparable  from 
them  prevented  the  prosecution  of  studies  and  of  means  of  personal  culture, 
which  have  already  given  him  a  gratifying  place  among  thinkers  and  general 
literature.  Mr.  Carnegie  wields  an  easy  and  a  graceful  pen.  In  several  works, 
written  in  a  vein  of  sprightly  luminosity,  in  which  appear  occasional  flashes  of 
genuine  Scottish  philosophy,  he  has  exhibited  to  much  advantage  the  "  know- 
ingness  "  so  peculiar  in  him  as  a  boy. 

Of  his  gratitude  for  supposed  kindness  to  him  in  his  earlier  years,  the  hand 
that  writes  this  warms  with  the  knowledge.  That  his  private  benefactions  are 
and  have  been  many,  need  not  be  said.  To  three  great  works,  however,  has  he, 
with  unavoidable  publicity,  given  special  interest  and  care.  He  has  founded,  at 
a  cost  of  150,000,  a  laboratory  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  of  New  York,  greatly 
needed  by  that  institution.  The  foundation  of  a  public  library  in  his  native 
town,  and  the  erection  of  a  similar  one,  now  under  construction  in  Braddock, 
Pa.,  elicit  his  most  devoted  attention.     These   centers   of   public   instruction 
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never  die.  They  are  the  living  obelisks  of  the  men  who  create  them.  These 
endowments,  however,  are  only  indications  of  a  broad,  unpublished  and  intelli- 
gent giving  which  has  no  record,  except  in  the  hearts  and  gratitude  of  the 
recipients.  This  side  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  character  takes  largely  the  form  of 
helpfulness,  aiding  those  who  show  willingness  to  do  honest  work  with  their 
own  hands  in  helping  themselves. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Carnegie  on  the  "Aristocracy  of  the  Dollar," 
some  insight  may  be  found  into  his  own  character.  Among  other  things  he 
said  : 

"  The  time  is  coming  when  a  true  man  is  to  be  known  by  questions  such  as 
these :  '  What  has  he  done  for  his  fellows  ?  Where  has  he  shown  generosity 
and  self  abnegation  ?  When  has  he  been  a  father  to  the  fatherless  ?  and  the 
cause  of  the  poor — where  has  he  searched  that  out  ? '  How  he  has  worshiped 
God  will  not  be  asked  in  that  day,  but  how  he  has  served  man." 

These  are  words  of  a  man  who  knows  his  times,  and  understands  with  clear 

and   honest   vision   the    honorable 


Messenger  Boy. 


and    exalted    stewardship  of  great 
wealth. 

The  messengers  are  uniformed 
in  suits  of  navy  blue.  At  the  cen- 
tral office,  they  are  paid  two  cents  a 
message  for  delivery,  and  2)4  cents 
for  an  answer,  their  average  earn- 
ings being  from  $4  to  $6  per  week. 
Every  message  handed  to  a  mes- 
senger bears  the  time  when  given 
to  him,  and  he  is  required  to  show, 
under  the  signature  of  the  recipient, 
the  time  of  deliver)'.  The  time  oc- 
cupied in  delivery  by  a  messenger 
is  carefully  averaged,  and  his  fitness 
determined  thereby,  ^o  depart- 
mnt  of  telegraphic  service  is  more 
vital  than  the  local  delivery.  On 
Manhattan  Island  the  delivery  is 
free,  and  is  made  from  forty-six 
delivery  stations  of  the  American 
District  Telegraph  Co. 
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Mr.  Dauler's  chief  clerk  is  Mr.  George  "Chivvis,  a  faithful  and  worthy  man, 
who  has  held  his  present  post  for  over  twenty  years.  The  night  Manager  is  Mr. 
John  Dunnegan,  a  very  vigilant  and  excellent  man,  formerly  connected  with  the 
American  Telegraph  Company,  and  who  has  been  long  in  the  service.  The 
whole  staff  of  the  Delivery  Department  numbers  152  persons,  and  at  times  ex- 
ceeds two  hundred. 


In  the  rear  of  the  Delivery  Room,  and  entered  from  Dey  street,  is  the  office 
of  the  Storekeeper,  Mr.  E.  C.  Cockey. 

The  storage  rooms,  which  are  contiguous  and  extensive,  are  kept  suppHed 
with  every  article  needed  in  the  offices,  or  in  the  general  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  the  lines  and  machinery.  The  requisitions  made  on  the  Storekeeper 
average  i6,oo3a  year,  requiring  the  issue  of  over  40,000  packages.  These  re- 
quisitions are  from  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern  States,  a  similar  depart- 
ment doing  a  Hke  service  for  the  Western  States,  at  Chicago.  In  New  York, 
16  persons  are  employed  in  packing  and  recording,  and  a  careful  analytical  re- 
port, showing,  in  tables  of  great  detail,  the  current  consumption,  and  by  whom 
ordered,  is  periodically  presented  to  the  General  Manager. 

The  Storage  Department  in  New  York  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Cockey,  a  thoroughly  trained  bookkeeper,  once  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Accountants  and  Bookkeepers  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  comes  from  aline 
of  ancestors  all  noted  for  their  ability  as  statisticians.  So  strict  and  faithful  is 
he,  that  the  impossible  is  usually  illustrated  by,  "  just  as  impossible  as  it  is  to 
get  a  nail  from  Cockey  without  a  requisition." 

Mr.  Cockey  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Sept.  22,  1832.  In  1853,  he  entered  the 
Government  sennce,  in  the  Post  Office  at  Baltimore,  in  charge  of  its  accounts. 
In  1861,  he  was  appointed  bookkeeper  of  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  to  which  he  gave  very  devoted  and  skillful  service 
for  nearly  six  years.  In  1867,  he  was  appointed  in  charge  of  the  accounts  of 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  W.  Union  Tel.  Company,  at  N.  York;  but  followed 
Gen.  Eckert  when  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Co.'s 
affairs,  and  who  appointed  him  Commissary  and  Auditor  of  that  Company.  In 
March,  1881,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position,  which  he  fills  with  great 
acknowledged  fidelity  and  usefulness.  Mr.  Cockey  is  a  hearty  friend,  and  a 
public  spirited  man.  He  believes  in  cremation  ;  has  been  President  of  the 
Telegraphers'  Aid  Society,  and  is  an  efficient  supporter  of  the  Telegraphers' 
Mutual  Benefit  Association. 
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In  the  front  room  of  the  first,  or  main,  floor,  and  reached  through  the  main 
entrance  on  Broadway,  is  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  which  is  cheerful  and  con- 
venient. Large  iron  enclosed  vaults  under  the  granite  work  of  the  main 
entrance  afford  protection  to  the  important  records  and  valuables  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  a  gallery  gives  convenience  for  the  filing  of  the  numerous  official 
papers  connected  with  the  service.  The  remaining  rooms  of  the  first  floor,  and 
all  of  the  second  floor,  except  one  occupied  by  Samuel  M.  Taylor,  Auditor  of 
the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,  are  rented  to  various  railroad  cor- 
porations, and  the  Franklin  Insurance  Company,  the  rentals  from  which,  in- 
cluding a  few  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor,  average  about  $50,000  per  annum. 


The  third  floor  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  executive  and  other  administrative 
rooms  of  the  Telegraph  Company.  The  room  of  President  Green  is  in  front, 
and  is  large,  elegant  and  convenient.  Here  the  chief  officer  may  always  be 
found — usually  smoking  a  good  cigar,  and  at  the  same  time  disposing  of  a  large 
round  of  duties,  and  receiving  numerous  visitors,  with  a  leisureliness  which 
indicates  the  mastery  of  labor. 

In  this  room  all  Board  and  Committee  meetings  are  held,  and  these  are  fre- 
quent. The  Board  of  Directors  meets  once  only  every  three  months,  but  the 
"  Executive,"  "  Law  "  and  "  Expenditure  "  Committees  meet  weekly,  and  trans- 
act a  large  amount  of  business.  In  some  respects  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  "Committee  on  Expenditure,"  composed  of  Pres.  Green,  Gen. Man. 
Eckert ;  Harrison  Durkee,  Jay  Gould,  Russell  Sage,  John  T.  Terry.  This  com- 
m.ittee  examine,  and  decide  upon,  all  proposed  outlays.  All  proposed  construc- 
tion and  reconstruction  work  is  done  on  Superintendents'  estimates,  specifying 
every  article  needed,  its  price  and  necessity,  and,  having  the  prices  certified  to 
by  the  Company's  Purchasing  Agent.  These  estimates  are  examined  by  the 
Supt.  of  Construction,  and  endorsed  by  the  General  Manager,  before  submission 
to  the  Committee. 

A  second  Committee,  named  the  Law  Committee,  is  composed  of  ex-Gov. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  J.  Gould,  George  J.  Gould,  Dr.  Green,  and  V.  P.  Van  Home. 
This  Committee  examines  all  contracts,  claims  for  damages,  suits,  legislative 
action  and  legal  fees.  Both  of  these  Committees  report  in  detail  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  which,  also,  meets  weekly.  The  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  (1886)  are:  Pres.  Green,  Gen.  Man.  Eckert,  Jay  Gould,  John  T. 
Terry,  Sam.  Sloan,  A.  B.  Cornell,  Sidney  Dillon,  John  Van  Home,  H.  Durkee, 
Russell  Sage,  George  J.  Gould.  Every  feature  of  the  business  is  watched  by 
this  Committee  with  the  most  jealous  care  and  scrutiny. 
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The  room  adjoining,  separated  only  by  a  small  reception  apartment,  is  the 
office  of  the  General  Manager  and  private  secretary.  Into  this  busy  center  of 
the  largest  organization  of  the  world  there  crowds  daily  the  ever  recurring 
necessities  of  a  vast  and  ever  increasing  family,  and  of  a  structure  covering 
the  continent.  These  exact  the  highest  mental  service,  and  impose  a  responsi- 
bility grave  and  comprehensive.  Convenient  thereto  is  the  office  of  General 
Superintendent  Tinker,  of  the  Eastern  Division,  and,  not  far  distant,  that  of  Mr. 
Merrihew,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Southern  Division,  with  their  assist- 
ants. In  adjacent  rooms  are  the  busy  quarters  of  Vice-President  Van  Home, 
Secretary  Brewer,  Superintendent  of  the  Press  W.  B.  Somerville,  Auditor  Van 
Every,  Superintendent  John  C.  Hinchman,  and  of  Charles  F,  Estee,  Secretary  of 
the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company. 

The  three  rooms  on  the  north  side  of  the  hall  are  occupied  by  the  Company's 
Attorneys.  The  first  is  the  office  of  Mr.  George  H.  Fearons,  to  whom  all  mat- 
ters of  hostile  legislation  and  litigation  are  primarily  referred,  and  docketed 
for  action.  A  large  number  of  complaints  which  are  still  in  the  incipient 
stages  as  claims,  but  which  blossom  into  litigation,  are  settled  here.  This  class 
of  the  Attorney's  labor  is  performed  largely  by  Mr.  John  D.  Van  Home,  who, 
with  his  stenographer,  Mr.  John  C.  Sanders,  occupies  the  center  room,  and  who 
is  a  patient  and  shrewd  investigator,  very  judicial  in  the  order  of  his  mind,  and, 
in  many  ways,  a  veritable  son  of  his  father.  He  has  the  same  elongated,  Lin- 
coln physique,  the  same  thoughtful,  thin  face,  pale  and  innocent  of  beard.  He  has, 
also,  the  same  quiet,  easy  speech,  beneath  which  a  genial  fun  seems  ever  lighted. 

Mr.  Fearons  is  the  son' of  Judge  Fearons,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  with  whom,  and 
Hon.  J.  G.  Carlisle,  he  studied  law.  He  also  was  a  student  of  the  Law  College 
of  Cincinnati,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  excellent  education,  of  good  judgment  and 
of  industrious  habits.  All  litigation  is  placed  in  his  hands.  He  employs,  in- 
structs and  coaches  all  counsel  to  defend  the  company,  settles  all  fees,  arranges 
all  testimony,  advises,  consults  and  directs  general  litigation,  and  the  settlement 
of  adjudicated  litigation.  The  number  of  claims  against  the  Company  presented 
annually  is  about  1,500,  and  the  number  pressed  to  suit  about  300.  About  15 
per  cent,  of  these  are  decided  against  the  Company.  Of  the  1,500  claims,  the 
annual  settlements  are  about  300,  The  post  is  one  of  unremitted  labor,  faith- 
fully performed.  Mr.  Fearons  is  aided  by  Miss  Flora  Raymond,  a  skillful 
stenographer  and  clerk. 

Occupying  the  third  room  of  the  law  department,  and  with  Mr.  James  H. 
Stellges  as  office  assistant,  is  Mr.  Charles  L.  Buckingham,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Patent  Litigation  and  Infringement.  This  is  a  department  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct and  independent,  and  one  very  exigent  of  a  kind  of  labor  which  demands 
wide  and  exact  knowledge.  Into  Mr.  Buckingham's  hands  are  placed  the  custody 
and  the  protection  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  patents  owned  by  the  Company. 
Under  some  supposed  invention,  and  sometimes  by  the  merest  inversion  of  the 
parts  of  a  valuable  instrument,  parties  organize  Companies  for  its  employment 
against  its  real  owner,  and  in  defiance  of  Patent  Law.  Some  of  these  have  been 
so  mgenious  as  to  have  deceived  the  Washington  examiners  of  the  Patent 
Office.  These  have  to  be  watched  and  fought  with  skill,  and  vigor  and  judg- 
ment. It  is  a  hard  service,  demanding  a  thoroughly  competent  man,  who  must 
be  posted  up  not  only  in  electrical  science  and  mechanics,  but  in  Patent  His- 
tory and  Patent  Law.  Not  only  so,  but  he  must  be  draughtsman  enough  to 
know  and  demonstrate  the  action  where  interference  intrudes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Mr.  Buckingham  fully  meets  the  demand  of  this  very  laborious 
and  exacting  bureau,  and  gives  to  it  a  devotion  and  assiduity  which  has  been 
felt  and  recognized. 

Mr.  Buckingham  was  born  at  Berlin  Heights,  O.,  October  14,  1852,  and  gradua- 
ted at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1875.  He  derived  a  very  useful  prepara- 
tion for  his  present  duties  by  having  served  for  some  years  as  examiner  in  the 
Patent  Office  in  Washington.  D.  C,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  unusual  solidity  of 
character  and  judgment.  His  education  has  been  practical  and  thorough.  His 
knowledge  within  the  domain  of  his  duties  is  so  exact,  and  his  judgment  so 
accurate,  that  he  rarely  fails  of  success.  In  this  success  he  takes  more  pleasure 
than  in  the  praise  which  is  its  natural  and  proper  concomitant.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham stands  very  high  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Company,  and  by  a 
large  circle  of  legal  friends. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important  of  all,  is  the 
neat  and  well  appointed  lunch  room  of  the  Executive  Officers.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  to  find,  ranged  in  front  of  its  entrance,  a  series  of  solemn  looking  fire 
buckets  full  of  water,  and  a  highly  burnished  fire  plug  and  hose.  They  have  no 
sigfnificance  in  connection  with  the  grave  and  abstemious  gentlemen  who  daily 
satisfy  their  lively  but  harmless  appetites  within.  Here,  waited  upon  by  Tom 
— an  intelligent  and  very  courteous  lad  from  the  Emerald  isle — come  the  hungry 
Officers,  and  sometimes  hungrier  Directors,  to  pick  their  post-meridian  bones, 
at  Ij4  P.M.,  and  to  discuss,  over  a  well  roasted  lamb,  questions  of  policy  and 
finance.  The  gastronomic  exercise,  besides  being  cheerful,  widens  comprehen- 
sion.    Many  a  knotty  problem  becomes  easy  over  a  plate  of  well  seasoned  soup, 
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and  eureka  is  sometimes  found  in  the  pleasant  deglutition  of  a  lobster  salad. 
Certain  it  is  that  wisdom  receives  strength  from  the  causeries  of  the  lunch  room, 
and  minds  flow  sweetly  together  as  the  stomach  finds  good  digestion  wait  on 
appetite.  The  men  who,  at  1.30  p.m.,  walk  with  sober  step  and  thoughtful 
brow  the  encaustic  tiles  of  the  mosaic  hallway,  sometimes  return  at  2.30  rubi- 
cund with  laughter,  as  if  each  had  "  seen  a  man."  In  these  lunch  rooms  no 
liquors  stronger  than  croton  are  allowed.     Here  blue  grass  is  unknown. 

Approaching  room  33,  on  this  floor,  may  be  seen  a  very  earnest  gentleman, 
with  a  step  so  long  that  he  seems  to  be  taking  the  dimensions  of  waste  spaces 
along  the  tessellated  floor.  That  is  William  Bellingham  Somerville,  well  known 
as  Press  Manager.  He  is  returning  from  a  consultation  over  the  tariff  of  rates 
to  be  charged  the  Arizona  Daily  Tombstone  and  the  Montana  Weekly  Screw, 
and  his  brow  is  serious  and  his  step  grave.  Mr.  Somerville  is  of  Huguenot 
descent,  born  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  April  28th,  1840,  and  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 
He  was  educated  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  learned  the  art  telegraphic  at  Welland, 
Ontario,  and  served  as  operator  at  Port  Colborne,  Brantford,  Stratford  and 
Buffalo,  in  the  offices  of  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Railroad  Co. 

On  the  opening  of  the  war,  Mr.  Somerville  offered  his  services  to  the  U.  S. 
government  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  ordered  to  report  for  duty  at  Pittsburgh 
Landing.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  placed  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Halleck, 
at  Brittan  House,  Tennessee.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  confidential  cypher 
operator  at  Rienzi,  Miss.,  under  Gen.  Asboth,  and  afterwards  served  under  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  in  the  battle  of  Corinth.  In  Gen.  Grant's  preliminary  movements 
on  Vicksburg,  Mr.  Somerville  built  the  military  line  from  La  Grange  to  Mem- 
phis, and  took  charge  of  the  latter  station.  At  a  later  date  he  served  under 
Col.  Van  Duzer,  at  Nashville,  in  special  charge  of  the  lines  to  Chattanooga,  and 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  McPherson,  serving  that 
gallant  officer  until  his  death.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  summoned 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  government  cypher  operator  under  Gen.  Thomas. 

In  1870  Mr.  Somerville  became  agent  of  the  American  Press  Association  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  River  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser.  In  1871  he 
reported  with  great  success,  and  in  advance  of  all  competitors,  the  Greeley  Con- 
vention at  Cincinnati,  O.,  which  led  to  his  speedy  appointment  to  the  General 
Managership  of  the  American  Press  Association  at  New  York.  This  post  he 
held  until  1879,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  as  General  Press  Manager,  the  post  he  now  fills,  and  for  which  his 
natural  affability,  wide  acquaintance  with  the  personnelle  and  wants  of  the  Press 
peculiarly  fit  him.     He  has  as  assistant  Mr.  Harry  Beverley  Crane,  a  bright 
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and  able  young  gentlemen  of  30  summers,   born  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  July  25, 
1855. 

In  connection  with  this  allusion  to  a  very  useful  officer,  it  may  be  given  as  a 
striking  example  of  one  of  the  changed  conditions  of  the  telegraphic  newspaper 
service  of  the  country,  and  of  the  need  of  men  of  ability  in  its  direction,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Chicago,  in  i860,  a  single 
Western  Union  operator  transmitted  all  the  news  from  the  wigwam  of  the 
Convention  to  the  presses  of  the  country.  In  1884  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany alone  employed  for  that  same  purpose  over  100  operators,  and  a  dozen 
boys  on  ponies,  other  companies  employing  about  fifty  more.  The  press  matter 
of  1884  sent  by  the  Western  Union  Company  exceeded  500,000,000  words. 

The  fourth  floor  is  occupied  by  the  rooms  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  first 
Eastern  District.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Humstone,  his  Assistant,  Charles  H.  Erwin, 
and  ten  clerks  and  messengers.  Two  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  electricians, 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  testing. 

On  this  floor  also  is  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Willard  Brown,  which  may  prop- 
erly be  called 

The  Tax  Bureau. 

The  telegraph  is  not  seldom  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  agencies  ol  peace  and 
good  will.  And  yet  the  litigation  and  hate  which  has  followed  it  has  been 
large,  bitter,  implacable  and  continuous.  As  the  companies  attained  large  pro- 
portions, and  by  the  very  necessities  of  their  character  extended  their  prop- 
erty over  wide  reaches  of  country,  the  lynx  eyes  of  State  legislators  saw  a  new 
opportunity  for  renumerative  phlebotomy,  and  numerous  obstructive  measures 
were  started  to  compel  the  companies  to  "  come  down."  Discreet  and  capable 
men  have  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  watch  the  incipiency  of  every  such 
movement,  and  give  it  proper  resistance.  The  particular  feature  of  legislative 
obstruction  which  attempted  to  regulate  the  passage  of  messages  from  State  to 
State  was  finally  obHterated  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice 
Waite  presiding,  in  the  case  of  the  Pensacola  Telegraph  Company  against  the 
Western  Union  Company,  in  the  following  language : 

"  The  telegraph  marks  an  era  of  time.  It  is  not  only  important  to  the  people, 
but  to  the  government.  By  means  of  it  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  Wash- 
ington are  kept  in  close  communication  with  all  their  various  agencies  at  home 
and  abroad.  Under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted 
that  this  powerful  agency  of  commercial  intercommunication  comes  within 
the  controlling  power  of  Congress,  certainly  as  against  hostile  State  Legis- 
lation." 
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This  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  attempt  to  fetter  interstate  communnication, 
but  popular  antagonism,  nursed  by  hungry  politicians,  sought  to  accomplish  the 
same  object  in  other  ways.  The  readiest  of  these  was  found  in  local  and  State 
taxation,  which  has  always  afforded  a  clear  field  for  the  bleeding  of  successful 
enterprises. 

The  popular  animosity  to  monopoly  has  been  for  many  years  concentrated 
on  the  Western  Union  Company,  and  has  industriously  sought  this  channel  to 
obstruct  and  burden  its  progress.  In  New  York  State  alone  over  4,000  tax  bills 
are  annually  collected.  These  are  imposed  as  State,  county,  town,  village, 
school,  road  and  special  taxes.     They  are  imposed   by  the  State  of  New  York 

and    some   other  States,    on 

the  capital  stock,  and  also 
on  the  gross  receipts.  The 
method  of  taxation  varies  in 
almost  every  State.  Some 
States  tax  by  granting  State, 
county  and  town  licenses.  In 
the  Southern  States  business 
m  cities  and  towns  is  con- 
ducted wholly  under  special 
licenses.  In  one  prominent 
State  a  tax  of  four  per  cent, 
on  earnings  was  sought  to 
be  imposed.  In  others  the 
use  of  highways  has  been 
endeavored  to  be  prevented. 
In  addition  to  all  these,  nu- 
merous city  ordinances  are 
constantly  being  sprung  upon  the  Company.  Not  long  since  Philadelphia  under- 
took to  levy  a  tax  of  $5  per  pole,  and  $2.50  a  mile  of  wire.  Similar  burdens 
have  been  attempted  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans  and  other  cities. 
Every  year  new  tax  bills  are  proposed.  In  1 884  one  hundred  of  these  were 
reported  by  State  legislators,  but  defeated,  while  fifteen,  removing  injurious 
restrictions,  were  passed.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  this  constant  tendency 
to  obstructive  or  oppressive  measures  over  so  vast  a  territory,  sleepless  dilligence 
is  required  to  check,  correct  and  prevent. 

For  some  years  Dr.  Green,  while  Vice-President,  gave  this  matter  of  taxation 
much  careful   and  successful  labor.     Clarence    Cary,  the  Company's  attorney, 
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also  gave  it  his  attention,  as  did,  to  some  extent  also,  Mr.  R.  S.  Guernsey, 
for  a  time  attorney  for  the  Company.  For  the  last  two  years,  however,  the 
whole  subject,  including  the  matter  of  obstructive  legislation,  has  been  placed 
in  the  care  of  Mr.  Willard  Brown,  an  energetic  and  able  attorney  of  New  York, 
whose  success  and  skill  has  challenged  confidence  and  excited  admiration.  The 
taxes,  which  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  likely  to  greatly  exhaust  the  resources  of 
the  Company,  are  now,  exclusive  of  the  taxes  on  real  estate,  limited  to  about 
one  quarter  of  a  miUion  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Willard  Brown  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1853.  He  graduated 
with  honor  at  Harvard  in  1875,  and  at  the  University  of  Leipsig  in  1878, 
besides  passing  through  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
England.  Mr.  Brown  was  Harvard  Tutor  of  Mathematics  from  1878  to  1880, 
and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  A^ation  and 
Harper  s  monthly  magazines. 

Mr.  Brown  has  also  been  intimately  connected  with  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
movement  in  the  State  of  New  York,  all  of  the  organizations  in  the  State  outside 
of  New  York  City  having  been  organized  by  him.  The  first  formal  article  on 
the  subject  was  from  his  pen,  which  he  uses  with  fluency  and  skill.  Mr.  Brown 
is  a  gentleman  of  great  power  of  labor,  clear  headed,  quick  and  persistent,  and 
conducts,  with  three  assistants,  an  extensive  legal  practice. 

Mr.  Walter  Soule  is  Mr.  Brown's  capable  private  secretary  and  steno- 
grapher. 

The  other  rooms  are  rented  to  law  firms  having  active  business  relations  with 
the  Western  Union  Company. 


On  the  fifth  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  Tariff  Bureau,  Check  Department, 
Auditor's  Staff,  Cable  Accounting  rooms,  and  Superintendent's  lunch  room. 

The  Tariff  Bureau,  to  which  the  Check  Department  is  now  added,  is  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  William  Holmes,  with  43  assistants,  36  of  whom  are 
ladies.  The  data  upon  which  most  of  the  tariff  changes  have  been  made  have 
their  origin  in  carefully  prepared  tables,  provided  by  Mr.  Holmes,  show^ing  the 
effect  of  rates  on  revenues.  No  more  valuable  work  than  this  has  been  done. 
To  render  these  exhibits  valuable,  of  course,  requires  the  ability  to  analyze 
causes  and  results.  But  Mr.  Holmes  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  assigned 
to  strictly  tariff  service  from  his  first  engagement,  25  years  ago.  As  a  proof  of 
the  value  of  such  an  education,  it  may  be  said,  with  perfect  accuracy,  that  the 
Company  has  never  receded  from  changes  made  on  these  exhibits  because  of 
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incorrectness,  and  every  reduction  of  tariff,  not  the  passing  product  of  opposi- 
tion, has  been  a  success. 

William  Holmes  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  i8,  1844,  and  entered 
the  service  as  tariff  clerk  Dec.  24,  i860.  The  tariff  was  at  that  time  a  puzzle.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Wade,  Gen.  Marshall  Lefferts,  Col.  William  L.  Gross,  had  given  to  it  much 
labor  and  thought.  Up  to  that  time  the  tariff  had  been  based  on  actual  v^ire  dis- 
tances. Then  followed  the  system,  originated  on  the  Caton  Hnes,  of  air  line 
distances,  by  which  the  rate  was  determined  by  tape  measurements  on  the  face 
of  a  map.     It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Holmes  originated  the  system,  still  in  use,  of 

intersecting  the  face  of  a  map 
into  squares,  and  the  rates  be- 
tween squares  assigned.  Gen. 
Anson  Stager  was  the  chief 
agent  in  securing  the  erection  of 
the  Tariff  Bureau  to  carry  out 
this  method.  It  has  been  a 
marked  success.  By  great  labor, 
patience  and  skill,  Mr.  Holmes 
has  proved  himself  one  of  the 
most  useful,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
most  unassuming,  arms  of  the 
executive  service. 

In  the  Tariff  Bureau  and 
Check  Department  staff  appear 
the  names  of  Edward  Clasback 
and  Richard  G.  Page,  men  of 
long  experience,  the  former  of 
Holmes.  whom   entered   the    service   of 

the  Magnetic  Teleg.  Co.  in  1846.  Among  the  ladies,  also,  are  many  of  ex- 
perience and  ability.  Miss  Charlotte  Dunn  is  head  of  the  Error  Sheet  Depart- 
ment, with  Miss  Eleanor  Maury  as  assistant.  Miss  Susan  GrafT,  Miss  M.  E. 
Dooley,  and  Miss  M.  L.  Stevens  are  also  in  special  departments  of  the  same 
labor.  Miss  M,  A.  Handley  formulates  for  the  Auditor  the  reports  of  State 
business,  on  which  taxes  are  levied,  and  Miss  Sarah  Whitney  is  bookkeeper. 
So  minute  are  the  examinations  that,  should  an  office  in  an  obscure  village  in 
Kansas  send  a  30  cent  message  to  be  collected  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  credit 
given  be  25  cents  instead  of  30,  these  keen  eyed  examiners  would  find  it  out,  and 
cause  the  error  to  be  corrected.     To  this  minute  inspection  is  every  message  of 
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the  millions  transmitted  annually  subjected.     All  this  vast  labor  is  done  in  pro- 
found silence,  and  with  an  efficiency  and  accuracy  as  admirable  as  marvelous. 


Occupying  the  front  rooms  are  the  Auditor's  staff,  already  fully  alluded  to, 
with  33  occupants.  Also,  the  office  of  the  Transfer  service,  under  Leonard  D. 
Cox.  One  of  the  other  departments  of  labor  on  the  fifth  floor  is  the  General 
Purchasing  Agent's  rooms,  under  Mr.  William  Hunter,  who  has  so  long  occu- 
pied this  responsible  and  difficult  position.  The  origin  of  this  department  is 
due  to  Mr.  Hunter,  and  is  fully  noted  on  page  485.  No  material  change  has 
since  been  made.  The  purchases  of  1884  amounted  to  about  $1,500,000.  One 
of  the  more  recent  economies  is  the  introduction  of  manilla  paper  for  general 
purposes,  which  has  reduced  the  cost  of  stationery  at  least  one  third.  When  it 
is  known  that,  of  day  and  night  blanks  for  messages,  1 53,000,000  were  printed 
during  the  past  year,  and  50,000,000  envelopes,  the  economy  in  this  single  item 
will  be  apparent.  Mr.  Hunter's  chief  clerk  is  George  M.  Robertson,  who 
entered  the  service  Jan.  i,  1873,  and  who  performs  much  of  the  active  work 
connected  with  estimates  and  special  purchases.  Joseph  Beach,  after  39  years' 
service,  still  handles  v/ith  steady  nerves  the  bills  and  requisitions  from  the 
departments,  and  seems  able  for  39  more.  Three  other  aids  complete  the 
staff. 

The  two  remaining  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  Cable,  Accounting,  Registra- 
tion and  Error  Clerks,  the  Telegraphers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association  and  the 
Superintendent's  lunch  room. 


The  whole  of  the  sixth  floor  is  occupied  with  the  batteries,  and  the  dynamo 
engines,  which  supply  power  to  the  wires  issuing  from  the  building.  These 
wires  number  1,141,  of  which  24  belong  to  the  Gold  and  Stock  Company.  The 
number  of  Callaud  battery  cells  in  use  is  12,500.  Three  sets  of  dynamos  of  five 
machines  each,  in  series,  supply  an  equivalent  of  35,000  cells.  Connected  with 
these  are  600  resistance  coils,  by  which  the  supply  of  current  to  each  wire  is  regu- 
lated, according  to  its  length  or  resistance.  These  dynamos  are  so  arranged 
that  one  half  supplies  the  equivalent  of  zinc  to  the  wire,  and  the  other  half 
copper,  and  are  of  various  potentials.  The  first  potential  equals  70  volts,  the 
second  140  volts,  the  third  210  volts,  and  the  fourth  280  volts.  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Hamilton  has,  by  some  very  simple  expedients,  greatly  increased  the  ease  with 
which  the  dynamo  currents  are  regulated.  These  dynamos  are  in  action  day 
and  night,  under  the  care  of  Engineers  O.  A.  Brown,  G.  Opdyke,  and  W. 
McKenzie,  who  relieve  each  other  every  eight  hours.     They  are  run  at  a  sav- 
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ing  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  battery.  The  consump- 
tion of  the  12,500  Callaud  cells  per  annum  is  35,000  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
9,000  lbs.  of  zinc,  3,000  lbs.  of  copper  and  eight  barrels  of  battery  oil,  used  for 
pouring  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  cells  to  prevent  evaporation.  These 
cells  are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James  M'Erlane,  chief  battery  man,  v^ith  two 
assistants.  The  v^ires,  and  their  arrangement  and  use,  are  under  the  direction 
of  Wire  Chief  F.  W.  Baldwin,  an  experienced  operator  connected  with  the 
operating  room. 


'  The  Operating  Room. 

On  the  seventh  floor  is  the  operating  room,  which  occupies  the  entire  space, 
and  is  145  feet  in  length,  70  feet  wide,  25  feet  high.  It  is  lighted  from  every 
side  by  forty-two  windows,  and  is  ventilated  by  five  fan  wheels,  fixed  in  transom 
light  spaces,  run  by  electro  motor  engines,  changing  the  air  at  the  rate  of  about 
100,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

On  a  gallery  which  crosses  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  room  are  the  desks 
and  machinery  of  the  Commercial  News  Department.  The  entire  room  is  lighted 
at  night  by  141  incandescent  electric  lamps,  of  which  80  are  from  chandeliers. 
Gas  lights  are  also  provided  to  be  used  when  necessary. 

Into  the  gallery  are  led  24  wires,  which  connect  N.  York  with  all  the  great 
Exchanges  of  the  world.  The  Chief  of  the  European  or  Cable  Service,  Bryan 
Grant,  who  received  the  first  cable  quotations  from  Europe,  still  directs  and 
codifies  that  service.  At  every  change  in  prices  of  the  London,  Liverpool, 
Antwerp,  Bremen,  Paris  or  Berlin  Exchanges,  in  stocks,  cotton,  produce,  bread- 
stuffs,  naval  stores,  petroleum  or  rentes,  advices  by  cable  are  promptly  re- 
ceived, and  distributed  to  all  American  Exchanges.  The  Chief  of  this  process 
of  distribution  is  Mr.  Gardner  Irving,  with  C.  L.  Chase,  Traffic  Chief,  first 
assistant,  and  55  others,  7  of  whom  are  young  women.  Out  from  this  gallery 
proceed  9  wires,  which  supply  63  business  houses  and  Exchanges  with  produce 
quotations,  128  with  Chicago  market  prices,  83  with  cotton  quotations,  279  with 
financial  reports,  50  with  Oil  City  prices,  28  with  mining  and  oil,  and  1 5  with 
coffee.  All  leading  Exchanges  are  similarly  provided,  and,  from  10  a.m.  to 
3  P.M.,  every  machine  is  worked  to  its  full  capacity.  One  of  the  most  useful 
men  in  this  busy  gallery  is  A.  G.  Waring.  His  post  is  that  of  General  Trans- 
mitter and  Draughtsman.  He  handles  everything  with  equal  facility.  A  skillful 
penman,  photographer,  prestidigitateur,  Morse  operator,  printer,  he  is  ready 
and  willing  for  any  emergency. 
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There  are  now  lo  distinct  services  performed  by  the  quotation  instruments 
of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Company,  with  over  2,200  quotation  instruments  in  the 
general  service.  These  are  severally  named,  Stock,  General  News,  Mining, 
Financial.  Cotton,  Produce,  N.  Y. ;  Produce,  N.  York  and  Chicago  ;  Petroleum, 
Coffee  and  Time.  Certain  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  mechanism 
by  which  time  has  been  economized,  and  a  more  rapid  service  made  possible. 
One  of  these  is  a  mode  of  making  signals  without  arresting  the  type  wheel,  by 
D.  E.  Pike,  and  a  new  instrument  Capable  of  great  speed,  by  the  skillful  and 
experienced  Superintendent,  George  B.  Scott. 

The  Scott  printer  is  the  joint  invention  of  Supt.  G.  B.  Scott  and  Chief  In- 
spector D.  B.  Scott.  It  has  a  weight  escapement  with  two  type  wheels  rigidly 
attached.  One  prints  letters,  the  other  figures.  It  is  worked  with  two  wires. 
One  releases  the  type  wheel  escapements  by  reversed  currents  and  polarized 
armatures.  The  other  operates  separate  electro  magnets,  which  shift  the  pads 
so  as  to  secure  impression  on  either  at  will. 

The  transmitter  consists  of  an  ebonite  roller,  with  segments  of  metal  let  into 
its  circumference.  A  number  of  springs  make  the  necessary  contacts.  The 
speed  of  this  instrument  is  very  great.  It  can  be  worked  with  ease  at  220 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  vibrations  of  the  armature  at  this  rate  are  no  per 
second.     The  weight  requires  only  one  winding  per  day. 

To  the  ground  floor,  which  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  un- 
ceasing labor,  are  led  559  wires  and  291  loops,  connecting  with  branch  and  city 
offices,  making  1,141  wires  which  enter  the  room  from  without.  The  furniture 
of  the  room  consists  of: 

459  Operating  tables ; 
410  Morse  sounders ; 

6  Phelp's  motor  printers  ; 
30  Sets  of  Duplex  machinery  ; 
49  Sets  of  Ouadruplex  machinery  ; 
5  Automatic  repeaters ; 
3  Button  repeaters  ; 

3  Wheatstone  transmitters  and  receivers  ; 
8  Type  writing  machines  ; 
10  Wheatstone  perforators. 

The  type  writing  instruments  are  used  by  young  women  in  copying  messages 
from  the  Wheatstone  automatic  received  slips,  whereby  that  system  has  been 
made  much  more  easy,  speedy,  correct  and  effective. 
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The  operating  force  consists  of  i  manager,  i  assistant  manager,  i  night 
manager,  i  wire  chief,  i8  assistant  wire  chiefs,  i  general  traffic  chief,  7  division 
traffic  chiefs,  330  male  operators,  145  female  operators,  20  male  clerks,  10 
female  clerks,  56  male  office  messengers,  30  female  office  messengers,  4  porters, 
3  batter)'  men.  Total,  628.  Doing  day  service,  463;  night  service,  165. 
Males,  443  ;  females,  185.     In  1875  the  total  number  employed  was  252. 

In  1872  the  number  of  messages  handled  daily  in  the  N.York  operating  room 
was  3,500.  In  1 88 1,  a  year  of  exceptional  activity,  the  average  had  risen  to 
45,000.  August  7,  1885,  the  day  preceding  the  one  on  which  this  is  being 
written,  the  number  of  messages  handled  was  93,127.  The  work  is  unceasing, 
day  and  night,  and  added  wires  only  seem  to  supply  added  wants.  It  requires 
86  wires  to  transact  business  with  the  East,  many  of  which  are  quadruplexed  ; 
III  supply  the  West,  160  go  South,  150  supply  N.  York  city,  46  Long  Island; 
miscellaneous,  30. 

Among  the  operating  force  are  some  venerable  heads.  There,  smiling  in 
renewed  youth,  but  with  silvered  locks,  is  Thomas  P.  Scully,  every  inch  a  gentle- 
man. Yonder  is  Richmond  Smith,  once  Asst.  Supt.  for  the  United  States  Co. 
at  St.  Louis,  and  aid  to  Gen.  Vanduzen,  with  W.  B.  Somerville  and  others,  in 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  Cashier  of  the  Boston  Office  for  a  decade. 
George  K.  Walcott  is  handling  the  New  England  Pony  Press,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  key.  Facing  the  Phelps  motor  are  two  true  men,  twins  in 
labor,  whose  fingers  have  danced  upon  the  worn  keyboard  for  35  years,  and  are 
unwearied  still — J.  K.  Calvert  and  J.  Knittle.  At  another  busy  motor  sits 
Joseph  L.  Edwards,  who,  since  1853,  has  been,  as  operator  and  manager,  one 
of  the  cedars  of  the  service,  and  has  at  his  side,  of  like  age  and  trustiness, 
William  Blanchard,  both  playing  with  meny  fingers  on  the  wondrous  harpsi- 
chord of  the  wires.  There  is  a  genius,  with  1857  on  his  back,  and  light  frost 
on  his  crown — J.  J.  Calahan — one  of  the  cleverest  sketchers  of  his  day.  David 
W.  McAneeny,  who  sings  like  a  bird  ;  Elijah  N.  Taylor,  from  Syracuse,  marked 
1853  ;  and  plenty  more. 

The  organization  of  the  room  is  as  follows : 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  DEALY,  Manager. 

THOMAS  BRENNAN,  Assistant  Manager  and  Chief  of  Force. 

ALBERT  E.  SINK,  Nigkt  Manager. 

FRED.  W.  BALDWIN,  IVire  Chief.        ROBERT  H.  MORRIS,  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Chief  Operators  : 
FERDINAND  W.GREGORY.     J.  H.  DWIGHT.  T.  J.  TOBIN. 

FRED.  CATLIN.  T.  G.  KENNEDY.  MISS  FRANCES  L.  DAILEY. 
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W.  H.  HOYT. 
E.   F.  HOWELL. 
R.  D.  RILEY. 

J.  M.  MOFFAT. 

P.  H.  SHAUGHNESS. 

J.  B.  SABINE. 

E.  F.  CUMMINGS. 


Assistant  Chief  Operators : 

A.  S.  DOWNER. 

D.  B.  MITCHELL. 
C.   A.  MEYER. 

E.  BLAKENEY. 

J.  F.  CLEVERDON. 
W.  H.  McENROE. 

L.  A.  McCarthy. 


G.  F.  STAINTON. 

D.  W.  McANEENY. 

L.  S.  JONES. 

O.  R.  ROBERTSON. 

MISS.  K.  E.  DONOVAN. 

L.  R.  HALLOCK. 

G.  E.  BAKER. 


W.  H.  JONES. 
R.  WAYCOTT. 
J.  B.  HURD. 


R.  G.  STEPHENSON,  General  Traffic  Chief. 
Division   Traffic  Chiefs: 

CHARLES  THOM.  MISS  M.  F.  MASTERSON. 

G.  A.  NEWTON.  T.  J.  LANDY. 

E.  M.  ANSON.  H.  FITCHETT. 

S.  P.  FREIR,   Wheatstone  Chief. 

In  some  respects  this  room  is  the  central  point  of  the  world.  One  looks  over 
the  great  sea  of  faces,  as  they  lift  up  one  by  one  from  their  work,  like  fish  for  a 
draught  of  air,  and  sighs  to  find  so  many  new  profiles,  and  so  few  of  the  old. 
"  Ah  !    Tom  Finnegan  ;   is  that  yourself  }  "     "  Aye,  aye,  sir  !     It  is  myself — 

Thomas  Finnegan,  by  the 
grace  of  God ;  here  since 
1847."  "God  bless  you,  old 
fellow ;  guard  the  door  well, 
and  long."     Amen. 

The  gentleman  in  charge  of 
this  hive  of  industry,  which, 
like  a  vast  spider,  holds  the 
ends  of  the  world  in  its  grasp, 
is  William  Joseph  Dealy.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City, 
Sept.  17,  1843,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Ohio  Tel.  Co.,  in  Philadelphia, 
as  messenger,  August  9,  1857. 
Here, diligently  qualifying  him- 
self, he  was  appointed  operator 
William    Joseph     Dealy.  the  year  following. 

In  1859  Mr.  Dealy  entered  the  service  of  the  Phila.,  Wilm,  and  Baltimore 
R.R.  Co.,  and,  after  an  active  service  of  two  years  at  different  points  along  the 
road,  opened,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of,  an  office  at  Back   River,  six  miles 
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north  of  Baltimore,  with  a  guard  of  twelve  men  as  protection  against  expected 
bridgeburners.  These,  however,  came  i6o  strong.  The  guard  fled  ;  Dealy  was 
seized,  taken  with  the  party  until  their  work  of  destruction  was  finished,  then 
carried  to  Baltimore,  and  there  set  adrift.  Nothing  daunted,  he  walked  to,  and 
reported  for  duty  at,  Perryville,  Md.,  and,  a  few  months  later,  entered  the  service 
of  the  U.  S.  Military  Telegraph  ;  was  captured,  in  1862,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  by 
the  boys  in  grey,  but  skillfully  escaped. 

In  1863  he  was  called  to  service  at  the  War  Department  in  Washington. 
Here  he  inspired  so  much  confidence  that  he  was  soon  after  entrusted  with  the 
government  cypher,  and  made  Manager  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

In  1867  Mr.  Dealy  was  appointed  Manager  of  the  "Cable  Room  "  of  the  W. 
Union  Co.,  in  New  York;  Manager  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  1875  ;  and,  in 
1879.  held  the  same  position  in  the  American  Union  Co.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  French  Atlantic  Cable,  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can Union  Co.  had  exclusive  connection. 

In  the  Summer  of  1881  he  entered  the  service  of  the  American  Telegraph  and 
Cable  Co. ;  was  sent  to  Europe  to  organize  its  foreign  staff,  and,  on  his  return, 

became  Cable  Manager  of  the 


W.  Union  Co.,  and  Manager 
of  the  General  Operating  De- 
partment, including,  recently, 
charge  of  the  Commercial 
News  Department  of  the  Gold 
and  Stock  Company. 

A  man  thus  trusted  needs  no 
other  record.  His  post  is  one 
of  unceasing  labor,  and  of 
great  responsibility,  to  which 
he  gives  the  most  loyal  devo- 
tion. Mr.  Dealy  is  held  in  very 
high  esteem. 


T  H  O  MAS      B  R  E  N  N  A  N  . 


Mr.  Dealy's  assistant  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Brennan,  who  has 
been  in  the  service  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  born  in  Ireland, 
December  25,  1844,  and  commenced  his  telegraph  life  as  messenger  boy  in  the 
office  of  the  American  Company,  at  Allerton's  Hotel,  Madison  avenue,  New 
York,  Oct.  II,   1861.     In   1862  he  was  appointed   manager  of  one  of  the  city 
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offices,  and,  after  serving  in  this  capacity  for  three  years,  was  transferred  to  the 
office  of  Superintendent  J.  C.  Hinchman,  at  the  central  office,  145  Broadway. 

In  1870  Mr.  Brennan  was  appointed  night  chief  operator  of  the  City  Depart- 
ment, which  included  N.  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island,  and  so  continued 
until  1 880,  when  he  was  appointed  Acting  Night  Manager.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  to  day  service,  in  the  responsible  position  of  Chief  of  Force,  to  which, 
shortly  afterwards,  was  combined  the  office  of  Assistant  Manager. 

When  Mr.  Brennan  was  first  appointed  operator  of  a  city  office,  six  wires 
were  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  business.  In  1885  there  are  of 
Western  Union  wires  alone,  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  city  business. 

Mr.  Brennan  is  a  man  of  very  decided  quahties,  which  fit  him  for  duties  where 
decision  and  firmness  are  constantly  in  demand.  He  has  more  of  \h&  fort  iter 
in  re  than  the  suaviter  in  modo,  but  he  is  always  just,  and  performs  his  duties 
without  fear  or  favor.  He  examines  all  applicants  for  appointment,  and 
decides  their  fitness  for  duty.     There  is  no  more  upright  man  in  the  service. 

Over  the  young  women  operators  are  two  well  known  ladies — Miss  Frances 
L.  Dailey,  Chief  Operator,  and  Miss  K.  E.  Donovan,  Wire  Chief — both  able, 
eminently  trustworthy  and  executive  women. 

The  Wheatstone  System. 

One  important  addition  to  the  means  of  rapid  transmission  in  this  operating 
room  is  the  introduction  of  the  Wheatstone  System  of  Duplex  Automatic 
transmission.  Its  use  in  England,  in  sending  large  masses  of  Press  matter,  and 
as  a  valuable  auxihary,  was  well  known.  It  increased  the  value  of  a  wire,  but 
required  a  large  accession  of  workers,  and  involved  the  hazards  of  imperfect  and 
slovenly  copy.  The  introduction  of  the  typewriter  gave  promise  of  advantage 
with  the  Wheatstone,  and  attention  was  directed  to  the  general  system. 

In  1874,  when  Gen.  Eckert  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Prescott  visited  Europe  on  a  tour 
of  information,  they  brought  with  them  a  set  of  the  Wheatstone  machinery  to 
add  to  the  telegraphic  museum  of  the  electrician's  department.  No  use  was 
made  of  it,  except  in  some  of  the  tests  in  working  out  the  quadruplex  system 
under  Mr.  Edison. 

In  1 88 1,  however,  as  public  demand  upon  the  wires  had  greatly  increased, 
and  their  multiplication  to  transmit  the  business  of  the  country  began  to  be  a 
somewhat  perplexing  problem,  Mr.  George  A.  Hamilton,  of  the  electrician's  de- 
partment, was  instructed  to  attempt  the  use  of  the  Wheatstone,  between  N. 
York  and  Chicago,  in  the  transmission  of  ordinary  business. 
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The  attempt  was  successful  enough  to  determine  the  Company  to  introduce 
it,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Humstone,  Superintendent  of  the  First 
Eastern  District,  proceeded  to  London,  and,  early  in  1882,  brought  to  N.  York 
Messrs.  S.  P.  Freir,  W.Finn,S.  H.  Strudwick,  and  H.  Mitchell,  English  experts, 
to  inaugurate  the  use  of  the  Wheatstone  in  America. 

It  is  now  in  constant  employment  between  N.  York  and  St.  Louis,  N.  York 
and  Chicago,  N.  York  and  N.  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago,  with  other  extensions  in  preparation.  The  capacity  of  a  wire 
under  the  Wheatstone  Duplex  system  is,  on  the  N.  York-Chicago  circuit  of 
1,000  miles,  1 50  words  per  minute  each  way,  or,  in  all,  300  words  per  minute. 
The  work  of  perforation  occupies  an  average  of  one  minute  for  each  30  words, 
and  the  average  time  occupied  in  copying  a  message  upon  the  type  writer — now 
employed  with  great  advantage  and  acceptability,  is  an  average  of  i  X  minutes. 
Although  this  shows  an  apparent  delay  oi  2)4  minutes  to  each  message,  yet,  as 
transmission  is  rapid,  and  there  is,  therefore,  much  less  lingering  on  the  files, 
the  average  transmission  is  five  messages  of  30  words  per  minute  on  each  side 
of  a  duplexed  wire,  or  a  possible  transmission  of  14,000  messages  of  30  words 
each  in  twenty-four  hours.     The  possibilities  of  such  a  system  are  immense. 

All  of  the  Wheatstone  apparatus  is  manufactured  in  London,  and  are  fine 
specimens  of  workmanship.  The  circuit  between  N.  York  and  Chicago  is  sus- 
tained by  a  repeater  at  Buffalo,  which,  by  reason  of  its  great  delicacy,  costs — 
with  the  ordinary  receiving  and  transmitting  mechanism  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected— nine  hundred  dollars.  One  of  these  repeating  instruments  is  in  use  on 
the  N.  Orleans  circuit  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  another  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
capacity  of  the  N.  Orleans  circuit  is  about  75  words  per  minute  on  each  side  of 
a  duplexed  wire.  For  a  full  description  of  the  Wheatstone,  reference  is  made 
to  the  publications  of  Terry  and  Finn  and  G.  B.  Prescott. 


Pneumatic  Tubes. 

Another  important  accession  to  the  transaction  of  business  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  pneumatic  tubes,  connecting  important  centers  of  business  with  the 
Central  Office. 

In  1876  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  laid  a  pair  of  tubes,  having 
an  inside  diameter  of  2}4  inches,  from  the  general  office  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  a  second  pair  to  the  Cotton  Exchange.  In  1879  a  single  tube,  1^  inches 
in  diameter,  was  laid  to  each  of  the  six  morning  newspapers — the  Times, 
Tribii7ie,  Herald,  World,  Sun  and  Staats  Zeitung.  In  1884  four  tubes,  3 
inches  inside  diameter,  were  laid  from  the  operating  room  at  the  Central  Office 
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to  the  basement  of  a  spacious  building,  erected  by  the  Company,  at  the  corner 
of  Fifth  avenue  and  23d  street.  Two  of  these  tubes  are  used  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  through  messages,  while  the  others  may  be  used  as  direct  tubes,  or  may 
be  connected  at  will  to  either  of  three  way  stations,  located  at  Nos.  407,  599  and 
844  Broadway.  The  line  passes  from  Dey  street,  through  Broadway,  to  14th, 
to  Fifth  avenue,  to  corner  of  23d  street.  It  is  the  intention  in  time  to  extend 
the  system  so  as  to  take  in  the  principal  hotels,  depots,  etc. 

The  tubes  are  of  brass,  of  lengths  of  20  feet,  and  are  laid  in  masonr)^ 
trenches  provided  with  manholes  suitable  distances  apart.  The  boxes  used, 
made  of  vulcanized  fiber,  are  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  one  end  is  a  thick  pad 
of  felt  to  take  up  the  force  of  the  blow.  Each  box  will  hold  about  100  messages 
on  the  common  blanks. 

The  plant  is  so  constructed  that  the  system  can  be  operated  by  the  exhaust 
and  pressure  methods  combined,  or  by  the  exhaust  alone.  At  each  of  the  main 
stations  are  four  pumping  engines,  placed  in  pairs,  and  so  arranged  that  each 
of  the  engines  can  be  used  independently  or  in  combination.  The  engines  are 
connected  with  two  sets  of  iron  tanks,  one  set  being  for  air  under  pressure  and 
the  other  for  vacuum.  Pipes  lead  from  the  tanks  to  the  underground  tubes, 
and  to  the  tubes  used  for  carrying  messages  to  various  parts  of  the  building. 

At  the  end  of  the  pneumatic  tube  proper  is  a  pipe,  furnished  with  a  valve, 
that  leads  to  a  larger  pipe  extending  to  the  vacuum  tanks.  This  valve  being 
opened,  anything  placed  in  the  other  end  of  the  tube  will  be  drawn  through. 
The  momentum  of  the  carrier  is  depended  upon  to  take  it  to  the  receiver  at  the 
end  of  the  tube;  but,  should  it  stick  midway,  a  "  coaxer"  is  brought  into  opera- 
tion to  help  it  along.  This  consists  of  a  small  valved  tube,  connecting  the 
vacuum  pipe  with  the  delivery  tube  at  a  point  between  the  two  receivers.  By 
opening  this  valve  the  carrier  will  be  brought  forward. 

To  reach  way  stations  along  the  line,  the  tubes  curve  out  of  the  street,  and 
up  into  the  operating  room.  When  a  box  is  to  be  sent  to  a  way  station,  the 
operator  of  that  station  is  notified  by  an  electric  alarm.  He  at  once  swings  the 
cylinder  having  a  lid  in  the  line ;  a  wire  screen  in  the  cylinder  stops  the  carrier. 
He  then  swings  this  cylinder  out,  when  the  second  cylinder  enters  the  Hne, 
which  is  then  unbroken,  so  that  other  boxes  intended  for  other  stations  can 
pass  on. 

In  this  system  the  carriers  are  sent  as  often  as  required,  so  that  there  is  no 
time  lost  in  waiting.  The  capacity  of  a  tube  is  about  1,000  messages,  or  ten, 
carriers,  per  minute.  Boxes  have  been  sent  between  the  two  main  offices,  a 
distance  of  14,500  feet,  in  2  minutes  and  12  seconds. 
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Already  the  operating  room  is  found  too  contracted  for  the  force  necessarily  em- 
ployed therein,  and  various  artifices  will  have  to  be  devised  to  utilize  the  spaces. 
As  this  can  only  be  done  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  tables,  or  of  the  approaches 
or  the  construction  of  galleries,  it  necessarily  involves  the  greater  crowding  of 
the  operators,  and  enhances  the  difficulties  in  securing  healthy  ventilation, 
which  is  now  occupying  the  careful  attention  of  the  General  Manager.  No  in- 
dustry on  the  globe  seems  to  challenge  more  thorough  provision  for  convenient, 
rapid,  intelligent  service,  and  the  highest  comfort  of  those  performing  it. 

When  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  present  building  were  adopted, 
this  spacious  room  seemed  to  anticipate  the  necessities  of  very  many  coming 
years,  and  the  eyes  of  the  executive  officers  looked  approvingly  on  its  generous 
proportions  and  cheerful  area.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  room  was  crowded, 
the  atmosphere  became  heavy  with  oft  breathed  air,  and  the  gas  lights  at  night 
made  it  hot  and  fetid.  Since  then  electric  lights  and  dynamo  ventilating 
engines  have  rendered  the  air  healthful.  But  were  the  plans  to  be  redrawn, 
and  a  new  structure  determined  upon,  the  spaces  where  the  great  work  of  the 
Company  is  done  would  be  ampler,  and  the  whole  design  better  adapted  for  an 
ever  increasing  service. 

Yet,  restricted  as  it  is,  there  is  no  sight  or  sound  on  this  busy  globe  more 
calculated  to  stir  human  thought  than  this  same  room,  so  resonant  with  the 
chattering  voices  of  the  world.  Here  all  capes  and  zones  and  tropics  meet. 
The  waves  of  the  world's  oceans  are  all  so  near  that  they  seem  to  beat  on  a 
single  shore. 

The  eighth  floor,  drearily  intersected  by  numerous  wood  and  iron  girders  and 
contracted  by  the  recession  of  the  roof,  contains  the  rooms  of  the  N.  York 
Associated  Press,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  south  side ;  the  rooms  of  the 
N.  York  City  Bookkeeping  Department,  with  its  38  clerks,  under  Mr.  M.  S. 
Roberts ;  and  the  operators'  lunch  room,  with  6  waiters,  2  check  clerks  and  the 
steward. 

Mr.  Roberts,  head  of  the  Bookkeeping  Department,  well  known  by  all  tele- 
graphic circles  as  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  character  and  of  unobtrusive 
industry  and  worth,  has  been  in  the  service  over  35  years,  and  has  a  number  of 
aids  long  connected  with  him.  P.  H.  Dunn,  J,  R.  Mulholland,  W.  R.  Moffatt, 
Frank  M.  Roberts,  R.  J.  Wilson,  W.  H.  Hill,  T.  McBride,  F.  Newhouse,  Cyrus 
Cole,  U.  B.  Swan,  Geo.  Sitler,  F.  D.  Viner,  Sam  J.  Avery  are  all  old  standbys, 
and  are  slowly  growing  venerable,  like  their  chief.  The  staff  is  composed  of  38 
clerks,  four  of  whom  are  young  ladies,  and  6  are  boys.     The  accounts  of  the 
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150  N.York  offices,  including  all   N.York   Press  business,  and  check  error 
sheets,  are  kept  here. 


The  lunch  rooms,  which  are  well  lighted  and  cheerful,  accommodate  about 
75  persons  at  a  time,  and  are  designed  to  supply  the  best  quality  of  food  to 
employees  at  cost  prices.  The  bill  of  fare  includes  several  kinds  of  meat, 
bread,  potatoes,  pies,  milk,  fruit,  cofifee  and  tea,  the  prices  ranging  from  5 
cents  for  tea,  milk,  pies,  coffee,  to  20  cents  for  an  ample  supply  of  the  best 
meats.  In  smaller  quantities  of  meat,  the  price  is  10  to  15  cents.  About 
430  meals  are  sen-ed  per  day.  Some  ladies  bring  their  lunches  with  them, 
and  simply  ask  for  a  cup  of  tea.  This  provides  for  a  very  wholesome,  com- 
fortable and  economical  repast.  The  time  allowed  to  the  regular  force  for 
meals  is  30  minutes,  and  one  hour,  after  3.30  p.m.,  to  the  relief  operators 
who  serve  from  11.30  to  9  p.m.  The  arrangement  of  this  restaurant  is  of 
mutual  service  to  the  operator  and  the  Company.  The  rooms  are  open  from 
11.30  to  3.00  P.M.,  and  from  T^  to  9_^  P.M.  The  Company  pays  all  ex- 
penses, except  the  cost  of  food.  One  steward,  8  waiters,  2  cashiers,  i 
skilled  cook,  i  laundress,  i  carver,  i  vegetable  cook,  i  waitress,  3  pantry 
women,  and  3  dishwashers — in  all  22  persons — are  paid  by  the  Company. 
This  work  of  the  provision  of  500  meals  per  day  is  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Smith,  the  oldest  telegrapher  living  except  Louis  F.  Zantzmger 
of  Galveston,  Texas.  Mr.  Smith  made  the  coils  of  the  first  magnets  used  on 
the  Western  lines,  is  an  educated  chemist  and  still  preserves  much  of  his  former 
vigor.  A  spacious  kitchen,  drying  room,  several  bedrooms- -occupied  by  the 
engineer,  steward  and  others — and  the  room  of  the  draughtsman  are  on  the 
9th  floor.     The  loth  floor  is  used  for  the  storage  of  records. 

On  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  around  the  tower — well  protected  by  iron  rail- 
ings, is  an  ample  walk,  from  which  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country'  is 
commanding  and  ample. 

Up  above  this  walk  rises  an  iron  tower,  on  the  four  panels  of  the  base  of 
which  are  spaces  for  clock  faces  not  yet  seen,  and  the  absence  of  which 
seems  to  indicate,  by  the  faded  color  of  the  cheap  planking  by  which  the 
spaces  are  enclosed,  a  silent,  sad  acknowledgment  that  time  is  no  longer 
of  any  account.  And  so  it  is.  When  a  message  is  received  an  hour  before 
it  starts,  old  Father  Time  may  well  break  his  glass  and  pawn  his  scythe, 
and  acknowledge  that  the  jig  is  up. 

And  yet  he  is  not  left  without  honor.  Up  on  the  summit  of  the  tower  a 
tall  flagstaff  rises  skyward.     On  it  a  time  ball  is  arranged  to  be  dropped  at 
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noon,  by  connection  with  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  to 
which,  daily,  thousands  of  eyes  are  turned.  The  ball  is  composed  of  thin 
copper  strips,  light  and  easy  of  descent,  The  fall  at  noon  is  23  feet.  Five 
minutes  before  noon  the  ball  is  elevated  nearly  to  its  place  by  simple  me- 
chanism. Two  minutes  before  12  Washington  signals  "all  ready,"  when  the 
ball  is  put  in  position.  A  catch  connected  to  the  armature  of  a  magnet  holds 
it  in  place.  The  magnet  is  in  control  of  the  Washington  observer.  At  the 
precise  moment  of  noon.  New  York  time,  he  closes  the  circuit,  the  armature 
releases  the  ball,  which  at  once  drops,  and  the  sun  has  recorded  high  noon. 
The  world  gets  the  notice  without  charge.  Time — in  this  case,  at  least — is 
cheap.  And  yet  there  comes  down,  through  the  long  corridors  of  the  bye- 
gone  years,  the  curious  cry  of  the  dying  Queen,  "  Millions  of  money  for  a 
moment  of  time  !  " 

Total  number  of  employees  of  the  Company  in  the  building,  1,070. 


Benevolent  Institutions. 

In  a  nucleus  of  active  life  so  marked  as  this  hive  of  busy  men  and  women,  it 
was  natural  that  associations  of  various  kinds  should  be  formed.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  and  the  longest  established,  has  been  the  Telegraphers' 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  A.  R.  Brewer,  President,  which  during  its  existence 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  has  paid  nearly  $300,000,  in  payments  of  $1,000  each, 
to  the  families  of  its  deceased  members,  upon  an  average  assessment  of  one 
dollar  a  month.  In  discreet  and  able  management,  it  is  one  of  the  most  stable 
and  promising  of  existing  institutions  of  its  kind.  A  reserved  fund  of  $50,000 
gives  it  strength  and  prestige.  It  has  a  membership  of  over  3,000,  embracing 
all  telegraph  companies,  and  represented  in  almost  every  State, 

Within  the  current  year  (1885)  a  new  organization,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  contemplation,  was  perfected,  and  has  already  shown  gratifying  progress. 

The  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  Institution  is  an  organiza- 
tion effected  January  20th,  1885,  to  encourage  savings,  and  to  aid  young  men 
in  acquiring  homesteads.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  N.  York  and  N. 
Jersey.  James  Merrihew,  President ;  E.  F.  Howell,  V.-P. ;  Myron  T.  Wilbur, 
Treasurer;  W.  B.  Marsh,  Secretary;  John  B.  Sabine  and  Augustus  A.  Rich, 
Attornies  ;  Board  of  Directors,  John  Van  Home,  W.  H.  Baker,  G.  Irving,  D.  B. 
Mitchell,  C.  P.  Bruch,  A.  J.  Voyer,  W.  B.  Waycott,  A.  R.  Brewer,  M.  J. 
O'Leary,  P.  J.  Casey,  E.  F.  Cummings. 
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It  is,  in  fact,  a  co-operative  bank,  which  receives  money  from  stockholders 
only.  Shares  are  $200  each,  payable  in  monthly  installments  of  one  dollar.  With 
proper  security,  the  holder  of  one  share  can  borrow  $200,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
fixed  by  competition,  not  less  than  six  per  cent.,  payable  monthly.  When  the 
share  of  stock  has  been  all  paid  for,  it  can  be  used  to  cancel  the  loan.  No  pro- 
cess could  be  easier  for  the  borrower  of  money.  With  small  expenses,  money 
carefully  invested  and  profits  equally  divided,  the  returns  are  expected  to  be 
much  larger  than  from  a  savings  bank.  On  the  opening  of  the  books  $320,000 
stock,  or  1,600  shares,  were  at  once  subscribed.  All  the  money  has  been 
safely  loaned,  and  the  institution  bids  fair  to  be  large,  useful  and  successful. 

A  second  series  of  269  shares,  equal  to  ^53,800  was  issued  in  July  last  to 
thirty-four  subscribers.  In  a  note  from  one  of  its  officers  he  writes  :  "  twenty 
thousand  dollars  of  savings  have  been  already  safely  invested  in  first  class 
mortgage  securities  on  real  estate,  which  has  already  enabled  several  of  its 
members  to  secure  homes  on  the  most  advantageous  terms." 


Another  of  the  organizations  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  sense  of  common 
exposure  to  the  visitation  of  disease  or  misfortune  is  the  Telegraphers'  Aid 
Society,  whose  President  is  Mr.  George  W.  Logan  of  the  Tariff  Bureau ;  E.  F. 
Cummings,  Vice-President ;  J.  M.  Moffat,  Secretary  ;  F.  W.  Baldwin,  Treasurer. 
Its  object  is  to  provide  a  fund  to  be  disbursed  to  members  in  time  of  sickness, 
and  to  aid  in  defraying  funeral  expenses.  The  admission  fee  is  one  dollar,  and 
each  member  is  required  to  contribute  fifty  cents  a  month  in  advance.  Dis- 
abled members  are  exempt  from  all  dues,  and  receive  seven  dollars  a  Week 
during  disability  up  to  a  certain  period.  Fifty  dollars  is  paid  in  case  of  death. 
This  society  was  formed  March  7,  1880,  with  30  members.  Present  member- 
ship 200.  Its  first  President  was  Thomas  P.  Scully,  succeeded  by  Edward  E. 
Cockey.  It  has  aided  in  120  cases,  and  expended  therein  $3,200.  Its  mission 
has  been  most  important,  and  has  been  administered  with  kindness,  dis- 
cretion and  fidelity. 

These  benevolent  organizations  are  highly  creditable  to  the  craft,  and  are 
I  indicative  of  their  general  character.  The  Western  Union  building  is  only  one 
!  of  many  great  telegraphic  centres,  now  and  yet  to  be.  It  has  been  taken  as,  in 
I      some  respects,  representative  of  them  all. 
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CHAPTER    LI. 

Statistics.— Tariffs.— Underground  Wires. 

THE    property  of  the   Western    Union   Telegraph   Company  consists   as 
follows : 

Buildings  in  New  York $2,649,248.02 

Bonds  and  Stocks,  par  value $14,659,382.00 

Miles  of  poles  and  cables 147,500 

Miles  of  wire 462,283 

By  the  employment  of  duplex  and  quadruplex  machinery,  as  now  perfected, 
the  actual  available  circuits  in  daily  employment  exceed  600,000  miles. 

Number  of  offices  (joint  railroad  1 1,332) 14,184 

Number  of  male  employees 21,508 

Number  of  female  employees 1,401 

Total  number  of  employees 22,909 

Cells  of  battery  employed 302,636. 

Dynamo  engines,  1 5  =  in  cells,  35,000.  Total  cells 337,636 

Instruments  in  Use. 

Sounders,  31,910.  Repeaters,  344.  Duplex,  369. 

Registers,  1,086.  Printers,  2,341.  Quadruplex,  344. 

Wheatstone,  16. 

Present  average  transmission  of  messages  annually,  42,000,000. 

Capital  Stock,  $80,000,000.  Annual  revenues,  about  $17,000,000. 

Bonded  debt,    $7,204,250.  Annual  expenses,  about  $12,000,000. 

All  outlay  for  reconstruction,  repairs,  leased  lines,  taxes  and  equipment,  are 
charged  as  current  expenses. 

Average  cost  of  handling  messages,  24  9-10  per  message. 
Average  charge  per  message,  32  i-io  per  message. 
General  annual  dividend,  six  per  cent. 
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The  dividend  paying  stocks  owned  by  the  Company  amount  to  $7,845,700, 
yielding  $500,346.00  per  annum,  nearly  $100,000  more  than  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  bonded  debt. 

Dividends  paid  since  organization,  1851  to  close  of  1885  : 

Stock  Dividends,  792.97  per  cent.  Cash  Dividends,  219.92  per  cent. 

The  cash  dividends,  which  show  an  unbroken  average  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  thirty-five  years,  are  only  remarkable  as  the  result  of  carefully  planned 
combinations  of  outlying  unproductive  property,  made  productive  by  assimila- 
tion, and  the  arrest  of  useless  expenditures.  Large  investments  in  the  stocks  of 
ephemeral  companies,  which  had  no  mission  except  to  exhaust  capital  and 
disturb  the  conditions  of  labor,  were  thus  saved. 

The  stock  dividends  of  course  represent,  in  the  main,  the  absorption  of  this 
unproductive  and  other  property  of  more  valuable  character,  and  also  of  vast 
stretches  of  new  lines  built  to  follow  the  pioneers  of  Western  civilization,  con- 
structed from  the  earnings  of  the  Company,  both  of  which,  under  the  charter  of 
the  Company,  required  capitalization. 

Were  the  original  patents  still  alive  under  which  the  patentees  claimed  one- 
half  of  the  capital  issued,  the  present  capital  of  the  Western  Union  Co.  would 
show  a  cash  shareholder's  issue  of  eighty-seven  dollars  per  mile  of  wire.  Its 
present  entire  issue  is  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars  per 
mile  of  wire. 


The  general  business  of  the  Company  has  steadily  increased  from  year  to 
year.  In  1867  the  number  of  messages  sent  numbered  6,000,000.  In  1885 
they  numbered  42,000,000.  In  this  latter  number  is  not  included  at  least 
5,000,000  of  messages  sent  over  numerous  leased  wires  to  the  press,  to  mer- 
chants, bankers  and  brokers,  and  in  the  management  of  railroads. 

In  1867,  with  2,565  offices,  the  average  number  of  messages  per  office  per 
annum  was  about  2,300.  In  1885,  with  14,184  offices,  the  average  messages 
sent  per  office  per  annum  was  over  3,000.  The  total  transmission  of  messages 
in  1885  by  the  Western  Union  Company  alone  averaged  about  one  message  to 
each  person  of  the  entire  population. 


The  general  telegraph  service  in  the  United  States,  based  as  it  is  on  pubHc 
i      necessities,  with  their  constantly  increasing  exactions,  is  believed  to   be  better 
than  under  any  known  governmental  administration.     Mr.  Hueston,  for  many 
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years  connected  with  the  telegraph  service  of  the  New  York  Associated    Press, 
gives  the  following  remarkable  testimony  : 

"  It  has  been  enforced  upon  my  conviction,  by  twelve  years  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  business  in  America,  and  six  years  of  continuous  experience  in  the 
same  business  in  Europe,  that  the  average  time  of  transmission  on  the  Western 
Union  Company's  lines  is  shorter  than  on  any  system  in  Europe,  or  in  any  country 
in  Europe  ;  and  that  the  number  of  errors  made  by  American  operators  is  much 
smaller  than  by  European  operators. 

"  Commercial  messages  of  ordinary  length,  in  the  busy  time  of  the  day,  are  about 
two  hours  between  Paris  and  London  offices,  exclusive  of  time  of  delivery.  Between 
Antwerp  or  Brussels  and  London  about  the  same  delay.  Between  Bremen  or 
Hamburg  and  London,  the  time  is  about  one  hour.  These  are  short  and  mostly 
single  circuits,  the  delay  arising  entirely  from  meagerness  of  facilities.  The  aver- 
age time  between  New  York  and  London  is  far  quicker  than  between  Paris  and 
London.  A  week's  business,  taken  at  random  from  messages  transmitted  by  day 
and  by  night,  yields  the  following  results,  the  time  in  every  case  being  the  differ- 
ence between  time  of  filing  and  time  of  receipt  on  the  instrument  in  London. 
Twenty-three  messages  from  Rome  average  two  hours  and  forty-three  minutes  ; 
thirteen  messages  from  St.  Petersburg  average  one  hour  and  fifty-six  minutes  ; 
twelve  messages  from  Vienna  average  one  hour  and  forty-six  minutes  ;  seven  mes- 
sages from  Brussels  average  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  ;  thirty  messages  from 
Berlin  average  one  hour  and  seven  minutes  ;  fifty-eight  messages  from  Paris 
average  one  hour  and  one  minute  ;  thirteen  messages  from  Amsterdam  average 
fifty-six  minutes.  Telegrams  from  Constantinople  average  about  four  hours;  from 
Madrid,  take  anywhere  from  one  to  five  hours." 

The  time  required  for  the  transmission  of  messages  between  the  great  com- 
mercial centers  of  this  country  has  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  from  one  to 
four  minutes ;  and  between  the  Produce  Exchanges  and  Boards  of  Trade,  to 
fractions  of  one  minute. 

In  this  country,  complaints  of  errors  and  mishaps  average  one  for  every  five 
thousand  messages  sent,  or  the  fiftieth  part  of  one  per  cent. ;  while  a  message 
is  seldom  received  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  has  not  some  "  error," 
requiring  a  guess  at  the  word  intended.  Complaints  are  unavailing.  Govern- 
ments acknowledge  no  responsibility.  A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
filled  ten  pages  with  samples  of  errors  on  the  European  lines  which  had  fallen 
under  his  observation,  while  the  London  Times,  in  a  lengthy  article,  declared 
the  government  telegraph  a  failure,  and  pointed  out  the  great  want  of  accuracy 
and  lack  of  public  accommodation. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  an  exhibition  of  the  relative  growth  and 
value  of  the  telegraph  in  private  hands,  as  compared  with  it  under  governmental 
control,  that  inspired   Dr.  Green   thus   tersely  to  state   his   objections  to  any 
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passage  of  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  country  to  State  or  National  adminis- 
tration : 

"  The  question  of  public  policy  naturally  divides  itself  into  those  of  necessity 
and  expediency.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  telegraph  in  this  country,  under 
individual  and  corporate  management,  is,  in  most  respects,  far  ahead  of  the 
system  in  any  other  country  ;  and  that  the  public  have  a  better,  more  prompt, 
and  more  generally  accurate  service,  and  at  lower  rates,  taken  as  a  whole,  than  is 
rendered  by  any  government  administration  of  the  telegraph,  then  there  is  no 
public  necessity  for  government  intervention  in  the  premises. 

And  if  no  such  necessity  exists,  and  it  be  reasonably  shown  that  the  service 
would  not  probably  be  so  good  under  a  government  administration,  and  would 
not  probably  command  the  undivided  confidence  of  all  parties  desiring  to  use  it 
to  the  same  extent  ;  and  if  it  be  further  shown  that  the  telegraph  is  capable  of 
great  abuse  for  political  purposes  in  the  hands  of  any  party  that  may  happen  to  be 
in  power,  then  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  govern- 
ment to  invervene. 

Equally  forcible  is  his  demand  that  existing  legislation  has  made  interference 
with  private  telegraph  enterprises  no  longer  honorably  possible,  except  in  the 
manner  prescribed  therein.     Dr.  Green  says : 

The  Act  of  1866  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  resulting  from  the  resistance 
of  the  telegraph  companies  to  proposed  government  telegraphs.  It  substantially 
recognized  and  re-enacted  the  relegation  of  the  telegraph  to  private  enterprise, 
reserving  the  right  in  the  government  to  resume  the  control  of  that  means  of 
communication  at  any  time  it  might  deem  fit,  after  five  years  from  that  enactment  ; 
but  only  by  taking  existing  properties  at  an  appraised  value,  in  the  manner  stipu- 
lated by  the  Act. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  government  to  protect  the  property 
of  its  citizens,  not  to  destroy  it.  If  the  government  should  deem  it  necessary  and 
proper  to  adopt  the  telegraph  as  part  of  the  postal  system,  the  taking  of  existing 
properties  and  business  at  a  fair  valuation,  to  be  ascertained  in  the  manner 
already  prescribed,  would  be  the  only  course  consistent  with  justice  and  equity 
towards  its  citizens  ;  and,  as  to  the  properties  and  business  of  those  companies 
which  have  accepted  the  Act  of  1866,  it  is  made,  and  was  intended  to  be  made, 
the  law. 


Tariffs. 

The  history  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  shows  a  continuous, 
regular,  conservative,  reduction  of  rates.  The  tariff  has  always  l)een  a  living 
question,  the  subject  of  much  thought,  and  has  an  interesting  history. 

On  April  i,  1845,  the  Postmaster-General  fixed  the  rates  on  the  government 
experimental  line  at  one  cent,  for  ever>'  four  characters.  During  the  first  four 
days  the  receipts  were  one  cent.  This  was  obtained  by  Washington  asking 
Baltimore  "  4,"  which  in  the  code  meant  "  What  time  is  it }  "  Baltimore  replied 
"  I,"  meaning  one  o'clock.     This  was  one  character  each  way,  on  which  the 
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charge  was  half  of  one  cent.  On  the  fifth  day  the  receipts  were  I2>^  cents.; 
on  the  seventh,  the  receipts  ran  up  to  60  cents;  on  the  ninth,  to  $1.04.  It 
required  faith  to  see  dividends  on  such  a  basis. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company's  hnes  in  1846,  the  rates 
were  Baltimore  to  Washington,  ten  cents  for  ten  words  and  one  cent  for  each 
additional  word ;  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  25.2;  New  York  to  Washington, 
50.5.  The  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Co.  charges  were,  under  150 
miles,  25.2.  150  to  300  miles,  37.3.  Over  300  miles,  50.4.  So  of  other  lines. 
These  rates  seem  low,  and  yet,  as  every  company  maintained  its  full  rates  in 
receiving  messages  from  each  other,  the  added  tariffs  to  all  but  proximate  places 
on  the  same  line,  made  the  telegraph  a  costly  luxury,  and  greatly  hindered  its 
advance. 

Perhaps  the  heavy  charges  on  distant  transmission,  by  which  the  volume  of 
business  in  these  early  years  was  restricted,  was  fortunate  for  the  telegraph, 
which  was  long  embarrassed  by  obstructions,  the  result  of  inexperience,  now 
overcome.  By  the  time  that  Cromwell  Fleetwood  Varley  had  removed,  by  a 
system  of  tests  and  the  establishment  of  low  resistances,  the  bandages  which 
bound  the  young  Mercury,  telegraph  companies  had  begun  to  club  together  for 
mutual  advantage,  to  secure  a  quicker  and  cheaper  service.  It  was  called 
monopoly,  but  it  was  in  fact  the  only  basis  of  an  effective  and  economical 
service,  reduced  rates  and  protection  to  capital  invested. 

The  year  1866  marks  a  period  when,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  leading 
telegraph  interests,  and  the  expiration  of  the  Morse  patents,  the  regulation  of 
the  tarif?  became  a  prime  necessity.  Seen  by  present  conditions,  the  charges 
were  then  very  high.  They  were  based  upon  distances  by  wire,  or  upon  the 
consolidated  rates  of  the  united  companies.  From  1866  to  1869  the  minimum 
tariff  stood  as  follows  : 

From  New  York  to  Chicago,       ten  words $2.05 

St.  Louis,  "         2.55 

St.  Paul,  "         3.25 

Cincinnati,  "  1.90 

Indianapolis,        "  2.10 

Buffalo,  •'  0.75 

New  Orleans,      "         3.25 

Galveston,  "  5.50 

Washington,        "         0.75 

San  Francisco,    "  7.45 

Oregon,  "         10.20 

Wash.  Territory  "         10.20  to  $16. 
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From  points  east  of  New  York,  the  rate  to  New  York  was  added. 

October  i,  1869,  a  general  reduction  of  16  per  cent.,  and  in  certain  regions 
of  25  per  cent  was  made. 

On  August  I,  1870,  $5  was  made  the  maximum  rate  between  all  eastern 
points  and  San  Francisco,  and  in  1871  the  rule  was  made  universal. 

In  1872  many  reductions  were  made  between  points  in  the  region  west  from 
the  Missouri  river. 

February  i,  1873,  the  maximum  rate  was  reduced  to  $2.50,  and  a  number  of 
reductions  were  made  on  short  distances. 

The  next  important  change  was  made  in  March,  1877,  when  $1.50  was  made 
the  maximum  on  lines  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  a  maximum  rate  of  $1  between  ofifices  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Rates  of  $2.50  to  points  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  reduced  to  $2,  and  $1  was  made  the  maximum  rate  among  all 
States  east  of  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Texas.  On  September  3  of  the  same 
year  the  25  cent  rate,  which  had  applied  to  distances  under  25  miles,  was  made 
the  rate  for  all  distances  within  States  north  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  east  of 
the  Missouri  river,  of  100  miles  or  less. 

October  i,  1879,  $2  was  made  the  maximum  rate  to  all  ofifices,  which  was 
a  reduction  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  over  350  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Large  but 
irregular  reductions  were  made  on  shorter  distances. 

January  i,  1882,  $1.50  was  made  the  maximum  rate,  and  the  distances 
much  lengthened  for  rates  at  $1.25  and  under. 

October  i,  1883,  25  cents  was  made  the  maximum  rate  on  a  ten  word  message 
within  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  from  each  of  these  to  New  York  City,  thus 
establishing  a  25  cent  rate  over  a  vast  and  densely  populated  region. 

On  March  i,  1884,  one  dollar  was  made  the  maximum  rate  between  any  two 
points  on  the  continent  reached  by  Western  Union  lines. 

In  1870  a  large  reduction  was  made  by  establishing  between  certain  limits  a 
low  rate  for  messages  transmitted  during  the  night,  deliverable  the  succeeding 
morning,  which  in  1879  became  universal.  Until  January  i,  1882,  these  rates 
were  one  half  of  the  day  rates,  with  a  minimum  of  25  cents.  At  that  date 
the  charge  was  made  two-thirds  of  the  day  rate,  the  day  rates  having  been 
reduced. 

In  the  absorption  of  the  lines  of  other  companies,  by  purchase  or  lease,  the 
separate  tariff  of  the  absorbed  line  has  always  been  removed,  and  the  territory 
treated  as  at  other  like  Western  Union  offices.     Thus  a  message  to  Pensacola 
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cost  $1  less  after  the  absorption  of  the  line  to  Pensacola  than  before.  This 
process  has  reduced  the  tariffs  on  many  inland  towns  and  Summer  resorts. 

The  reduction  on  cable  rates  has  been  more  marked.  The  great  risk  taken, 
and  the  absence  of  data  to  fix  the  durability  of  the  plant,  caused,  at  first,  very 
high  charges.  The  first  charge  was  $ioo  for  ten  words.  Three  months  later 
the  rate  was  reduced  to  $50,  and  soon  after  to  $25.  In  1868  the  charge  was 
$15.75.     In  1885,  the  charge  is  40  cents  a  word. 

Some  exceptional  rates  exist,  which  may  or  may  not  be  permanent.  Between 
the  Boards  of  Trade  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  the  rate  is  five  cents.  Balti- 
more to  Washington,  the  rate  is  ten  cents.  The  tariffs  to  the  oil  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  are  low.  New  York  to  the  oil  exchanges  of  Oil  City  and  Titus- 
ville  is  ten  cents.  But  all  these  rates  are  tentative.  Meantime,  on  simply 
selfish  grounds,  enquiry  is  in  the  direction  of  the  lowest  rates  and  the  fewest 
denominators. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Company  are  erected  upon 
railroad  routes  under  contracts  of  great  value  to  the  Company.  These  provide 
free  transportation  and  generally  the  labor  for  maintenance  and  repairs.  Over 
10,000  offices  are  maintained  by  railway  companies  on  consideration  of  a  large 
free  telegraphic  service  performed  for  them.  At  about  1,000  others  the  Western 
Union  Company  pay  a  portion  of  the  operating  expenses.  At  only  about  3,000 
offices,  out  of  14,000  are  salaries  and  rents  paid  by  the  Western  Union  Co. 
These  railroad  contracts  are  for  long  periods,  and  the  courts  have  declared 
them  valid.  Without  these  conditions  the  telegraph  as  a  property  would  be 
without  value,  and,  at  existing  rates,  could  not  be  maintained. 


Underground  Telegraphs. 

Great  pressure  has  been  put  upon  telegraph  companies  to  place  their  wires, 
which  necessarily  multiply  in  large  cities,  underground.  This  has  been  largely 
caused  by  the  utter  want  of  taste,  which  in  general,  has  marked  the  construction 
of  city  lines.  Yet  it  remains  true  that  none  are  so  interested  in  placing  the 
wires  underground  as  the  telegraph  companies.  It  is  only  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  such  a  condition  which  has  so  far  prevented  the  general  planting  of 
underground  city  wires.  Such  as  have  been  planted,  however,  even  under  the 
most  careful  conditions,  have  not  hastened  the  acceptance  of  underground 
systems. 

Items  from  the  Official  Record  of  George  A.  Hamilton,  Electrician. 

I.  Early  in  1877  two  cables,  2,200  feet  long,  containing  30  conductors  each, 
were  laid  in  New  York.     Eight  conductors  in  one  of  these  cables  failed  in   1880. 
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Seventeen   of   the   others   failed   in    the   same   year  by  the   breaking   of  an    iron      '. 
I      conduit. 

I  2.  A  cable  with   twelve   conductors,  22,000  feet  long,  was  destroyed  in  1883  by      ; 

j  steam  pipes,  and  were  not  replaced.  A  cable  with  60  conductors,  2,778  feet  long,  | 
laid  in  May  1882,  failed  November  1882,  and  was  abandoned.  Cause,  steam  ' 
heating  pipes. 

3.   A  thirty  conductor  cable  was  laid  between  Newark  and  Jersey  City  in  1880.      ' 
The  wires  failed  rapidly.     None  of  the  conductors  are  now  in  use.     The  experi- 
ment with  this  cable  cost  $20,000. 

These  exhibit  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met. 

Electrician  Georges  d'Infreville,  of  the  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  testifies  as 
follows : 

"  Underground  wires  offer  generally  from  three  to  five  times  as  much  difficulty 
to  transmission  as  overland  wires,  and  are  generally  more  costly  and  troublesome 
to  repair.  Faults  cannot  be  detected  at  all  times,  and  sometimes  not  exactly, 
Quadruplex  transmission,  sometimes  difficult,  might  become  impossible  if  circuits 
were  composed  of  sections  partly  overland  and  partly  underground." 

David  Brooks,  the  inventor  of  the  underground  methods  which  bear  his 
name,  says : 

"  Gutta  percha  insulated  conductors,  it  is  safe  to  say,  would  cost  ten  times  as 
much  as  overhead  wires.  Laying  of  underground  cables  requires  a  large  amount 
of  skilled  and  expensive  labor.  I  do  not  think  that  twenty  such  persons  can  be 
found  in  America." 

Notwithstanding  these  testimonies,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  underground 
lines  have  been  successfully  worked,  and  that,  aside  from  questions  of  cost  and 
the  dangers  of  interference  by  gas,  sewer  and  steamheating  pipes  and  excava- 
tions, can  be,  within  certain  limits  as  to  distance,  worked  to  advantage. 

The  substantial  difficulty  to  underground  telegraphy  is  the  same  as  to  ocean 
cables.  The  first  flash  of  the  current  constitutes  the  conducting  wire  and  its 
surroundings  into  a  great  Leyden  jar,  which  requires  discharge  before  a  second 
signal  can  be  sent.  This  means  retardation,  limitation,  generally  spoken  of 
among  electricians  as  the  static  charge,  to  overcome  which  all  their  ingenuity 
has  been  directed. 

The  testimony  of  W.  H.  Preece,  the  well  known  chief  electrician  of  the 
British  Post  Office  Department,  is  brief  and  pointed : 

"The  use  of  underground  lines  is  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
But  there  is  a  serious  disadvantage  in  their  use.  With  the  insertion  of  every  mile 
of  underground  working,  we  have  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  work." 

A  large  amount  of  money  has  already  been  spent  in  underground  experi- 
ments, and  the  Western  Union  Company  are  providing  for  these  on  a  larger 
scale  than  has  yet  been  attempted.     New  Yorkers  may  yet  be  heard  complain- 
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ing  of  the  loneliness  of  the  city  when  all  its  poles  shall  have  been  removed. 
There  are  avenues  in  New  York  and  other  cities  where  the  telegraph  structure 
has  far  more  elements  of  beauty  than  the  dwelHngs  themselves. 

The  underground  system  invented  by  Mr.  David  Brooks,  and  of  which  the 
Western  Union  Company  is  a  large  owner,  has  been,  to  some  extent,  success- 
fully applied,  especially  with  the  telephone.  As  Mr.  Brooks  is  one  of  the 
earliest  telegraphers  yet  living,  some  notice  of  him  is  due. 

David  Brooks  was  born  at  Brooks  Vale,  Conn.,  Jan.  26,  1820.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  Henry  Brooks,  of  Cheshire,  England,  who  migrated  to  America 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.,  his  having  fought  under  CromYv-ell  rendering 
his  presence  in  England  offensive.     At    twenty  Mr.  Brooks  was  a   teacher  of 

mathematics  in  the  United  States 
navy.  In  1845  he  entered  tele- 
graphic service  under  Henry 
O'Reilly,  and  was  connected  with 
the  putting  in  operation  Decem- 
ber 25,  1845,  of  the  first  commer- 
cial line  in  America,  built  between 
Lancaster  and  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
the  first  message  over  which  was 
received  by  him.  It  was  the  first 
message  sent  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
it  is  believed  the  first  sent  in  the 
country  outside  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Washington  government  ex- 
perimental line. 

In  1846  Mr.  Brooks  constructed 
the  residue  of  the  line  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  and  sent  the  first 
message  Dec.  25,  1846,  across  the  Alleghanies  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia. 
In  1847  he  constructed  the  first  repeater,  known  as  the  button  repeater,  based 
on  the  Morse  idea  of  the  second  or  local  circuit,  and  was  used  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  speech  of  Henry  Clay  on  the  Mexican  War  from  Cincinnati  to 
New  York. 

In  July,  1851,  Mr.  Brooks  sailed  for  Mexico  to  construct  the  first  telegraph  in 
that  country  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  1852,  having  com- 
pleted his  work  in  Mexico,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.  in  the  construction  and  management  of  its  lines  of  telegraph  for  railroad 
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I  uses.  In  1856  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph 
Co.,  was  appointed  District  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Co.  in  1862, 
which  he  held  until  1867,  when  he  resigned,  and  has  since  then  devoted  himself 
to  the  development  of  his  inventions. 

After  several  failures  Mr.  Brooks  introduced  an  insulator,  which  bore  his  i 
name,  and  which  was,  after  many  severe  tests,  found  to  be  excellent  and  was  ' 
largely  used.  The  visit  of  Cromwell  F.  Varley,  the  English  electrician,  how- 
ever, and  the  care  he  induced  in  reducing  the  resistances  of  the  wires  by  careful 
selection  of  material  and  perfect  joints,  greatly  removed  the  difficulty  of  insula- 
tion, and  the  simple  glass  insulator,  double  petticoated  as  it  is  called,  has 
become  all  but  universal.  Mr.  Brooks  has  latterly  devoted  his  attention  to 
underground  telegraphs,  and  has  visited  Europe  several  times  to  watch  the 
result  of  European  methods.  His  system  consists  chiefly  in  the  use  of  oil  in 
the  thorough  saturation  of  cables,  and  which  has  been  successfully  employed 
in  connection  with  the  telephones  of  New  York.  In  the  center  of  the  city,  a 
cable  containing  400  wires,  so  fine  that  they  are  enclosed  in  a  diameter  of  i  ^ths 
of  an  inch,  has  been  laid  in  iron  pipes  2,480  feet  in  length,  of  an  inside  diameter 
of  2)4  inches,  and  filled  and  saturated  with  oil,  which  have  been  for  some  time 
in  successful  use.  Within  half  a  mile  800  separate  circuits  have  been  thus 
established. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  President  of  two  underground  telegraph  companies,  and  is 
Director  in  a  third. 

On  June  14th,  1884,  "  An  Act  in  relation  to  telegraph  and  electric  light  com- 
panies in  cities  of  this  State  "  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  directed,  with  certain  limitations,  that  telegraph  lines  be  placed 
underground.  The  terms  were  mandatory,  and  yet  indefinite.  No  legislator 
could  indicate  to  the  waiting  companies  how  this  was  to  be  done,  or  the  well 
defined  meaning  of  an  "  electric  subway."  There  was  no  power  designated  to 
whom  the  execution  of  the  law  was  to  be  entrusted,  although  some  anxious 
men  who  stimulated  legislative  action  were  quite  willing  to  "  boss  "  the  job. 

On  June  13,  1885,  "An  Act  providing  (chap.  499)  for  placing  electrical  con- 
ductors underground  in  cities  of  this  State  (New  York),  and  for  commissioners 
of  electrical  subways"  was  passed.  This  was  more  directive,  and  required  the 
appointment  of  three  commissioners  in  each  city  of  over  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  appointment  of  these  commissioners  was  directed  to  be  made 
within  twenty  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission were  to  be  paid  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  each,  to  be  collected  from 
the  telegraph  companies.     It  was   made  the  duty  of  this  electrical   commission 
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"  to  cause  to  be  removed  from  the  surface  all  electrical  wires  or  cables,  and  to 
require  all  duly  authorized  companies  operating-  or  intending  to  operate  electri- 
cal conductors  in  any  street  to  transact  their  business  with  underground  con- 
■  ductors  wherever  practicable." 

The  commissioners  appointed  for  New  York  were  gentlemen,  not  one  of 
whom  had  ever,  even  remotely,  been  connected  with  electrical  affairs.  The 
mandatory  feature  of  the  Act  was  nullified  by  the  Act  itself  when  it  ordered  that 
"said  Board  of  Commissioners  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this 
Act,  which  is  to  convert  the  overhead  systems  of  electrical  wires  and  cables  to 
underground  systems  as  soon  as  possible  ivitJtoitt  inipairijig  the  efficioicy  of 
their  service" 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  if  the  worthy  gentleman  appointed  commissioners 
are  to  retain  office  until  this  is  accomplished,  their  names  may  be  placed  on  the 
permanent  pay  roll  of  the  companies  as  a  part  of  their  fixed  charges. 

And  yet  it  remains  true  that,  so  far  as  the  telegraph  companies  are  concerned, 
could  their  wires  be  all  placed  underground  it  would  be  to  them  a  vast  advan- 
tage. It  has  already  been  done  to  a  large  extent.  Nearly  i,ooo  telephone 
circuits  are  already  underground.  The  Western  Union  Company  alone  has 
underground  eight  miles  of  iron  pipes  of  from  three  to  five  inches  diameter, 
enclosing  132  miles  of  wire,  with  a  capacity  of  500  more,  and  fifteen  miles  of 
pneumatic  tubes  for  message  distribution.  Thus  under  the  simple  stimulus 
of  economy  and  security,  and  the  ever  growing  necessities  of  the  service,  the 
telegraph  companies  have  been  carefully  doing  what  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  enforce  by  legislative  action  and  the  appointment  of  unskilled 
but  well  salaried  gentlemen  to  direct. 

The  compulsory  measures  adopted  with  reference  to  New  York  have  been 
repeated  with  more  or  less  vigor  in  other  cities.  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  all  been  placed  under  the 
general  demand.  There  can  be  no  question  that  after  the  first  spasmodic  zeal 
which  marks  all  such  movements,  some  prudent  and  useful  methods  will  be 
adopted  to  adapt  the  system  to  the  needs  of  the  service  and  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER    LII. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Co. 

THE  first  right  of  way  given  to  the  telegraph  in  America  by  a  railway  company 
was  a  personal  one,  and  was  granted  by  Hon.  Louis  McLane,  President 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  to  Professor  Morse.  This  was  accom- 
plished, after  much  persistent  effort,  through  the  friendly  ofifices  of  the  counsellor 
of  the  Company,  Mr.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  and  of  the  engineer  of  the  Company, 
Mr.  B.  H.  Latrobe.  The  resolution  under  which  the  grant  was  made  is  a 
curiosity  of  official  carefulness,  and  of  that  nice  regard  for  the  quid  pro  quo  for 
which  railroad  transactions  are  usually  distinguished.  The  following  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  April  5,  1843  : 

"■Resolved,  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  afford  to  Mr.  Morse  such  facili- 
ties as  may  be  requisite  to  give  his  invention  a  proper  trial  upon  the  Washington 
road,  provided  that,  in  his  opinion  and  in  that  of  the  engineer,  it  can  be  done  with- 
out injury  to  the  road  and  without  embarassment  to  the  operations  of  the  Company. 
And  provided  that  Mr.  Morse  will  concede  to  the  Company  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
upon  the  road  without  expense,  and  reserving  the  right  of  discontinuing  the  use 
if,  upon  experiment,  it  should  prove  in  any  manner  injurious." 

This  resolution  was  offered  by  John  Spear  Nicholas,  still  a  Director  of  the 
Company,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  The  others  present  were  Louis 
McLane,  Pres.,  and  Directors  Albert,  Brown,  Birckhead,  Cooke,  Carroll,  John 
J.  Donaldson,  Samuel  J.  Donaldson,  Donnell,  George,  Hoffman,  Harwood, 
Howard,  Krebs,  Lucas,  Marriott,  McPherson,  Moore,  Poe,  Swan,  Sanders, 
Smith,  Wilkins  and  White.  The  vote  was  not  unanimous.  To  some  it  seemed 
a  compliment  to  necromancy.  To  the  majority  it  was  an  act  of  deference  to 
Mr.  Latrobe's  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Morse.  Its  passage  led  to  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  now  historic  experimental  line  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

The  failure  of  the  underground  wire  between  Baltimore  and  the  Relay  House, 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  wire  cover  by  the  hot  lead  pipe  into  which  it 
was  inserted,  is  well  known.  Its  failure  cost  a  Congressman  of  Indiana  signal 
defeat,  because  of  his  vote  for  the  Morse  appropriation  bill,  which  was  deemed 
and  called  a  stupendous  folly. 
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But  Morse  at  once  changed  his  plan,  and,  going  to  Washington,  commenced 
the  planting  of  a  line  of  poles  fifteen  feet  long,  commencing  at  the  railroad 
depot.  In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Sept.  27th,  1837,  referring 
to  this  plan,  he  says:  "If  the  circuit  is  laid  through  the  air  the  cost  would  be 
much  lessened.  Stout  spars,  30  feet  in  length,  well  planted,  and  about  350  feet 
apart  would  be  required,  on  which  the  circuit  might  be  stretched."  This  shows 
his  knowledge  of  this  method.  The  poles  were  soon  completed  to  Bladensburgh 
and  two  cotton  covered  wires  erected  thereon,  and  favorable  tests  made,  April 
1 8th,  1844,  by  using  the  two  wires  for  the  circuit,  Mr.  Morse  endeavored  to 
show  its  success  by  the  use  of  two  registers  on  the  same  table,  the  one  receiving 
from  the  return  wire  as  manipulated  on  the  other.  But  it  was  regarded  as 
simply  a  local  effect,  and  was  seen  with  polite  incredulity  and  ill  concealed  scorn. 

Meanwhile  Postmaster  General  Cave  Johnson  petulantly  turned  overall  atten- 
tion to  the  experiment  to  Second  Assistant  Hon.  John  A.  Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan, 
a  very  excellent  and  honorable  man,  in  turn,  after  providing  Mr.  Morse  with  a 
convenient  room  on  the  north  end  of  the  Capitol,  induced  his  friend,  John  W. 
Kirk,  an  extensive  mail  contractor  from  Ohio,  to  give  it  his  attention.  This  he 
did,  and,  being  a  practical  and  discerning  man,  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Morse  that 
the  public  incredulity  could  only  be  overcome  by  actual  messages  conveying 
such  announcements  as  would  arrest  attention.  Mr.  Alfred  Vail  was,  therefore, 
sent  to  Annapolis.  Prof.  Morse  and  Louis  F.  Zantzinger,  now  the  oldest  living 
operator,  remained  in  Washington.  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell,  Superintendent  of  Con- 
struction, had  reached  Annapolis  with  the  wires.  It  was  the  first  day  of  May, 
1844.  The  National  Whig  Convention  was  assembling  in  Baltimore.  A  train 
soon  arrived  at  Annapolis,  giving  the  news  that  Henry  Clay's  name  had  been 
received  with  tumultuous  cheers.  Mr.  Vail  telegraphed  this  to  Mr.  Morse.  He 
at  once  passed  the  despatch  to  the  crowd  outside,  who  received  it  with  uncertain 
credence.  The  arrival  of  the  train,  however,  and  the  confirmatory  reports  of 
passengers  gave  the  telegraph  a  standing  and  the  first  flush  of  fame.  The  sub- 
sequent nominations  of  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen  caught  up  at  Annapolis,  tele- 
graphed to  Washington,  as  before,  and  uttered  to  the  excited  crowd  around  the 
depot,  and  confirmed  by  the  arriving  train,  crowned  the  telegraph  as  the  scien- 
tific triumph  of  the  age. 

"  One  morning  he  made  him  a  slender  wire, 

As  an  artist's  vision  took  life  and  form, 
While  he  drew  from  Heaven  the  strange,  fierce  fire 

That  reddens  the  edge  of  the  midnight  storm; 
And  he  sped  it  along  on  the  slender  pole, 
Like  the  flash  of  the  thought  of  a  newborn  soul ; 
And  Science  proclaimed  from  shore  to  shore 
That  Time  and  space  ruled  man  no  more." 
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In  a  letter  to  Henry  J.  Rogers,  dated  New  York,  May  24th,  1845,  Prof.  Morse 
wrote. 

"  I  am  busy  with  the  instruments.  Telegraphic  matters  look  well.  I  hope  the 
receipts  of  each  office  will  soon  mount  up  to  at  least  five  dollars  per  day.  That 
sum  will  just  pay  expenses,  exclusive  of  my  salary  and  Vail's." 


The  first  telegraph  property  acquired  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 
was  a  line  built  on  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad  in  1850,  between 
Winchester  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  which  followed  the  purchase  of  the  railroad 
between  these  points  soon  after  its  construction.  At  that  time  (1851)  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  only  finished  to  Piedmont,  W.  Va. ;  was  ex- 
tended to  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  June,  1852  ;  and  was  not  completed  to  Wheeling 
until  January,  1853.  So  that,  on  Nov.  10,  1848,  when  the  Western  Telegraph 
Co.  was  organized  to  connect  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio  River,  the  route  of  the 
Great  National  Stage  Road,  via  Cumberland,  was  chosen.  The  line  connected 
Ellicott's  Mills,  Frederick  City,  Harper's  Ferrj-,  Martinsburg,  Hancock,  Cum- 
berland, Uniontown,  Brownsville,  Washington,  Pa.,  and  Wheeling.  It  was  not 
until  June  18,  1853,  that  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Co.  to  connect  certain  points  on  their  road  from  the  telegraph 
line  on  the  highway,  and  the  final  transfer  to  the  railroad  was  only  consummated 
by  contract  bearing  date  Sept.  12  1855.  The  "  Western  "  and  "  Magnetic  " 
Telegraph  Companies  were  chartered  (chap.  39)  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
Feb.  3,  1847.  They  were  the  first  charters  granted  to  telegraph  companies, 
and  were  terminable  at  the  end  of  thirty  years.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
Co.  was  sharp  enough  to  Hmit  the  occupation  of  their  road  to  the  period  "  of  the 
existence  of  the  Telegraph  Company." 

Thirty  years  soon  passed  away.  On  February  3,  1877,  the  charter  expired 
and  the  Western  Telegraph  Company  found  itself  without  legal  existence,  and 
its  property  on  the  expired  right  of  way  of  a  powerful  corporation,  who  ordered 
it  to  be  removed.  The  property  was,  at  that  time,  held  by  the  Western  Union 
Company  by  acquisition  from  the  American  Telegraph  Co.,  to  whom  it  had 
been  leased  in  1859.     The  order  to  vacate  was  resisted. 

To  avoid  lapse  of  its  possession,  the  Western  Union  Co.  had  secured  a  re- 
organization, within  the  powers  granted  by  State  laws,  under  the  title  of  the 
"Western  Telegraph  Co.  of  Baltimore  City,"  instead  of  asking  for  an  extension 
of  the  former  charter,  and  a  Board  of  Directors  was  elected,  consisting  of 
Charles  Kerr,  C.  J.  M.  Gwinn,  Arch.  Wilson,  Jr.,  WiUiam  Orton  and  Cambridge 
Livingston.     Still  further  to  strengthen  its  identity,  the  new  company  gave  notice 
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of  its  acceptance  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  24,  1866.  Recognition  was  at 
the  same  time  demanded  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  as  the  legal 
successors  of  the  Western  Telegraph  Company.  This  was  peremptorily  refused, 
and  the  Western  Union  Co.  at  once  applied  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
Railroad  Co.  from  interference.  The  case  was  argued  before  Justice  Waite  by 
eminent  counsel,  and  the  court  record  is  as  follows : 

By  Article  i,  the  Railroad  Co.  granted  to  the  Telegraph  Co.,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  and  maintaining  a  line  of  telegraph,  a  license  "  as  long  as  it  existed 
as  a  Telegraph  Company."  Provision  was  then  made  for  the  building  of  a 
substantial  line  of  telegraph,  to  consist  of  two  wires,  if  necessary,  by  the  Rail- 
road Company,  which,  when  built,  should  become  the  property  of  the  Telegraph 
Company.  The  contract  proceeded  as  follows :  (9)  "  In  the  event  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  said  telegraph  company,  or  a  suspension  of  operation  on  their  part, 
either  voluntary,  or  in  consequence  of  legal  process  of  any  kind,  then  the 
said  Railroad  Company  shall  be  at  liberty,  and  are  authorized  to  take  charge  of 
the  said  telegraph  line  for  their  own  purposes,  with  the  appurtenances,  until  the 
said  Telegraph  Company  shall  resume  active  operations."  In  1859,  the  Western 
Telegraph  Co.  leased  its  property  for  30  years  to  the  American  Telegraph  Co., 
and  in  June,  1866,  the  American  Co.  assigned  its  lease  to  the  Western  Union 
Co.  In  1 87 1  or  1872  the  W.  Union  Co.,  requiring  additional  facilities,  put  up 
a  new  additional  wire  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  at  a  cost  of  $9,664.60. 

By  virtue  of  a  law  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  passed  March  30,  1868,  the 
expired  existence  of  a  chartered  company  could  be  resumed  by  "  the  creation  of 
a  new  company,  upon  which  could  be  devolved  all  the  liabilities  of  the  former 
corporation,"  and  be  regarded  as  "substituting  by  operation  of  law  the  former 
corporation,  as  complainant,  plaintiff  or  defendant."  The  charter  of  the 
Western  Telegraph  Co.  expired  February  4,  1877.  On  the  eighth  of  January, 
1877,  the  Company,  availing  itself  of  the  supposed  privileges  of  sections  74,  75, 
76,  Act  of  1868,  formed  a  new  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  "  Western 
Telegraph  Company  of  Baltimore  City." 

At  the  period,  however,  of  the  expiration  of  the  original  charter,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  notified  all  the  several  telegraph  companies  that 
the  licenses  granted  by  the  contract  of  1853  and  1855  were  at  an  end,  and  that 
if  there  were  any  wires  or  instruments  on  the  line  belonging  to  either  of  the 
telegraph  companies,  they  would  be  given  up  at  once.  The  Western  Union  Co, 
at  once  tiled  the  bill  now  before  the  Court,  to  enjoin  the  Railroad  Company 
from  preventing  the  operation  of  the  line,  and  from  permitting  any  other  com- 
pany to  use  it. 
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The  Court  decided  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  license  of  1853  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1877.  The  grant  was  '  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  Western  Tele- 
graph Co.  existed  as  a  telegraph  company.'  The  license  lasts  no  longer  than  the 
corporation  to  which  it  was  granted.  The  Western  Telegraph  Co.  has  never  re- 
sumed operations.  The  license  did  not  pass  as  the  property  of  the  '  Western 
Telegraph  Co.' to  the  'Western  Telegraph  Co.  of  Baltimore  City '  upon  its  for- 
mation. The  latter  company  is  a  new  corporation.  Such  property  rights  in  the 
poles  and  wires  as  belonged  to  the  Western  Telegraph  Co.,  under  the  Act  of  1868, 
did,  however,  so  pass.  The  Western  Telegraph  Co.  alone  can  claim  them.  As 
to  the  wire  put  up  by  the  W.  Union  Company,  the  evidence  does  not  enable  me 
to  determine  satisfactorily  what  the  rights  of  parties  are." 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R.  Co.,  which  was  the 
first  to  grant  right  of  way  to  the  telegraph,  was  also  the  first  to  order  it 
removed. 

A  somewhat  similar,  yet  more  extraordinary  error  was  made  when  the  Ameri- 
can Telegraph  Co.,  August  i,  1861,  obtained  from  the  same  Company  the  right 
of  way  between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  to  erect  a  telegraph  line,  for  which 
privilege  $1,200  per  annum  was  exacted,  the  license  to  terminate  in  five  years, 
and  without  stipulation  as  to  ownership  or  right  of  renewal  at  its  termination. 
Meanwhile  the  Railroad  Co.  had  been  busy. 

From  1854  to  1875  it  expended  upon  telegraph  lines  between  Baltimore  and 
the  Ohio  river  $1,011,507.43.  On  January  1,1876,  after  reserving  to  itself 
$200,000  of  telegraph  receipts  reported,  a  telegraph  department  was  organized 
which  was  to  bear  all  the  expenses  for  operators  and  retain  all  receipts  for  com- 
mercial business.  The  cost  of  maintenance  was  to  be  equally  divided.  The 
Railroad  Company,  however,  retained  all  receipts  until  February,  1877,  when  the 
charter  of  the  Western  Telegraph  Co.  expired.  The  design  of  establishing  an 
auxiliary  company  within  itself,  to  carry  on  an  independent  telegraph  business 
was  apparent. 

On  the  completion  of  lines  of  telegraph  over  its  property,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  entered  into  partnership  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Co.  in  the  transaction  of  a  general  public  business,  from  which  it  with- 
drew February  28,  1880,  on  the  latter  company  falling  under  the  control  of  the 
Western  Union  Company,  and  for  a  time  transacted  public  business  solely  on 
its  own  account. 

Upon  the  construction  of  the  lines  of  the  American  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, in  1879,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R.  Co.  permitted  their  telegraph  lines 
to  form  part  of  that  system,  holding  them,  however,  as  before,  as  distinct  property. 
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When  the  American  Union  Company  consolidated,  in  1881,  with  the  Western 
Union  Company,  President  Garrett  again  withdrew  his  Hnes,  and  determined 
henceforth  to  extend  them  in  all  directions,  and  work  them  as  an  independent 
telegraph  company. 

The  right  of  a  railroad  company  to  perform  the  duties  and  business  of  a 
general  telegraph  company  was,  however,  not  clear,  and  any  loss  growing  there- 
from might  properly  have  been  made  the  basis  of  personal  claims  against  the 
Board  of  Directors.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  application  was  made  in  1882  to 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  which  passed  an  act  granting  to  railroad  companies 
the  right  to  build  and  operate  telegraph  lines.  After  securing  this  legislation,  a 
large  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph  system  was  determined 
upon.  This  was  carried  out  with  great  vigor  under  experienced  builders, 
chief  among  whom  was  W.  H.  Fairbank,  who  has  built,  perhaps  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dennis  Doren,  a  larger  mileage  of  telegraph  structure  of  solid  and 
substantial  character  than  any  other  builder. 

To  carry  on  this  work,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  organize  a  distinctly  tele- 
graph department,  and  the  organization  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph 
Company  was  determined  upon. 


At  this  time  David  H.  Bates  was  Assistant  General  Manager  and  Acting 
Vice-President  of  the  W.  Union  Telegraph  Company.  He  was  young,  active, 
ambitious.  He  had  seen  much  service,  and  had  imbibed  some  of  the  dynamite 
of  his  chief.  To  him  was  offered  the  post  of  President  and  General  Manager, 
with  so  stout  a  salary  that,  Jan.  7,  1884  he  broke  the  bonds  of  his  old  service, 
and  accepted  the  new  trust.  Shortly  afterward  Mr.  J.  E.  Zeublin,  District 
Superintendent  of  the  W.  Union  Company  at  Philadelphia  was  appointed  to  the 
oflfice  of  General  Superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  E.  A.  Leslie, 
S.  S.  Bogart,  B.  F.  Lloyd  and  J.  D.  Clarke,  of  the  W.  Union  staff,  Charles 
Selden,  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Telegraphs,  Edward 
Leloup,  of  the  Southern  Tel.  Co.,  and  David  Hall  became  Superintendents. 
Heavy  drafts  also  were  made  from  the  rank  and  file.  The  whole  power  of  a 
great  and  rich  corporation  was  placed  behind  the  movement,  and  abundance  of 
money  was  provided  for  the  most  vigorous  warfare. 


David  Homer  Bates,  thus  selected  to  lead  this  new  and  important  enter- 
prise was  born  in  Steubenville,  O.,  in  1843,  and  entered  the  service  as  operator  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1859.     Having  shown  himself 
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fitted  for  better  service  than  that  first  assigned  him,  he  was  in  the  following  year 
placed  in  the  office  of  the  Gen.  Superintendent,  at  Altoona,  Pa.  The  following 
year,  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  having  been  appointed  Military  Superintendent  of 
Railroads  and  Telegraphs,  he  was  ordered  to  Washington,  where,  in  connection 
with  Richard  O'Brien,  David  Strouse  and  Samuel  M.  Brown,  the  nucleus  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  Telegraph  was  formed.  Mr.  Bates  was  first  assigned  to  duty  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  but  soon  afterwards  was  ordered  to  the  telegraph 
headquarters  in  the  War  Department.  In  connection  with  Charles  A.  Tinker 
and  Albert  B.  Chandler,  and  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Eckert,  he  performed 
very  useful  service  in  the  translation  of  cypher  documents  captured  from  the 
enemy,  and  in  other  ways  loyally  served  the  country.  On  the  night  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln  he  personally  transmitted  the  bulletins  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  the  Seaboard  Press.  In  1865  Mr,  Bates  was  appointed  Assistant 
Manager  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Telegraph  Department  of  the  Potomac,  and,  on 
the  consolidation  of  the  companies  m  1866,  became  Manager  of  the  Western 
Union  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  following  year  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  large  and  important  W.  Union  District  known  now  as 
the  Sixth  Eastern  District,  where  he  gathered  much  useful  experience  as  an 
executive  officer. 

In  1875  Mr.  Bates  was  appointed  General  Superintendent  of  the  Atlantic 
Division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  which  he  retained  until  1879, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept,  temporarily,  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  On  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Eckert  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  American  Union  Company  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Bates  became  first 
Vice  President,  and  performed  with  ability  the  exacting  duties  of  the  office.  On 
the  consolidation  of  the  lines  in  1881,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  General 
Manager  under  Gen.  Eckert,  and  not  long  afterwards  was  made  Acting  Vice 
President.     From  this  position  he  entered  upon  his  new  service. 

The  "  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  of  the  State  of  New  York  " 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  May  17,  1882,  under  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  in  4,000  shares  of  $25  each.  It  was  also  organized  under 
similar  charters  in  twenty-six  other  States.  It  has  no  consolidated  capital. 
Its  cost  is  represented  by  bonds  issued  to  the  Railroad  Company  by  the 
various  State  organizations,  each  of  which  bears  a  distinctive  title.  Its  incorpora- 
tors in  New  York  were  George  P.  Frick,  W.  T.  Barnard,  D.  K.  Crawford, 
John  A.  Hall,  E.  R.  Solliday.  By  thus  erecting  separate  organizations  in 
each  State,  and  the  real  controlling  center  hidden  under   the  great    railroad 
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system  whose  name  it  bears,  the  possible  character  of  an  overspreading 
monopolizing  power  is  effectually  eliminated.  Each  State  reports  its  mileage 
under  a  nominal  capital,  which  pays  no  dividends.  If  it  declares  no  dividends, 
of  course,  no  dividends  are  taxed.  A  company  which  seems  to  earn  nothing 
cannot  greatly  rouse  public  wrath.  Under  varied  names  its  various  organi- 
zations hide  themselves,  like  chickens  beneath  an  unseen  hen,  who  sits  noise- 
less amid  the  rumbling  of  railroad  cars  in  Baltimore,  and  known  as  the 
"  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  of  the  City  of  Baltimore." 

In  the  official  report  of  the  B.  and  O.  Railroad  Company,  the  telegraph 
mileage  of  the  system  is  stated  as  7,535  miles  of  poles,  54,972  miles  of  wire 
and  1,143  offices.  No  general  report  of  the  business  done  or  revenues  has  yet 
been  made  public. 

The  National  Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  was  organized 
August,  1883,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  lines  were  con- 
structed between  New  York  and  Chicago,  on  the  route  of  the  West  Shore  and 
Nickel  Plate  Railroads,  under  contracts  formulated  by  Gen.  Anson  Stager,  and 
were  built  in  a  superior  manner.  At  the  suggestion  of  President  Bates,  they 
were  mounted  with  number  12,  hard  drawn  copper  wires,  which  have  been 
proved  to  possess  very  superior  qualities  for  telegraphic  use,  and,  it  is  likely, 
will  be  hereafter  largely  employed.  This  property  was  purchased  by  Pres. 
Garrett,  and  included  949  miles  of  poles  and  10,623  miles  of  wire. 

On  July  31,  1884,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Co.  entered  into  a  compact  with 
the  "  Postal  "  and  "  Bankers  and  Merchants'"  Companies  to  work  together  and 
pool  the  earnings.  This  combination  was  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
united  executive  committees  of  the  three  companies.  J.  W.  Mackay  and 
Robert  Garrett  were  on  the  executive  board.  D.  H.  Bates  was  Executive 
Manager.  Garrett  S.  Mott,  General  Manager.  Half  of  the  existing  offices,  it 
was  thought,  could  be  closed  with  consequent  economy. 

Thus  strengthened,  on  August  15,  1884,  Mr.  Bates  made  a  bid  for  the  exclu- 
sive transmission  of  Government  business.  He  offered  the  following  rates  : 
Between  points  under  1,000  miles  apart,  messages  of  20  words,  exclusive  of 
date,  20  cents.  Each  added  250  miles,  five  cents  additional,  no  rate  to  be  over 
50  cents.  Night  messages,  20  words  for  15  cents  within  2,000  miles.  Over 
2,000  miles  25  cents.  The  Government,  Sept.  5,  1884,  adopted  the  rates,  but 
declined  a  contract. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  compact  entered  into  between  the  companies 
rendered  the  combination  uncomfortable.  On  September  17th,  John  A.  Roeb- 
ling  attached  the  Bankers  and  Merchants  Company's  lines  on  a  judgment  for 
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$75,645.54.  The  seizure  was  made  in  Buffalo.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
announced  that  the  salaries  of  the  operators  in  the  office  at  Buffalo  had  not 
been  paid  for  over  two  months.  There  was  strong  mortuary  symptoms  all 
round,  and  a  large  funeral  seemed  impending. 

On  September  19,  Austin  G.  Day,  of  New  York,  brought  suit  against  the 
Company  for  $26,018.27.  It  thereupon  declared  itself  bankrupt,  and  asked  for  a 
Receiver.  The  Court  appointed  Richard  S.  Newcomb  and  James  G.  Smith. 
These  gentlemen  soon  complained  of  short  rations,  and  of  not  receiving  enough 
money  to  pay  interest  on  their  bonds.  Altogether,  the  new  family  sitting  room 
soon  became  so  uncomfortable  that,  after  a  short  honeymoon,  the  compact  of 
July  31st  was  dissolved,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Co.  returned  (September 
II)  to  its  independent  and  maiden  estate.  Since  then  a  thorough  re-organiza- 
tion has  been  made,  the  result  of  which  is  as  follows : 

D.  H.  BATES,  President  and  General  Manager. 

JOHN  E.  ZEUBLIN,  General  Stt^crintendcnt,  Chicago,  111. 
CHARLES  SELDEN,  General  Superintendent,  Baltimore.  Md. 
E.  A.  LESLIE,  General  Superintendent,  New  York. 

District  Siiperititendents  : 

C.  W.  PRICE,  New  York.  J.  W.  LARISH,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

C.  J.  SHEEHAN,  Boston.  J.  B.  STEWART,  Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  S.  BOGART,  Weehawken,  N,  J.  N.  C.  GRISWOLD,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  D.  CLARK,  Chicago.  B.  F.  LLOYD,  Cincinnati,  O. 

ED.  LELOUP,  Galveston,  Tex.  GEORGE  T.  WILLIAMS,  Cleveland,  O. 

A  editors  : 

W.  M.  BUCHANAN,  Baltimore.  C.  S.  JARVIS,  N.  York.  E.  J.   KENNEY,  Chicago. 

Superintendents  of  Construction  : 

JOHN  A.  HELVIN.  H.  V.  RILEY.  IRWIN  P.  BACH. 

The  electricians  of  the  Company  are  Henry  Van  Hovenbergh,  New  York,  and 
William  Maver,  Jr.,  Assistant.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  accomplished 
experts.  Mr.  Maver,  who  comes  from  the  land  o'  cakes,  and  is  a  man  of  much 
excellence,  has  proven  himself  a  lucid  writer  on  electrical  subjects,  and  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  scientific  press.  Mr.  J.  W.  McLaren,  a  man  of  experi- 
ence and  ability,  is  Manager  of  the  New  York  office  ;  and  Daniel  J.  Ludwig — a 
name  so  familiarly  connected  with  the  Commercial  News  Department  of  the 
Gold  and  Stock  Co.  in  years  past — is  now  Manager  of  the  same  department  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
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STAFF   OF   CENTRAL    OFFICE,    NEW    YORK: 

JOHN  WESLEY  McLAREN,  Manager. 

A.  S.  AYRES,  Chief  Operator  in  Charge. 

G.  W.  GARDINER,  Chief  Operator,  Multiplex  Systems. 

J.  F.  NORTON,    Traffic  Chief. 

Chief  Operators: 
W.  E.  ATHEARN.  A.  WALLACE.  W.  H.  MOFFATT.  W.  H.  NEWMAN. 

Assistant  Chief  Operators : 

M.  O.  HOFFMAN.  C.  T.  THOMPSON.  J.  McKENZIE. 

Total  Staff:    Males  67,   Females  40. 


John  E.  Zeublin,  General  Superintendent  at  Chicago  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Company,  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1842.  He  was 
educated  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  and  in  1851  accompanied  his  family  to  Pendleton, 
Ind.  While  yet  a  mere  boy,  his  quick  and  bright  manners  attracted  the  notice 
of  Stoughton  A.  Fletcher,  Jr.,  Railroad  Superintendent,  who  had  him  educated 
as  a  telegraph  operator.  In  thirty  days  he  had  graduated,  and  was  installed  at 
the  key  at  $15  a  month.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  at  $60  a  month,  and  was  known  as  a  rapid  sound 
operator. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  young  Zeublin,  quickly  catching  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  of  the  times,  promptly  offered  his  services  to  Gen.  Stager  as  a  mili- 
tary operator,  and,  June  23,  1 861,  was  ordered  to  W.  Virginia,  where  he  reported 
to  Supt.  W.  G.  Fuller,  and  was  by  him  stationed  at  Clarksburg,  then  the  base 
of  supplies  for  Gen.  Morris,  in  the  Rich  Mountain  campaign.  In  this  service 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  exciting  duties  with  so  much  ardor  that  he  became 
exhausted,  and  went  to  New  York,  where,  under  the  kind  care  of  Supt.  J.  C. 
Hinchman,  he  rapidly  recuperated,  went  to  Washington,  and  took  charge  of 
the  wire  to  Cherrj'Stone  connected  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  From  this 
service,  which  was  too  quiet  for  his  active  and  restless  nature — at  his  own 
request — he  was  detailed  by  Gen.  Eckert  to  join  the  construction  corps  under 
Dennis  Doren.  He  was  much  surprised  one  fine  morning  by  being  stirred  out 
from  a  Confederate  coffin,  into  which  he  had  gone  for  rest,  by  his  sleepless  chief 
rousing  him  in  somewhat  warlike  tones  to  commence  a  rapid  march  to  Stras- 
burgh.  Mr.  Doren,  who  is  a  good  judge  of  men,  and  who,  when  on  duty  on  the 
field  needed  men  of  nerve  and  devotion,  says  of  Mr.  Zeublin  :  "  I  suppose  I 
routed  him  out  of  that  coffin  in  a  somewhat  lively  style,  because  I  did  not 
exactly  need  a  man  in  a  coffin  at  that  time ;  but  when  he  got  out  he  proved  a 
very  lively  corpse;  there  was  no  service    too   hard    for  him,  and    no    danger 
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deterred  him ;  when  ordered  to  perform  a  duty,  he  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  to  do  it ;  I  had  under  me  no  better  or  brighter  man."  After  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  he  was  summoned  home,  where  not  long  afterwards  he  raised  a 
company  to  resist  the  Morgan  raiders. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  to  secure  the  thorough  restoration  of  his  health, 
impaired  by  exhausting  service,  Mr.  Zeublin  accepted  from  Supt.  D.H.  Bates,  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  the  managership  of  the  office  of  the  W.  Union  Co., 
at  Atlantic  City,  and  not  long  afterwards  was  appointed  night  manager  at  Phila- 


JoHN    E.    Zeublin. 

delphia.  On  the  organization  of  the  American  Union  Company,  President 
Bates  appointed  him  District  Superintendent  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  was 
retained  when,  in  1881,  the  American  Union  and  Western  Union  lines  were 
united.  His  district  was  large,  containing  34,000  miles  of  wire  and  1,100  offices, 
and  embracing  interests  which  required  much  delicacy  and  discretion  in  their 
administration.     In  this  service  Mr.  Zeublin  gave  great  and  acknowledged  satis- 
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faction,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  strike  of  1883,  performed  prompt,  and 
what,  at  the  time,  was  deemed  heroic  service.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
District  Superintendent,  he  was  made  General  Manager  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

On  January  19,  1884,  at  the  call  of  Mr.  Bates,  then  become  President  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  he  accepted  his  present  distinguished 
post,  and  carried  into  it  all  the  zeal  and  ardor  of  his  quick  and  impulsive 
nature.  Mr.  Zeublin  is  a  man  of  pure  character;  a  devoted  friend;  of  alert, 
rapid  and  hearty  manners,  and  of  untiring  activity  and  zeal. 


Charles  Selden,  General  Superintendent,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
January  8th,  1 849,  and  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  messenger  boys  who  have  risen 
to  posts  of  honor  and  trust.  He  first  entered  the  service  as  messenger  for  the 
Morris  &  Stebbins  Telegraph  Company,  under  Geo.  T.  Williams,  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  in  i860,  and  not  long  after  returned  to  school.  In  1866  he 
learned  to  telegraph  in  the  railroad  office  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
Railroad  Company,  at  Hamilton,  O.,  under  the  tuition  of  a  veteran  operator, 
Geo.  C.  Griswold.  In  three  months  he  was  able  to  receive  by  sound,  and  was 
made  manager  at  Connersville,  Ind.  Within  a  few  months  he  became  clerk  of 
the  shops  of  the  Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis  Junction  Railroad  at  Cambridge,  and 
moved  the  trains  upon  the  road  as  train  dispatcher. 

While  in  this  capacity  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  electrical  works, 
and  to  experiment  within  the  shops  at  Cambridge.  To  secure  better  oppor- 
tunities for  electrical  studies  he  entered,  in  1868,  the  Western  Union  commercial 
service,  under  his  old  chief,  Geo.  T.  Williams,  Cincinnati,  O.,  then  superinten- 
dent of  that  district.  He  had  now  access  to  the  public  library  at  Cincinnati, 
which  had  a  fair  collection  of  electrical  works  and  which  he  used  to  advantage. 

In  Cincinnati  he  was  soon  promoted  to  be  night  manager,  and  afterwards 
assistant  day  chief.  While  in  this  service  he  was  entrusted  with  the  handling 
of  the  Greeley  and  Hayes  national  conventions,  which  he  did  with  marked 
ability  and  success.  On  account  of  the  ill  health  of  his  wife,  and  at  his  own 
request.  Gen.  Supt.  Stager  transferred  him  to  Toledo,  O.,  with  special  charge 
of  the  quadruplex  repeaters  at  that  point.  Here  he  organized  the  Toledo 
Electrical  Society,  which  became  a  branch  of  the  American  Electrical  Society. 
He  was  their  instructor  for  two  years,  delivering,  without  charge,  in  all  about 
fifty  lectures,  illustrated  with  diagrams.  From  the  class  thus  formed  by  him 
several  electricians  were  produced,  who  are  now  in  prosperous  positions. 

In  1879  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  of  Toledo,  appointed   Mr.  Selden  their 
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superintendent,  and  the  exchange  at  that  point  was  organized  under  his  man- 
agement. In  1880  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  American  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  Central  Division,  and,  in  1881,  became  superintendent  of 
the  Wabash  Railroad  Telegraph  system.  This  road  at  that  time  had  a  track 
mileage  of  3,835  miles,  a  pole  mileage  of  5,000,  727  offices  and  958  employees. 
This  great  system  had  been  made  up  of  a  number  of  branch  railroads  just  about 
the  time  of  Mr.  Selden's  appointment,  and,  telegraphically,  everything  was  in 
chaos.  By  careful  systematization  he  succeeded  in  making  of  it  one  of  the  best 
railroad  telegraph  systems  in  the  United  States. 


Charles    Selden. 

During  the  great  strike,  when  special  effort  was  made  to  arouse  the  "  Gould  " 
lines,  as  they  were  called,  to  revolt,  only  seven  men  left  their  posts,  and  of 
these  seven,  four  were  absolutely  forced  out  by  intimidation.  Upon  leaving  the 
railroad,  Mr.  Selden  was  presented  by  his  employees  with  an  elegant  gold 
watch  and  chain  as  a  testimonial  of  their  esteem. 
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Mr.  Selden  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Railway  Telegraph  Superinten- 
dents' Association,  which  now  has  within  its  body  representatives  from  almost 
all  the  prominent  roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  object  of  the 
Association  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  work  in  the  railroad  telegraph  depart- 
ment ;  to  protect  worthy  employees,  and  to  warn  members  of  the  Association 
against  those  who  are  unworthy.  This  Association  abolished  the  so-called 
"  Black  List,"  and  issued  instead  a  "  Service  Card,"  which  simply  gives  an 
employee's  record  with  the  last  superintendent,  leaving  the  next  superintendent 
who  desires  to  employ  him  free  to  do  so  if  he  deems  it  best.  Mr.  Selden  was 
elected  president  of  this  association  in  Philadelphia,  in  1884,  and  at  its  last 
meeting  in  1885,  although  unanimously  urged,  declined  a  re-election  on  account 
of  other  pressing  duties.  At  the  adjournment  he  was  presented  with  a  hand- 
some gold  headed  cane  by  the  members  of  the  association. 

In  March,  1884,  Mr.  Selden  entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Telegraph  and  Railroad  Companies  as  Superintendent,  having  charge  of  the 
commercial  and  railroad  telegraph  service  east  of  the  Ohio  river  to  Baltimore. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  placed  in  charge,  as  expert,  of  the  telephone  interests 
of  the  Company,  and  of  the  electrical  department  of  the  B.  &  O.  School  of 
Technology  in  Baltimore.  October  ist,  1885,  he  was  promoted  to  be  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Telegraph  Department 
throughout  its  entire  railroad  system  to  Chicago  and  West,  in  addition  to  that 
of  General  Superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  in  the 
States  of  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Delaware,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Selden  is  the  inventor  of  a  number  of  valuable 
electrical  patents,  most  of  which  are  now  owned  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  or  Telegraph  Company.  His  latest  patent  was  for  a  district  system, 
which  admits  of  an  alarm  whether  the  wire  be  broken  or  grounded,  and  which 
shows  a  visual  signal  to  the  subscriber  using  the  box,  admitting  also  of  Morse 
telegraphing  over  the  same  wire  without  interference  with  the  district  alarm. 
The  system  is  simple,  requires  no  additional  battery,  and  no  switch  board  or 
switches.  Mr.  Selden  is  a  fluent  writer,  a  hard  worker,  and  is  popular  with  all 
his  associates  and  employees. 


Edward  A.  Leslie,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  has  been  long  well  known  in  telegraph 
circles,  and  has,  by  a  long  career  of  successful  service,  proven  himself  worthy 
of  the  position  of  trust  he  now  holds. 
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Mr.  Leslie  was  born  in  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  in  1849,  and  first  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  telegraph  as  messenger  for  the  office  of  the  Illinois  &  Mississippi 
Telegraph  Co.,  Freeport,  111.  Rapidly  acquiring  the  art,  he  was  made  manager 
of  the  office  at  Lena,  111.,  and,  like  most  of  the  operators  of  that  period,  was 
used  to  supply  vacancies  at  various  places,  until  he  finally  found  his  way  to  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  soon  after  entered  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  Here  he  became  Manager  of  the  Cable  Department, 
the  service  of  which  he  conducted  with  acknowledged  fidelity  and  ability. 


Edward    A.    Leslie. 

In  1882  Mr.  Leslie  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Mutual  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and,  in  the  year 
following,  accepted  the  appointment  of  Assistant  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  In  1884  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Superintendent  of  the  National  Telegraph  Company,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  system,  and  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Co.,  comprising  the  Eastern 
States  and  portions  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
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On  October  i,  1885,  in  token  of  his  ability  and  devotion,  Mr.  Leslie  was 
appointed  General  Superintendent,  Eastern  Division,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  

STAFF   OF  THE    CHICAGO    OFFICE  : 

DANIEL  J.  McLORAINE,  Ma7iager. 
WILLIAM  H.  MILLS,  Chief  Operator.  JAMES  H.  KAINE,  Quad.  Chief. 

FREDERICK  W.  BUNCE,   Wire  Chief.        CHARLES  E.  MORELAND,  Night  Chief. 


Geo.  T.  Williams,  Supt.  at  Cleveland,  was  born  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  July  28, 
1833,  and  entered  telegraph  service  on  the  "  Alleghany  and  Erie"  Tel.  Co., 
W.  P.  Pew,  Supt.,  Dec.  12,  1849.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  Manager  of  the 
Western  Tel.  Co.,  at  Pittsburgh.  On  April  i,  1855,  he  became  operator  at 
Cincinnati  for  the  P.  C.  &  L.  Co.,  under  J.  Frank  Stevens.  On  May  19,  1856, 
Mr.  Williams  entered  the  W.  Union  service  at  Cleveland,  O.,  and  on  Nov.  i, 
1859,  he  was  appointed  Manager  of  the  Missouri  and  Western  Co.,  at  Leaven- 
worth, Ks.,  of  which  Company  he  became  Superintendent,  Nov.  i,  1862,  and, 
March  i,  1866,  was  appointed  Dist.  Supt.  W.  Union  Co.,  Seventh  Central 
District,  at  Cincinnati,  O.  In  all  of  these  positions  Mr.  Williams  was  known  as 
a  man  of  very  high  character,  able,  faithful  and  industrious. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Sheehan,  Supt.  Boston  District,  first  known  as  a  messenger  boy 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  widely  known  and  deservedly  popular  throughout  New 
England.  He  owes  his  present  position  to  his  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  interests 
of  the  Company,  as  well  as  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  honorable  career  in 
more  subordinate  positions.  

Benjamin  F.  Lloyd,  Superintendent  at  Cincinnati,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  May  7,  1847,  and  learned  the  art  in  Zanesville,  O.,  where  he  found  his  first 
post  as  operator  for  the  Central  Ohio  R.  R.  Telegraph  in  1862.  In  1864  he 
became  operator  for  the  W.  Union  Company  at  Erie,  and  soon  afterwards 
at  Pittsburgh.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  First  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  22d  Penna.  District,  serving  until  1879,  when  he  resigned  to  join  the 
American  Union  Co.  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  appointed,  June,  1881,  Manager 
of  the  consolidated  lines  at  Pittsburgh.  This  post,  which  he  filled  with  much 
acceptance,  he  resigned,  April,  1884,  to  become  Assist.  Supt.  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Co.,  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  promoted  to  be  Superintendent  there,  January 
I,  1885,  an  honor  of  which  he  was  eminently  worthy. 
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Of  Mr.  Lloyd  a  characteristic  illustration  is  g^ven  in  one  of  those  incidents, 
not  unfrequent,  which  reveals,  not  only  the  usefulness  of  the  telegraph  in  the 
relief  of  suffering,  but  how  a  man  of  generous  nature  can  make  it  effective. 

A  poor  woman,  with  two  children,  bound  for  a  small  mining  settlement  near 
Pittsburgh  found  herself  in  New  York,  the  day  far  spent,  her  railroad  ticket 
lost,  and  utterly  destitute.  In  a  blind  way  she  found  herself  at  the  W.  Union 
Telegraph  Office,  where  various  parties  became  interested  in  the  case.  Various 
plans  were  devised  to  help  her.  Finally,  the  Pittsburgh  Manager,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
was  telegraphed.  He  entered  at  once  into  the  spirit  of  the  case,  called  lip  the 
office  nearest  to  the  mines,  and  dispatched  a  special  messenger  some  miles 
distant  for  the  woman's  husband.  He  was  found  after  some  hours'  delay, 
during  which  Mr.  Lloyd  remained  at  the  key  until  the  man  had  supplied  the 
means  of  transportation,  and  which  was,  at  a  late  hour,  placed  in  the  thankful 
woman's  hands.     It  needs  no  likeness  to  show  the  kind  features  of  such  a  man. 

Mr.  Edward  Leloup,  appointed  superintendent  at  New  Orleans,  has  led  a 
very  varied  and  changeful  life.  He  became  messenger  for  the  Magnetic  Tel. 
Co.  at  Mobile  in  1857,  and  earned  from  $50  to  $60  a  month  by  collecting  five 
cents  a  message  from  customers,  as  was  then  the  custom.  In  1858  he  was  ' 
stationed  at  Gainesville,  Miss.,  in  care  of  repeaters,  with  forty  cells  of  battery  j 
on  each  side,  to  enable  Mobile  to  reach  New  Orleans,  only  140  miles  apart.  In  j 
1859  he  connected  himself  with  the  Associated  Press  at  New  Orleans,  of  which  ! 
he  soon  became  the  agent.  The  Press  then  paid  $325  a  week  for  400  words  j 
per  day  in  code.  In  1862  he  resumed  telegraph  hfe  under  J.  R.  Dowell,  of 
Richmond,  and  during  the  war  was  often  on  duty  36  hours  without  rest.  In 
1864  his  salary  was  $600  a  month.  Board  at  same  time  cost  $300,  and  a  pair 
of  shoes  $300.  These  were  high  times  in  Dixie.  In  1865,  Mr.  Leloup  entered 
the  United  States  military  serv^ice  at  New  Orleans,  but  soon  joined  the  Western 
Associated  Press,  and  in  1867  was  established  as  Press  Agent  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  In  1870  he  re-entered  telegraphic  life  in  Macon,  Ga.,  and  Mobile;  was 
manager  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Co.  at  New  Orleans  in  1871  ; 
was  manager  of  the  Southern  and  Atlantic  Co.  at  Washington  in  1874;  was 
manager  at  New  Orleans  1875;  entered  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Co., 
1876;  was  placed  in  charge,  at  Ne\\'  Orleans,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Co.  in 
1877,  and  on  January  i,  1880,  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  American 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  south  of  the  Ohio.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  the  W.  Union  Co.  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  1882  at  Mobile,  Ala.  On  February, 
1884,  he  accepted  his  present  important  post  as  Superintendent  of  the  Baltimore      j 
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and  Ohio  Company.     Mr.   Leloup  has  been   connected  with  every  opposition 
line  erected  in  the  South,  and  has  the  reputation  of  an  able  man. 


S.  S.  Bogart,  Supt.  Telegraph  and  Signals,  is  one  of  a  large  class  of  men  who 
entered  the  telegraph  service  in  1863.  In  1864  he  was  a  climber  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Company's  lines,  and  settled  down  as 
test  operator  and  repairer  at  Stanhope,  N.  J.  In  1865  he  was  promoted  to  be 
manager  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  became  manager  in  1866  of  the  office  of  the 
"  Insulated  Lines  Company  "  at  the  N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  division  operator  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railway  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  and  in  1868  entered  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  office  at  145 
Broadway,  N,  Y. 

In  the  great  strike  of  1870  Mr.  Bogart  stood  by  the  Company,  with  George 
and  Fred  Seibert  and  E.  N.  Johnson,  the  only  Morse  men  who  remained.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  night  chief  in  187 1.  He  had  the  honor,  after  skillfully 
upsetting  150  cells  of  battery  on  the  Brussels  carpet  of  electrician  Geo.  B. 
Prescott's  office,  of  setting  up  the  first  quadruplex  machinery  for  service 
between  New  York  and  Boston. 

After  such  a  career  of  usefulness  and-  fidelity,  he  became  wire  chief,  with  super- 
vision of  the  entire  wire  service,  under  General  Circuit  Manager,  F.  W.  Jones. 
On.  Jan.  30,  1884,  Mr.  Bogart  accepted  the  traffic  managership  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Telegraph  Co.,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  Supt.  of  the 
National  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Companies,  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Supt.  of  Signals  and  Telegraphs  for  the  West  Shore  and 
N.  Y.,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroads.     His  record  has  been  honorable  and  able. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Price,  New  York,  was  promoted  October  i,  1885,  to  be  Superin- 
tendent, a  compliment  to  a  man  of  large  experience.  Mr.  Price  was  connected 
with  the  Russian  Overland  lines  under  Bulkley,  and  accompanied  Mr,  Kennon 
through  Siberia  in  connection  with  that  work. 


The  General  Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany's telegraph  lines,  Mr.  John  A.  Helvin,  was  born  in  Sussex  Co.,  Va.,  in  1847, 
and  first  entered  telegraphic  life  as  a  digger  of  post  holes  for  the  Western 
Union  Company  in  Virginia,  under  Supt.  J.  R.  Dowell.  At  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  he  was  appointed  Hneman  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  while  thus 
employed  learned  to  telegraph  by  the  ingenious  use  of  the  door  knob  of  the  rear 
coach  of  a  passenger  train,  while  out  inspecting  the  line.  That  seems  to 
suggest  a  visual   obliquity  which   enabled  the   inspector  to  make  one   eye  bear 
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on  the  pole  top  and  the  other  on  the  door  knob,  and  by  which,  of  course,  he 
became  a  vev}'  knobby  operator.  In  this  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  genius. 
In  1873  Mr.  Helvin  accepted  service  under  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 
as  operator  and  train  dispatcher  at  Point  of  Rocks,  Md.,  under  Supt.  A.  G. 
Davies  and  Charles  A.  Tinker,  until  1881,  when  he  was  appointed  Superintend- 
ent of  Construction  of  the  Mutual  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  built  the 
lines  of  that  Company  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  Supt.  of  Construction  of  the 
Postal  Tel.  Company,  and  built  the  lines  of  that  Company  betv/een  Washington 
and  Pikesville,  Md.,  when  he  was  appointed    manager  at    Baltimore,  Md.     In 

March,    1884,  he   accepted   his 


present  post  as  Superintendent 
of  Construction  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Tel.  system,  and  stands 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
officers  of  the  Company. 


Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
reprisal  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Co.  was  Mr.  Rocellus  S. 
Guernsey.  Besides  being  an 
indefatigable  lawyer,  he  is  an 
earnest  literateur.  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society  of  New  York,  to  which 
he  has  made  several  valuable 
contributions.  One  of  his  earliest 
papers  to  attract  public  notice 
was  an  article  on  "Juries  and 
Physicians  on  Questions  of  Insanity,"  before  the  New  York  Medico-Legal 
Society,  and  which  has  been  the  basis  of  a  very  important  discussion,  both 
in  America  and  England.  Other  papers  prepared  by  Mr.  Guernsey  as  side 
studies  of  a  profession  usually  arduous  enough,  were  "  Penal  Laws  relating 
to  Suicide,"  "Analyses  and  Classification  of  Medico-Legal  Sciences"  and 
"Municipal  Law  and  its  relation  to  the  Constitution  of  Man,"  the  latter  of 
which  has  placed  Mr.  Guernsey  among  the  advanced  thinkers  of  our  time. 
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Number  of  Offices  1,143 

Number  of  Employees .   2,419 


Miles  of  Poles 7,535 

Miles  of  Wire 54,972 
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CHAPTER    LHI. 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Company. 

IN  the  Spring  of  1874,  Elisha  Gray  invented  what  has  since  then  been  known 
as  the  Harmonic  Telegraph  system.  Hehnholtz  had  demonstrated  that  the 
qualities  of  sounds  were  due  to  "  the  intensities  of  the  harmonics  which  accom- 
pany their  primary  tones."  In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Gray  found  that  a  series  of 
magnets  with  free  armatures  arranged  in  front  of  them,  could  be  made  to 
develope  tones  corresponding  to  the  rapidity  of  the  impulses  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent by  which  each  was  actuated.  He  then  sought  a  method  by  which,  over  a 
single  conductor,  different  tones  could  be  sent  simultaneously.  By  a  very  in- 
genious and  simple  instrument,  called  by  Mr.  Gray  an  analyser,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  a  metallic  membrane  of  proper  capacity  placed  free  before  the  faces  of 
an  electro  magnet  so  as  to  respond  to  a  corresponding  current,  Mr.  Gray  was 
able,  by  the  use  of  variously  adapted  analysers,  to  receive  by  a  single  conductor, 
simultaneously,  musical  harmonics.  This  seemed  to  prove  that,  by  the  use  of 
the  analyser,  as  many  messages  could  be  sent  over  a  single  wire  as  there  were 
tones  or  currents  to  produce  them.  On  this  discovery  the  very  interesting  and 
ingenious  Harmonic  system  of  telegraphing  is  based.  It  was  offered  to  the 
Western  Union  Company  for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  but  declined.  It  had  not 
been  sufficiently  tested,  and  doubts  existed  whether,  even  after  it  had  been  shown 
that  it  had  the  capacity  of  sending  sixteen  messages  at  once,  a  single  conductor 
could  be  used  to  practical  advantage  over  great  distances  for  more  than  an 
average  of  quadruplex  use,  and  which  was  already  in  their  possession  and  per- 
forming excellent  service. 

Mr.  Chester  Snow,  of  Ansonia,  Conn.,  was  a  maker  of  wire,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  conductor  of  small  resistance,  and  of  great  tensile  strength. 
This  he  had  accompHshed  by  means  of  a  heavy  electro  galvanic  deposit  of  pure 
copper  upon  a  steel  wire,  making  a  total  weight  of  525  lbs.  per  mile,  of  which 
the  copper  deposit  formed  three-fifths.  The  union  of  great  strength  and  low 
resistance  gave  this  conductor  apparently  much  inherent  value. 
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On  these  two  factors — the  Gray  Harmonic  and  the  Snow  wi>-e — which  in- 
cluded the  purchase  at  large  cost  of  the  extensive  wire  manufactor)-  of  Messrs. 
Wallace  &  Sons,  of  Ansonia,  Conn.,  and  also  of  what  is  known  as  the  Leggo 
patent  for  automatic  transmission,  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  was  organ- 
ized, under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  June  21,  1881.  Its  capital  was 
fixed  at  $21,000,000  of  stock  and  $10,000,000  of  six  per  cent,  bonds.  The  pro- 
jectors justified  themselves  in  creating  so  large  a  capital  on  the  prospect,  elo- 
quently set  forth  in  a  very  rose  colored  circular  to  the  public,  that  by  the  use  of 
a  very  limited  number  of  wires,  under  the  Automatic  and  Harmonic  systems, 
the  whole  telegraph  business  of  the  country  could  easily  be  transmitted,  and 
that  by  the  low  and  uniform  rates  which  the  Company  proposed  to  adopt,  and 
which  it  was  claimed  would  afford  a  large  profit,  the  business  would  largely 
fall  into  their  hands.  The  corporators  were  Alanson  W.  Beard,  George  D. 
Roberts,  S.  V.  White,  Conrad  A.  Jordan,  Governor  Foster,  of  Ohio,  and  Elisha 
Gray.  Alanson  W.  Beard  was  elected  President.  The  Board  of  Directors 
were  A.  W.  Beard,  Henry  Cummins,  George  L.  Shorey,  George  D.  Roberts,  S. 
V.  White,  C.  N.  Jordan,  Charles  Foster,  Elisha  Gray,  Chester  Snow,  R.  M. 
Pulsifer  and  John  B.  Alley. 

A  line  of  unusually  careful  construction,  averaging  43  poles  to  the  mile,  was 
built  under  a  liberal  contract  by  W.  H.  Fairbank.  The  poles  were  of  chestnut 
and  cedar,  large,  straight  and  seven  inches  at  the  upper  end.  The  route  chosen 
was  not  far  from  the  general  line  of  the  Erie  and  Lake  Shore  railroads,  on  rhe 
highway  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  thence  to  St.  Louis,  under  very  care- 
fully acquired  rights  of  way.  Two  Ansonia  steel  and  copper  compound  wires 
were  erected  thereon.  The  structure  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  builder. 

One  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Company  was  George  D.  Roberts,  a  Califor- 
nian,  and  the  friend  of  John  W.  Mackay,  so  well  known  in  mining  circles.  Mr. 
Mackay  had  arrived  from  Europe  in  the  midsummer  of  1883.  Mr.  Roberts  im- 
mediately spread  before  him  the  fair  future  of  the  Postal  Company.  He  was 
urged  to  interest  himself  in  it,  and  accept  the  Presidency.  He  did  so,  and  in- 
vested liberally  of  his  large  means  in  the  Company's  securities.  His  name,  and 
the  evidence  given  of  his  confidence  in  the  enterprise,  gave  new  promise 
to  the  future  of  the  Company,  and,  at  the  time,  greatly  excited  public 
interest. 

In  order  to  place  the  property  upon  a  stronger  and  better  basis,  a  new  Com- 
pany, with  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,500,000  of  stock  and  $10,000,000  of 
bonds,  designated   "  Postal   Telegraph    and    Cable    Company,"   was 
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organized  under  a  carefully  prepared  charter,  bearing  date  October  19,  1883, 
with  Henry  C.  Gardiner,  Luther  R.  Marsh,  T.  Haskins,  Dufrey  A.  W.  Kent 
and  Dumont  Clarke  as  incorporators.  Mr.  Gray  sold  out  his  interests  and 
retired.  A  new  Board  of  Directors  was  elected  composed  of  John  W.  Mackay, 
George  S.  Coe,  George  D.  Roberts,  H.  L.  Horton,  George  S.  Hart,  A.  W. 
Beard,  W.  K.  Soutter  and  Henry  Cummins.  New  Articles  of  Association  and 
by-laws  were  adopted.  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerick  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Eastern,  and  L.  D.  Parker  of  the  Western  Division.  Both  were  men  of 
excellent  character  and  varied  experience.  To  this  new  Company,  thus  officered 
and  appointed,  the  property  of  the  old  Company  was  transferred,  by  an  ex- 
change of  securities,  near  the  close  of  1883. 

It  required  but  a  few  months  to  prove  that  although  the  compound  wire  had, 
so  far,  developed  none  of  the  signs  of  deterioration  which  some  had  very  freely 
predicted,  and  the  well  constructed  line  gave  great  regularity  of  service,  yet 
with  a  limited  number  of  wires,  and  connecting  but  a  few  points,  it  was  impos- 
sible, even  with  the  aid  of  the  combined  Automatic  and  Harmonic  systems,  to 
carry  business  enough  under  the  low  uniform  tariff  established — twenty  words 
for  twenty-five  cents — to  afford  any  profit.  The  value  of  the  compound  wire 
and  the  Leggo  and  Harmonic  systems,  which  had  in  the  hands  of  the  promoters 
so  attracted  the  public,  had  been  greatly  over-estimated.  The  Harmonic 
afforded  an  excellent  quadruplex,  and,  on  a  short  circuit,  had  proved  a  good 
sextuple,  but  that  was  all. 

In  the  Summer  of  1884  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Bankers  and  Merchants'  Telegraph  Company,  having  been  greatly  extended, 
determined  to  join  in  a  "  pool"  with  the  Postal  Company,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  benefits  supposed  to  accrue  from  union  would  be  secured.  Over  this 
union  much  newspaper  noise  was  again  made;  but  it  had  scarcely  been  formed 
before  the  financial  wreck  of  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  Company,  its  burden 
of  litigation  and  wretched  management,  shattered  at  once  all  the  hopes  which 
had  been  formed  of  success  through  combination.  The  pool  was  abandoned. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Co.  withdrew  in  September.  The  Postal,  under  the 
advice  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Chandler,  whose  counsel  had  been  asked,  and  to  whom  the 
official  control  of  the  property  was  subsequently  offered  and  declined,  withdrew 
in  December.  Mr.  Chandler,  however,  recommended  the  re-organization  of 
the  Company  upon  a  new  and  diminished  capitalization,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  mortgage  bonds.  This  plan  was  accepted.  Mr.  Chandler  thereupon  con- 
sented to  serve  as  Receiver,  with  Mr.  Henry  Rosener,  General  Manager  of  the 
Company,  as  Associate  Receiver,  and  to  which  they  were  duly  appointed. 
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The  work  of  re-organization  was  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  legal  forms  would 
permit.  Much  attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  efficient  handling  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Produce  and  Petroleum  Exchanges,  in  which,  so  far,  the  Postal 
Company  had  secured  its  chief  success. 

The  adoption  of  the  name  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  rate  of  20  words  for  25  cents,  was  designed  to  appeal  to 
what    was    supposed   to   be    a    wide    public   desire    for    postal    telegraphy 


Albert    B.    Chandler. 


under  government  control.  It  had  probably  another  object,  namely,  to  so  im- 
press the  national  government  with  the  effectiveness  of  its  work  and  the  modera- 
tion and  uniform  character  of  its  tariff  as  to  aid  its  adoption  for  the  government 
service.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  Company,  under  the  ver)^  vigorous  advo- 
cacy of  Mr.  Roberts,  offered  to  transact  the  government  business  on  the  basis 
of  20  cents  for  20  words  between  points  not  exceeding  1,000  miles  apart,  and 
50  cents  for  greater  distances.     For  night  service  a  lower  rate  was  offered. 
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The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Co.  had  ofifered  terms  almost  identical.  The  Post- 
master General  declined  both  offers,  using  them,  however,  to  reduce  the  tolls 
previously  allowed  for  telegraph  service.  So  far  as  known,  the  name  of  Postal 
Telegraph  had  very  slight  influence  in  developing  public  patronage.  The 
Harmonic  System  is  not  now  in  use. 

Up  to  this  time  not  far  from  live  millions  of  good  money  had  been  spent  upon 
this  property  without  return.  What  is  to  be  its  future  cannot  be  safely  pre- 
dicted. So  long,  of  course,  as  its  chief  owner  backs  it  with  his  large  fortune, 
it  will  live,  and  may  successfully  perform  the  specialties  to  which  it  seems 
devoted.  Its  rates  seem  perniciously  low,  and  cannot  commend  themselves  to 
just  and  conservative  management.  But  the  direction  of  its  affairs  has  fallen 
into  good  hands.  Mr.  Chandler  is  honorable  and  prudent ;  his  personal  action 
will  always  be  toward  the  administration  of  the  telegraph  on  an  honestly  re- 
munerating basis,  and  with  competitive  fairness  and  honor. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Chandler,  thus  placed  in  charge  of  the  newly  organized  Company, 
commenced  his  telegraphic  life  in  the  service  of  the  Vermont  and  Boston  Bam 
Telegraph  Company,  in  1857,  at  West  Randolph,  Vt.  The  year  following  he 
became  operator  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  the  office  of  the  W.  Union  Company, 
Sept.  27,  1858.  In  the  following  month  he  was  appointed  Manager  at  Bellaire, 
O.,  from  whence  he  was  speedily  transferred  to  the  Managership  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railway  Company. 

On  June  i,  1863,  Mr.  Chandler  was  appointed  telegraph,  cypher  and  disburs- 
ing clerk  in  the  War  Department,  at  Washington.  In  this  post,  which  was  one 
of  much  responsibility,  he  continued  until  August  8,  1 866,  when,  recognizing 
his  ability,  he  was  called  to  the  executive  rooms  of  the  Western  Union  Co., 
in  New  York,  where,  in  connection  with  other  important  duties,  the  direction  of 
the  Anglo-American  and  Cuba  cable  traffic  was  assigned  to  him.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  duties  Mr.  Chandler  became  known  as  a  man  of  much  prudence 
and  conservative  judgment,  and  for  engaging  courtesy  and  refinement. 

On  January  17,  1875,  Mr.  Chandler  entered  the  service  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  becoming  in  turn  Assistant  General  Manager, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  Trustee  and  President.  In  every  relation  he  proved  him- 
self more  than  equal  to  the  duties  assigned  him,  honoring  every  trust  by  con- 
scientious assiduity,  and  by  the  unfailing  politeness,  fidelity  and  thoughtfulness 
with  which  he  administered  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  his  present 
appointment,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  with  difficulties  which  he  has  to  meet  but  did 
not  make,  he  may  be  relied   on  to    exert  himself   to   succeed,    if  success  be 
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possible,  by  methods  dictated  by  the  best  judgment  and  the  most  untarnished 
honor.  [ 

In  the  operating  room  of  the  Postal  Company  are  a  few  old  timers  who  still  | 
cling  to  the  key,  and  honor  the  service.  A.  H.  Seymour,  John  Hemmens,  j 
Julian  Soule,  W.  N.  Mclnnis  show  their  venerable  heads  among  a  number  of  | 
unknown  new  faces.  j 

Mr.  J.  H.  Emerick,  placed  in  charge  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  "  Postal  | 
and  Cable  Co.,"  entered  the  service  in  i860,  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
continued  at  Oswego  and  Watertown  until  1861,  when  he  entered  the  Military 
Telegraph  service  in  the  War  Department,  and  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  In  1865  he  was  chief  Operator  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  became  chief  operator  of  the  W.  Union  Co.,  at  | 
Richmond,  Va.,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  Government  cypher.  At  the  close 
of  1866  he  returned  to  the  War  Department,  which  he  left  the  following  year 
to  be  connected  with  the  cable  service  at  New  York.  On  January  i,  1871,  Mr. 
Emerick  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  City  Fire  Alarm, 
which  he  held  until  1879,  when  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Mutual 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and,  in  August,  1882,  accepted  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Supt.  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Emerick 
is  widely  known  as  a  skillful  operator  and  an  honorable  man. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Parker,  placed  in  charge  of  the  Western  Division,  as  General 
Superintendent,  is  of  equal  ability  to  his  Eastern  confrere,  and  Mr.  Chandler 
was  fortunate  in  having  on  his  staff,  as  his  chief  executive  officers,  two  men  so 
well  adapted  to  the  duties  assigned  them. 

Total  Staff 353 

Number  of  Offices 114 

Miles  of  Poles 2,028 

Miles  of  Wire 9,250 


Since  this  chapter  was  written,  throughout  which  must  be  evident  the  opera- 
tion of  a  new  and  personal  control,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  existing  claims 
to  have  judgments  taken  thereon,  and  the  entire  property  of  the  Company  sold. 
The  property  and  franchises  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  are  now  a  part 
of  the  "  United  Lines  Company."  having  been  purchased  by  E.  S.  Stokes, 
President,  in  the  interest  of  its  real  owner. 
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CHAPTER    LIV. 

American  Rapid  Telegraph  Company. 

DURING  the  Summer  of  1878  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Co.  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Craig  to  test  a  system  of  automatic  telegraphic 
transmission  practically  the  same  as  the  Bain  and  Wheatstone,  but  with  a  double 
line  alphabet,  designed  for  economy  in  time.  Every  facility  was  given  to 
demonstrate  its  value,  and  the  service  of  Mr.  George  A.  Hamilton,  the  able 
electrician  of  the  Company  was  largely  bestowed  in  conducting  the  experi- 
ments ;  but,  on  an  average  result  of  all  the  tests  made,  the  Company  declined 
to  make  any  offer  for  its  purchase.  Efforts  were  then  immediately  made  to 
organize  a  company  to  carry  out  the  design,  and  very  plausible  data  was 
given  to  show  its  value  as  a  competitor  for  public  business. 

The  American  Rapid  Telegraph  Company  was  organized  in  Febru- 
ary, 1879,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Edwin  Reed,  of  Bath, 
Maine,  President ;  Hon.  Thomas  Wallace,  Vice-Pres.;  and  Maj.  L.  S.  Hapgood, 
of  Boston,  Treasurer,     Capital,  $3,000,000. 

One  of  Mr.  Craig's  projects  in  connection  with  this  new  system  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  composing  machine,  to  be  sold  to  the  public,  and  by  which  mes- 
sages, prepared  by  the  sender  at  his  office,  could  be  received  by  the  Company 
ready  for  transmission,  and  forwarded  at  a  very  low  rate.  This,  he  believed, 
would  secure  absolute  correctness,  and  would  effectually  remove  responsibility 
for  errors.  All  the  Telegraph  Company  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  grind 
out  the  messages  handed  to  it,  and  to  deliver  to  their  address.  On  this  he  pre- 
dicted a  large  business,  amounting  to  almost  a  supercession  of  the  mail.  Mr. 
Craig  was  a  ver>'  positive  and  a  very  sanguine  man.  In  a  "  Manual  of  the 
Telegraph,"  illustrating  the  Electro  Mechanical  System  of  the  "American 
Rapid,"  he  calmly  writes  :  "What  the  postal  car  of  the  present  day  is,  as  com- 
pared with  the  postal  coach  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  new  System  of  machine  tele- 
graphing is,  as  compared  with  the  Morse  or  other  hand  key  systems  of  the 
present  day.     Practically  demonstrated  results  already  justify  the  assertion  that 
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ordinary  business  letters  can  now  be  telegraphed  at  a  speed  of  1,000  words  per 
minute  between  any  two  points  within  500  miles  for  less  than  the  postal  charges 
on  half  ounce  letters,  carried  an  equal  distance,  40  years  ago." 

The  circular  of  the  Company  claimed  the  introduction  of  six  new  features : 
I.  Express  messages  at  a  uniform  tariff  of  25  cents  for  30  words,  with  instant 
transmission  and  delivery.  2.  Mail  messages:  Delivery  of  50  words  for  25 
cents,  guaranteed  within  two  hours.  3.  Night  messages :  50  words  for  1 5 
cents,  mailed  before  9  a.m.  4.  Press  reports  (500  miles):  100  words  for  10 
cents.  5.  The  use  of  stamps.  6.  Street  boxes,  with  collections  every  15 
minutes. 

In  illustration,  in  part,  of  how  all  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  a  comparison 
was  made  between  the  Morse  and  American  Rapid  systems. 

Capacity  of  the  Morse  System. 
2  Operators,  i  wire,  8  hours 8,000  words. 

Capacity  of  the  American  Rapid  System. 
2  Operators,  i  wire,  8  hours 480,000  words. 

The  following  note  is  added :  "  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  American 
Rapid  would  require  the  services  of  66  girls  to  perforate  and  copy  the  mes- 
sages." 

The  scheme  was  based  on  two  points  :  i.  Cheap  labor,  /.  i\,  the  employment 
of  young  girls  at  small  salaries.  2.  Enormous  power  of  transmission  over  a 
single  wire.  With  these  two  elements,  the  following  curious  result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Rapid  Company  was  predicted  in  the  circular  of 
the  Company: 

1st  year  the  cost  of  1,000  words  will  be 19  cents. 

2d  year  the  cost  will  be 15       " 

3d  year  the  cost  will  be 13 

13th  year,  with  a  business  aggregating  274,997  words,  the 

cost  will  be  6}4  cents  for  1,000  words. 

One  is  tempted  to  smile  at  such  a  prophecy,  and  to  imagine  that  the  good 
man  who  wrote  it  was  under  the  afflatus  of  a  dream.  It  was  all  real  to  him. 
He  had  seen  1,000  words  sent  inside  of  60  seconds.  It  was,  beyond  question, 
the  best  automatic  machinery  ever  devised.  It  had  been  improved  and  aided 
by  Gerritt  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  of  electricians.  It  could  transmit  480,000 
words  a  day.     What,  then,  was  wanting  to  make  it  a  success  ? 
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Aside  from  the  doubt  which  hangs  over  the  success  of  all  competitive  tel- 
egraphy, other  reasons  existed  for  failure.  Cheap  labor  was  based  on  the  employ- 
ment of  young  girls  at  small  salaries.  The  first  girls  employed  were  faithful  and 
conscientious,  who  had  been  selected  and  taught  with  great  care.  When  the 
machine  worked  smoothly,  and  no  disturbing  elements  hindered  or  disturbed, 
all  went  well.  But  these  young  girls,  unfit  for  continuous  labor,  wearied  at 
their  work,  and  new  ones  with  giddy  heads  came  in.  They  made  free  trans- 
lations. They  left  out  what  they  could  not  read.  Commercial  terms  were 
unknown  to  them,  and  they  gave  new  terminals  to  trade.  The  telegraph, 
even  under  an  automatic  process,  needed  better  brain.  The  ever  increasing 
errors  showed  that  cheap  labor,  obtained  by  reliance  on  childhood,  was  a 
mistake.  As  to  automatic  transmission,  its  success  was  also  conditioned. 
It  required  a  certain  volume  of  battery  of  an  intense  action  not  easily  main- 
tained. The  sensitiveness  of  the  receiving  paper  demanded  the  absence  of 
all  disturbing  currents.  Between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  loo  miles,  the 
highest  average  for  a  day  was  500  words  a  minute.  On  longer  circuits  the 
difficulty  increased.  Yet  for  over  two  years  the  system  was  worked  with 
more  or  less  of  success,  and  did  some  splendid  work.  When,  however,  the 
data  came  to  be  scanned  under  practical  eyes  and  results  compared,  it  was 
found  that  the  slow  going  Morse  was  abreast  of  the  American  Rapid,  with 
less  risk  of  error,  and  was  a  surer  source  of  intelligent  labor.  And  this 
notwithstanding  the  American  Rapid  had  for  electricians  Gerritt  Smith  and 
Theo.  F.  Taylor,  who,  however,  had  both  left  before  final  failure. 

The  American  Rapid  Company,  although  it  had  exhibited  much  vigor,  and 
transacted  a  large  amount  of  business  with  promptness  and  satisfaction,  made 
no  money,  and  its  complications  with  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  Company 
led  to  such  embarrassments  as  to  lead  to  utter  failure.  On  the  abandonment, 
therefore,  of  the  combination  formed  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Postal,  and 
Bankers  and  Merchants'  Companies,  the  courts  were  asked  to  appoint  a  Re- 
ceiver, and  soon  after  Mr.  Edward  Harland  was  placed  in  the  direction  of  its 
affairs.  As  a  matter  of  safety,  to  prevent  utter  loss  of  its  property,  the  judicial 
procedure  was  no  doubt  indispensable,  but  no  intelligent  man,  on  a  survey  of 
the  condition  of  the  property — denuded  of  its  connections  by  its  quondam 
associates — could  have  hoped  for  success  in  its  conduct.  But  it  was  undertaken 
in  good  faith,  and  conscientiously  pursued. 

Receiver  Edward  Harland  soon  found  that  his  prospects  for  disentangling 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  and  enabling  it  to  pay  its  way  were  conspicuously 
doubtful.     The  Bankers  and  Merchants'  Co.,  which  had  entered  into  a  working 
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arrangement  with  the  American  Rapid  Co.,  under  which  it  agreed  to  work  its 
lines  and  to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest  on  $3,000,000  of  its  bonds,  had  defaulted 
on  the  interest,  and  the  agreement  was  vacated.  Although  occupying  an  im- 
portant territory,  and  doing  a  considerable  business,  it  was  of  a  nature  and  on 
a  tariff  which  in  its  own  hands  had  no  element  of  profit.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Receiver  offered  the  lines  of  the  American  Rapid  Co.  to  the 
Western  Union  Company  at  different  times,  unsuccessfully.  The  W.  Union 
Company  did  not  desire  them.  On  July  loth,  however,  an  agreement  was 
closed  by  which  the  W.  Union  Co.  was  to  take  the  property  of  the  American 
Rapid  Co.,  and  to  pay  therefor  a  monthly  payment  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
Some  trouble  was  caused  by  the  declaration  of  the  Receiver  of  the  Bankers 
and  Merchants'  Co.  that  the  American  Rapid  wires  were  indistinguishable 
from  their  own,  and  the  refusal  to  separate  and  deliver  them.  There  was 
a  movement  which  contemplated  a  general  sale  by  auction  of  the  properties  of 
the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  and  American  Rapid  Companies,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  Company  to  be  called  the  "  United  Lines  "  Telegraph  Co.,  which 
would  have  placed  the  property  beyond  reach  of  the  new  agents.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  court  for  the  delivery  of  the 
property,  and,  if  not  willingly  surrendered,  to  seize  it.  This  was  obtained  ; 
delivery  was  refused,  and  the  property  seized.  It  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that  a  license  had  been  granted  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  Co.  to  place  wires 
on  the  American  Rapid  Co.'s  poles,  of  which  record  was  so  kept  that  they 
could  be  distinguished.  On  this  being  known,  the  Court  ordered  theB.  and  M. 
wires  to  be  identified  and  restored,  which  was  done.  The  property  which  thus 
passed  into  the  control  of  the  Western  Union  Co.  was  about  3,000  miles  of 
poles  and  13,000  miles  of  wire.  Other  property  was  claimed  as  belonging  to 
the  American  Rapid  Company,  but  has  not  yet  been  adjudicated  by  the  courts. 
The  questions  involving  possession  are  too  complex  for  statement  until  after 
judicial  dissection.  One  thing  only  is  certain.  A  large  amount  of  money  was 
invested  in  the  Company,  of  the  permanency  of  the  investment  of  which  there 
can  be  little  doubt. 
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CHAPTER    LV. 

The  Bankers  and  Merchants'  Telegraph  Company.— The  United 
Lines  Company. 

WHEN  the  American  Union  and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Companies 
united  their  fortunes  in  January,  1881,  Mr.  Jeremy  G.  Case  and  Mr.  J. 
Heron  Crosman,  of  the  firm  of  F.  M.  Lockwood  &  Co.,  New  York,  were  on 
a  shooting  excursion  in  North  Carohna.  Mr.  Case  had  been  connected  with 
opposition  telegraph  lines  in  New  York  almost  from  their  origin.  He  took  to 
telegraph  fights  with  the  same  instinctive  delight  with  which  an  Irishman  takes 
to  a  "  shtick."  His  companion  had  an  eye  open  to  betterments.  Although  their 
bags,  therefore,  were  well  lined  with  partridges,  yet  on  their  way  to  their  plan- 
tation quarters,  these  gentlemen,  on  passing  a  small  telegraph  office  on  the 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  get  the  last 
markets  from  New  York.  With  the  usual  quotations  came  the  news  of  the 
telegraphic  consolidation,  which  had  just  been  perfected.  Mr.  Case  at  once 
smelt  the  air  of  the  old  battle  field. 

True  to  his  instincts,  Mr.  Case  at  once  proposed  to  his  companion  that  they 
should  return  immediately  to  New  York,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  excitement 
which  the  consolidation  of  the  leading  companies  was  certain  to  cause  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  start  an  opposition  line.  As  they  walked  and  talked  the 
project  grew  and  broadened.  It  was  thus  that  the  plan  of  the  "  Bankers  and 
Merchants'  "  Telegraph  Company  came  to  be  formulated  by  these  two  gentle- 
men, while  tramping,  gun  in  hand,  through  the  woods  of  North  Carohna.  The 
Northern  game  seemed  vastly  more  worth  bagging  than  even  Southern  deer. 

On  arriving  in  New  York,  Mr.  Case,  who  was  at  home  on  Wall  street,  and 
who  had  long  served  in  connection  with  telegraph  rivalries  there,  at  once 
opened  a  subscription  for  stock  in  the  new  company,  asking  only  $75,000  for  a 
hne  of  twelve  wires  to  Philadelphia.  The  apparent  modesty  of  the  sum  was 
attractive.  With  a  keen  knowledge  of  the  men  from  whom  he  expected  funds, 
he  limited  subscribers  to  $2,500.     This  implied  that  there  was  not  enough  to 
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go  round.  The  list  was  soon  full  of  responsible  names,  and  steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  hasten  construction. 

The  Bankers  and  Merchants'  Telegraph  Company  was  formally  organized 
under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  March  22,  i88i,with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000.  Incorporators,  Jeremy  G.  Case,  J.  Heron  Crosman  and  Garrett 
,  S.  Mott.  The  Company  was  organized  by  electing  W.  W.  Maris,  President, 
A.  W.  Dimock,  V.  P.,  J.  G.  Case,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Garrett  S. 
Mott,  General  Manager.  The  President  and  Vice-President  were  to  receive 
no  salary,  and  it  was  designed,  to  avoid  all  "  red  tape,"  to  have  no  way  ofifices, 
but  to  do  a  rapid  and  special  business  in  connection  with  several  leading  in- 
terests at  a  very  moderate  tariff.  A  number  of  wires  were  to  be  reserved  to 
be  leased  to  business  houses,  and  special  ofifices  opened  in  the  centers  of  the 
dry  goods,  leather,  cotton  and  financial  circles.  The  construction  of  the  line  to 
Philadelphia  was  entrusted  to  William  B.  Gill,  now  the  energetic  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Western  Union  Company  at  Philadelphia.  So  vigorously  was  his 
work  prosecuted,  that  although  compelled  to  fight  his  way  at  every  step  over 
the  entire  distance,  the  line  was  successfully  completed  in  four  months. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Case  had  managed  to  inspire  so  much  confidence  in  his 
success,  that  when,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  it  was  announced  that  another 
subscription  of  $75,000  was  needed,  it  was  taken  at  once  by  the  old  subscribers 
at  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent.  New  wires  were  immediately  added,  valuable 
leases  made,  a  somewhat  wider  margin  perhaps  shown  for  the  promoters,  and 
soon  after  dividends  were  declared  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  the  early  Spring  of  1882,  it  was  determined  to  extend  the  line  to  Washing- 
ton, for  which  $150,000  stock  was  placed  on  the  market,  and  sold  at  a  premium 
of  twenty  per  cent.  The  line  was  promptly  constructed,  and  the  Company 
entered  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  successful  career,  on  a  tariff  between  all 
points  of  fifteen  cents  for  ten  words.  Mr.  Mott  and  Mr.  Case  continued  to  be 
sole  managers,  the  one  over  the  business  and  the  other  over  the  cash.  So  far 
all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  and  no  regret  was  uttered  by  Mr.  Case  over 
the  unshot  quail  of  North  Carolina. 

A.  W.  Dimock,  the  Vice-President,  was  a  very  wide  awake  and  enterprising 
gentleman,  who  was  well  known  in  heavy  real  estate  speculations,  and  who 
thought  he  saw  in  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  Company  an  inviting  field  for 
his  personal  activity  and  peculiar  genius.  The  prosperity  of  the  initial  line, 
which  had  been  secured  by  vigorous  personal  canvass,  the  usual  appeals  against 
monopoly,  the  limitation  of  the  business  to  special  lines  of  commercial  business, 
and  the  absence  of  all  official  and  exhibitionary  expenses,  led  him  to  believe 
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that  similar  success  would  follow  an  expansion  of  the  lines  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Not  deterred  bv  the  experience  of  other  lines  over  the  same  field,  Mr. 
Diniock  determined  to  secure  control.  In  August,  1883,  he  had  made  so  extensive 
purchases  of  the  stock,  for  which  he  paid  from  140  to  160,  that  he  found  the  con- 
trolling amount  of  the  capital  in  his  hands,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  re-organize 
the  Company.  He  was,  himself,  of  course,  elected  president,  Mr.  Mott  con- 
tinued General  Manager,  Mr.  J.  G.  Case  was  retained  as  Secretary  and  Treas- 
!  urer,  and  James  G.  Smith,  well  knowai  as  an  experienced  telegraph  manager  in 
connection  with  the  Franklin  and  other  companies,  was  appointed  Assistant 
i      General  Manager.     All  were   active,  wide  awake    men,  disposed    to    fight  their 

way  through  and  quite  willing  to  make  money. 
i  The  first  thing  accomplished  was  the  issue  of  $3,000,000  of  general  mortgage 

'      bonds,  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  to  $10,000,000,  and  the  sale  of  $3,000,000 
i      of  stock  at  par  as  the  basis  of  a  rapid  extension  of  the  lines,  with  a  view  to 
a  general  telegraph  business.     Lines  were  accordingly  projected  to  Pittsburgh, 
i      Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  other  Western  cities,  and  charters  under  nominal 
capitals  were  secured  in  most  of  the  States  east  of  Nebraska.    Terms  were  mean- 
I      while  accepted  by  the  American  Rapid  Company  for  connection  with  their  lines 
'      between  New  York  and  Cleveland   and  their  extension  to  Chicago,  and  by  the 
i      Southern  Telegraph  Company  for  connection  with  that  Company's  wires  from 
Washington  south.     Into  this  combination  soon  entered  the  lines  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Company  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis ;  the  lines  of  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Telegraph  Company  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and   the 
I      Northern    Mutual    Company  of  Western  New    York.     Thus,  with   surprising- 
rapidity  and  industry,  the  Bankers  and   Merchants'  Company  took  on  large  and 
aggressive  proportions. 

One  of  the  important  purchases  made  at  this  time  by  the  Bankers  and 
•Merchants'  Company,  under  Mr.  Dimock,  was  the  plant  of  the  Commercial 
Telegraph  and  Quotation  Company  of  New  York,  which  was  carrying  on  a  lively 
opposition  to  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,  and  of  the  plant  of  the 
United  States  Telephone  Company,  under  the  McDonough  patents.  This  latter 
Company  was  the  owner  of  60  to  70  patents  of  more  or  less  value,  including  the 
Coy  switch  patent,  and  the  patents  of  Connelly  and  McTighe,  which  had  been 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  cash  and  a  certain  issue  of  stock.  Of  this  Com- 
pany, Mr.  H.  H.  Eldred,  for  some  time  connected  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  was  General  Manager. 

Thus  fortified  by  elements  which  at  once  gave  a  large  scope  to  their  opera- 
tions, the  management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  energetic  men.     Messrs. 
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Mott  and  Case  continued  in  active  direction  as  before.  Robert  Stewart  was 
General  Superintendent  at  Chicago.  James  T.  Maxwell  was  General  Superin- 
tendent Eastern  Division,  at  New  York,  with  William  A.  Dunn,  G.  M. 
Myers,  M.  S.  Smith,  I.  A.  Sherman,  Assistant  Superintendents,  and  F.  W. 
Jones,  well  known  as  an  able  electrician,  in  charge  of  the  electrical  depart- 
ment. 

Of  one  ruinous  measure,  common  to  opposition  companies,  the  Bankers  and 
Merchants'  Company  was  not  guilty.  It  adopted  no  injurious  rates,  but  fol- 
lowed exactly  the  tariffs  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  predicating 
success  apparently  upon  prompt  service  and  economical  management. 

Mr.  Mott,  who  thus  became  general  business  manager  of  the  now  extended 
lines  of  the  Company,  commenced  his  telegraphic  life  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1863, 
under  Manager  Wright,  a  close  financier,  who  obtained  young  Mott's  services 
as  the  fee  for  his  telegraphic  education.  In  1864  he  was  a  full  fledged  operator 
in  the  American  Company's  office  in  New  York,  working  the  Montreal  wire 
with  the  curiosity  hunter,  John  Horn,  Jr.  The  year  following  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Philadelphia,  where  he  soon  after  entered  the  service  cf  the  United 
States  Company,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  manager  of  the  "Bankers  and 
Brokers' "  Telegraph  Company,  then  recently  built  and  organized  by  Charles 
Ottinger.  In  1867  he  became  manager  of  the  "Franklin,"  and  the  year  follow- 
ing of  the  "Atlantic  and  Pacific,"  with  which  he  remained  at  Philadelphia 
until  1874,  when  he  was  appointed  manager  of  that  Company  at  Baltimore.  In 
1878  Mr.  Mott  became  interested  with  James  L.  Shaw  in  the  construction  of  the 
Continental  Telegraph  Company's  line.  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  on  its 
completion  was  appointed  Gen.  Manager.  In  1881  he  became  first  promoter, 
then  General  Superintendent,  and  afterwards  Gen.  Manager  of  the  Bankers  and 
Merchants'  Company. 


Mr.  James  G.  Smith,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  Bankers  and  Mer- 
chants' Co.,  was,  in  1850,  a  messenger  for  the  Bain  line  between  Boston 
and  Portland,  Me.,  at  Newbur>'port,  Mass.,  under  J.  B.  Stearns,  so  well  known 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Stearns  duplex.  The  following  year  he  was  made 
manager.  In  1853  the  Bain  line  was  closed  by  injunction,  and  young  Smith 
became  operator  for  James  Eddy,  in  the  Portland  office  of  the  Morse  line,  of 
which  soon  after,  he  became  manager. 

In  1857,  as  the  companies  began  to  unite  for  mutual  protection,  much  interest 
was  taken  in  the  construction  of  repeaters  to  secure  rapid  and  direct  communi- 
cation with  distant  points.     One  of  the  first  of  successful  automatic  repeaters 
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was  the  well  known  invention  of  Farmer  and  Woodman,  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Smith  undertook  its  introduction  into  the  service  of  the  companies.  In  this 
work  he  devoted  himself  for  some  time,  visiting  New  York,  Utica,  Buffalo, 
Chicago  and  other  cities.  In  1859,  on  the  invitation  of  H.  O.  Alden,  of  the 
newly  organized  American  Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  Smith  went  to  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Company  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  lease  of  the  lines  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  then  recently 
acquired.  In  1862,  he  became  chief  operator  south,  of  the  American  Co.,  at 
New  York ;  the  year  following  he  was  chosen  assistant  to  Gen.  Manager 
Lefferts,  and  in  1866  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  lines  east  of  Bangor,  Maine. 
Mr.  Smith's  connection  with  the  Franklin  Company  has  been  fully  stated. 
On  the  absorption  of  that  Company  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company,  he 
became  Assistant  General  Manager,  and  for  a  year.  General  Superintendent  of 
its  Eastern  Division.  For  a  few  years  afterwards  he  engaged  in  various  elec- 
trical experiments,  after  which  he  joined  James  L.  Shaw  and  G.  S.  Mott  as  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Continental  Telegraph  Company,  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia. In  1 88 1  he  became  one  of  the  contractors  for  the  building  of  the  lines 
of  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  Company,  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  and  of 
the  Postal  Company  from  Cleveland  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  He  then 
returned  to  New  York,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Bankers  and  Merchants' 
Company,  under  Mr.  Dimock,  became  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 


Mr.  Dimock,  the  President,  was  an  active  and  enterprising  financier,  a  man  of 
good  address,  a  busy  broker  on  Wall  street,  with  courage  for  heavy  risks,  and 
who  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  with  certain  moneyed  institutions.  A  large 
amount  of  cash  was,  of  course,  needed  to  carry  out  the  new  plans  for  enlarge- 
ment, but  such  was  the  glamor  which  the  enterprise  had  created  that  Mr. 
Dimock  found  no  trouble  in  hypothecating  the  bonds  of  the  Company  at 
a  high  valuation.  The  stock  also,  which  had  been  kept  steadily  in  the  open 
market  at  1 30  and  upwards  was  hypothecated  on  good  terms  to  a  large  amount. 
Means  were  thus  abundant,  and  extensive  contracts  were  closed  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines.     General  activity  and  zeal  prevailed. 

All  went  well  and  merrily  until  the  remarkable  and  unexpected  failures  of  1884, 
the  collapse  of  the  Marine  Bank  of  New  York,  the  failure  of  Grant  &  Ward,  and 
the  panic  which  followed.  Capital  was  everywhere  alarmed.  The  banks  at  once 
drew  in  their  loans.  President  Dimock  was  called  upon  to  take  up  his.  But 
he  was  unprepared  for  the  sudden  demand,  and  could  not  redeem  his  notes. 
The  hypothecated  securities  were,  of  course,  thrown  on  the  market,  and,  in  a  single 
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day,  the  stock  dropped  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  Mr.  Dimock  found  himself 
unequal  to  the  struggle,  and  after  a  few  ineffectual  efforts  at  recovery,  the 
Bankers  and  Merchants'  Company  was  declared  bankrupt,  and  a  Receiver 
appointed,  September  23,  1884,  to  administer  its  affairs.  Quickly  following, 
the  "Rapid"  and  the  "Southern"  Telegraph  Companies  also  threw  up  the 
sponge  and  went  into  the  hands  of  Receivers.  All  was  wreck  and  chaos.  It 
was  soon  evident  to  the  Receivers  that  their  interposition  must  be  fruitless.  An 
appeal  was  therefore  made  to  the  Courts,  who  ordered  sale  of  a  large  part  of 
the  property.  The  lines  of  the  American  Rapid  Co.  were  taken  by  the  Western 
Union  Co.  on  a  monthly  rental,  and  a  traffic  arrangement  was  effected  between 
the  Mutual  Union  and  the  Southern  Telegraph  Companies. 

The  next  act  in  the  programme  was  the  sale  of  the  rest  of  the  outlying  prop- 
erty. It  had  become,  by  mingling  with  the  lines  of  other  companies,  somewhat 
promiscuous.  A  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  financial  state  of  the  B.  &  M.  Company 
at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  Dwight  Townsend,  after- 
wards appointed  chairman  of  the  re-organization  committee,  who  said  :  There 
are  outstanding  about  $830,000  of  Receivers' certificates.  The  present  Receiver 
of  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  owes  $125,000,  and  is  doing  business  at  a  daily 
loss  of  $1,000.  The  property  of  the  Company  is  disintegrated.  Some  property 
held  by  the  Recpi^•er  is  cViimed  by  the  Receiver  of  the  American  Rapid  Tele- 
graph Company.  Receive? .'  certificates  can  only  be  sold  now  for  about  40 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  therefore  money  to  repair  the  mortgaged  lines  could 
only  be  procured  on  ruinous  terms.  If  the  sale  of  the  property  be  deferred 
until  October,  the  security  of  the  bondholders  will  be  wiped  out.  The  Courts 
thereupon  took  vigorous  hold,  and  sale  of  the  whole  property  was  ordered, 
under  foreclosure  of  the  general  mortgage  bonds,  by  the  Farmers'  Loan  and 
Trust  Co.,  trustees  for  the  bondholders. 

When  the  sale  took  place  the  property  was  knocked  down  to  E.  S.  Stokes,  of 
New  York,  for  $500,000,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Dwight  Townsend, 
John  Anderson,  George  Tumbull  and  Edward  Salinger  was  appointed  by  the 
bondholders  of  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing re-organization.  This  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  United  Lines 
Telegraph  Company  under  almost  purely  personal  auspices,  and  thus  the 
Bankers  and  Merchants'  Company,  after  a  short  but  merry  life,  gathered  up  its 
feet  and  was  no  more.  What  good  it  ever  accomplished  for  the  public,  or 
what  blessings  it  brought  to  its  friends,  some  other  hand  must  record. 
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The  United  Lines  Company. 

The  United  Lines  Telegraph  Company,  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  re-organ- 
izing committee  appointed  by  the  bondholders  of  the  Bankers  and  Merchants' 
Company,  was  organized  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
August  7,  1885.  The  incorporators  were  E.  S.  Stokes,  John  Anderson,  Dwight 
Townsend,  Alfred  Sully,  Alex.  H.  De  Haven,  Benjamin  W.  Allen,  Horace  Stokes, 
Henry  A.  Tappin,  George  Turnbull.  The  capital  was  stated  as  $10,000,  but 
was  immediately  upon  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  increased  to 
$3,000,000.  The  Board  ot  Directors  consisted  of  Edward  S.  Stokes,  John 
Anderson,  Alfred  Sully,  Dwight  Townsend,  A.  H.  De  Haven,  George  Turnbull, 
B.  W.  Allen,  Henry  A.  Tappin,  Horace  Stokes.  Edward  S.  Stokes  was  elected 
President  and  Treasurer,  John  Anderson,  Vice-President,  Dwight  Townsend, 
Secretary,  F.  W.  Jones,  General  Manager. 

In  conformity  with  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  committee  of  re- 
organization, $1,200,000  twenty  year  first  mortgage  and  $3,600,000  thirty  year 
second  mortgage  bonds  were,  including  the  capital  of  $3,000,000,  issued  to 
cancel  all  of  the  stock  and  securities  of  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  Company. 
One  share  of  the  new  Company  was  issued  for  a  surrender  of  four  of  the  old. 
The  first  twenty  year  mortgage  bonds  for  $1,200,000,  bearing  six  per  cent, 
interest,  were  used  to  cancel  Receivers' certificatesfof  which  Mr.  Stokes  held 
$900,000,  and  $300,000  Divisional  Mortgage  Bonds.  The  second  or  thirty  year 
general  mortgage  bonds,  bearing  date  January  i,  1887,  were  issued  in  $500 
bonds,  to  cancel,  one  for  the  other,  the  $7,200,000  in  $1,000  bonds  of  the 
Bankers  and  Merchants'  Company.  This  exchange  rendered  the  United  Lines 
Companv  the  successor  of  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  Company,  and  in  pos- 
session of  its  franchises  and  property.  The  thirty  year  bonds  bear  interest  for 
two  years  following  their  date  at  three  per  cent.;  the  next  two  years  at  four  per 
cent.;  and  after  January  i,  1891,  five  per  cent.  These  issues  fix  the  stock  and 
liabilities  of  the  United  Lines  Company  at  $7,800,000. 

Soon  after  the  re-organization  under  the  sale,  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  to  combine  the  service  of  the  two  companies  and 
place  the  conduct  of  the  telegraph  business  of  both  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Chandler,  one  of  the  Receivers  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  No  better  appoint- 
ment could  have  been  made.  So  far  as  his  influence  goes,  and  it  will  be  large, 
it  will  secure  telegraphic  interests  against  destructive  and  wasteful  depreciation, 
and  business  will  be  conducted,  so  far  as  he  may  have  authority  so  to  do,  on  a 
basis  of  honorable  and  compensating  competition. 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Jones,  now  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  United  Lines  Com- 
pany, entered  the  service  in  1863,  at  the  same  time  with  many  others  since 
prominent  in  telegraphic  administration,  and  was  made  manager  at  Kentsville, 
N.  S.  In  1872  he  entered  the  service  of  the  W.  Union  Telegraph  Co.  at  Chi- 
cago, where  he  soon  after  signalized  his  appointment  as  electrician  by  introduc- 
ing into  the  Chicago  machinery  the  differential  system  of  working  the  quad- 
ruplex  circuits  instead  of  the  Bridge  system  formerly  in  use,  and  thus  greatly 
adding  to  its  efficiency.  He  also  devised  a  system  of  duplex  mechanism  based 
upon  the  plan  suggested  by  Starke  and  Duncker,  using  no  reversing  currents. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  hard  student,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  electrical  studies  with 
great  pertinacity  and  usefulness.  He  is  also  quite  prolific  as  an  inventor  in 
connection  with  electrical  machinery,  and  the  proprietor  of  numerous  valuable 
patents.  He  has  thus  qualified  himself  for  practical  efficiency  in  his  new  field, 
and  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  much  excellence  of  character  and  by  long  and 
useful  experience. 

The  organization  of  the  active  force  of  the  United  Lines  Company  is  as 
follows : 

ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER,  Genera/  Manager. 

F.  W.  JONES,  Asst.   Gen.  Manager. 

GEORCE  R.  WILLIAMSON,  A  uditor.  E.  S.  BUTTERFIELD,  Money  Transfer  Agent. 

RUSSELL  H.  ROBBINS,  Purchasing  Agent. 

General  Superintendents  : 
J.  H.  EMERICK,  New  York.  L.  D.  PARKER,  Chicago. 

E.  S.  PATTEN,  Asst.  Superititendent. 
District   Superintendents  : 
JAMES  T.  MAXWELL,  Philadelphia.  H.  J.  PETTINGILL,  Boston. 

E.  G.  COCHRANE,  Manager  Branch   Offices.  New    York. 
E.  T.  BARBERIE,  Electrician.  MINOR  M.  DAVIS,  Assistant. 


CENTRAL    OFFICE    IN    NEW    YORK. 

A.  H.  SEYMOUR,  Matiager. 

C.  A.  STIMPSON,  Asst.  Manager  and  Chief  Operator. 
C.  P.  FLOOD,  Wire  Chief.  C.  A.  RICHARDSON,  City  Chi  / 

J.  M.  McNULTY.  Asst.  Chief.  F.  N.  ANDREWS,  Asst.  Chief. 

R.  S.  KEITH,   Traffic  Chief. 
JOHN  HEMMENS,  Night  Manager.  CHARLES  SHIRLEY,  Assistant. 

JULIEN  SOULE,  All  Night  Chief.  G.  F.  LEWIS,  Cashier. 

Total  operating  staff,  70. 
The   system   of   the   Central  Office  comprises  38  wires  South    and  West,    14   wires  East,  Cily  36. 
quadruplex  and  7  duplex  circuits. 
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The  man  on  whom  will  now  devolve  a  large  share  of  responsibility  in  the 
management  of  the  newly  organized  Company,  and  who  will  be  expected  to 
introduce  vigor   into    its   practical  work,  will  be  General    Superintendent  J.  H. 

Emerick,  transferred  from  the 
same  service  in  connection 
with  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company.  Mr.  Emerick  com- 
mences his  new  duties  under 
every  advantage.  He  will  have 
large  liberty  of  action.  Every 
facility  will  be  afforded  him 
for  carrying  out  his  plans. 
His  long  and  varied  service 
has  qualified  him  for  success- 
ful management,  and  he  has 
all  the  prestige  and  advantage 
which  excellence  of  character 
and  known  honor  and  ability 
can  give.  Mr.  Emerick  enjoys 
the  entire  confidenre  of  the 
General  Manager,  and  in  his  executive  work,  will,  no  doubt,  exhibit  the  same 
good  judgment  which  he  has  so  admirably  shown  in  less  responsible  trusts. 


Emerick. 


The  International  Telegraph  Co.  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000,  June  4,  1881.  Corporators,  Andrew  J.  Baldwin,  James  F.  Cox, 
Charles  H.  Stebbins.  The  design  of  the  Company  was  to  operate  under  the 
patents  of  P.  B.  Delany,  by  perfectly  synchronized  machinery.  On  synchron- 
ism, more  or  less  perfect,  depends  the  action  of  the  House,  Hughes,  Calahan, 
Edison  Chemical,  Meyer's  Multiplex,  Baudot,  Casselli,  Bonelli,  and  the  Edison 
autographic  systems.  Delany  claims  absolutely  perfect  synchronism,  and  has 
maintained,  during  70  consecutive  hours,  between  two  instruments  several 
hundred  miles  apart,  action  so  perfect  that  there  was  not  a  variation  of  one 
one-thousandth  of  a  second.  Mr.  Delany  employs  (not  necessarily)  the  phonic 
wheel  of  Paul  La  Cour,  of  Copenhagen,  which  vastly  improves  synchronic  con- 
ditions, and  gives  to  a  single  wire  a  capacity  of  simultaneous  transmission  over 
a  number  of  circuits  varying  from  six  to  seventy-two. 

The  Delany  system  makes  it  possible  to  transmit  sketches  of  machinery,  plans 
for  dwellings,  and  can  be  used  by  the  police  in  sending  likenesses  of  criminals. 
The  Company  owns  a  line  of  one  wire  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
five  parts  of  which  are  leased  to  five  different  parties,  and  one  for  the  Company. 
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TELEGRAPH   LINES    IN    AMERICA. 
January  i,  1886. 


Names  of 
Companies. 


Aurora  &  Rising  Sun. . 
Ashtabula&Pittsburgh 
Ashland  &  Columbia.. 
Arkansas  &  Louisiana. 
Alabama  &  Nashville. 

Altahama 

Apalachicola   

Attakapas 

American  of  N.  H 

American 

Atlantic   

Adirondack 

Andes  &  Delhi. . . . 
American  Kapid   . 
Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
Burlington  &  Missouri 
Burlington  &  So.  West 
Black  Diamond. . . 

Bay  &  Coast 

Big  Sandy.       .... 
Bowling  Green. . . 

Bastrop 

Board  of  Trade... 

British  Govt 

Burlington  &  La  Moille 
Brandon  &  Sudbury.. 

Bar  Harbor 

Bangor  &  Moorhead. . 
Blue  Mountain  Lake. 

Bolton 

Barnettsville 

Barnewell   . 

Barton  &  Louisville... 

Brooksville 

Colusa  &  Mendocine.. 
Cheyenne  &  B.  Hills.. 
Chic.  &  .Milwaukee... 
Cin.,  Wash.  &  Bait... 

Crj'stal  Plate  Glass 

Columbia  &  Rochefort 

Chester  &   Derrv 

Conaecticut  Valley... 

Central  Union 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio... 
Ches.,  O.  &  Southwest. 
Clinton  &  Warsaw .... 

Columbia. 

Camden 

Columbia  &  Greenville 

Clayton 

Carrolton  &  Lenoir. . . 
Columbia  &  Camden.. 

Deer  Lodge 

Dard.  &  Russellville.  . 

Desert 

Darl.  &  Timmonsville. 

E.  Texas 

Elysian  Fields 

Erie  Tel.  &  Tel 


Carried  forward. 


45 

131 

58 

35 

2,981 

7.535 

231 

130 

4 

128 

13 

7 


45 
393 

g! 

13,214! 

54,972 ; 

231) 
130] 

128 1 
13! 
7 

15 

1,830 

574 

35 

7 


Names  of 
Companies. 


718    2,958  16,706  76,998 


Brought  forward 
E.Tenn.,Va.&  Georgia 
Eliz.  City&  Norfolk.. 

Enterprize 

Ellsworth  &  'I  remont. 

Ells.  &  Deer  Isle 

Eastern  Union 

E.  Rapids  &  Indiana  . 

Farmersville 

Ft.  Worth  &  Denver.. 
Farm.  &  De  Lassus.  . . 

Florida 

Franklintown 

Fincastle 

Fayette  &  Rodney 

Gold  Hill 

Gonzales 

Grand  Tower 

Globe  &  San  Carlos... 
George  &  (iteenwood. 
Gulf,  Col.  &  Santa  Fe. 
Great  N.  W.  of  Can  . . 
Good  Intent  Towboat. 

Gibson,  F.  B 

Gibson,  D.  D 

Greenville*  Wicks... 

Green  Pond 

Goodwater&  Opelika. 
Green  Mountain.. . . 

Glens  Falls 

Great  Falls  &  Conway. 
Glasgow  &  Maiden. . . . 

Hawkeye     

Hillsboro&  Blanch... 

Horner  &  Meriden 

Houston  &  Te,^as  . . . 
Henderson  &  Overton, 
Harrington  &  Jones... 
Homer  &  Minden.  . 
Henderson  &  Oxford., 
Hamilton  &  Wmtown. 

Hodgeville   

International  ..... 
Jackson&  C.Girardeau 

Jeffersonville 

St.  John's  Bar 

Kingsville 

Keasauqua  &  Iowa.. 

Kelly  Island 

Leaven.  &  Topeka.. 
Lake  Providence... 

Lake  Mohonk 

Lewisburg  &  Sidney 

Lake  Mohawk 

Lex.  &  Shandaken. . 

Ligonier  Valley 

Lumberton 

Lancaster  

Mexico 


2,958 


Carried  forward . 


16,706 
66 


76,998 
66 
75 
23 


876 


2,468 
44,000 
ISO 
10 
16 
150 
12 
60 
56 


30 

30 

IS 

IS 

6 

6 

3 

3 

56 

S6 

38 

38 

6 

6 

3  20 

673!    91984 


35 

20 

14,619 


4i443     7.010  52f5i8  141170 
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TELEGRAPH    LINES   IN  AMERICA— (Con/znued). 


Names  of 
Companies. 


Brought  forward.. 

Montezuma 

Man&  Burlinghanie. . 

Mineral  Range 

Marietta  &  Cincin 

Mill  Gap  &  Palo  Pinto 

Mich.  Postal 

Mansfield  &  L.  Mich.. 

McConnellsville 

Marion  &  Scio 

Montclair  &  Greenwd. 

Multiplex 

Middletown 

Merchants^  Union .... 
Max.  Cent.  &  So.  Am. 
Mississippi  Valley  . . 
Moscow  &  Somerville. 

McLoud 

North  Eastern 

New  Iberia 

New  Eng.  Com.  Cab. . 

Naples 

Northern  N.  York 

Northern  Union 

New  Mexico j 

Nevada  &  Northern  . .  I 
Nevada  &  California. 

New  Bremen 

North  Mutual 

Oceanic 

Ocean  Towboat 

Oxford  &  Covington . . 

Ohio  River 

Oregon  Nav.  Co 

Oregon  Pacific 

Puget  Sound 

Put  in  Bay 

Pacific  Mutual 

People's 

Postal 

Penn.  R.  R.  of  N.  J . . 

•'  "     Penn  . 

"  '■      Erie... 

Phil.  &  Reading 

Port  Jervis  &  Milford. 

Perry 

Pensacola 

Port  Gibson 

Richmond  &  Alleghany 
Raleigh  &  Augusta. .  . 
Richmond  &  Ches. . . . 
Richfield  Springs 


Carried  forward. 


■£ 

jj 

s 

0^ 

^ 

■?: 

"o 

S 

S 

w 

s 

S 

7,010 

52,518 

141170 

6 

34 

34 

4 

56 

56 

3 

•3 

13 

60 

314 

507 

2 

9 

9 

25 

241 

317 

8 

90 

90 

27 

27 

7 

7 

12 

50 

52 

45 

90 

8 

8 

18 

18 

134 

3,151 

3,151 

60 

60 

14 

14 

22 

22 

24 

72 

72 

20 

20 

95 

300 

3,000 

3 

3 

25 

25 

16 

16 

39 

39 

4bo 

460 

145 

145 

15 

15 

13 

200 

200 

5 

5 

2 

2 

60 

60 

210 

210 

72 

72 

12 

140 

140 

II 

II 

82 

475 

1,272 

45 

45 

353 

2,028 

9,250 

271 

501 

1,151 

440 

1.053 

1,900 

lit 

454 

1,052 

854 

1.999  i 

24 

24! 

12 

12  1 

8 

28 

6 

6 

36 

250 

250 

77 

77 

38 

38 

31 

63 
167418 

9,185 

64,440 

Names  ok 
Companies. 


Brought  forward. 

Rock  Island  &  Mercer. 

Rawlins 

Rio  Grande 

Southern 

So.  Florida 

St.  Simons 

Sanford 

Shelby  Iron 

St.  Johns   &  L.  Eustis 

Saratoga  &  Schroon. 

Schoharie  Valley 

So.  Minn.  R.  R 

So.  Kansas 

San  Joe  &  Saratoga. 

Santa  Cruz  &  Falton 

Silver  City  &  Pacific 

Suisun  &  Rio  Vista. 

Snomish 

Schullenburg&  Hall'ts 

Thibodeaux 

Tybee 

Tampa  &  Fort  Meade 

Togus  Military 

Tri  Mountain 

Texas  Mexican 

Taylorsville 

U.  S.  Government 

United  Lines 

Union  Springs  &  Troy 

Union  &  Spartanburg. 

Utica  &  Black  River.. 

Utica  &  Rome 

Utica  &  Watertown.  . 

Utica  &  Deer  Isle 

U.  S.  Signal  Service.. 

Versailles ...   

Vermont  International 

Verplank  &  Peekskill.. 

Wilmington&  Reading 

Woodville  &  B.  Sara. 

Washington  &  Ohio.. 

Warrenton   

W.  No.  Carolina 

Western 

Waxahatchie 

Witchita  &  Western. 

Western  Union 

Yazoo  Valley 

Yosemite...    

nglo; American  & 
British  Colonial... 


Total. 


5.662 


i  \i 


64,440 
26 
105 

1,627 

132 

6 

60 

5 
35 


23.264- 

7| 


5 
16 
160 
32 
3,000 
3,025 
60 

167 
15 
150 
30 
3.130 
18 
133 
4 
70 

25 

57 
3 
30 
105 
15 
44 
47283 
43 
65 


20,899  34,262  226308  671002 


16741S 

26 

105 

24 

5.242 

''I 
60 

5 
35 
85 

5 
170 
155 
13 

9 
47 
34 
18 
18 

6 


16 

160 

32 

3,000 

25,748 

60 

30 

167 

15 

'SO 

30 

3,165 

18 

236 


461956 

n 


Total  number  of  Companies  in  America 217 

Total  mileage  of  wire  for  telegraph  in  America 671,002 

Mileage  of  wire  for  telegraph  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 1,022,500 

Approximate  mileage  in   the  world 1,700,000 

Total  number  of  telegraph  employees  in  the  world 324,773 
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.     CHAPTER    LVI. 

The  Press  and  the  Telegraph. 

THE  first  decided  and  practical  interest  taken  in  the  use  of  the  telegraph  for 
the  service  of  the  newspaper  press  was  in  1846,  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  William  M.  Swain.  The  lines  of  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Co.  were  in  course  of  construction  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 
At  that  period  the  public  were  deeply  excited  in  the  progress  of  the  Mexican 
War.  To  secure  the  latest  news  Mr.  Swain  had  incurred  great  expense  in 
establishing  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  a  pony  express,  the  success  of 
which  had  given  his  paper  great  prestige.  Mr.  Swain  had  all  the  instincts  of 
the  news  gatherer  in  full  vigor,  and  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  personal 
character.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  electric  machinery  began  to  click 
between  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  he  sent  men 
of  quick  wit  to  these  points  to  collate  the  news  into  telling  summaries,  and  hasten 
them  to  Philadelphia  by  wire.  The  ponies  meanwhile  kept  running  as  before, 
Mr.  Swain  himself  spending  much  of  his  time  hovering  about  the  telegraph 
office,  where  he  often  waited  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  to  secure  for 
his  waiting  presses  the  last  word  from  the  seat  of  war.  Only  one  other  man 
seemed  to  rival  him  in  the  interest  he  took  in  the  working  of  the  wires,  but  for 
a  very  different  purpose.  That  man  was  Marcus  Cicero  Stanley,  the  agent  or 
manager  of  the  Wilmington  lotteries. 

Except,  however,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Swain,  Richard  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  and  a 
few  others,  it  was  some  time  before  newspaper  men  generally  woke  to  the  fact 
that  the  telegraph  was  to  make  the  newspaper  a  power,  and  enormously  increase 
its  value.  Many,  indeed,  regarded  it  as  a  danger  to  newspaper  interests,  and 
greatly  feared  its  cost.  The  telegraph  companies  were  left  to  use  the  news  for 
making  showy  bulletins,  which  made  splendid  advertisements,  or  to  present, 
without  charge,  to  the  newspaper  which  promised  to  give  the  best  public 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  and  the  name,  of  course,  of  the  polite  manager 
presenting  it. 
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Indeed,  for  some  time,  the  facilities  for  transmission  from  East  to  West  were 
very  limited.  For  a  year  or  two  only  a  single  wire  extended  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  over  which  to  send  the  whole  business  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  newspapers  even  then  knew  how  to  howl  when  a  report  had  to 
be  placed  on  the  hook  for  awhile  until  commercial  business  could  be  forwarded. 
And  when  some  show  of  a  daily  report  began  to  appear  in  semi-occasional 
strips,  the  few  dollars  assessed  to  help  to  keep  the  telegraphic  pot  boiling  were 
hard  to  gather. 

The  first  serious  undertaking  to  supply  the  Western  Press  was  the  sending 
of  the  phenomenally  long  message  of  President  Polk,  December,  1848. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  to  attempt  by  one  manipulation  to  send  it  to 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Zanesville,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, and  St.  Louis.  But  on  account  of  a  severe  storm  which  set  in  soon  after 
its  successful  commencement,  it  took  two  nights  and  part  of  one  day  to  complete. 
The  operators  were  thoroughly  exhausted.  At  Pittsburgh,  the  superintendent, 
who  had  been  up  for  two  nights,  and  whose  own  eyes  were  nearly  closed  with 
sleep,  had  to  relieve  the  overpowered  operator,  took  the  key,  and,  after  some 
weary  hours,  finished  the  message  by  unconsciously  sending  over  the  wire,  in 
the  joy  of  a  great  relief,  the  cry  of  the  Spaniard,  with  the  name  of  the  President, 
"  God  and  Liberty !  James  K.Polk!"  Some  of  the  wearied  editors  published 
both  to  the  world !  How  they  howled  next  day !  George  D.  Prentiss  asked  in  the 
Lotiis^'ille Journal,  with  irreverent  sharpness,  "what  had  James  K.  Polk  to  do 
with  either  God  or  Liberty  ?"  and  thought  the  miscreant  operator  should  be 
publicly  beaten  with  Santa  Anna's  wooden  leg.  Was  he  discharged  }  Well, 
he  might  have  been,  but  he  could  not  well  discharge  himself,  and — he  still 
lives  to  write  this  record  against  himself. 

Perhaps  the  honor  of  first  perceiving  the  value  of  the  telegraph  for  news 
purposes  was  equally  due  to  a  very  wide  awake  gentleman,  who  had  long  been 
employing  his  talents  in  using  pigeons  to  convey  foreign  news  received  at  Hali- 
fax from  incoming  steamers  to  Boston,  named  D.  H.  Craig.  His  very  peculiar 
career  in  these  early  years  has  been  already  pretty  fully  sketched  on  page  362, 
in  connection  with  the  Boston  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company.  No  man  with  a 
face  so  calm  and  a  manner  so  suave  ever  stirred  a  pot  so  lively.  He  was 
keen,  sharp,  persistent,  untiring,  imperturbable,  and  had  a  vocabulary  of  wonder- 
ful uniqueness  and  force.  Such  a  man  soon  saw  that  his  pigeons  might  as 
well  go  to  roost,  and  he  at  once  betook  himself  to  the  telegraph  office.  There 
he  made  things  lively.  When  an  opponent  came  in  his  way  to  claim  his  turn 
at  the  wire,  Craig  would  leave  a  Bible  with  orders  to  transmit  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews,  to  tire  his  enemy  out.  He  was  soon  felt  so  strikingly  that  the  New 
York  managers  of  the  Associated  Press,  Hudson,  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  Kenr}-  J.  Raymond,  of  the  Times,  got  hold  of  him  in  1851  and  made  him 
their  agent.  He  could  be  held  in  no  other  way.  Craig  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, and  re-organized  things  very  thoroughly.  For  seventeen  years  thereafter 
press  matters  were  lively.  On  the  seaboard  he  held  full  swing,  and  he  carried 
his  authority  with  great  ability,  but  with  a  high  hand.  He  was  always  himself, 
bland,  shrewd,  willful,  able,  imperious. 

Mr.  Craig  gradually  undertook  to  make  the  presses  of  the  entire  country 
subsidiary-  to  New  York,  and  by  a  carefully  graded  assessment  place  a  large 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  telegraphic  service  of  New  York  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  outside  presses.  Of  course,  this  suited  his  masters.  But  they  mistook  the 
pow'er  of  the  grandly  growing  cities  of  the  West,  whose  presses  refused  to  be 
subordinated.  Numerous  associations  were  organized  for  protection  of  Western 
interests.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  struggle  Mr.  Craig  became  too  powerful  to 
suit  his  chiefs.  However  that  may  have  been,  he  resigned  his  post  in  1866,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Simonton,  from  California,  for  some  years  directed  with  much  ability 
the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

Meanwhile,  the  Western  press,  as  year  by  year  it  became  more  and  more 
powerful,  became  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the  New 
York  Associated  Press,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  foreign  news  service,  which 
was  being  subordinated  to  the  special  interests  of  New  York  City.  A  vast 
foreign  population  had  made  itself  felt  by  the  newspapers  of  the  great  Western 
cities.  Until  these  could  have  a  voice  in  the  make  up  of  the  foreign  news 
reports,  peace  was  hopeless.     This  antagonism  culminated  in  1882. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  endeavored  to  act  as  peacemaker, 
but  after  a  short  and  sharp  campaign,  during  which  the  West  organized  a 
thorough  foreign  news  service  of  its  own,  the  representatives  of  the  leading 
New  York  papers  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  West  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  ought  to  be  no  diversity  of  interests,  and  that  in  unity  there 
would  be  strength.  The  two  associations  thereupon  were  virtually  merged  into 
one,  under  the  direction  of  a  joint  executive  committee,  consisting  of  Charles 
A.  Dana,  of  the  Sun,  Chairman ;  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  Tribime,  and  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  Herald,  representing  New  York ;  Richard  Smith,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  and  Walter  N.  Haldeman,  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  representing  the  West,  with  William  Henry  Smith,  of 
Chicago,  as  General  Manager. 

Since  this  union,  the  work  of  the  Associated  Press  has  been  largely  extended 
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and  improved.  The  character  of  the  domestic  news  has  been  Hberalized,  cor- 
respondents being  permitted  to  send  more  descriptive  matter  than  formerly. 
The  London  and  Liverpool  offices  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  experienced 
newspaper  men,  who  are  instructed  to  cover  the  news  of  Europe  so  thoroughly 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  from  individual  effort,  and  to  satisfy  all  classes 
of  the  foreign  population  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  news  supplied 
by  the  three  agencies,  viz.,  the  Reuter,  Wolff  and  Havas  Bureaus,  the  enter- 
prising service  for  Great  Britain  of  the  "  Central  News  "  of  London  has  been 
added  to  that  formerly  handled  by  the  Associated  Press.  Baron  Reuter  also 
has  largely  extended  his  service  in  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  making  it  the 
most  thorough  and  reliable  news  service  of  the  East  that  has  ever  been  supplied 
to  the  great  newspapers  of  the  world. 

With  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  the  Mexican  Central  and  South  American 
Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  to  Chili  and  Brazil  and  other  South  American 
countries,  the  Associated  Press  service  has  also  followed,  so  that  now  the  news 
from  these  far  off  countries  is  as  fresh  as  from  the  old  world. 

The  method  of  handling  these  news  reports  possesses  great  interest.  The  full 
news  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is  collected  at  central  points  like  New  York, 
Washington,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Detroit,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
and  from  these  points  condensed  reports  are  made  up  for  transmission  to 
papers  having  less  space  and  less  means  for  making  public  the  news.  In  this 
way  the  wants  of  each  class  of  papers  are  supplied,  and  the  charges  are  made 
to  correspond  with  the  ability  of  each  to  pay.  The  service  is  partly  transmitted 
over  wires  leased  from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  operated 
by  men  selected  by  the  Associated  Press,  under  the  direction  of  their  own 
chiefs,  and  partly  by  the  wire  system  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, who  supply  the  operators  for  handling  such  service.  The  wire  between 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  is  operated  as  a  quad- 
ruplex ;  the  other  wires,  extending  to  the  East  and  West,  are  operated  as  single 
circuit.  The  average  amount  of  report  thus  handled  each  day  is  about  thirty- 
three  thousand  words. 

Recently  the  typewriter  has  been  introduced  with  good  effect  in  the  receiving 
of  reports.  The  operator  takes  directly  from  the  sounder,  and  is  able  to  write 
from  forty  to  fifty  words  per  minute.  When  the  Morse  abbreviations  are  some- 
what extended,  the  capacity  of  the  typewriter  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  words 
per  minute.  This  is  a  very  great  improvement  over  the  old  method  of  writing 
with  a  stylus  and  carbon  paper,  which,  owing  to  the  number  of  copies  required 
to  be  taken,  exhausted  an  operator  in  a  few  hours.     Fifteen  manifold  copies  are 
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taken  with  ease  by  the  typewriting  instrument  now,  and  these  may  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely  by  duplicating  the  typewriters. 

As  a  further  possible  improvement,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  mechanical  in- 
genuity of  the  times,  it  is  predicted  that  in  a  short  time  news  reports  may  be 
received  by  wire  and  direcdy  set  up  and  cast  into  type,  on  the  wonderful 
machine  invented  by  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  and  neatly  printed  slips  or  pages 
directly  supplied  to  the  newspapers  in  place  of  the  manifold  copies,  or  the  types 
themselves  may  be  supplied  to  the  papers  for  use  on  their  forms. 

From  the  central  office  in  New  York,  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  Western 
Union  Building,  all  this  vast  machinery  is  directed,  and  with  which  the  corres- 
pondents and  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  in  constant  telegraphic  com- 
munication. It  is,  in  effect,  as  if  all  were  assembled  in  one  large  hall  to  receive 
the  orders  of  the  directing  chief.  The  news  supplied  by  all  these  correspond- 
ents or  agents  is  sent  to  central  points,  such  as  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, New  York,  Boston,  Toronto  or  London,  and  from  these  points  directly 
distributed  to  the  papers  of  their  respective  districts,  or  collected  by  the  chief 
cities,  constituting,  when  collected,  a  complete  report.  The  despatches  are  sent 
out  over  the  leased  wires  during  the  entire  twenty-four  hours,  as  rapidly  as 
received ;  thus,  afternoon  papers  begin  to  be  supplied  directly  after  the  morning 
papers  are  delivered  to  the  public,  and  the  morning  papers  to  receive  reports 
directly  the  afternoon  papers  have  been  made  public. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  small  places  where  news  of  a  general  character 
originates  but  seldom.  The  correspondents  at  such  points,  who  are  generally 
connected  with  some  country  paper,  send  in  to  the  central  office,  described  as 
above,  and  in  this  way  every  section  of  the  country  is  covered. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  who  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  rendering 
the  Associated  Press  the  powerful  agency  it  is  to-day,  belongs  to  Ohio.  He  is, 
however,  a  native  of  Columbia  County,  New  York,  where  he  was  born 
December  ist,  1833.  He  comes  of  genuine  Yankee  stock,  and  more  remotely 
of  Scotch-Dutch  ancestry.  His  forefathers,  on  both  sides,  emigrated  from 
Europe,  and  settled  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  prior  to  1690. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Smith's  parents  moved  to  Ohio,  and  he  thus  became  identified 
with  that  State.  While  he  had  the  best  educational  advantages  afforded  by  the 
West,  yet  the  mental  discipline  acquired  in  the  schools  was  chiefly  valuable  in 
giving  intelligent  direction  to  his  passion  for  reading.  His  parents  had  intended 
him  for  the  law,  but  his  tendencies  were  towards  journalism,  and  these  decided 
his  future  work.     While  still  a  mere  boy  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  public 
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topics  for  the  newspaper  press,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  favorable 
comment.  He  had  hardly  finished  his  academic  course  when  a  flattering  offer 
was  made  him  to  become  assistant  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  ])ublished  at 
Cincinnati,  which  he  at  once  accepted.  Soon  after  this  he  became  editor  of 
The  Literary  Re%neu>,  a  monthly  Cincinnati  periodical  to  which  many  of  the 
early  papers  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  were  contributed. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  found  Mr.  Smith  occupying  a  responsible  posi- 
tion on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  He  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion until  the  election  of  John  Brough  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  in  1863,  who 
appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  This  post  he  was 
not  allowed  to  hold  long.  The  Union  party  placed  him  the  following  year  as 
candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  elected  him  by  a  majority  of  nearly  60,000. 
He  filled  the  office  with  such  entire  satisfaction  that  he  was  again  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority. 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  serve  out  his  second  term,  however,  but  resigned  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  a  new  journalistic  enterprise  at  Cincinnati.  The  unremitting 
activity  of  the  preceding  few  years  had,  however,  seriously  affected  his  health, 
and  he  was  soon  obliged  to  seek  recuperation  in  absolute  rest. 

In  November,  1869,  having  recovered  his  health,  he  was  made  General 
Manager  of  the  Western  Associated  Press,  xNith  headquarters  at  Chicago.  He 
at  once  took  charge,  and  rapidly  revolutionized  and  reformed  its  methods.  A 
heavy  debt  had  accumulated  over  it ;  but,  by  strict  economy,  and  sagacity  in 
widening  its  field,  the  burden  was  soon  rolled  off,  and  began  to  show  a  balance 
on  the  other  side.  At  the  same  time  the  scope  of  the  service  was  greatly 
widened  and  life  and  freshness  infused  into  the  press  reports. 

These  evidences  of  Mr.  Smith's  administrative  ability  were  recognized  when, 
in  1 883,  a  union  was  effected  between  the  New  York  and  the  Western  Associated 
Press,  when  he  was,  with  much  unanimity,  made  General  Manager  of  the  com- 
bined associations,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  He  was  thus  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  news  service  for  the  whole  American  continent,  and 
became  the  guiding  and  controlling  power  in  the  greatest  news  organization  on 
the  globe.     He  is  proud  of  his  achievement,  and  has  a  right  to  be. 

Mr.  Smith,  while  a  resident  of  Ohio,  was  a  very  active  factor  in  politics,  and 
had  great  influence  in  shaping  party  movements  in  that  wide  awake  State. 
President  Hayes  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  recognized  his  great  political 
sagacity  and  tact,  and  gave  him  unreserved  friendship.  When  Mr.  Hayes 
became  President,  after  tendering  Mr.  Smith  several  flattering  appointments, 
he  prevailed   upon    him  to  accept   the  Collectorship  of   the  Port  of  Chicago, 
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as  this  did  not  involve  the  surrender  of  his  other  work.  Mr.  Smith  entered 
heartily  into  the  President's  views  on  Civil  Service,  and  administered  his  office 
upon  strictly  business  principles.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Garfield,  Mr.  Smith 
retired  from  the  CoUectorship  with  the  confidence  of  the  public,  the  high  regard 
of  his  subordinates,  and  the  warm  commendation  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Smith's  capacity  for  work  is  something  unusual.  All  through  his  busy 
public  career  he  has  led  the  double  life  of  a  laborer  and  a  student,  and  faithfully 
kept  up  his  reading  in  general  literature.  He  shows  wide  knowledge  and  critical 
appreciation  of  the  best  productions  of  human  thought.  He  has  devoted 
especial  attention,  however,  to  the  history  of  American  politics  and  institutions, 
and  has  made  a  large  collection  of  original  documents  of  great  historical  value, 
which  he  proposes  some  day  to  embody  in  a  history  of  American  politics.  In 
the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory  he  is  particularly  well 
versed,  and  has  in  contemplation  a  treatise  thereon. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  press.  He  has 
written  leading  articles  for  two  prominent  dailies,  and  has  prepared  for  a  liter- 
ary monthly  a  number  of  critical  reviews  of  historical  and  biographical  works. 
In  addition  to  this  he  has  written  a  biographical  sketch  of  Charles  Hammond, 
which  he  hopes  sometime  to  expand  into  a  volume.  His  crowning  literary 
achievement  is  his  edition  of  the  "  St.  Clair  Papers,"  a  work,  in  two  royal  octavo 
volumes,  which  has  been  recognized  by  the  best  critical  authorities  as  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  of  the  present  generation  to  the  early  history  of 
the  republic.  For  Mr.  Smith's  patriotic  labor  in  the  preparation  of  this  work 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio  unanimously  voted  him  a  resolution  of  thanks. 


The  United  Press. 
As  it  is  not  in  average  human  nature  to  allow  any  really  successful  enterprise 
to  remain  without  a  competitor,  so,  in  1872,  several  magnates  of  the  press 
organized  the  American  Press  Association.  The  chiefs  of  this  rival  to 
the  New  York  Associated  Press  were  Francis  Wells,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  J.  H.  Lambert,  now  of  the  Philadelphia  Times  ;  John  Russell  Young, 
late  Minister  to  China;  Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  now  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald ;  and 
Thomas  Kinsella,  late  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  It  was  under  the  manage- 
ment successively  of  Mr.  John  Hasson,  Mr.  William  Roche  and  Mr.  William  B. 
Somerville,  now  Press  Superintendent  for  the  Western  Union  Company.  A  few 
years  afterward  it  was  merged  into  the  National  Associated  Press,  of  which 
Mr.  James  H.  Goodsell  was  President,  and  of  which,  for  some  years,  Mr.  Somer- 
ville was  General  Manager.     On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Somerville,  Mr.  Goodsell 
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assumed  the  management,  until  1882,  when  the  United  Press  was  organized, 
and  succeeded,  by  purchase,  to  the  business  formerly  belonging  to  the  National 
Associated  Press. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Somerville  is  worthy  of  a  more  detailed  record 
than  can  be  given  here.  There  were  serious  obstacles  to  any  uniform  success 
during  the  period  of  his  management.  He  had  to  make  his  arrangements 
largely,  and  almost  wholly,  through  what  were  generally  spoken  of  as  opposition 
telegraph  companies,  the  status  of  which  was  uncertain  and  changeable,  and 
on  account  of  which  no  definite  and  lengthened  contracts  could  be  reliably 
made,  so  that  all  arrangements  entered  into  being  of  a  more  or  less  temporary 
character,  were,  of  course,  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  watchfulness  to 
the  manager.  The  comparatively  limited  area  of  the  connections  of  the  oppo- 
sition lines  was  also  a  source  of  perplexity.  It  rendered  necessary  the  use  of 
several  company's  wires  to  reach  desired  fields  of  communication.  Yet  by  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  business,  the  outgrowth  of  long  newspaper  service, 
and  himself  being  also  a  practical  and  skilled  telegrapher,  Mr.  Somerville  per- 
formed with  patience,  skill  and  success,  during  a  lengthened  period,  a  very 
laborious  and  difficult  service  to  the  press.  When  Mr.  Somerville  assumed 
the  active  management  of  the  American  Press  Association,  it  had  already 
spent  all  its  capital  and  was  largely  in  debt.  Nothing  kept  it  together  but  the  influ- 
ence of  its  worthy  President,  Francis  Wells,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who 
devoted  much  of  his  time,  and  traveled  at  his  own  expense,  to  make  it  a  success. 
Mr.  Somerville  was  only  induced  to  undertake  the  task  of  resuscitation  by  the 
promise  of  Mr.  Wells'  support,  and  to  whom  he  laid  out  his  plans.  These  were 
at  once  approved.  In  a  year  the  debt  was  removed.  By  liberal  arrangements 
effected  with  the  telegraph  companies,  by  which  they  were  made  collectors  and 
partners  in  the  assessments  made,  the  Association  became  profitable  and  pros- 
perous, until  parties  bought  out  the  control  and  changed  its  methods  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  leading  members  of  the  Association  withdrew  and  formed 
the  National  Associated  Press,  already  referred  to. 

To  Mr.  Somerville  this  long  and  difficult  service  was  of  immense  value,  and 
educated  him  by  thoroughly  practical  processes  for  his  present  important  trust. 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  organization  from  which  it  came  into  being, 
the  United  Press,  under  the  joint  management  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  F.  X. 
Schoonmaker,  soon  began  to  make  rapid  headway.  In  December,  a  system  of 
leased  wires  was  secured  from  the  Mutual  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  a  term 
of  years,  but  after  the  Western  Union  Company  had  absorbed  its  rival,  the  con- 
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tract  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  the  business  of  the  Association  was  transferred  to 
wires  leased  from  various  opposition  companies.  Meantime,  Mr.  Walter  P. 
Phillips,  for  many  years  associated  with  the  late  Mr.  Simonton  in  the  management 
of  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  was  chosen  as  business  manager,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  after  having  served  the  Association  for  a  few  months  as 
manager  of  its  Washington  Bureau.  On  October  ist,  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  who 
had  up  to  that  time  been  the  General    Manager  of   the  United    Press,  resigned 
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his  position  to  accept  the  more  congenial  one  of  American  Manager  of  the 
Cable  News  Company,  and  Mr.  Phillips  was  appointed  General  Manager  in 
Mr.  Schoonmaker's  place. 

With  the  possession  of  leased  wires,  uninterfered  with  by  commercial  business, 
and  by  the  use  of  simple  repeating  machinery  at  points  of  divergence,  or  at  the 
end  of  500  mile  circuits,  it  is  easy  to  drop  news  matter  over  the  entire  country 
by  a  single  manipulation.     This  was  done  by  Prof.  Morse  on   the  evening  when 
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he  manipulated  his  own  name  to  the  offices  of  the  country  from  a  key  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  at  the  time  of  the  great  operator's  reception  the  year  before 
his  death.  Mr.  Phillips,  being  an  old  telegrapher,  and  to  whom  Prof.  Morse 
presented  a  gold  pencil  case  in  testimony  of  his  skill  in  receiving  messages  by 
sound,  has  also  utilized  the  arms  of  the  sounders  of  his  telegraph  machinery  to 
write  into  connecting  circuits.  It  is  the  surest  of  all  repeaters.  As  the 
incoming  report  is  received  by  the  sounder,  the  adjustment  necessary  to  receive 
necessarily  adjusts  for  the  circuit  beyond.  It  was  the  first  method  employed, 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  the  best.  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Phillips  has  de- 
vised a  complete  system  of  punctuation,  by  which  every  sign  known  to  the  typo- 
graphic art  can  be  readily  transmitted,  so  that  matter  can  be  delivered  from 
the  telegraph  in  more  perfect  condition  than  from  many  an  editor's  desk. 

The  United  Press  has  estabhshed  relations  with  the  Central  News  Associa- 
tion of  London  for  the  provision  of  foreign  news.  From  its  central  office  in 
New  York  three  wires  drop  reports  simultaneously  to  seventy  towns  and  cities. 
This  aids  to  give  metropolitan  dignity  to  every  place  it  reaches.  It  destroys 
the  meaning  of  distance.  When  the  finger  of  an  operator  in  London,  touching 
gently  the  simple  key  before  him,  sends  out  the  unseen  flash  that  is  first  visible 
and  audible  in  New  York,  and  another  finger  as  quietly  and  surely  voices  its 
message  throughout  the  wide  realm  of  American  civilization,  one  instinctively 
recalls  the  prophetic  words,  becoming  more  impressive  year  by  year,  "  There 
shall  be  no  more  sea." 

The  outlay  of  the  "  United  Press  "  is  about  $250,000  per  year,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  assessments  carefully  rated  according  to  the  capacity  to  pay.  The 
average  number  of  words  transmitted  during  each  twenty-four  hours  is  17,500. 


Walter  P.  Phillips,  manager  of  the  United  Press,  was  born  in  Grafton, 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  June  14,  1846,  and  entered  telegraphic  lif&  as  messenger 
for  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  i,  1861.  In  the 
year  following  he  became  an  expert  operator,  had  great  facility  with  the  pen, 
and  in  a  severe  test  of  speed  in  receiving  messages  by  sound,  was  declared 
victor,  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  Prof.  Morse,  who  at  once  sent  him  a  pleasant 
souvenir. 

In  1867  Mr.  Phillips,  having  imbibed  a  taste  for  journalism,  began  to  devote 
his  nights  to  reporting  for  the  Providence  /our/m/,  and  in  1868  became  first 
local  editor  and  afterwards  managing  editor  of  the  Providence  Herald.  In  1871, 
desirous  of  a  larger  sphere,  he  came  to  New  York,  became  reporter  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  not  long  afterwards  became  connected  with  the  office 
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of  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  under  Mr.  Simonton.  Mr.  Phillips  exhibited 
in  this  new  post  so  much  aptitude  for  the  service  that  he  became  Manager  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Washington  during  the  Hayes  administration,  returning  to 
New  York  at  its  close.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  United  Press  Mr. 
Phillips  was  made  general  manager,  and  has  secured  the  reputation  of  an  able 
and  skillful  director  of  its  large,  peculiar  and  important  service. 

Mr.  Phillips,  like  many  men  connected  with  journalism,  has  given  consider- 
able attention  to  general  literature.  He  wields  an  easy  and  graphic  pen,  and  has 
chosen  for  some  of  his  effective  literary  brochures,  the  telegraph  and  telegraph 
men,  hitting  off  with  a  kind  but  incisive  picturesqueness  their  dominant  traits. 
On  this  power  of  portraiture,  which  is  not  an  ordinary  gift,  Mr.  Phillips  has 
received  the  congratulations  of  several  literateurs  well  known  to  fame.  In  the 
more  ambitious  field  of  poetry  also  he  sometimes  forgets  the  noises  of  New 
York,  and  talks  in  parnassian  bee  lore  of  forest  trees  and  lady  slippers,  inter- 
spersed with  an  occasional  gentle  dithyrambic. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Press,  and  is  lucid,  methodical, 
crisp  and  thoughtful.  Quite  recently  he  has  become  associate  editor  of  the 
EIectricia7i,  of  which  Frank  L.  Pope  is  the  able  and  well  known  editor.  He 
is  in  the  very  flower  of  life,  and  has  a  large  and  active  future  before  him. 


One  feature  of  the  press  service  shows  how  accessible  the  general  news  of 
the  whole  country  has  become  to  even  small  towns  in  distant  locahties.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  New  York  parties 
to  provide  New  Orleans  with  news,  the  wire  used  in  transmitting  it  passes 
through  twenty-four  towns,  where  papers  are  published,  but  which  cannot 
afford  to  get  news  direct.  These  are  allowed  to  "chip  in  "  and  take  the  passing 
report  at  a  charge  of  one-eighth  of  one  cent,  per  word.  If  there  be  two  papers 
at  one  of  these  points,  no  additional  charge  is  made,  so  that  the  cost  is  divided 
and  the  expense  becomes  trifling.  It  is  by  such  means  that  hundreds  of  country 
papers  become  largely  metropolitan  in  character,  and  that  distant  places  lose 
their  isolation. 

Perhaps  the  finest  service  ever  performed  by  the  telegraph  companies  for  the 
Press  of  the  country  was  done  at  Washington  during  the  inauguration  week  of 
President  Cleveland,  during  which  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  sent 
600,080  words,  nearly  200,000  of  which  were  sent  March  4th,  in  addition  to  over 
2,000  local  messages  on  the  same  day.  So  admirable  was  the  service  that  the 
entire  newspap^^^r  corps  at  Washington  joined  in  a  handsome  acknowledgment 
thereof   to    Manager  M.  Marean,  and    to    Night    Manager  Young. 
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CHAPTER    LVH. 

American  District  Telegraph  Company. 

IN  all  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States,  that  last  but  not  the  least  of  the 
contrivances  to  meet  the  peculiar  necessities  of  large  populations,  the  district 
messenger,  is  now  everywhere  to  be  found.  He  answers  every  call  and  is  ready 
for  every  service.  And  now  that  any  citizen  can,  without  rent,  be  connected  by 
telegraph  with  the  District  Messenger  office,  where  nimble  feet  are  always  ready 
to  wait  upon  him,  the  service  has  become  one  of  the  necessities,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  great  conveniences  of  city  life,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  products  of 
the  growth  of  American  civilization. 

The  American  District  Telegraph  Company  was  organized  in  New  York  in 
1872.  Elisha  W.  Andrews,  President;  A.  B.  Cornell,  Vice-President;  Thomas 
M.  Foote,  Second  V.-P. ;  A.  M.  Greenleaf,  Treasurer;  Clark  B.  Hotchkiss,  Sec. 
and  Treasurer;  H.  W.  Pope,  Superintendent.  Capital  $200,000.  Its  progress 
at  first  was  slow.  Its  first  office  was  opened  at  905  Broadway,  with  four  sub- 
scribers. In  two  years,  however,  it  had  2,000  subscribers,  and  several  ofifices 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Each  subscriber  had  an  instrument  connected 
telegraphically  with  a  call  bell,  for  which  subscribers  were  charged  $2.50  per 
month.  In  1878  the  Company  had  4,500  subscribers,  600  skilled  messengers, 
21  ofifices  and  41  managers.  In  addition  to  the  regular  messenger  calls,  the 
Company  delivered,  on  an  average,  3,000  Western  Union  telegrams,  and  col- 
lected from  subscribers  about  800  telegrams  daily.  The  business  of  that  year 
aggregated  $204,095. 

As  years  went  past,  the  business  rapidly  increased.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1885,  there  were  11,897  boxes  in  operation,  52  ofifices,  70  managers,  903 
messengers,  and  showed  a  business  of  1,205,959  messenger  calls,  2,296,140 
telegrams  delivered,  and  873,149  telegrams  collected.  It  had  in  fact  become 
the  delivery  department  of  the  W.  Union  Company,  under  a  rigorous  contract 
for  faithful  service.  The  total  messenger  earnings  of  the  year  aggregated 
$431,987.     The  system  of  renting  call  boxes  had  been  abandoned. 
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Of  course  the  delivery  and  collection  of  telegrams  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  service,  but  it  is  only  one  of  many.  The  offices  are  open  day  and  night. 
The  burglar  alarm,  the  night  watch,  special  patrol  service,  police,  fire,  carriage, 
and  a  host  of  others  which  cannot  easily  be  enumerated,  are  within  its  line  of 
service.  A  circular  department  has  been  organized,  which  can  distribute 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  circulars  in  a  single  day.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  fact  that  outside  of  all  specially  telegraphic  service,  6,000  calls  are 
answered  daily,  shows  how  the  system  is  identified  with  the  public  interests. 

The  active  head  of  this,  in  many  respects  wonderful  system,  in  New  York,  is 
Mr.  G.  V.  B.  Frost,  Superintendent,  who  has,  by  great  energy  and  intelligent 
devotion,  greatly  added  to  its  efficiency  and  value.     On   an   almost  wholly  free 

rental  system  it  has  been  so 
enlarged  as  to  earn  a  fair 
revenue  from  its  ordinary 
sources,  and  has  been  brought 
out  of  a  condition  of  debt  into 
which  it  had  been  allowed  to 
fall,  to  one  of  substantial 
soHdity  and  compensative 
value.  Mr.  Frost  was  born  in 
Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  June  25, 
1853,  and  commenced  tele- 
graph life  as  operator  for  the 
W.Union  Telegraph  Company, 
at  Middlefield,  Mass..  Feb.  21, 
1869,  where,  and  at  Coxsackie 
and  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  he  served 
as  manager  until  1872,  when 
he  became  connected  with  the  central  operating  room  of  the  Company,  at  145 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  In  1873  he  entered  the  service  of  the  American  District 
Company  as  office  manager,  and  in  the  following  Summer  was  appointed 
general  Inspector.  With  the  exception  of  six  months  spent  in  building  up  a 
similar  system  in  Boston,  he  continued  with  the  Company  until  December,  1880, 
when,  as  General  Superintendent,  he  organized,  with  several  associates,  the 
Mutual  District  Messenger  Company  of  New  York,  on  a  free  rental 
basis,  which  made  the  system  very  popular,  and  increased  its  use  so  rapidly 
that  in  three  years  the  Company  had  10,000  call  boxes  in  operation,  and 
employed  400  messengers.     In  Februarys  1884,  he  accepted  his  present  position, 
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which  he  fills  with  very  great  credit  to  himself  and  with  advantage  to  the 
Company. 

Mr.  Frost  has  for  aids  several  experienced  and  faithful  men.  J.  Riley,  D. 
Skelton  and  G.  F.  Smith  are  Inspectors  of  Divisions.  W.  F.  Sanford  is  Manager 
of  the  Messenger  Department,  G.  A.  Kerr,  Manager  Circular  Department,  and 
Charles  H.  Porter  Manager  Canvassing  Bureau,  L.  C.  Hunt,  Stenographer. 

The  management  of  the  messengers  requires  great  tact,  patience  and  vigor. 
To  belong  to  the  army  of  blue  uniforms  and  wear  the  letters  "  A.  D.  T."  on 
his  cap,  a  boy  must  have  a  certificate  of  good  character,  and  must  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  old.  He  is  also  obliged  to  pass  through  a  course  of  discipline 
and  instruction  lasting  several  weeks.  He  is  warned  against  all  known  tricks 
of  confidence  men  and  sharpers,  thoroughly  drilled  upon  the  routes  and  streets 
and  railroads  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  taught  how  to  behave  himself. 

From  the  school  he  is  sent  to  a  branch  office,  and  there  for  a  week  he  is 
taught  the  customs  and  discipline  of  the  office  and  goes  about  the  city  with  the 
"  regulars,"  learning  their  ways.     Then  he  is  ready  for  active  duty. 

In  every  office  a  record  is  kept  of  each  messenger.  His  way  of  performing 
work,  his  actions  generally,  the  time  he  makes  while  on  duty  and  complaints 
against  him,  if  any,  are  all  noted  down.  When  on  a  regular  message  service  he 
is  allowed  twice  the  number  of  minutes  that  his  tariff  amounts  to  in  cents,  that 
is,  if  the  tariff  is  20  cents,  he  is  allowed  forty  minutes.  If  he  takes  longer  time 
and  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  it,  this  goes  against  him  on  the  record, 
and  several  such  entries  result  in  dismissal.  But  if  he  is  prompt  in  his  work 
and  shows  a  desire  to  do  his  best,  his  name  is  entered  for  promotion. 

To  become  a  sergeant  is  the  one  great  incentive  to  the  messengers,  for  the 
sergeant  wears  "sergeant  stripes"  on  his  coat  sleeves,  and  has  fourteen 
buttons  on  his  coat.  The  "  regular "  has  eight  buttons  on  his  coat  and  no 
stripes. 

Ten  hours  is  the  working  time.  The  pay  of  the  boys  is  $4  per  week ;  after 
the  first  five  months,  $5  ;  after  the  first  year,  $6;  sergeants,  $5.50  and  $6.50. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  their  life  is  the  large  amounts  of  money 
frequently  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  its  uniform  safe  delivery.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wall  street. 

The  day  before  last  Christmas  1,200  boys  were  on  duty,  and  delivered  upward 
of  thirty  thousand  packages,  and  not  a  single  present  went  astray.  Nor  are  the 
trips  of  the  boys  confined  to  the  city.  They  are  sent  to  Albany,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

Supt.  Frost  says  :  "  We  are  proud  of  our  boys  and  their  record,  and  not  only 
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that,  but  we  point  with  pride  to  the  important  positions  they  hold  to-day  in 
other  walks  of  life.  The  training  they  get  in  the  service  sharpens  them  and 
brings  into  play  all  their  faculties,  and  it  prepares  them  peculiarly  and  especially 
to  fill  positions  of  value  and  trust." 

The  signal  apparatus  is  simple  and  effective.  The  boxes  placed  in  residences 
are  automatic,  and  require  only  the  movement  of  a  small  handle,  which  respect- 
ively indicates,  one  turn  "messenger,"  two  "fire,"  three  "police,"  four  "  physi- 
cian," and  more  for  other  wants.     A  small  bell  acknowledges  the  call. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Company  are  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  President ; 
Charles  A.  Tinker,  Vice-President ;  C.  S.  Shivler,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
G.  V.  B.  Frost,  Superintendent.     Capital,  $3,000,000. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Shivler,  Secretary  of  the  Company,  is  a  gentlemen  of  ver)^  estim- 
able character,  who  entered  the  service  of  the  telegraph  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  has  greatly  honored  it.  He  became  operator  at  Newark,  Del.,  in 
i860,  on  the  line  of  the  Phila.,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  and  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  People's  line  in  Baltimore,  in  1863.  After  various 
useful  appointments  he  entered  the  cable  sen^ice  of  the  W.  Union  Company  in 
1869,  and  the  office  of  Gen.  Eckert  in  1872.  Mr.  Shivler  was  appointed  City 
Manager  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Co.  in  1875,  and  in  1879  became  Metro- 
politan Superintendent  of  the  American  Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  1882 
Mr.  Shivler  was  appointed  to  his  present  position,  which  he  fills  with  con- 
scientiousness and  unobtrusive  fidelity.  Few  men  have  more  honored  their 
calling.     Miss  Belle  Reed,  an  accomplished  lady,  is  chief  clerk. 


The  Manhattan  District  Telegraph  Co.,  W.  H.  Woolverton,  Pres., 
H.  W.  Pope,  V.-P.  and  Gen.  Manager,  was  organized  in  1883,  on  the  basis  of 
free  rentals  for  calls,  and  became  at  once  popular.  It  passed  into  the  control 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  in  1884;  has  24  offices,  6,000  boxes  in 
circuit,  and  350  messengers.  D.  H.  Bates,  President;  E.  A.  Leslie,  V.-Pres. ; 
W.  E.  Huntington,  Supt.  Its  methods  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the 
American  District  Company,  but  no  report  has  been  made  of  its  business. 


The  Mutual  District  Messenger  Co.  (Limited)  commenced  business 
Januar)-,  1881— Thomas  M.  Foote,  Pres.;  C.  B.  Hotchkiss,  V.-Pres.;  W.  W. 
Rider,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Manager;  F.  V.  D.  Skillman,  Supt.  It  has  10,000  call 
boxes  connected  in  the  most  populous  part  of  New  York,  13  district  offices  and 
500  messengers. 
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CHAPTER    LVHI. 

TELEGRAPH  BUILDERS. 

W,    H.    FAIRBANK. 

THE  building  of  the  first  telegraph  lines  with  their  slender  poles  and  light 
wires  required  very  ordinary  ability,  and  very  little  else  found  employ- 
ment. From  1845  to  1855  most  of  them  were  built  by  contractors,  whose  gifts 
were  used  to  see  how  cheap  a  product  would  fill  the  agreement.  All  through 
the  country  what  were  termed  "grape  vine"  lines,  cast  their  thin  shadows  along 
the  highways,  borne  on  poles  carried  to  their  places  by  farmers'  sons  at  ten  cents 
a  piece,  or  cut  out  of  neighboring  forests  without  the  ceremony  of  a  payment. 
As  the  necessity  of  multiplying  the  wires,  however,  began  to  appear,  better 
and  stronger  structures  followed.  It  was  not,  however,  until  large  capital 
began  to  seek  telegraphic  investment,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  opposition, 
that  able,  energetic  men  presented  themselves  to  cover  rapidly,  by  permanent 
and  reliable  structures,  the  area  of  commercial  business.  Boston  to  Washington, 
New  York  to  Chicago,  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  and  New 
Orleans  were  favored  routes. 

W.  H.  Fairbank,  of  Warren,  Massachussetts,  a  short,  wiry,  mild  spoken 
man,  from  his  boyhood  up  has  made  building  of  lines  his  business  and 
ambition.  His  father  planted  the  first  telegraph  pole  in  New  England.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  where  the  son  has  not  planted  his.  With  a  curious,  quiet  native 
force,  power  of  order,  ability  to  handle  masses  of  men,  he  has  made  his  work 
known  in  almost  every  State.  A  narrative  of  his  work  explains  much  of  the 
excitement  which  was  for  some  time  so  notable  in  telegraphic  contests.  He 
had  the  tact  and  intelligence  by  which  the  rights  of  way  were  secured,  by 
which  formidable  obstructions  were  overcome,  the  steady,  dogged  sleepless 
fight  that  finally  wins,  which  enabled  him  to  take  a  contract  for  a  thousand 
miles  of  line  of  a  dozen  wires,  and  hand  it  over  with  all  the  guaranteed  rights  of 
way,  legislation,  and  municipal  grants  attached — a  clean  and  unencumbered 
plant  into  the  company's  hands.     A  man  who  left  no  dirt  or  debts  behind  him. 

W.  H.  Fairbank  was  born  in  Warren,  Mass.,  in  1837.  Leaving  school  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  joined  his  father,  supplying  railroads  with  railroad  ties, 
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and  in  1856  he  took  the  contract  to  furnish  chestnut  poles  for  the  American 
Telegraph  Company,  delivering  to  Supts.  Lovett  and  Eddy  over  nine  thousand 
poles  in  forty-five  days,  five  days  ahead  of  his  contract  time. 

His  next  telegraph  work  w^as  for  the  Independent  Telegraph  Company, 
organi7ed  by  F.  O.  J.  Smith  and  Col,  J.  J.  Speed.  He  furnished,  by  contract, 
the  poles  from  Boston  to  New  York,  via  Providence  and  Hartford. 

In  1864,  with  A,  G.  Baldwin,  as  partner,  he  took  the  contracts  to  build  "  Insu- 
lated Lines  Telegraph"  from  New  York  to  Washington,  and  throughout  the  West. 
After  building  a  first  class  line  to  Washington,  the  Western  contract  was  annulled, 
when  James  L.  Shaw  and  Edward  Middleton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Baldwin  & 
Fairbank  organized  the  Monongahela  Valley  Telegraph  Company,  in  March, 
1865,  and  built  the  Hne  from  Brownsville,  Pa.,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  On  reaching 
Pittsburgh,  in  1866,  they  organized  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, with  George  H.  Thurston,  as  President,  and  Edward  J.  Allen,  Secretary. 
W.  H.  Fairbank  &  Co.  took  the  contract  to  build  all  the  lines  of  this  company, 
to  establish  all  offices  and  furnish  the  same,  thus  delivering  a  complete  working 
plant  to  the  stockholders.  They  built  two  lines  to  the  East,  over  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  one  on  the  national  road  to  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
the  other  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Philadelphia.  They  also  extended 
the  lines  South  and  West,  to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Fairbank  again  entered  the  telegraph  field  in  1876,  when  Messrs.  Jay 
Gould,  Gen.  Eckert,  D.  H.  Bates  and  others  commenced  the  extension  of  the 
lines  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.  He  was  employed  under  Gen'l 
Supt.  Dennis  Doren  to  locate  the  lines  and  buy  the  poles,  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
to  New  Orleans.  C.  W.  Gulick  and  A.  J.  Baldwin  acted  as  superintendents  of 
construction.  This  line,  of  963  miles,  was  completed  in  93  days,  the  fastest 
construction  work  which  had  ever  been  done. 

In  1877,  the  Continental  Telegraph  Co.  was  organized.  E.  Middleton  &  Co. 
took  the  contract  to  build  the  lines  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Fairbank 
having  full  charge  of  all  construction  and  disbursements.  This  was  one  of  the 
best  constructed  lines  in  the  country  up  to  that  time. 

When  the  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  organized,  Fairbank 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  field,  under  Dennis  Doren,  Gen'l  Supt.  of  Construction, 
and  at  one  time  was  running  successfully  twenty-one  different  gangs  of  men, 
and  built  thousands  of  miles  of  first  class  lines.  He  also  built  sixty  miles  of 
what  is  known  as  Gen.  Eckert's  line,  Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia,  considered  the 
best  ninety  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  the  world.  When  the  work  was  completed, 
Fairbank  received  a  valuable  souvenir  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services. 
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On  the  consolidation  of  the  Companies,  in  1881,  Fairbank  became  Supt.  of 
Construction  for  the  Mutual  Union  Telegraph  Co.  After  building  some  two 
thousand  miles  he  was  appointed  Gen'l  Supt.  of  Repairs  and  Construction, 
under  Gen'l  Supt.  A.  S.  Brown. 

In  July,  1 881,  Fairbank  resigned  his  position  to  take  charge  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  lines,  and  built  for  that  company  a  very  superior  structure,  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  from  Buffalo  to  Pittsburgh,  through  the 
Oil  Regions,  and  from  New  York  to  Washington. 

After  completing  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company's  lines,  Mr.  Fairbank  was 
appointed  by  the  United  Telegraph  lines  Gen'l  Supt.  of  Construction  and 
Repairs.  This  was  of  short  duration,  and  by  mutual  agreement  he  went  South 
in  August,  1884,  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Telegraph  Co.  While  there,  he 
built  a  line  from  Cairo  to  Dallas,  Texas,  some  700  miles,  completing  the  work 
in  about  four  months. 

In  June,  1885,  he  was  engaged  by  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company,  as  Gen'l  Supt.  of  Construction,  to  build  long  distance  telephone  lines, 
using  45  foot  poles  and  twenty-five  copper  wires. 

During  the  construction  of  all  these  lines,  Mr.  Fairbank  has  always  been 
successful  in  handling  difficult  rights  of  way  and  in  leaving  a  good  reputation 
for  himself  and  foremen,  as  to  good  work,  prompt  payment  of  bills,  good  will 
among  property  owners  and  telegraph  companies. 

He  was  never  questioned  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  disbursements,  and 
attributes  his  success  partly  to  his  rigid  determination  to  employ  no  one  as 
foreman  or  cashier  who  was  addicted  to  intemperance.  In  the  many  changes 
from  one  company  to  another,  he  left  only  friends  behind  him. 

This  record  of  Mr.  Fairbank  is  given  the  more  readily  because  the  early  con- 
struction of  telegraph  lines  was  not  a  little  sullied  by  the  ease  with  which  credit 
was  obtained  and  taken  advantage  of.  It  needed  this  rigorous  system  of  cash 
payments  to  rub  out  a  very  marked  stain  upon  it.  It  seems  very  curious 
now,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  putting  up  of  the  early  wires  so  impressed  people 
in  the  country  villages  that  there  was  a  kind  of  sacredness  about  a  man  with 
a  bit  of  wire  in  his  hand  or  irons  on  his  feet.  But  that  did  not  last  long.  After 
a  while  a  chicken's  neck  remained  unwrung  until  the  landlady  heard  the  jingle 
of  cash.  In  time,  thanks  to  Fairbanks  and  others,  telegraph  men  came  to  be 
regarded  as  wholesome.  But  nobody  knows  better  than  Dennis  Doren  how 
much  wit  it  once  took  to  keep  up  the  show,  and  how  anxiously  mails  were 
watched  for  money  letters  to  clean  the  tavern  slate.  It  is  good  to  laugh  over 
now,  but  it  was  serious  business  then. 
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CHAPTER   LIX. 


Telegraphs  in  Cities. 


TH  E  primary  mission  of  the  telegraph,  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  was 
to  give  the  means  of  intercourse  between  communities  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  The  humanizing  influence  it  thus  exerted, 
even  in  anticipation  of  its  accomplishment,  was  marvelous  and  con- 
scious. It  gave  to  races  of  men  in  various  far-separated  climes  a  sense 
of  unity.  In  a  very  remarkable  degree,  not  necessarily  definable,  the 
telegraph  in  this  mission  of  union,  confederated  human  sympathies  and 
elevated  the  conception  of  human  brotherhood.  By  it  the  peoples  of 
the  world  were  made  to  stand  closer  together.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  the  telegraph  found  a  new  field  of  operation.  It  proposed  to 
domesticate  itself  among  the  more  local  and  social  necessities  of  men. 
The  first  suggestion  of  the  local  employment  of  the  telegraph  sprang, 
in  part,  from  the  habit  of  telegraph  superintendents  connecting  their 
homes  with  their  offices.  They  could  thus  be  apprized  of  all  emergen- 
cies requiring  their  counsel,  and  could  give  directions  as  promptly  as  if 
personally  present.  Probably  the  first  private  telegraph  line  for  local 
business  purposes  was  erected  in  1849  for  Col.  R.  M.  Hoe,  the  well- 
known  inventor  of  the  Cylinder  printing  press.  He  was  a  Director  of 
the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  and  of  a  nature  too  practical  to  fail 
to  see  its  possible  advantages  to  himself.  He  had  a  line  constructed 
between  his  office  in  Gold  street  and  his  factory  in  Sheriff  street.  New 
York,  using  the  ordinary  Morse  machinery  for  communication.  Its 
value  was  at  once  evident.  The  master  was  felt  to  be  among  his  men 
although  two  miles  intervened.  And  when  the  press  announced  that 
the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company  had  cour- 
teously connected  Professor  Morse's  beautiful  home  on  the  Hudson 
with  the  State  offices,  enabling  the  venerable  inventor  to  sit  like  a  royal 
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spider  in   the   midst  of  the  webs   of  throbbing  wire,   the    idea  of  its      1 
domestic  employment  became  more  apparent  and  attractive. 

The  first  strong  stimulus  given  to  the  construction  of  local  lines,  and 
which  led  to  their  ultimate  multiplication,  was  given  when  opposition 
companies  commenced  the  struggle  for  public  business.  At  first  a 
single  well-located  office  was  deemed  sufficient.  But  when  Gustavus 
Swan  in  September,  1853,  left  the  New  England  lines  to  open  an  office 
at  the  Astor  House,  New  York,  for  the  collection  of  messages  for  all 
lines,  and  the  Companies  saw  how  large  were  his  receipts,  the  advantage 
of  auxiliary  stations  at  all  the  natural  centers  of  business  became  evi- 
dent. Up  to  1853  there  was  no  telegraph  office  in  New  York,  out  of 
Wall  street,  or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  except  the  office  of  the 
National  Western  Lines  opened  by  James  D.  Reid,  at  181  Broadway,  in 
185 1,  when  for  the  first  time  New  York  and  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati 
were  put  in  direct  telegraphic  connection.  In  April,  1853,  the  New 
York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Company  opened  the  first  auxiliary  office  at 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company  opened  an  office  at  the  Irving  House,  Broadway. 
It  was  sometime,  however,  before  the  companies  took  active  measures 
in  this  direction.  The  volume  of  telegraphic  business  was  not  yet 
large.     Meanwhile  a  new  enterprize  started  into  life. 

In  1854,  Henry  Bentley,  a  youth  aged  20,  born  and  raised  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  armed  with  a  single  silver  half-dollar,  and  a  few  dollars 
in  currency,  started  from  Poughkeepsie  on  a  barge  to  try  his  fortune 
in  New  York.  He  had  early  in  life  exhibited  a  fondness  for  the  goose 
quill,  and  had  some  experience  as  a  writer  for  village  papers.  On  arriving 
in  New  York  he  sought  employment  of  that  kind,  and  soon  became  a 
Bohemian  and  wrote  for  the  Tribime  and  other  daily  and  weekly 
papers.  He  also  acted  as  book-keeper  for  a  coffee  and  spice  store 
whose  business  was  "  limited." 

About  this  time  J.  B.  Richards,  a  skillful  mechanician,  was  at  work 
at  621  Grand  street,  New  York,  perfecting  the  printing  telegraph 
instruments  of  Royal  E.  House.  Here  Bentley  found  his  way  as  an 
apprentice,  using  the  night  for  his  Bohemian  duties.  In  1855  he 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  a  Company  for  the  erection  of  a  Metro- 
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politan  Telegraph  Line  to  communicate  between  points  within  the  city 
by  the  aid  of  modified  House  Printing  instruments.  When  organized 
it  was  named  '''' The  Ncio  York  Citj  and  Suburban  Printing  Telegraph 
Company y  John  Hecker,  Samuel  Milbank,  Dr.  John  Cockroft,  and 
John  B.  Richards  were  the  capitalists.  Thomas  K.  Austin  was  Super- 
intendent. Bentley  was  general  manager,  constructor,  repairer,  battery- 
man  and  cashier,  assisted  by  S.  C.  Hendrickson,  who,  however,  soon 
sought  more  profitable  labor. 

The  central  office  was  in  a  deep  basement  in  Chambers  street,  near 
Broadway.  Three  wires  radiated  therefrom.  The  first  went  to  Chat- 
ham Square,  East  Broadway  to  Pike  Slip.  A  second  went  to  a  base- 
ment opposite  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  A  third  connected  with  the 
Astor  House  and  21  Wall  street.  An  immense  oval  sign  designed  to 
receive  in  the  center  an  illuminated  clock  which  never  appeared,  was 
placed  over  the  subterranean  entrance.  The  tariff  was  ten  cents  for 
ten  words.  The  scheme  was  a  failure.  Messages  were  few  and  far 
between.  Bentley,  however,  having  faith  in  the  enterprise,  leased  the 
lines,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  stockholders  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  he 
made. 

Meanwhile  he  had,  as  a  writer  for  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  man- 
aged, by  great  economy,  to  save  several  hundred  dollars.  J.  B.  Rich- 
ards and  friends  gave  him  one  thousand  more.  With  the  bravery 
inspired  by  an  ample  exchequer,  Bentley  at  once  waited  on  a  number 
of  hotel  proprietors  and  induced  them  to  give  him  free  office  rent,  and 
to  board,  without  charge,  an  operator.  This  done,  he  opened  offices  at 
the  Metropolitan,  New  York,  and  St.  Germain  Hotels,  the  Broadway 
Post-Office  near  Canal,  Broadway,  and  Seventeenth  streets,  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-Sixth  street.  Crystal  Palace,  and  two  other  points 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  Immediately  a  fine  business  sprang  up. 
Bentley 's  purse  was  soon  large  and  full. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  had  attempted  to  connect  Brook- 
lyn by  a  submarine  cable  at  Fulton  Ferry.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
maintenance  of  telegraphic  communication  with  Long  Island  was  diffi- 
cult and  unremunerative,  it  was  abandoned.  The  cable  was,  however, 
subsequently  taken  up  and   relaid  by  Bentley  at  Dunlop's  Ferry  above 
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Blackwell's  Island,  at  the  lower  end  of  Hellgate,  from  which  point  the 
I  wire  was  continued  down  to  Williamsburg  and  Brooklyn,  and  offices 
were  opened  at  both  of  these  places.  Fifteen  offices  in  all  were  thus 
opened.  All  did  a  fair  business  and  returned  good  monthly  balances. 
Prof.  Morse  became  deeply  interested  in  this  work,  and  Bentley  cour- 
teously had  a  wire  led  to  the  Professor's  library  in  his  city  home  on 
Twenty-Second  street.  New  York. 

While  thus  carrying  out  his  project  of  a  City  Telegraph,  Bentley  started 
a  system  of  message  depositories  where  messages  might  be  left,  called  for, 
and  carried  by  messengers  to  the  telegraph  offices.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  stamps  of  various  denominations  in  the  form  of  a  small  shield 
engraved,  which  could  be  purchased  and  affixed  to  a  dispatch  when 
deposited.  Boxes  for  the  reception  of  dispatches  were  left  with  drug- 
gists and  others.  Messengers  called  at  stated  hours  and  carried  them 
to  the  telegraph  stations.  But  spirited  as  all  this  was,  it  would  not 
work.  Wrong  tariffs  were  paid.  Illegible  messages  were  dropped  in  the 
boxes.  Answers  also  were  received  with  imperfect  addresses,  which 
made  delivery  impossible.  All  this  soon  raised  a  storm,  and  claims 
for  damages  became  unpleasantly  frequent.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  boxes  were  withdrawn,  and  the  experiment  has  not  been  repeated 
except  in  two  or  three  European  cities  where  it  is  now  being  at- 
tempted. 

In  connection  with  these  telegraphic  arrangements  Bentley  started 
the  Madison  Square  Post-Ofifice,  soon  after  known  as  "  Bentley's  Dis- 
patch," for  the  delivery  of  letters  in  the  city  and  for  deposit  at  the 
General  Post-Ofifice.  There  were,  at  that  time,  no  auxiliary  post-ofifices. 
Letter-carriers  were  rare  and  deliveries  few.  Letter-writers  had  to  go 
or  send  to  the  General  Post-Ofifice  to  deposit  their  letters.  Bentley 
offered  to  do  this  for  a  cent  each.  The  project  was  well  received  and 
thousands  of  letters  were  brought  to  him  daily.  This  was  maintained 
for  several  years  with  great  success  and  profit.  At  last  Bentley  sold 
out  at  a  large  price.  Ill  health  also  induced  him  to  dispose  of  his  tele- 
graphic arrangements  and  lines  to  the  American  Telegraph  Company 
by  wlfbm  they  were,  subsequently,  greatly  enlarged. 

Recovering  his  health,  Mr.  Bentley  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and,  with 
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his  literary  instincts  still  strong,  attached  himself  to  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  became  correspondent  and  contributor  for  several  papers 
and  periodicals.  His  war  correspondence  was  voluminous.  His  "  Let- 
ters from  a  balloon  "  where  the  writer  was  supposed  to  describe  what 
he  actually  saw  within  the  enemies'  lines,  were  very  popular.  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Bentley  resumed  his  connection 
with  the  telegraph  by  building  a  number  of  private  lines,  the  majority 
of  which  were  finally  merged  in  the  "  Philadelphia  Local  Telegraph 
Company  "  with  a  capital  of  ^400,000  and  a  liberal  charter.  Under 
this  organization,  of  which  Mr.  Bentley  is  the  President,  hundreds  of 
miles  of  telegraph  lines  were  built  and  a  very  varied  service  supplied 
to  a  large  number  of  persons.  These  were  classified  as  "  Telegraph 
Exchange,"  "  Financial  and  Commercial  News,"  "  Bank  Lines,"  "  Pri- 
vate," and  "  Local  Department."  The  Telephone  is  now  added  to  his 
telegraphic  wares. 

The  "  Telegraph  Exchange  "  so-called  from  the  facilities  it  provides, 
exists  nowhere  else  in  so  complete  a  form  as  in  Philadelphia.  Scores 
of  business  houses  and  firms  are  so  connected,  telegraphically,  at  will, 
through  a  general  central  office,  that  they  are  enabled,  whenever  desir- 
able, to  transact  business  directly  with  each  other,  or  with  the  central 
station.  Mr.  Bentley  has  recently  added  a  most  important  feature  to 
the  work  of  his  Company  by  connecting  his  General  News  Bureau  with 
the  editorial  rooms  of  the  daily  press,  where  by  the  aid  of  a  "  printer," 
court  proceedings  and  all  kind's  of  news  gathered  by  his  reporters  are 
simultaneously  recorded. 

Mr.  Bentley  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  private  line  printing 
telegraphs,  and  has  much  native  ingenuity.  One  of  his  first  devices 
was  a  plan  securing  an  open  circuit  when  the  lines  were  not  in  use. 
In  1864  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  evils  of  a  variable  and  unnec- 
essarily large  resistance  in  relay-magnets.  By  experiment  he  proved 
what  Varley  afterward  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  a  greater  re- 
sistance than  150  Ohms  in  a  relay  was  a  disadvantage.  Another  im- 
portant achievement  of  Mr.  Bentley  was  the  employment  of  the  pure 
carbon  masses  as  obtained  from  the  retorts  ot  the  gas  works,  sawn  into 
shape,  and  used,  in  its  crude  state,  as  the   negative  element  of  the  bat- 
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tery.  These  pieces  of  pure  carbon  are  as  compact  as  in  the  ordinary 
prepared  material,  and  are  essentially  indestructible. 

As  an  evidence  of  how  much  thought  and  skill  Mr.  Bentley  gave  to 
the  enterprises  with  which  he  was  thus  identified,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  find  that  as  early  as  1856  he  constructed  a  pair  of  "Indi- 
cators "  on  a  plan  very  similar  to  that  afterward  so  successfully  adopted 
by  Dr.  Laws,  and  which  he  worked  between  the  Irving  House  and  the 
office  of  Aaron  Swartz  in  Chatham  Square,  on  the  corner  of  East 
Broadway.  They  were  very  rude  in  construction,  yet  were  successful 
in  giving  visual  signals.  There  was,  however,  no  demand  for  them  at 
that  time.  It  was  not  until  the  era  of  war  and  financial  disorder  and 
speculation  came  that  quotation  printing  instruments  became  a  success. 
One  of  Mr.  Bentley's  latest  inventions  is  that  of  an  immense  adjustable 
and  equating  rheostat  by  which  numerous  wires  of  various  length  may 
be  worked  from  the  same  battery  with  an  unvarying  current. 

For  some  years  past  Mr.  Bentley  has  been  President  of  "  Friends' 
Book  Association,"  an  enterprize  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  those  of  the  "  Methodist  Book  Concern  "  and 
the  "Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication."  He  is  also  manager  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  of  Philadelphia.  The  officers  of  this  institution  are 
appointed  solely  because  of  their  high  character,  and  the  appointment 
is  therefore  a  token  of  public  estimation. 

With  such  a  reputation  it  was  natural  that  many  trusts  should  be 
placed  in  his  keeping.  Mr.  Bentley  as  trustee,  executor,  and  in  various 
other  fiduciary  capacities,  has  had  the  direction  of  large  estates  involv- 
ing many  and  varied  interests  given  to  him  with  the  largest  discretion- 
ary powers.  He  has  honored  every  responsibility  thus  thrown  upon 
him.  The  success  of  his  life  is  a  lesson  to  young  men.  It  is  the  tri- 
umph of  well-directed  and  persistent  labor. 

The  Metropolitan  Telegraph  Company. 
In  marked  contrast  with  Mr.  Bentley's   successful  ventures   was  the 
attempt  by  an  organization  styled  the  "  Metropolitan  Telegraph   Com- 
pany of  New  York  '*  to   establish  Telegraphic   connection   between   all 
parts  of  Manhattan  Island   on  a   uniform   tariff  of  ten   cents  per    mes- 
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sage.  It  was  duly  incorporated  January  15,  1869,  with  a  capital  of 
^1,000,000  in  10,000  shares  of  ^100  each.  Its  officers  were  General 
Robert  B.  Potter,  President ;  W.  E.  Hoy,  Vice  President ;  W.  B.  Dins- 
more,  Jr.,  Secretary;  Hon.  E.  Haight,  Treasurer;  Engineer-in-Chief 
G.  Howard  Ellers,  C.  E.  ;  General  Superintendent,  Merritt  L.  Wood  ; 
Consulting  Engineer,  Frank  L.  Pope;  Counsel,  E.  E.  and  E.  H-  Ander- 
son. In  spite  of  this  fine  array  of  officers,  a  low  tariff,  an  ample  capi- 
tal (unfortunately  unsubscribed),  and  much  advertising,  the  enterprise, 
like  the  Royal  George  long  ago,  capsized  and  went  down. 

The  Gold  Reporting  Telegraph. 

The  origir  of  the  system  of  supplying  quotations  of  sales  of  gold  and 
other  value?  by  telegraph  is  due  to  S.  S.  Laws,  LL.D.,  now  President 
of  the  Uni  ersity  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  In  1861,  Dr.  Laws  was 
President  of  one  of  the  synodical  colleges  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Missouri,  the  buildings  of  which  becoming  necessary  for  war  pur- 
poses, they  were  abandoned  to  the  Government.  Dr.  Laws  at  the  same 
time  resigned  his  presidency,  went  to  Europe,  whence  he  returned  to 
New  York  in  1863.  He  was  a  thorough  mechanic.  For  a  number  of 
years  in  his  early  life  he  had  served  in  a  hardware  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  tools.  The  dexterity  thus  acquired  he  used  in 
securing  an  education  which  he  completed  at  Princeton,  where,  under 
Professor  Henry,  he  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  current  electrical 
scientific  knowledge. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Laws  had  returned  from  Europe  and  settled  in  New 
York  his  pursuits  took  a  new,  and  wholly  unexpected  direction.  In 
assisting  the  business  of  a  relative  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  transact 
business  in  the  Exchanges,  where  he  soon  became  known  for  his  tact, 
prudence,  and  general  ability.  So  recognized  had  this  become,  that 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Gold  Exchange,  he  was  elected  its  Vice- 
President,  thus  becoming  its  acting  presiding  officer.  He  had  thus  the 
amplest  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  its  operations. 

While  thus  serving  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Gold  Exchange 
Dr.  Laws,  following  his  mechanical  instincts,  devised  an  instrument, 
which,  by  a  mechanical  device  operated  from  within  the  gold  room  on  a 
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double-faced  indicator — one  face  of  which  was  visible  to  the  street  and 
the  other  to  the  gold  room,  he  had  announced,  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange,  but  also  to  interested,  and  often  highly  excited 
crowds  outside,  the  varying  state  of  the  market.  At  that  period  the 
opening  price  of  gold  at  the  Gold  Exchange  regulated  the  day's  prices 
of  a  large  variety  of  articles  of  active  commerce.  Early,  therefore, 
each  morning,  great  crowds  assembled  on  the  street  to  catch  the  first 
figures  of  the  Gold  Indicator,  and  then  hasten  therewith  to  their 
places  of  business  to  mark  a  corresponding  value  on  their  goods.  This 
excited  condition  of  things,  and  the  multitude  of  messengers  kept  run- 
ning between  the  Exchange  and  the  offices  of  brokers  to  communicate 
market  changes,  suggested  to  Dr.  Laws  the  construction  of  mechanism 
in  which  the  electric  current  offered  the  ready  and  efficient  agent,  by 
means  of  which  sales  might  be  communicated,  instantly  and  simulta- 
neously, to  a  number  of  offices  or  centers  of  business. 

So  eminently  practicable  and  desirable  did  this  scheme  present  itself 
to  the  mind  of  Dr.  Laws  that  he  resigned  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
Exchange  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  creation  of  a  Gold 
Reporting  Telegraph.  So  ardently  did  he  thus  devote  himself,  that 
on  the  close  of  1866  he  had  not  only  completed  a  very  unique  and 
practical  device  for  this  purpose,  but  had  secured  a  patent  therefor 
(December  31,  1866),  and  had  closed  contracts  with  over  fifty  brokers 
to  erect  indicators  in  their  places  of  business.  These  instruments  were 
manufactured  by  Charles  T.  and  J.  N.  Chester.  They  were  all  con- 
nected on  the  same  circuit ;  were  operated  upon  by  a  single  key-board^ 
and  the  sales  of  gold  were,  with  every  fluctuation  of  the  market,  simul- 
taneously transmitted  to  all  subscribers.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  happy 
achievement  and  excited  universal  and  pleased  attention 

The  Gold  Indicator,  as  the  Laws'  instrument  was  appropriately 
called,  was  purely  visual.  It  was  composed  of  three  discs,  moving 
on  parallel  arbors  arranged  to  over-lap  each 
other,  and  to  expose  a  portion  of  each  of 
their  edges  through  a  slot  in  the  face  of  a 
wooden  case  in  which  the  mechanism  was 
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inclosed.     Around  the  front  of  the  edge  of  each  of  these  discs   figures 
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were  painted,  two  of  them  with  the  ordinary  numerals,  and  a  third  with 
fractions  by  eighths. 

After  a  short  period  a  new  form  of  the  Indicator  designed  by  F.  L 

Pope,  was  introduced,  which  retained  the  same  essential  elements  and 

mechanical    movements.       The   over-lapping  discs    were   replaced  by 

wheels   or   drums  with   their   peripheries  in 

line  and  revolving,  dependently,  on  parallel 

axes,  behind  the  open  slot  of  the  enclosing 

case.     On  these  peripheries  the  figures  were 

painted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  discs,  and  were  operated  in  the  same  way. 

This   form  of  Indicator,  which   had  some  advantages  unnecessary  to 

describe,  is  still  in  successful,  although  in  much  diminished  use. 

Dr.  Laws  had  embraced  in  his  plans  for  a  visual  system,  an  arrange- 
ment for  imprinting  Roman  characters  on  a  flowing  paper,  and  which 
appears  in  his  application  for  a  patent.  This  he  accomplished  by  a  single 
wheel  on  the  outer  edge  of  which  were  types  for  printing  letters,  figures 
and  fractions.  The  introduction  of  fractions  on  the  type-wheel  of  a 
printing  instrument  was  original.  The  movement  of  this  type-wheel 
was  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  Indicator.  The  device  peculiar  to 
both  was  in  a  double  alternate  escapement  for  reversal,  at  will,  of  the 
direction  of  the  rotating  discs,  or  drums,  or  type-wheel,  by  which  every 
letter  was  within  half  a  revolution  of  the  type-wheel  or  dial  from  the 
point  of  impressment  or  exhibition. 

On  supplying  to  the  printing  instrument  the  simple  but  essential  ele- 
ment of  an  independent  line-wire  and  electro-magnet  to  act  upon  an 
impressing  lever  to  secure  the  printed  record.  Dr.  Laws  found  that 
Henry  N.  Baker  of  Binghamton  had  patented,  April  29,  1856,  this  very 
combination  as  part  of  a  large  and  clumsy  machine,  designed  as  a  rival 
to  the  House  Printing  Telegraph,  but  which  had  so  far  been  put  to  no 
practical  use.  This  patent,  so  essential  to  his  success,  Dr.  Laws  at 
once  purchased,  and  this  purchase  formed  the  basis  ot  value  to  all 
succeeding  instruments  of  this  character,  and  gave  the  chiet  value  to 
the  assignments  which  Dr.  Laws  afterward  made  to  the  Gold  and 
Stock  Telegraph  Company.  A  valuable  device,  called  a  unison  stop, 
by  which    perfect    synchronism    was    automatically  restored    along    a 
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whole  line  of  instruments,  was  added  by  Dr.  Laws.  It  was  effected  by 
a  small  electro-magnet  brought  into  action  by  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  ordinary  current,  which  threw  a  shaft  in  the  way  of  the  train  at 
a  given  point. 

The  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  Laws  Printer  was  the  work  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Pope,  a  name  familiar  to  invention  and  telegraphic 
literature,  became  superintendent  for  Dr.  Laws,  November  11,  1867 
some  time  before  the  gold  indicators  were  put  in  actual  service,  and 
managed  the  operation  of  the  machinery  with  characteristic  skill.  The 
business  of  exchange  in  gold  became  completely  revolutionized.  In 
a  little  over  a  year  about  300  offices  were  supplied  with  indicators,  and 
the  messenger  service,  essential  to  the  former  system,  was,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  a  regiment  of  outwitted  boys,  at  an  end. 

Dr.  Laws  soon  after  introduced  his  system  into  Philadelphia  where 
he  erected  a  circuit  embracing  thirty  offices,  and  which  he  supplied 
with  quotations  transmitted  over  one  of  the  wires  of  the  Bankers  and 
Brokers'  Telegraph  Company  from  the  New  York  Gold  Exchange.  In 
this  he  introduced  the  plan,  now  followed,  of  transmitting,  without 
previous  signalling,  the  sales  as  they  were  made.  He  was  thus  able  to 
deliver  his  quotations  on  his  Philadelphia  circuit  in  an  average  of  fifteen 
seconds  from  New  York.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to  introduce 
it  in  Boston.  This  was  prevented  by  a  sale,  August  27,  1869,  of  all 
Dr.  Laws'  interests  to  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company 
(an  organization  which  had  started  to  life  upon  a  patent  granted  to  E. 
A.  Calahan,  issued  April  21,  1868),  and  to  which  Dr.  Laws  resigned  the 
further  management  of  the  enterprise.  At  the  time  of  this  assignment 
Dr.  Laws  had  made  an  application  to  the  Patent  Office  for  a  patent  in 
interference  with  an  application  of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Com- 
pany for  a  re-issue  of  the  patent  to  Calahan,  in  which  the  value  of  his 
acquired  rights,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Baker  patent  became  so 
obvious,  as  to  give  the  assignment  of  his  interests  great  value  both  to  him- 
self and  to  the  purchasers.  The  assignment  included,  besides  the  patents, 
seventy-five  printing  instruments,  thirty  of  which  were  in  actual  use, 
and  140  Gold  Indicators  which  were  earning  revenue  in  New  York  city. 
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The  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company. 

The  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,  now  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  interesting  of  modern  enterprizes,  had  its  origin  in  the 
construction  of  a  printing  instrument  by  Edward  A.  Calahan  for  the 
provision,  by  telegraph,  of  sales  of  the  New  York  Stock,  Gold,  and  other 
Exchanges.  Mr.  Calahan  entered  the  service  in  1850  as  messenger, 
under  Geo.  B.  Prescott,  for  the  New  York  and  New  England  Telegraph 
Company,  in  Boston,  having  for  companions  William  Porter  and  Sidney 
Fairchild.  He  afterwards  became  one  of  the  operators  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  previous  to  his  invention,  was 
draughtsman  and  assistant  to  Gen.  Marshall  Lefferts,  at  that  period  its 
Engineer. 

The  device  of  Dr.  Laws  had  a  single  type  wheel,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
two  electro-magnets  and  wires,  could  be  made  to  rotate,  backwards  or 
forwards,  at  will,  thus  rapidly  reaching  the  letters  desired.  Mr.  Cala- 
han devised  the  plan  of  em- 
ploying two  wheels  —  one 
for  figures  and  fractions,  and 
one  for  letters,  a  direct  for- 
ward movement  for  both, 
and  the  ordinary  step  by 
step  motion.  This  he  re- 
garded as  simpler  and  of 
more  certain  action. 

The  first  instrument  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Calahan 
was  not  successful.  Un- 
skilled as  a  mechanician, 
he  needed  the  aid  of  a  competent  workman  and  capital.  He  was 
fortunate,  therefore,  in  interesting  Mr.  Elisha  W.  Andrews,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York,  in 
his  project,  who,  quickly  comprehending  the  capacity  and  field  of  the 
instrument,  enabled  Calahan  to  finally  perfect  an  effective  apparatus 
and  to  secure  the  issue  of  a  patent  therefor  April  21,  1868.  It  was 
compact  and  symmetrical,  was  operated   by  three  wires ;  was  covered 
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with  a  neat  glass  shade,  which,  while  preserving  the  mechanism  from 
dust,  enabled  the  action  to  be  seen ;  and  was  planted  on  a  small  and 
appropriate  shelf,  the  paper  ribbon  with  its  clear  bold  record  in  open- 
faced  Roman  type  flowing  through  an  orifice  beneath  the  glass  shade. 
The  Calahan  is  regarded  as  the  simplest  and  most  reliable  instrument 
of  the  kind  in  the  service.  Since  its  original  construction,  as  greater 
rapidity  of  movement  came  to  be  demanded,  Patrick  Kenny,  an 
ingenious  mechanic,  at  one  time  superintendent  of  the  shops  of  the 
Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,  and  who  constructed  some  of  the 
earliest  Calahan  printers,  attached  to  it  a  very  ingenious  and  effective 
device  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  was  doubled,  yet  with- 
out change  to  its   original  essential  features. 

The  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  was  incorporated  Au- 
gust i6,  1867,  under  the  general  telegraph  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  a  capital  of  ^200,000.  At  the  formal  organization  of  the 
company,  September  19,  1867,  Elisha  W.  Andrews  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, George  Conant  Treasurer,  and  R.  H.  Gallaher  Secretary.  The 
business  of  the  company  was  the  instantaneous  and  simultaneous 
supply  of  quotations  of  the  sales  of  stocks,  gold,  and  other  values  made 
at  the  Stock,  Gold,  and  other  Exchanges,  by  telegraph.  Its  mission 
was  so  adapted  to  the  banking  and  broking  interests  of  New  York  that 
the  new  company  entered,  at  once,  into  a  remunerative  business. 

In  1868  many  new  parties  had  become  stockholders,  and  the  capital 
was  enlarged  to  ^500,000.  Among  the  new  stockholders  were  Joseph 
Ridgeway,  George  B.  Field,  D.  J.  Garth,  Joseph  M.  Cook,  H.  L.  Hotch- 
kiss,  Jared  Williams,  M.  M.  Andrews,  H.  E.  P.  Gallaher,  R.  H.  Galla-^ 
her,  Jr.,  Forbes  Parker,  and  C.  T.  Hotchkiss.  At  the  election  of  offi- 
cers July  13,  1868,  George  B.  Field  was  elected  President,  H.  L.  Hotch- 
kiss Secretary  and  Treasurer,  E.  A.  Calahan  Superintendent,  and  Elisha 
W.  Andrews,  D.  J.  Garth,  Joseph  M.  Cook,  and  George  Conant  Direct- 
ors. It  was  soon  after  this  organization  that  Tracy  R.  Edson,  Esq., 
well  known  as  the  President  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Engraving 
Company,  becoming  interested  in  its  operations,  invested  liberally  in 
its  capital.  He  soon  began  to  take  an  active  personal  interest  in  its 
management,  was  elected  a  director  in  1869,  and  has  ever  since  been 
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a  member  of  its  Executive  Committee.  With  much  natural  tact  and 
persistence,  Mr.  Edson  gave  to  the  development  of  the  Company  much 
of  his  thought  and  time,  and  greatly  aided  the  popular  and  politic 
administration  of  its  affairs.  It  was  largely  through  his  agency  that, 
soon  after  his  election,  the  Company  secured  the  property  and  fran- 
chises of  Dr.  Laws  (August  27,  1869),  and  entered  into  a  large  and 
popular  development  of  the  business.  Mr.  Edson  also  initiated  the 
movement,  not  long  after  completed,  by  which  the  contract  made  with 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  through  which  the  business  of 
the  Gold  and  Stock  Company  acquired  its  present  national  proportions, 
was  finally  effected. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  held  September  6,  1870,  the 
capital  stock  was  enlarged  to  ^1,000,000.  At  the  same  period  Gen. 
Marshall  Lefferts  who  had  been  elected  President  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Field  in  the  previous  March,  was  again  elected  a  director,  and 
at  the  organization  which  followed,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  company  under  its  newly  organized  board 
was  the  purchase  of  rights  under  the  Page  patent,  so  far  as  it  affected  its 
interests  or  devices.  Still  further  to  strengthen  itself  and  provide  for 
the  widening  field  of  its  operations  by  the  construction  of  city  lines, 
involving  large  outlay,  the  capital  was  enlarged  to  ^1,250,000.  At  the 
same  time  important  changes  were  made  in  the  workshops  of  the  com- 
pany. A  higher  class  of  skilled  labor  was  employed.  The  printing 
mechanism  underwent  a  more  thorough  examination,  and  the  daily 
minute  inspection  of  every  instrument  in  use  by  subscribers  made  the 
service  increasingly  effective  and  popular.  In  a  single  year  there  was 
added  to  the  rental  of  instruments  over  300  new  subscribers.  In  187 1 
the  whole  number  in  use  and  earning  revenue  was  729. 

In  187 1  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  entered  a  new  and 
important  field.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  the  eastern  seaboard 
telegraph  lines  were  first  constructed  to  Boston,  and  before  telegraphic 
communication  was  complete  with  Halifax,  the  European  news  was 
telegraphed  to  New  York  by  John  Turel  Smith,  Lessee  of  the  Boston 
Merchants'  Exchange,  to  an  Englishman  named  Thompson,  connected 
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with  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  New  York,  who,  after  such  use  as  he 
chose  to  make  of  it  among  his  friends  on  Wall  street,  sent  it  to  the 
papers  South  and  West. 

Meanwhile  D.  H.  Craig  had  conceived  the  idea  of  training  pigeons 
as  European  news  messengers,  and,  at  much  pains,  expense,  and  industry, 
had  established  a  relay  of  birds  from  a  point  in  Boston  Bay,  east  of 
Cape  Ann,  to  that  head  land,  and  thence  to  Boston.  Taking  with  him 
a  half-dozen  of  his  birds,  Craig  would  quietly  take  passage  from  South 
Boston  to  Halifax,  and  intercept  and  return  by  the  arriving  steamer 
from  England.  Providing  himself  with  the  latest  copy  of  Wilmer  & 
Smith's  European  Tifues,  and  other  journals,  he  prepared,  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  state-room,  a  careful  digest  of  commercial  and  political  news 
written  upon  fine  manifold  paper,  to  be  ready  for  use  upon  arrival.  At 
the  proper  place,  when  still  far  from  land,  and  often  before  it  had  been 
discovered  from  the  deck,  one  or  more  little  birds  might  have  been 
observed  circling  in  the  air  above  the  steamer,  and  then,  with  the  speed 
of  thought  disappearing  in  the  direction  of  the  yet  unseen  coast. 
Within  half  an  hour  from  this  silent  flight  of  the  birds  from  the  deck 
of  the  steamer,  the  message  was  received  at  the  Cape  Ann  station  by 
the  watchful  keepers,  transferred  to  other  couriers,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  printers  in  State  street.  Before  the  steamer  had  even 
been  descried  from  Nahant,  or  announced  as  in  the  offing,  the  Press 
had  spread  the  latest  intelligence  by  the  bird  mail  before  the  public, 
and  the  telegraph  had  dispatched  it  to  the  cities  along  the  sea- 
board. 

This  was  the  origin  of  a  system  now  known  as  the  Commercial  News 
Department,  under  which,  besides  supplying  the  daily  papers,  early 
foreign  and  domestic  market  advices  were  provided  to  private  parties 
on  certain  stipulated  liberal  terms.  It  was  a  vast  power,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  its  early  agents,  lucrative.  It  was  impossible  that  it  could 
long  remain  in  the  control  of  a  single  man.  On  Mr.  Craig's  retirement, 
therefore,  from  the  post  of  Agent  of  the  Associated  Press  of  New  York, 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  Associated  Press,  made  it  a  department  of  their  business.  It  soon 
after   became  one  of  the  most  far-reaching   systems  of  modern   times. 
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All  over  the  civilized  world  the  New  York  press  had  its  agents.  These 
having  the  run  of  all  commercial  exchanges  were  instantly  advised  of 
every  change  in  values  and  markets,  and  reported  them,  by  telegraph, 
to  central  offices  in  London  and  New  York.  All  these  reports  were 
placed,  on  the  instant,  at  the  control  of  the  Commercial  News  Depart- 
ment of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  distribution  though- 
out  the  country.  By  a  wise  and  liberal  arrangement,  the  markets  of  the 
world  became  accessible  to  any  man,  in  any  city  or  town  throughout  the 
continent,  who  was  willing  to  pay  for  them.  To  encourage  this  the  tolls 
were  made  low.  To  make  the  service  effective,  the  moment  a  foreign 
market  quotation  was  received  at  the  central  office  in  New  York,  wires 
leading  to  all  the  great  commercial  centers  of  the  continent  were 
placed  into  the  exclusive  use  of  the  operators  of  the  Commercial  News 
Department,  and  the  information,  at  once,  flashed  out  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  again,  by  branch  wires,  distributed,  simultaneously,  in  all 
directions.  This  whole  system  was  utterly  without  favoritism  or  pre- 
ferential delivery.  The  tariff  was  regulated,  not  by  distance,  but  by 
the  ability  of  the  subscriber.  The  applications  for  reports  under  this 
department  multiplied  rapidly. 

The  commercial  news  system  was  not  established  without  vigorous 
opposition.  It  destroyed  the  hopes  of  not  a  few  men  who  made  the  pri- 
vate supply  of  news  profitable.  After  a  thorough  examination,  however, 
it  was  determined  to  increase  its  vigor  and  make  it  permanent.  It  was 
early  placed  under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Ludwig,  under  whose 
conscientious  and  laborious  care  it  has  worked  its  way  to  a  very  large 
and  fruitful  public  acceptance. 

Edwin  Forrest  Ludwig  was  born  in  White  Deer,  Union  county.  Pa., 
Oct.  26,  1839.  He  learned  the  telegraphic  art  at  Milton,  Pa.,  in  1852, 
and,  after  filling  several  subordinate  places,  became  Manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Telegraph  Company,  of 
which  Dr.  A.  C.  Goell  was  President  and  M.  C.  Grier  Superintend- 
ent. In  i860  Mr.  Ludwig  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and,  during 
the  war,  had  charge,  at  different  periods,  of  the  offices  at  Charleston, 
Savannah,  and  Augusta.  In  1866  he  became  Manager  of  the  New 
York    office   of    the  American  Telegraph  Company,  and,  in  1867,  was 
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appointed  to  his  present  responsible  duties  which    he  performs   with 
much  acknowledged  industry,  fidelity,  intelligence  and  skill. 

The  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  had,  meanwhile,  in  a  some- 
what similar  although  local  field,  secured  a  strong  hold  on  New  York. 
Its  business,  within  the  range  of  its  then  limits,  was  large  and  promis- 
ing. For  about  two  years  it  had  paid  quarterly  dividends  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent.  But  it  was,  so  far,  purely  metropolitan,  and  its  business 
limited  to  the  quotations  of  the  Stock  and  Gold  Exchanges.  It  had 
no  agency  through  which  to  connect  its  New  York  system  with  the  cen- 
ters of  commerce  else- 
where, and  had  no  oppor- 
tunity, such  as  it  desired, 
to  exchange  local  markets 
with  those  of  other  cities, 
and  thus  to  enlarge  its  field 
of  operations,  except 
through  agencies  which 
regarded  it  with  more  or 
less  of  distrust.  Its  only 
outside  agencies  were  in 
Baltimore  under  A.  G. 
Davis,  and  in  Boston 
under  Bossart  and  Stearns, 
under  whom  the  New  York 
system  was  carried  out  to 
a  limited  extent. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things,  and  with  evidence  that  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  had  come  to  recognize  the  Gold  and  Stock 
Company  as  an  energetic  and  dangerous  local  power,  that  hostility 
from  that  source  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  Western  Union  Com- 
pany could  not  afford  to  allow  so  evident  a  local  force  to  occupy  a 
position  where  it  could  be  taken  up  as  the  auxiUary  of  a  competitor 
and  be  used  against  it.  Indeed  it  had,  with  characteristic  watchfulness, 
taken  measures  to  occupy,  if  necessary,  the  same  field,  the  value  of  which 
it  could  greatly  enhance  by  its  connection  with  the  commercial  centers  of 
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the  Continent  and  the  World.  George  M.  Phelps  had  already  con- 
structed for  it  an  effective  printing  instrument.  Its  power,  therefore, 
as  a  possible  antagonist  was  evident,  and  had  to  be  regarded. 

Mr.  Tracy  R.  Edson,  whose  exceptionally  large  interest  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Gold  and  Stock  .Company  made  him  especially  watchful  of 
its  affairs,  soon  perceived  the  danger  to  which  success  under  a  vigorous 
and  discreet  administration  had  brought  his  Company.  It  became  evi- 
dent to  him  also,  that  any  enlargement  of  its  business  by  its  extension 
to  other  cities  would  have  to  be  accomplished  through  one  of  the  lead- 
ing telegraph  companies.  He  therefore,  after  much  careful  thought, 
proposed  a  plan  of  co-operative  union  with  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  by  which  the  mutual  interests  of  both  would  be  con- 
served. Gen.  Lefferts,  quickly  perceiving  its  importance,  urged  on  Mr. 
Edson  the  task  of  attempting  its  accomplishment.  Mr.  James  H. 
Banker,  then  Vice-President  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  and  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  influential  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  cordially  offered  his  co- 
operation, and  the  project  was  promptly  presented  to  the  officers  of 
that  Company. 

Fortunately,  circumstances  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  favored  the  proposal.  Its  position  as  a 
Company  was  powerful  and  commanding,  but  the  necessary  aggressive- 
ness of  its  movements  in  the  consolidation  of  its  vast  property  and 
interests  had  naturally  roused  against  it  many  vigilant  enemies.  These 
had  seized  upon  the  business  conducted  through  the  Commercial  News 
Department  as  evidence  of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  to  traffic  on  the  knowledge  of  the  changes  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  to  the  danger  and  detriment  of  general 
commerce.  Under  the  administration  of  some  men  such  a  scheme 
was  apparently  possible.  This  possibility  gave  plausibility  and  a 
kind  of  dignity  to  denunciation.  The  field  of  operation  seemed  fruit- 
ful and  vast,  and  diatribes  on  monopoly  were  many  and  eloquent.  The 
Western  Union  Company,  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  any  Com- 
pany being  able  successfully  to  violate  in  any  such  way  a  great  public 
trust,  and  satisfied  that  time  would  vindicate  the  uprightness  of  its  gen- 
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eral  policy,  nevertheless  perceived  the  advantage  of  separating  that 
department  from  their  ordinary  business  and  placing  it  under  the  special 
direction  of  a  separate  organization.  The  proposition,  therefore,  was 
made  to  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  to  turn  over  to  it  the 
entire  Commercial  News  Service,  valuable  facilities  of  intercourse  with 
all  parts  of  the  continent,  the  Phelps'  machinery,  and  other  important 
advantages,  upon  an  agreement  to  issue  to  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  an  amount  of  stock  corresponding  to  the  then  capital 
of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Company.  This  was  soon  after  done  and 
became  the  basis  of  a  contract  executed  May  25,  187 1,  by  which  the 
capital  became  ^2,500,000.  Gen.  Lefferts  was  retained  as  President, 
and  William  Orton,  Horace  F.  Clark,  James  H.  Banker  and  Tracy  R. 
Edson  became  its  executive  committee.  The  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany became  at  once  world  wide,  and  systems  of  financial,  produce,  cot- 
ton and  other  market  quotations  were  added  to  its  general  and  metro- 
politan business. 


In  its  city  operations  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  has 
some  peculiar  features : 

1.  The  most  prominent  of  these  includes  the  instrument  for  distrib- 
uting and  recording  the  operations  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  other 
important  financial  items  —  gathered  therein  by  a  staff  of  competent 
reporters.  In  New  York,  sales  at  the  Stock  Exchange  are,  by  these 
instantaneously  communicated  by  a  single  manipulation  to  about  500  dif- 
ferent parties  at  their  offices,  where,  on  a  flowing  ribbon  of  narrow 
paper  are  printed  in  clear  Roman  characters  the  various  transactions  of 
the  day,  at  the  instant  of  their  occurrence. 

2.  Another  class  of  instruments  provide  the  quotations  of  sales  at 
the  Produce  Exchange,  and  of  the  markets  for  produce  elsewhere. 
These  embrace  the  sales  of  flour,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  pork, 
beef,  bacon,  lard,  tallow  and  many  other  products. 

3.  A  third  class  of  instruments  communicate  what  are  called  the 
"  Financial  Quotations,"  which  are  the  prices  of  leading  railroad  and 
other  stocks  and  bonds  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  also  of  all 
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political  and  general   items   of  news   affecting,  or  likely  to   affect,  the 
value  of  securities. 

4.  A  fourth  class  of  instruments  supplies  the  sales  of  cotton  through- 
out the  world  with  statistics  of  production,  receipts,  shipments  and 
supply. 

5.  A  fifth  class  of  machinery  comprises  what  are  known  as  "  Gold 
Indicators,"  the  old  Law's  system,  also  "  Gold  Printers,"  and  "  Gold 
Bids,"  by  which  current  sales  of  gold  are  announced. 

6.  A  circuit  called  the  "General  News"  circuit,  the  information 
communicated  by  which  is  a  compend  of  the  valuable  items  of  all  the 
others,  and  which  has  proved  itself  of  great  interest  to  hotels  and  other 
public  resorts  as  well  as  to  merchants  throughout  the  city. 

All  these  instruments  are  manufactured  with  great  care,  and  each 
one  is  carefully  examined  by  a  competent  inspector  daily.  The  num- 
ber of  instruments  for  these  purposes  in  actual  daily  employment  is 
1,574,  of  which  about  1,000  are  in  New  York  city.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  similar  systems  may  be  introduced  to  meet  the  necessities  of  other 
industries. 

The  business  of  stock  reporting  in  New  York  for  telegraphic  transmis- 
sion is  peculiar  and  unique. The  Board  of  Brokers  meet  daily  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  at  ten  a.  m.  Immediately  groups  of  men  are  seen  to  cluster 
at  different  parts  of  the  room.  These  are  pools,  or  groups  of  men  usually 
dealing  in  one  specified  stock.  Sometimes  these  clusters  represent  one  or 
more  additional  stocks.  As  purchases  are  made,  the  sale  is  recorded  on 
a  pad  held  in  the  hands  of  the  broker.  To  each  of  these  groups  the  Gold 
and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  station  a  reporter  qualified  to  operate, 
who  instantly  records  the  sale  on  his  own  pad,  hastens  to  the  wall  of  the 
room,  at  different  points  of  which  telegraphic  keys  are  planted  connected 
with  wires  leading  to  the  central  office  of  the  company,  and,  without 
calling,  rapidly  manipulates  in  a  few  chosen  initials  the  name  of  the 
stock  sold,  the  number  of  shares,  and  the  price.  This  is  caught  by  an 
expert  operator  in  waiting  at  the  central  office  in  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company's  building,  who  records,  letter  by  letter,  and  figure 
by  figure,  the  reports  thus  sent.  Constantly  seated  by  the  side  of  this 
receiving  operator  is  another  skillful  operator,  whose  business  it  is  to 
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watch  the  quotations  as  they  are  thus  recorded,  and  by  means  of  a 
transmitting  instrument  suppHed  with  a  bank  of  keys  similar  in  arrange- 
ment to  that  of  a  piano,  and  connected  with  120  wires  radiating 
from  the  office  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  to  manipulate  the  record,  as  it 
is  being  made  by  his  associate,  to  the  500  or  more  recording  instru- 
ments with  which  they  are  connected.  Thus  a  sale  is  scarcely  closed 
before  the  name  of  the  stock  and  the  terms  of  sale  are  recorded  in 
clear  Roman  characters  in  500  offices  more  or  less  remote. 

At  the  side  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Stock  Board  also  an  ope- 
rator is  seated  who,  as  rapidly  as  sales  of  stock  are  made  under  the  regu- 
lar call  of  the  list  of  the  day,  telegraphs  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
from  the  pools,  and  are  as  promptly  distributed.  In  the  room  for  the 
sale  of  government  securities  the  same  system  is  pursued,  and  thus  all 
the  prime  transactions  of  the  day  are  instantly  made  known.  For  the 
privilege  of  thus  obtaining  the  daily  quotations  a  large  annual  rent  is 
paid  by  the  Telegraph  Company. 

In  the  transmission  of  these  stock  reports  three  wires  and  a  separate 
battery  are  required  for  each  circuit.  One  of  these  wires  controls  the 
letters,  a  second  the  figures,  the  third  the  impression,  and  which  are  all 
ingeniously  related  to  each  other.  The  battery  employed  is  that  known 
as  the  carbon  electropoion,  and  is  provided  in  the  ratio  of  four  cells  to 
each  instrument.  About  2,000  cells  are  thus  employed  which  require 
renewal  of  the  liquids  on  an  average  twice  each  week. 

The  Financial  News  Bureau. 

An  interesting  department  of  this  metropolitan  distribution  of  values 
is  carried  on  under  the  name  of  "  The  Wall  Street  Financial  News 
Bureau."  Although  a  branch  of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's general  business,  and  carried  on  under  its  arrangements,  it  owes 
its  origin  to,  and  is  under  the  independent  management  and  proprietor- 
ship of,  John  J.  Kiernan,  whose  training  under  D.  H.  Craig  of  the  New 
York  Associated  Press,  prepared  him  for  what  has  become  a  very 
responsible  and  interesting  enterprise. 

Mr.  Kiernan 's  first  exploitation  was  in  connection  with  John  Hassan, 
an  enterprising  New  Yorker,  in  starting  what  was  well  known  in   1866 
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as  Hassan's  News  Association,  and  which  was  organized  in  the  follow- 
ing year  into  the  American  Press  Association,  for  the  supply  of  news 
to  the  press  outside  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press.  It  was  managed 
with  much  adroitness  and  vigor  and,  in  a  single  year,  became  the  purveyor 
of  news  to  over  one  hundred  presses  in  all  parts  of  the  country-.  He 
subsequently  staged,  in  opposition  to  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, a  circuit  of  quotation  instruments  to  be  supplied  with  matter, 
chiefly  financial,  gathered  largely  by  means  of  the  American  Press  Associa- 
tion. 

In  this  work  he  was  indefatigable,  and  devoted  his  time  with  unwearied 
earnestness  to  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  city,  wherever  financial  information 
or  general  news  was  likely  to  be  wanted.  It  was  all  done  honorably,  but  with 
wonderful  vigor.  His  foreign  news  was  received  through  a  new  London  As- 
sociation, and  was  full,  minute  and  reliable.  It  included  well  and  intelligently 
condensed  reports  from  all  the  bourses  of  Europe,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the 
general  markets,  with  the  opinions  of  well  informed  experts  upon  financial 
conditions.  His  home  news  was  terse,  spirited  and  telling.  He  knew  by  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  street  what  news  most  likely  to  be  relished,  a  failure, 
a  race,  a  death,  a  good  lively  rumor,  and  rushed  all  over  his  tape.  He  made 
headway  every  day. 

But  Mr.  Kieman,  though  naturally  not  unwilling  to  fight,  was  too  wise  to 
carry  on  war  against  his  own  interests.  The  Gold  and  Stock  Company  had 
secured  a  strong  hold  on  financial  houses,  and  could  carry  on  a  long  war.  But, 
as  it  had  found  a  spirited  antagonist,  it  gave  Kiernan  to  understand  that  peace 
might,  perhaps,  be  better  for  both.  After  a  mutual  consultation,  therefore,  it 
was  proposed  to  assign  to  Mr.  Kiernan  a  certain  portion  of  the  city  within 
which  he  could  carry  on,  without  molestation,  the  peculiar  business  which  he 
had  sought  to  establish.  The  offer  was  at  once  accepted.  It  was  just  what 
he  wanted.  So  hands  were  shaken,  and  the  whole  business  took  on  new 
earnestness  and  life.  Mr.  Kiernan  at  once  supplied  quotation  machinery  to 
numerous  banks  and  to  the  leading  centres  of  finance,  as  well  as  to  the 
private  offices  of  financial  men.  From  a  central  office,  conveniently  located  at 
2 1  Wall  street,  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  companies,  he  supplies  the  cur- 
rent quotations,  obtained  from  the  most  responsible  sources,  of  United  States 
bonds  in  London,  Paris  and  Frankfort  ;  British  consols  ;  Bank  of  England 
rates  ;  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  specie  at  the  banks  of  England 
and  France.  The  price  of  French  rentes  and  other  European  values  are  also 
given.     To  these  is  added  an  extensive  range  of  home  quotations.     Among 
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these  may  be  named  government,  railroad  and  mining  securities  ;  treas- 
ury and  sub-treasury  receipts ;  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  stocks 
and  the  aggregate  sales  ;  quotations  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
exchanges ;  domestic  rates  of  exchange ;  all  political  and  war  news 
affecting  values;  and  the  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers.  These 
require  the  utmost  promptitude,  vigilance,  discretion  and  honor.  The 
trust  has  not  yet  been  betrayed,  and  the  utmost  confidence  is  placed  in 
Mr.  Kiernan's  agency. 

Mr.  Kiernan  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  February  i,  1844;  entered  the 
service  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  in  1858,  and  soon  after 
became  an  attache  of  the  Associated  Press.  Restless,  ambitious,  ener- 
getic, capable  of  prolonged  labor,  and  perceiving  the  special  value  to 
Wall  street  of  distinctive  financial  knowledge,  he  soon  struck  out  for 
himself,  and  by  diligence,  untiring  industry,  and  a  thoroughly  honorable 
handling  of  information  of  the  most  important  character  acquired  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  has  made  himself  one  of  the  necessities  of  the 
New  York  world  of  finance.  Constantly  on  the  alert,  with  numerous 
agencies  in  all  commercial  centers,  he  keeps  his  fingers  on  the  money 
pulse  of  both  continents,  records  every  changing  symptom,  and  reports 
the  result  to  the  large  circle  of  watchful  eyes  which  daily  scan  this  tele- 
graphic horoscope  of  the  financial  movements  of  the  world. 

As  a  citizen  Mr.  Kiernan  is  much  respected  and  widely  known.  Public 
spirited,  unassuming,  large  hearted  and  honorable,  his  fellow  citizens  have 
made  him  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  that  exalted  posi- 
tion he  has  carried  himself  with  usefulness  to  the  commonwealth  and  honor  to 
himself. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Quotation  printing  instruments  was  the 
invention  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  was  called  The  Universal  Stock 
Printer.  It  was  worked  by  two  wires,  and  employed  two  type 
wheels,  but,  by  a  peculiar  and  ingenious  arrangement  invented  by  the 
French  electrician.  Dr.  P.  J.  Dujardin,  the  type  wheels  were  so  attached 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  shifted,  alternately,  at  will,  over  the  impress- 
ing pad.  The  magnet  which  performed  the  shifting  movement  was  used 
to  make  the  stroke  on  the  imprinting  pad. 

In  the  Universal  Stock  Printer  was  introduced  a  device  known  as  the 
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automatic  unison  stop,  which  in  its  appHcation  to  the  step  by  step 
printer,  was  the  invention  of  a  young  and  ingenious  mechanic  named 
Theodore  M.  Foote.  This,  as  constructed  by  Edison,  consisted  in  an 
arm  working  in  a  worm  formed  upon  the  main  shaft,  in  the  path  of  a  pin, 
which,when  met,  arrested  motion  in  all  the  type-wheels  on  a  circuit  at  the 
same  point.  All  instruments  on  a  circuit  could,  by  merely  turning  the 
transmitter  four  times  without  touching  a  key,  be  thus  brought  into 
synchronism.  This  automatic  method  of  the  unison  stop  is  in  prefer- 
ential use  on  all  quotation  telegraph  machinery  except  the  Manhattan, 
which  employs  a  device,  based  on  the  plan  known  to  old  telegraphers 
as  that  of  the  Morse  self-starter.  The  "  Universal,"  as  it  is  familiarly 
called,  was  purchased  by  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Edison  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  Company's 
electricians.  The  "  Universal  "  is  employed  solely  on  circuits  in  cities 
outside  of  New  York. 

An  ingenious  and  useful  improvement  was  made  on  the  Unison  stop 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Knudson,  one  of  the  Company's  inspectors.  It  consisted 
in  opening  the  circuit  of  the  line  for  a  single  instant,  by  which  the  pal- 
lets were  released  on  all  instruments,  and  the  mechanism  fell  back  with 
great  rapidity  to  a  common  zero.  This  was  patented  October  17,  1876. 
Mr.  Knudson  also  patented  June  24.  1873,  a  device  for  supplying  power 
to  supersede  the  weight  or  spring  in  working  the  type  wheel  by  a  self- 
winding device  accomplished  by  the  re-active  force  of  a  spiral  spring, 
one  end  of  which  was  wound  up  by  a  shunted  magnet.  In  connection 
with  the  device  he  inserted  a  call  bell  to  indicate  changes  in  gold  or  the 
noting  of  time.  A  third  invention  of  Mr.  Knudson,  patented  March  5, 
1875,  was  an  arrangement  by  which,  in  connection  with  a  polarized 
armature  vibrating  between  two  magnets  working  the  escapement,  the 
press  and  spring  are  worked  by  extended  cores  with  an  armature  over 
each.  All  these  devices  are  now  the  property  of  the  Gold  and  Stock 
Telegraph  Company. 

The  Phelps  Printer  which  became  the  property  of  the  Gold  and  Stock 
Telegraph  Company,  through  its  arrangement  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  was  a  beautiful  creation,  as  are  all  the  products 
of  its  tasteful  and  skilled  inventor.     As  originally  constructed  it  con- 
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sisted  of  two  electro-magnets,  each  connected  in  a  separate  line  wire 
and  placed  on  each  side  of  a  soft  iron  armature  to  which  were 
attached  pallets  acting  on  a  starwheel  escapement  of  thirty-six 
teeth.  These  pallets  were  so  formed  as  to  advance  the  starwheel,  on 
the  shaft  of  which  the  type  wheel  was  affixed,  with  the  least  possible 
friction.  Currents  of  the  same  polarity,  sent  first  in  one  wire  and  then 
in  the  other,  caused  the  armature  to  vibrate  from  side  to  side,  giving  a 
rotary  motion  to  the  type  wheel.  An  elec- 
tro-magnet acting  on  a  lever  for  impressing,  J] 
having  one  coil  connected  with  one  line  ^ 
wire,  and  the  other  with  the  second,  acted 
upon  a  permanently  magnetized  armature 
which,  by  its  direct  stroke,  imprinted  the 
characters  on  the  flowing  ribbon,  and,  by 
its  return,  moved  forward  the  paper.  The 
polarity  of  the  currents  which  produced  the 
forward  motion  of  the  type  wheel  repelled 
the  permanently  magnetized  armature  of 
the  press  magnet  and  kept  it  unaffected.  The  transmitting  instrument, 
however,  was  so  arranged  that  the  last  wave  of  the  current  which  rotated 
the  type  wheel,  was  prolonged,  and  the  current  reversed.  This  retained 
the  type  wheel,  put  the  magnetized  armature  in  action,  and  produced  the 
imprinting  stroke. 

This  instrument,  which  came  to  be  called  the  "  financial  instrument  " 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  devoted  by  the  Gold  and  Stock  Company  to 
what  are  called  distinctively  "  financial  quotations,"  was  improved  by 
Mr.  Henry  Van  Hoevenbergh  by  removing  the  polarized  armature  from 
the  press  magnet  and  placing  it  on  the  vibrating  armature,  according 
to  the  method  patented  by  F.  L.  Pope  and  T.  A  Edison,  April  26,  1870. 
By  doing  this  he  dispensed  with  one  of  the  main  wires.  The  current  of 
a  single  wire  passed  through  all  the  magnets.  The  transmitter  sending 
rapidly  alternate  waves  of  positive  and  negative  polarity  vibrated  the 
intermediate  magnetic  armature  and  rotated  the  type  wheel.  These 
currents  were  kept  from  actuating  the  armature  of  the  impressing  magnet 
by  a  spring  attached  thereto.    The  transmitter,  however,  was  so  arranged 
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that  when  a  letter  was  being  reached,  the  last  wave  of  current  sent  was 
prolonged,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  current  saturated  the  press 
magnet  and  secured  the  action  which  impressed  the  type. 

An  ingenious  improvement  to  increase  the  working  margin  between 
the  strength  of  current  in  the  type  and  press  magnets  was  devised  by 
Mr.  Arthur  V.  Waldron,  an  inspec- 
tor in  the  service  of  the  Gold  and 
Stock  Telegraph  Company.  This  - 
consisted  in  placing  a  rheostat  in  the 
line  of  the  main  current  so  connected  with  the  points  of  a  relay  in  the 
same  circuit  that  when  the  points  of  the  relay  were  open  the  rheostat 
was  in  circuit,  and  when  closed  in  the  act  of  printing,  was  shunted  out. 

The  Phelps'  Fast  Stock  printer  is  of  recent  production  and  is  regarded 
by  experts  as  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind. 

In  the  same  line  wire  with  the  type  magnets  is  placed  an  ordinary 
electro-magnet  called  the  press  magnet,  having  long  cores.  These  are 
surrounded  with  non-magnetic  envelopes  on  which  the  coils  are  wound. 
The  rapid  waves  of  current  passing  through  these  coils  do  not  charge 
the  core  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  attract  its  armature.  When,  however, 
the  transmitter  stops  to  print  a  letter,  the  last  wave  of  current  sent  is  pro- 
longed. This  causes  the  press  magnet  to  attract  its  armature,  thereby 
moving  a  detent  which  releases  the  printing  mechanism.  The  move- 
ment of  the  train,  thus  freed,  operates  the  prmting  and  feeding  mechan- 
ism. This  instrument  has  a  shifting  pad  and  double  type  wheel,  the 
platen  of  which  is  shifted  from  one  wheel  to  another  by  an  automatic 
action  in  the  control  of  the  operator  on  Dr.  Dujardin's  principle  as  in 
the  "  Edison  Universal."     Its  capacity  is  thirty  words  per  minute. 

Anotherinstrument  which  became  the  property  of  the  Gold  and  Stock 
Telegraph  Company  was  called  The  Gold  Printer  and  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Frank  L.  Pope  and  Thomas  A.  Edison.  As  originally  used  by 
the  Gold  and  Stock  Company  it  was  worked  by  a  single  line-wire  run- 
ning through  the  type  and  press  magnets  of  the  instrument.  In  the 
same  circuit  was  placed  a  small  electro-magnet  so  formed  that  the 
armature  swung  between  the  ends  of  the  core  and  was  furnished 
with  a  permanently  magnetized  armature.     This  armature  was  so  con- 
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nected  that  when  moved  in  one  direc- 
tion it  shunted  out  the  press  mag- 
net, and,  when  moved  in  the  other, 
shunted  out  the  type  magnet.  By  using  currents  of  one  polarity  for 
the  type  and  the  other  for  the  press  magnet,  one  could  be  worked  without 
affecting  the  other.  As  at  present  used,  the  polarized  switch  has  been 
removed,  and  two  separate  line-wires  employed. 

The  Gold  Bids  Instrument  is  a  simple  vertical  galvanometer  fur- 
nished with  a  pointer  outside  the  dial.  It  has  two  movements,  one  to 
the  right  representing  a  bid  for  gold,  and  one  to  the  left  representing  an 
offer.     This  device  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  George  B.  Scott. 


Private   Telegraph  Lines. 

The  first  company  for  the  erection  of  Private  Telegraph  Lines  for 
individuals  and  business  houses  was  organized  near  the  close  of  1869 
by  Frank  L.  Pope  and  J.  N.  Ashley,  and  was  called  "  The  American 
Printing  Telegraph  Company."  The  instrument  employed  was  the 
"Pope  and  Edison  Printer."  Although  its  construction  was  ingenious 
and  exceedingly  simple,  its  action  was  comparatively  slow.  Yet  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  contracts  were  effected  for  its  employment,  one  of  the 
first  of  which  was  for  the  oil  house  of  Charles  Pratt,  connecting  his 
office  in  New  York  with  his  works  on  Long  Island.  A  cable  contain- 
ing seven  conductors  was  kept  fully  occupied  for  similar  contracts. 
The  success  of  this  company  although  limited,  yet  proved  the  existence 
of  a  very  wide  field  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized. 

The  same  parties  also  organized  in  1869  the  "Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Telegraph  Company  "  to  supply  at  low  rates  to  merchants  and 
importers  the  fluctuations  of  gold.  A  large  number  of  simple  instru- 
ments for  this  purpose  were  manufactured  and  put  in  successful  use. 

About  the  same  time  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  per- 
ceiving the  value  of  the  construction  of  private  lines  as  an  auxiliary  to 
its  general  business,  announced  its  design  to  supply  to  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  private  telegraph  structures  on  liberal  contracts.  A  large 
number  of  lines  were  thus  constructed.     These  were  transferred  to  the 
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Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,  May  25,  187 1.  The  Gold  and 
Stock  Telegraph  Company  having  thus  entered  into  the  construction  of 
private  lines  as  a  feature  of  its  general  business,  purchased  the  property 
and  franchises  of  the  American  Printing  Telegraph  Company  and 
became  the  owners  of  its  stock. 

With  the  same  object  in  view  a  company  was  organized  in  New  York 
in  the  same  year  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  called  the 
Manhattan  Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  using 
the  Dial  instrument  of  Charles  T.  Chester  which,  since  that  time,  has 
been  greatly  modified  and  improved.  Its  first  officers  were  William 
Laytin,  President ;  Sherlock  Austin,  Treasurer ;  William  F.  Coffee, 
Secretary.  In  1871  A.  C.  Peck  was  elected  President  and  William  F. 
Coffee,  Secretary  and  Superintendent.  A  number  of  important  con- 
tracts were  effected  by  this  company,  and  it  became  possessed  also  of 
valuable  franchises  and  rights  of  way  in  New  York  and  suburbs  to 
which  its  operations  were  chiefly  confined.  In  1876,  important  changes 
having  been  made  in  the  direction  of  the  company,  Alfred  Nelson  was 
elected  President,  William  Whitlock  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  K. 
Applebaugh  Superintendent.  This  company  leased  its  lines  under  a 
favorable  contract  February  i,  1877,  for  forty-two  years  to  the  Gold 
and  Stock  Telegraph  Company. 

The  use  of  private  telegraph  lines  by  mercantile  houses  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  forms  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  commer- 
cial activities  of  the  nation,  and  their  employment  is  likely  to  be  largely 
multiplied  as  the  population  and  necessities  of  the  country  increase. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  and  suburbs  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph 
Company  have  erected  and  maintain  upon  a  comparatively  low  annual 
rental  300  of  these  lines,  embracing  about  1,200  miles  of  wire,  connect- 
ing the  offices  and  factories  of  as  many  of  the  mercantile  houses  of  the 
metropolis.  In  connection  with  these,  151  conducting  wires  in  twenty- 
four  massive  cables  have  been  laid  beneath  the  North  and  East  rivers 
connecting  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island.  The  longest  of  these  cables 
is  5,100  feet.  On  the  pole  lines  are  three  air  cables  containing  in  all 
thirty-five  conducting  wires.  One  of  these  is  7,459  feet  in  length  and 
contains  eleven  conducting  wires.     These  lines  with  their  machinery 
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are  carefully  inspected  every  day  and  reported  upon  by  inspectors  who 
are  competent  mechanicians  and  who  maintain  the  efficiency  of  every 
instrument  and  wire  thus  provided.  A  cable  steamer  built  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  named  the  "  William  Orton," 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  William  Mackintosh,  chief  of  repairs  in 
New  York,  is  subject  to  immediate  use  to  repair  any  breach  in  the 
cables.  For  the  use  of  these  lines  which  vary  from  half  a  mile  to  forty 
miles  in  length,  a  monthly  charge  is  made  according  to  distance,  and 
usually  forming  the  basis  of  a  mutual  contract  embracing  one  to  five 
years.  In  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the  Company  has  provided,  under  similar 
arrangements,  many  lines  of  this  character,  and  a  number  in  Cleveland, 
Baltimore,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Buffalo  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown  the  builder  of  the  New  York  city  lines  emigrated 
from  England,  and  became  an  assistant  to  Gen.  Lefferts  in  1862,  while 
the  latter  was  Engineer  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company.  In 
1865  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Construction  for  the  United 
States  Telegraph  Company,  and  continued  so  until  that  company 
became  merged  into  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Since 
then  he  has  been  an  independent  builder  and  has  constructed,  at 
different  periods,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Line  from  New  York  to  Troy; 
the  Long  Island  South  line  from  Brooklyn  to  Islip  ;  the  Manhattan  lines 
in  New  York ;  and  the  National  line  from  New  York  to  Gray's  Ferry, 
Pa.  Since  then  he  has  built  the  Brooklyn  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Tele- 
graph ;  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  of  New  York ;  the  lines  of  the  "  Owl 
Company  "  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  the  "  North  Shore  "  of  Long  Island  ;  the 
Herald  White  Stone  line ;  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  line  ;  and 
all  of  the  later  lines  of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company. 

Eight  different  instruments  are  now  in  use  in  the  Private  Line 
department  of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,  all  of  which 
bear  a  more  or  less  marked  family  likeness.  The  first  instrument 
employed  was  the  invention  oi  Frank  L.  Pope  and  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
and  known  as  the  "  American."  These  are  now  practically  out  of  use, 
the  number  employed  not  exceeding  eleven.  Several  others  are  in 
limited  use  which  may  be  classed  as  follows  :  "  Dials  "  21  ;  the  "  Cen- 
tennial "  30  ;  "  Magneto  Electric  "  2  ;  "  Chester  "  25.     Of  the  "  Morse" 
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84  are  employed.  The  printing  instruments  known  as  "  Universals  " 
are  in  wider  employment  and  number  150,  of  which  94  are  the  original 
"  Universal  "  with  the  Wagner  improvement.  The  Universal  Private 
Line  Printer,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison.  In  this  instrument 
the  weights  and  springs  common  to  the  movements  of  other  instruments 
of  a  similar  character  were  laid  aside,  and  the  machinery  actuated  by  a 
small  electric  engine  placed  within  the  base  of  the  instrument  and 
which  was  fed  by  a  local  battery.  The  engine  was  regulated  in  its 
motion  by  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  Watts'  steam  engine  governor, 
by  means  of  which  the  speed  was  kept  uniform  at  any  desired  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute.  A  separate  local  battery  is  employed  to  actu- 
ate the  printing  mechanism.  By  a  valuable  improvement  made  by  G.  G. 
Wagner,  the  company's  chief  inspector  of  Private  Lines,  one  local  bat- 
tery is  now  made  to  operate  both  motor  and  press. 

The  instrument  so  far  found  most  available  for  private  lines  is  the  "  Gray 
Printer,"  the  invention  of  Elisha  Gray  of  Chicago,  of  which  about  500 
are  in  use,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  somewhat  concise  description  : 

Beneath  the  small 
glass  shade  at  the 
rear  of  the  key- 
board is  an  upright 
polarized  relay,  be- 
hind and  above 
which  is  situated 
the  type  wheel  and 
printing  apparatus. 
The  communica- 
tions are  printed  as 
received  upon  a 
continuous  strip  or 
paper  which  is  fed 
from  the  roll  above. 
The  type-wheel  is 
made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  double  acting  pallet  escapement,  attached 
to  an  armature  which  vibrates  between  the  poles  of  two  local  magnets 
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within  the  hollow  base  of  the  instrument.  At  the  back  of  the  instrument, 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  type  wheel,  is  a  cylindrical  brass  case  con- 
taining what  is  called  the  "sunflower."  This  is  a  flat  annular  disc  of 
platinum,  divided  radially  into  equal  segments  corresponding  in  num- 
ber to  the  transmitting  keys,  each  of  these  segments  being  connected 
to  its  corresponding  key  by  an  insulated  wire.  A  circuit-closing  arm, 
rigidly  attached  to  the  type  wheel  shaft,  travels  over  the  divided  disc  as 
the  shaft  revolves,  and  places  the  latter  in  electrical  connection  suc- 
cessively with  each  segment.  The  same  circuit  (which  is  that  of  the 
main  line)  is  conducted  through  the  coils  of  the  polarized  relay,  and 
this,  by  means  of  a  local  circuit,  controls  the  escapement  magnets. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  the  instrument  acts  is  as  follows : 
Upon  breaking  the  main  circuit,  by  depressing  the  extreme  right-hand 
key  (see  illustration),  a  polarized  relay  seen  in  the  cut  beneath  a  small 
glass  shade,  moves,  and  the  local  magnets  release  the  escapement,  which 
in  turn  allows  the  type  wheel  to  move  forward  a  step,  carrying  with  it 
the  moving  arm  upon  the  sunflower.  By  means  of  a  pole-changer 
attached  to  one  instrument  only  in  each  circuit,  the  direction  of  the 
line  current  is  reversed  for  each  letter  passed  over,  and  thus  the  polar- 
ized relay  and  escapement  magnets  continue  to  vibrate  automatically 
until  the  sender  depresses  some  other  key.  The  depression  of  this  key 
breaks  the  circuit  leading  to  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  sun- 
flower, and  when  the  traveling  arm  reaches  this  segment  the  main  cir- 
cuit is  interrupted,  the  escapement  cannot  act,  and  the  type  wheels  of 
both  instruments  come  to  a  stand.  The  letter  or  character  upon  the 
type  wheel  corresponding  to  the  key  which  has  been  depressed  upon 
the  sending  instrument  being  thus  brought  opposite  the  paper  strip,  the 
impression  is  effected  by  a  magnet  in  the  local  circuit,  which  is  instantly 
brought  into  action  upon  the  cessation  of  the  vibrations  of  the  relay 
armature. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  any  person  who  can  read  and  spell  can 
transmit  communications  upon  this  instrument  merely  by  fingering  the 
appropriate  keys,  and  that  these  may  be  automatically  recorded,  even 
in  the  absence  of  an  attendant,  at  one  or  more  distant  points. 

To  the  faithful  management  of  Gen.  Marshall  Lefferts  the  Gold  and 
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Stock  Telegraph  Company  owes  much  of  its  early  success.  It  was  in 
the  line  of  his  tastes.  He  gave  to  it  the  utmost  patience,  labor  and 
assiduous  care.  It  is  true  he  wearied  himself  over  details  which  he 
could  have  safely  permitted  to  devolve  on  others.  But  he  preferred 
the  labor  rather  than  to  trust  to  subordinates.  He  died  very  suddenly 
on  July  3,  1876,  while  en  route  to  Philadelphia  with  the  New  York 
Seventh  Regiment  Veterans,  of  which  he  had  for  many  years  been  com- 
mander, deeply  regretted  by  his  associates  in  office  and  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Company. 

Gen.  Lefferts  was  succeeded  in  the  active  management  of  the  Com- 
pany by  Hon.  George  Walker,  formerly  Vice-President  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  who  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  minuteness,  devotion,  and  thoroughness  of  his  adminis- 
tration, adding  thereto  a  legal  knowledge  and  experience  which  are 
invaluable.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows  :  William  Orton, 
President ;  George  Walker  and  George  B.  Prescott,  Vice-Presidents ; 
R.  H.  Rochester,  Treasurer;  J.  B.  Van  Every,  Auditor;  James  D. 
Reid,  Secretary.  Board  of  Directors  :  William  Orton,  George  Walker, 
George  B.  Prescott,  James  H.  Banker,  Tracy  R.  Edson,  Norvin  Green, 
William   M.   Bliss,   Augustus   Schell,    Henry    R.    Pierson,   William    K. 

Thorn. 

General  Superintendent,  George  B.  Scott. 

Gold  and  Stock  Department.  Private  Line  Department. 

Charles  S.  H.  Small,  Assi.  Suft.  Geo.  L.  Wiley,  Asst.  Sup'i. 

D.  Bryce  Scott,  Chief  Inspector.  G.  G.  Wagner,  Chief  Inspector. 

James  Rowe,  do  do  CnAS.H.V^Ai.TOVi.  Chief  Operator. 

T.  J.  Sullivan,    Chief  Operator.  Robert  Carter,  Foreman  of  Repairs. 

George  E.  Scott,  Foreman  of  Repairs. 


The  Manhattan  Quotation  Telegraph  Company. 
Stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, a  rival  organization  was  effected  in  1872,  which  took  the  name  of 
The  Manhattan  Quotation  Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $600,000.  It  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  September  2,  1872,  and  proposed  to  conduct  the  business  of  quo- 
tation  reporting  by  an   instrument    constructed  by  Charles  T.  Ches- 
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ter,  but  the  chief  merit  of  which  was  due  to  important  improve- 
ments made  thereon  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Smith.  Of  this  company  when 
organized  David  Hoadley  was  President ;  E.  S.  Munroe,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  George  W.  Fuller,  Treasurer ;  James  H.  Jordan,  Secretary  ;  Mr. 
William  F.  Chester  Superintendent.  By  dint  of  much  energy  and  the 
possession  of  an  instrument  capable  of  considerable  rapidity  of  trans- 
mission and  of  simple  and  effective  mechanical  details,  the  Company 
speedily  attained  a  favorable  status  among  business  men,  and  secured 
a  large  although  not  a  profitable  business.  In  the  canvass  for  sub- 
scribers a  hot  competition  with  the  Gold  and  Stock  Company  resulted, 
prices  were  lowered,  and  for  some  time  the  contest  was  conducted  at 
unremunerative  rates.  Seeing  the  destruction  which  was  sure  to  result 
from  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things  the  leading  holders  of 
the  Manhattan  Company's  stock  exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  Gold  and 
Stock  Telegraph  Company,  thus  giving  the  latter  Company  control. 
This  led  to  an  amicable  working  arrangement  by  which  the  existence 
of  both  companies  was  preserved,  but,  under  the  same  general  manage- 
ment, the  revenues  being  carefully  separated  and  credited  to  each.  The 
Board  of  Directors  elected  at  the  original  organization  of  the  company, 
was  composed  as  follows ;  David  Hoadley,  W.  F.  Coffee,  A.  C.  Peck,  A. 
J.  Wood,  E.  S.  Munroe,  P.  M.  Myers,  G.  W.  Fuller,  W.  S.  Nichols,  J. 
H.  Jordan,  G.  D.  Munroe,  J.  Wyman  Jones,  C  T.  Polhamus.  E.  V. 
Clark. 

The  instrument  used  by  the  Manhattan 
Quotation  Telegraph  Company  owed  its 
effectiveness  to  a  device  which  seems 
identical  with  the  patent  granted  to 
Pope  and  Edison,  April,  1870,  and  to 
Van  Hoevenbergh's  improvement  on  the 
Phelps'.  The  accompanying  sketch  will 
aid  its  understanding.  What  are  desig- 
nated the  type  magnets  which  are  used 
to  bring  the  letter  of  a  type  wheel  to  a 
desired  position,  are  indicated  by  the 
letters  T.  T.  The  intermediate  armature 
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A,  is  a  permanent  magnet  highly  sensitive  to  changes  of  current.  The 
press  magnet  P  is  similar  to  an  ordinary  sounder  and  its  office  is,  as 
its  name  applies,  to  impress,  when  brought  into  action,  an  intervening 
strip  of  paper  against  the  type  which  has  been  brought  above  its 
hammer. 

The  transmitting  instrument,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe, 
sends,  with  great  speed,  short  waves  of  alternately  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity.  Forty-three  of  these  reversals  are  made  by  the  arma- 
ture A  in  a  second.  These  currents  pass  through  all  the  coils,  but  are 
too  rapid  to  affect  the  armature  of  the  electro-magnet  P  which  is  held 
out  of  their  action  by  a  spring,  and  only  act  upon  the  sensitive  free 
magnetic  armature  A,  which,  by  its  motion,  causes  the  type  wheel  to 
move  forward,  tooth  by  tooth,  to  its  place.  When,  however,  a  letter  is 
reached,  the  vibratory  motions  cease,  the  closing  of  the  circuit  is  pro- 
longed by  the  operator's  depressed  key,  the  soft  core  of  the  magnet  P 
is  sufficiently  charged  to  draw  down  the  armature,  the  impression 
is  taken,  and,  by  utilizing  the  return  movement  of  the  armature,  the 
paper  strip  is  slipped  forward  in  readiness  for  the  next  letter.  Thus 
the  same  current  brings  the  type  to  position,  impresses,  and  advances 
the  paper  for  the  next  letter,  by  the  simplest  of  methods.  A  patent 
for  this  combination  and  device  was  issued  to  Pope  and  Edison  in 
April,  1870,  but  was  first  brought  into  active  employment  in  machinery 
by  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  in  the  stock  printer  of 
George  M.  Phelps. 

Another  feature  of  this  instrument  is  equally  simple,  ingenious  and 
effective.  It  is  one  of  the  methods  of  the  Unison  stop.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  long  arm  with  a  hooked  end  projecting  from  and  attached 
to  a  sleeve  slipped  over  the  axle  of  a  slow  moving  wheel  to  which  it 
is  fitted  so  as  to  be  carried  forward  by  its  motion  but  to  readily  yield 
to  obstruction.  This  arm  reaches  to  and,  when  uninterrupted, 
approaches  a  wheel  of  rapid  motion  on  which  is  secured,  at  a  certain 
given  point,  a  pin  which  the  arm,  when  allowed  to  approach,  arrests. 
This  arm  is  kept  off  by  the  stroke  of  the  impressing  armature  in  form- 
ing letters,  and  is  brought  into  action  by  simply  delaying  to  depress  the 
key  of  the  transmitter.     Thus  every  instrument  working  on   the  same 
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wire  is  brought  at  will  to  the  same  position,  and  synchronism  secured. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  effective.  Yet  it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  contrivances,  and  is  based  upon  the  plan  of  the  starter  placed 
by  Prof.  Morse  in  his  register  in  1845,  and  was  first  applied  to  a  print- 
ing telegraph  by  Moses  G.  Farmer  in  1856. 


The  American  Speaking  Telephone  Company. 

The  American  Speaking  Telephone  Company  was  organized  under 
the  General  Telegraph  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  December  6, 
1877,  with  a  capital  of  |3oo,ooo.  This  organization  was  the  result  of 
an  arrangement  between  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  and 
the  "  Harmonic  Telegraph  Company,"  by  which  the  control  of  the 
telephone  inventions  and  patents  of  Elisha  Gray  and  Amos  E.  Dolbear 
were  secured  for  the  manufacture  and  exploitation  of  the  telephone. 
The  caveat  of  Elisha  Gray  filed  at  Washington,  February  14,  1876,  for 
"  art  of  transmitting  vocal  sounds  telegraphically "  was  the  earliest 
application  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  In  his  caveat  Mr.  Gray  thus 
specifies  his  invention. 

"  It  is  the  object  of  my  invention  to  transmit  the  tones  of  the  human 
voice  through  a  telegraphic  circuit  and  reproduce  them  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  line  so  that  actual  conversation  can  be  carried  on  by  per- 
sons at  long  distances  apart." 

"  I  have  invented  and  patented  methods  of  transmitting  musical 
impressions  of  sounds  telegraphically,  and  my  present  invention  is  based 
upon  a  modification  of  the  principle  of  said  invention  which  is  set  forth 
and  described  in  Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States,  granted  to  me 
July  27,  1875,  numbered  166,095  ^^^  166,096,  and  also  in  an  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  granted  to  me  February  23,  1875." 

The  Telephone  in  one  of  its  features  is  founded  on  the  fact,  first 
investigated  by  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  that  iron  bars,  when  magnet- 
ized by  means  of  an  electric  current,  become  slightly  elongated,  and  at 
the  interruption  of  the  current  are  restored  to  their  normal  length.  In 
the  receiving  telephone  these  elongations  and  shortenings  of  the  iron 
succeed  each  other  with  precisely  the  same  interval  as  the  vibrations  of 
the  sending  disc  caused  by  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  air. 
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The  earliest  experiments  of  Mr.  Gray  were  in  the  transmission  of 
harmonic  sounds.  This  he  accomplished  by  an  armature  affixed  to  a 
voiced  steel  reed  which  was  made  to  vibrate  with  a  certain  graduated 
velocity  in  the  face  of  an  induction  coil  by  the  use  of  an  electrotome 
or  circuit  breaker.  The  steel  pendant  or  reed  which  carried  the  arma- 
ture was  voiced  to  its  position  in  the  musical  scale.  The  sound  of  this 
vibrating  reed  was  found  to  be  capable  of  transmission  to  great  distan- 
ces through  the  secondary  or  induced  current.  Experiments  with  reeds 
variously  voiced  produced  corresponding  tones,  and  at  greater  distan- 
ces than  it  was  practicable  to  send  the  primary  current  in  actuating  the 
ordinary  telegraphic  machinery.  By  using  a  number  of  magnets,  vari- 
ously voiced,  he  was  at  last  able  to  reproduce  a  tune  at  the  extremity 
of  a  circuit  of  over  two  thousand  miles. 

One  of  the  various  devices  of  Mr.  Gray  in  his  endeavor  to  convert 
electric  pulsations  into  audible  vibrations  is  illustrated  by  the  accom- 
panying cut,  and  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  curious.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  thin  cylindrical 
wooden  box,  the  face  or  per- 
iphery of  which  was  covered 
with  thin  sheet  metal  and 
turned  by  an  insulated  crank. 
The  metallic  covering  of  the 
cylinder  was  connected 
through  the  stand  with  the 
earth.  The  operator,  holding 
the  wire  connected  with  the 
line  in  one  hand,  and  pressing  the  fingers  of  the  same  hand  against  the 
metal  plate  which  was  turned  by  the  other,  the  tune  played  at  the  dis- 
tant station  or  other  end  of  the  line,  became  distinctly  audible.  The 
faster  the  cylinder  was  revolved  the  louder  were  the  sounds. 

The  telephone  is  the  outgrowth  of  these  and  kindred  experiments. 
Other  minds  were  at  work  in  the  same  direction.  It  appears  to  have 
been  independently  discovered  by  Mr.  Gray  and  Professor  A.  Graham 
Bell  of  Boston,  the  latter  of  whom  devoted  his  mind  principally  to  the 
reproduction  of  tones  of  the  human  voice.     Wonderful  and  useful  as 
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the  ability  to  transmit  independent  tones,  simultaneously,  no  doubt  is, 
the  Telephone  seems  to  have  in  it  "  the  potency  and  promise  "  of  a 
vastly  more  extended  and  useful  service. 

The  Telephone,  although  variously  constructed,  is  easily  described. 
The  parts  are  few  and  simple.  The  cut  represents  its  simplest,  not  its 
yet  to  be  perfected  form.  A  steel  magnetized  bar  A  is  wrapped  at  one 
of  its  extremities  with  several  convolutions  of  insulated  wire  B.  Across 
the  face  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  end  of  the  magnetized  bar  a 
metallic  diaphragm  C  against  which  the 
voice  is  directed  is  stretched  at  the 
base  of  a  convenient  mouth-piece  D 
One  of  the  Avires  EE  is  led  to  the  earth, 
and  the  other  to  the  receiving  appa- 
ratus. This  is  all.  Stated  technically,  a 
vibratory  mechanical  motion  of  the  air  is  imparted  to  the  metallic  mem- 
brane or  diaphragm.  This  motion  of  the  vibrating  membrane  is  con- 
verted into  electricity  in  the  coil  of  wire  surrounding  the  electro-mag- 
net which  the  wire  conveys  to  its  destination.  At  the  receiving  end  it 
is  first  effective  as  magnetism  ;  is  then  converted  into  vibratory  motion  ; 
is  thereby  given  to  the  air,  and  thus  becomes  again,  as  at  first,  a  sound 
identical  with  the  one  first  imparted.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  example  of 
the  convertibility  of  forces  from  one  form  to  another  —  without  change 
or  loss.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Sir  William  Thomson  said  of  it  on  his 
return  from  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  tele- 
phone was  exhibited  :  "  This  is  the  greatest  by  far  of  all  the  marvels 
of  the  electric  telegraph."  It  is  already  so  perfected  that  a  whisper  not 
audible  to  parties  in  the  same  room  can  be  heard  a  mile  distant. 

The  "  Carbon  Telephone  "  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  which  is  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  the  American  Speaking  Telephone  Company,  is  entirely 
different  in  principle  from  the  magneto-electric  systems  of  Gray  and 
Bell.  It  is  based  on  the  discovery  that  certain  forms  of  carbon  varies 
its  resistance  to  the  electric  current  by  pressure.  A  diaphragm  is  made 
to  vibrate  in  front  of  a  rod  on  the  end  of  which  is  placed  a  button  of 
compressed  lamp  black  A,  on  either  side  of  which  are  platinum  discs 
B  B,  the  disc  nearest  the  diaphragm  being  in  contact  with  a  battery  and 
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earth  and  the  other  with  the  line.  Between  the  end  of  the  rod  and  the 
diaphragm  and  resting  on  the  diaphragm  is  a  piece  of  cork  C 
and  between  the  cork  and  platinum 
disc   is  inserted  a  piece  of  rubber 

tube    D.     The     usual    mouthpiece  

B  B  surrounds  the  diaphragm. '®S^**Mi 
The  vibration  of  the  diaphragm, 
causes  the  carbon  to  offer  more 
or  less  resistance  to  their  passage 
over  the  current  through  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibra- 
tions, and  the  currents  seht  over 
the  wire  are  also  in  exact  proportion 
to  these  vibrations.  The  full  power 
of  the  voice  being  thus  utilized,  a  greater  volume  of  sound  without  any 
loss  of  clearness  of  articulation  is  secured,  and  also  comparative  freedom 
from  interference   by  extraneous  currents. 

On  the  organization  of  the  American  Speaking  Telephone  Company 
the  following  Board  of  Directors  were  elected :  William  Orton,  George 
Walker,  Norvin  Green,  James  H.  Banker,  Tracy  R.  Edson,  Elisha  W. 
Andrews,  George  B.  Prescott,  Elisha  Gray,  William  K.  Thorn,  Samuel 
S.  White,  Samuel  F.  Barger.  George  Walker  was  elected  President ; 
Norvin  Green,  Vice-President ;  R.  H.  Rochester,  Treasurer ;  James  D. 
Reid,  Secretary. 

The  organization  of  this  Company  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
invention  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  a  new  indication  of  the  inventive 
character  of  the  age  and  of  the  avidity  with  which  every  new  product 
of  art  is  seized  upon  for  the  advantage  and  convenience  of  mankind. 
The  telephone  is  already  in  extensive  employment  throughout  the  con- 
tinent, and  cannot  fail  to  enter  very  largely  into  the  uses  of  society 
throughout  the  world. 


Thomas  A.  Edison. 
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CHAPTER   LX. 

Three  Prominent  Inventors. 
M  O  N  G  the  many  ingenious  men  brought  to  pubHc  knowledge 
by  electric  art,  and  primarily  by  inventions  connected  with  the 
Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,  three  men  have  been  specially 
conspicuous.  Of  these  no  one  has  excited  more  genuine  irtterest  than 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  of  Menlo  Park,  N.  J.  He  is  a  native  of  Milan, 
Erie  county,  O.,  where  he  was  born  February  ii,  1847.  He  began  life 
as  a  newsboy,  was  a  printer  and  editor  of  a  paper  called  "  The  Grand 
Trunk  Herald"  which  he  printed  and  edited  on  the  cars  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  at  seventeen.  He  tried  chemistry  on  the  rail,  but 
happening  to  set  the  car  in  which  he  was  experimenting  on  fire,  it  came 
to  early  grief.  The  catastrophe  only  quickened  his  taste  for  chemi- 
cal adventure.  To  have  set  a  railroad  car  on  fire  with  acids,  was  in 
some  sense  a  victory.  It  was  at  least  an  illustration  of  the  restless 
quality  of  his  mind,  which,  in  recent  years,  has  shown  itself  to  be  phe- 
nomenally subtle,  tireless,  and  inventive. 

In  his  work  as  a  railroad  newsboy,  Edison  was  not  slow  to  perceive 
how  the  telegraph  could  be  made  to  assist  his  trade.  By  making  friends 
with  the  station  masters,  he  sent  ahead  of  his  train  a  few  words  of  the 
news,  just  enough  to  whet  the  public  curiosity,  which  were  bulletined 
in  large  letters  at  the  stations.  This  brought  his  customers  together 
and  stimulated  desire  to  purchase.  On  his  arrival  an  eager  crowd  sur- 
rounded him  as  he  leaped  from  the  train,  his  papers  were  quickly  dis- 
posed of,  and  he  was  ready  for  some  new  exploit.  Among  other  employ- 
ments, he  set  to  work  in  concert  with  a  neighboring  arab,  to  build  a 
short  telegraph  line.  Poles  were  easily  got  from  an  adjoining  wood. 
The  machinery  he  made  himself.  It  was  rude,  but  answered  the  pur- 
pose. The  battery,  however,  needed  capital.  Material  was  dear  and 
the  builders  poor.     But  the  means  of  working  the  line  had  to  be  got. 
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To  save  cost,  Edison  betook  himself  to  experiment.  He  had  seen 
sparks  emitted  from  a  cat's  back.  Judging  that  there  must  be  good 
battery  where  the  indications  were  so  strong,  he  inserted  a  tom-cat 
in  the  circuit,  using  the  fore  and  hind  feet  as  electrodes.  The  con- 
nections, after  some  resistance,  having  been  duly  made,  he  tried  to 
start  an  induced  current  by  rubbing  the  cat's  back,  the  incensed  feline 
meanwhile  giving  him  some  forcible  telephonic  lessons,  and  in  other 
ways  objecting  to  his  electrocatical  operations.  The  experiment,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  success.  A  tremendous  local  current  and  perfect 
electric  arc  was  produced.  But  it  would  not  work  the  line  and  was 
abandoned.  The  experiment  illustrated  the  humor  of  the  man.  He 
soon  after  became  manager  of  the  telegraph  office  at  Port  Huron. 

In  1867  Edison,  then  in  Cincinnati,  and  ignorant  of  the  progress 
made  in  Duplex  telegraphy,  conceived  a  plan  to  accomplish  it.  This 
led  him  to  other  studies  and,  removing  to  Boston  and  soon  after  to 
New  York,  he  devoted  himself  to  invention  in  which  he  soon  developed 
marked  genius  and  capacity.  Although,  following  out  the  playful  side 
of  his  nature,  he  gave  chase  to  many  inventive  vagaries,  yet  he  quickly 
elaborated  some  results  of  the  utmost  utility,  and  was  soon  able  from 
the  product  ot  several  valuable  inventions,  to  surround  himself  with 
every  thing  to  facilitate  further  research.  He  has  now  one  of  the 
amplest  laboratories  and  the  finest  array  of  assisting  machinery  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  scientific  inquiry.  He  has  also  a  large  and 
well  stocked  factory  with  steam  power ;  a  foundry  with  cottages  for  his 
workmen,  and  a  villa  of  comfortable  dimensions  for  his  own  home. 

Some  idea  of  Mr.  Edison's  prolific  brain  may  be  gathered  from  the 
number  of  his  patents.  Of  these  there  have  been  issued  to  him  since 
1870  in  all  140,  and  about  half  that  nurtiber  of  caveats.  The  chief 
product  of  his  genius  has  been  the  quadruplex  system  of  telegraphing 
by  which  already  the  equivalent  of  50 ,000  miles  of  wire  have  been 
added  to  the  capacity  of  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  his  discoveries  was  that  certain 
chemical  salts  lose  their  frictional  properties  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  an  electric  current.  On  this  as  a  basis,  Edison  devised  a 
telegraphic  action  in  which  the  ordinary  relay  magnet  became  unneces- 
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sary.  This  he  called  the  Electro  Motograph.  It  was  the  substitu- 
tion of  friction  and  ante-friction  for  the  presence  and  absence  of  mag- 
netism in  the  relay.  It  was  remarkable  also  in  that  it  could  be  worked 
by  an  almost  infinitessimal  current.  Important  results  are  yet  to  follow 
this  curious  discovery. 

Mr.  Edison's  name  is  already  connected  with  much  valuable  revenue 
earning  mechanism.  The  "  Edison  Universal  Printer,"  the  "  Electric 
Pen,"  the  "  Domestic  Telegraph  Call,"  the  "  Chemical  Automatic 
Recording  Telegraph,"  "  The  Carbon  Telephone,"  are  only  a  few  of  the 
subjects  to  which  he  has  applied  his  thoughts.  What  will  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  of  his  inventions  give  him  fame,  is  what  he  terms 
The  Phonograph,  which  may  be  thus  briefly  described.  A  metallic 
cylinder  is  covered  with  tin  foil.  A  shallow  spiral  groove  runs  from 
end  to  end  of  the  cylinder  to  permit  the  tin  foil  immediately  over 
the  groove  readily  to  yield  to  pressure.  The  cylinder  is  made 
to  revolve  on  a  shaft  having  a  screw  thread  thereon  corresponding 
with  the  groove  on  the  cylinder  to  give  it  a  longitudinal  as  well 
as  circular  motion.  In  front  of  this  is  placed  the  ordinary  tele- 
phonic mouth-piece,  but  with  a  stylus  nicely  adjusted  between  the 
diaphragm  of  the  mouth-piece  and  the  foil.  The  cylinder  is  then  made 
to  revolve.  While  doing  so  a  sentence  is  uttered  distinctly  at  the 
mouth-piece.  The  tin  foil,  when  examined,  shows  a  series  of  indenta- 
tions corresponding  with  the  voice  vibrations  on  the  diaphragm.  The 
cylinder  is  now  returned  to  its  first  position,  a  funnel  placed  on  the 
mouth-piece,  the  cylinder  turned  as  before,  when  the  words  uttered  to 
the  machine  are  all  re-spoken  by  the  mechanism.  The  record  is  per- 
manent. The  foil  may  be  laid  aside  for  a  thousand  years  and  yet  the 
language  be  reproduced  !  It  may  yet  appear  that  in  the  mysterious 
laboratoire  of  the  Almighty  the  records  of  human  history  may,  in  some 
similar  way,  be  thus  preserved  !  It  is  one  of  the  startling  illustrations 
of  the  conservation  of  force.     What  else  remains  to  know,  who  can  tell  ? 

Mr.  Edison  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  men.  Careless  in  his  costume, 
without  manners,  although  intelligent  and  respectful,  deaf  enough  to 
give  him  an  abstracted  look,  fond  of  fun,  quick  and  facile  at  carrica- 
ture,  abstemious  and  simple  in  his  habits,  boyish  in  his  enjoyments. 
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unselfish  and  generous,  spending  whole  nights  over  some  new  thought 
which  he  pursues  with  hound-like  pertinacity,  —  he  is  a  singular  speci- 
men of  a  man  having  the  highest  natural  inventive  faculty  coupled 
with  the  playfulness  and  the  artlessness  of  a  child. 


George  M.  Phelps. 

In  the  fore  rank  of  American  mechanicians  and  inventors  stands 
George  M.  Phelps,  Superintendent  of  the  machine  shops  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  in  New  York.  Mr.  Phelps  is  a  native 
of  Watervliet,  Albany  county.  New  York,  where  he  was  born  March  19, 
1820.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  establishment  of  his  uncle  in 
Troy,  New  York,  for  the  manufacture  of  mathematical  instruments.  In 
1852,  becoming  interested  in  telegraphic  machinery,  he  rapidly  attained 
reputation  by  solving  some  difficult  problems  in  electro-magnetism  in 
which  he  showed  great  inventive  genius  and  originality.  Although, 
however,  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Phelps  cover  a  wide  field  and  include 
improvement  in  paper-making  machinery,  bank  locks,  time  regulators, 
electro-motors,  etc.,  it  is  by  his  numerous  skillful  devices  in  telegraphic 
apparatus  that  he  is  best  known  and  on  which  his  reputation  as  an 
inventor  is  likely  chiefly  to  rest. 

When  Mr.  Phelps  first  devoted  his  attention  to  electro  mechanics  it 
was  a  period  of  great  activity  in  the  telegraphic  world.  Between  New 
York  and  Buffalo  three  companies  were  contesting  for  public  patron- 
age, under  the  Morse,  Bain,  and  House  Patents.  Many  of  the  "  House  " 
instruments  were  constructed  at  the  work-shops  of  Phelps  and  Dick- 
erman  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Mr.  Phelps  had  the  mechanical  super- 
vision. In  1856  the  Arnerican  Telegraph  Company  purchased  the 
entire  establishment  and  appointed  Mr.  Phelps  Superintendent.  Thus 
relieved  from  all  financial  cares  he  devoted  himself  more  efiectually  to 
invention. 

In  1855,  David  E.  Hughes  of  Kentucky,  patented  a  new  printing 
telegraph  which  embodied  important  principles  of  much  interest  and 
of  very  marked  value.  Its  mechanical  details  were,  however,  more  or  less 
imperfect.     This  instrument  was  purchased  by  the  American  Telegraph 
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Company  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Phelps  for  examination  and 
the  proper  adjustment  of  its  parts.  During  a  large  portion  of  the 
years  1855  and  1856  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  this  work.  This 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  two  most  important  features  by  which  the 
Hughes'  apparatus  became  thoroughly  effective  and  useful.  Without 
these  improvements  it  is  believed  by  experts  that  the  Hughes'  machine 
with  all  its  acknowledged  merit  and  beauty  would  have  proved  ineffect- 
ive as  an  instrument  for  practical  service.  Mr.  Hughes  afterward  intro- 
duced his  printer  in  Europe  and  eventually  met  with  much  success. 
Several  hundred  are  in  employment  there  all  of  which  embody  the 
devices  introduced  into  their  mechanism  by  Mr.  Phelps. 

During  the  four  years  succeeding  1856,  Mr.  Phelps  continued  to 
effect  improvements  in  printing  telegraph  devices,  and  which  eventu- 
ated in  1859  in  the  completion  and  introduction  of  the  well  known 
"  Phelps' Combination  Printer,"  an  instrument  which  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years  has  been  without  a  competitor  as  the  most  successful  type- 
printing  telegraph  in  the  world.  It  has  been  in  operation  during  this 
entire  period  on  the  lines  between  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Boston.  Some  of  these  have  printed  over  5,000  lineal  miles  of 
paper  and  are  still  in  excellent  working  order,  although  the  constant 
friction  of  the  operator's  fingers  has  worn  deep  cavities  in  the  key 
boards.  Experienced  operators  are  able  to  transmit  by  the  Phelps' 
Combination  Printer  at  the  rate  of  2,800  words  per  hour  which  are  as 
readily  impressed  in  clear  Roman  characters  at  the  receiving  station. 
Even  this  remarkable  instrument  Mr.  Phelps  has  surpassed  by  one 
more  recent  and  which  is  now  employed  on  the  lines  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  This  latest  invention  is  the  fruit  of  sev- 
eral years  careful  study  and  experiment.  It  is  driven  by  an  electro- 
magnetic motor  and  has  been  worked  over  a  line  of  500  miles  at  the 
astonishing  rate  of  sixty  words  per  minute  or  3,600  words  per  hour. 
Even  this  does  not  fully  represent  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  which 
seems  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  fingers  which  manipulate  it. 

Mr.  Phelps  has  largely  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  the  extensive 
system  of  automatic  type  printing  instruments  employed  for  stock  and  mar- 
ket quotations  and  for  private  telegraphing,  which  has  attained  so  large  a 
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development  in  America  during  the  past  few  years.  These  improve- 
ments have  been  directed  toward  the  increase  of  their  working  speed, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  battery  power  required.  In  both  of  these  he 
has  been  eminently  successful.  Among  the  many  instruments  in  use 
for  such  purposes  by  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  there 
are  none  which  do  not  bear  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  impress  of  his 
genius.     Whatever  he  touches  he  beautifies. 

Since  Mr.  Phelps  entered  the  employment  of  the  American  Telegraph 
Company  in  1856  he  has  been  constantly  in  its  service  and  in  that  of 
its  successor  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  as  Superintend- 
ent of  its  mechanical  department,  first  in  Troy,  afterward  in  Williams- 
burgh,  and  finally  in  New  York.  The  apparatus  manufactured  under 
his  supervision  is  noted  for  elegance  of  design  and  the  superiority  of  its 
performance.  In  beauty  and  excellence  of  finish  the  products  of  his 
establishment  are  unexcelled  by  any  of  the  celebrated  workshops  of  the 
world. 


Elisha  Gray. 

Mr.  Elisha  Gray,  the  electrician  of  the  Western  Electric  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  Chicago,  is  of  Quaker  origin.  He  bears  some  distin- 
guishing evidences  of  his  descent  in  a  certain  placidity  and  directness 
of  manner  indicative  of  his  temperament  and  character.  He  was  born 
at  Barnesville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  August  2,  1835.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  carpenter's  apprentice,  and  Avas  somewhat  of  a  social  nuisance 
because  of  his  proclivity  to  acids  and  laboratory  stuffs.  At  twenty-one 
he  went  to  Oberlin  College  where  he  studied  diligently  for  five  years. 
His  mental  bent  during  this  period  was  strongest  in  the  study  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  To  this  he  devoted  all  his  spare  hours.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  he  readied  his  thirtieth  year  that  his  attention  was  first 
turned  to  electrical  mechanism.  This  soon  fascinated  and  largely 
monopolized  his  time  and  study. 

He  at  once  began  to  invent.  His  first  attempt  was  to  meet,  by  inter- 
nal mechanism,  a  relief  from  the  difficulty  then  embarrassing  all  tele- 
graph  lines  arising  from  defective  insulation.     To  accomplish  this  he 
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constructed  a  self-adjusting  magnet  which  would,  automatically,  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  variable  condition  of  the  circuit.  It  was  a  bad 
direction  for  genius.  It  was  like  building  a  go-cart  for  a  drunken  man. 
All  such  devices  tended  to  cover  up  evils  which  were  readily  removable 
by  suitable  attention.  This  possibility,  it  is  true,  was  not  so  apparent 
then  as  now.  Yet  many  knew  that  to  work  over  escapes  by  use  of 
machinery  was  to  reduce  the  necessity  of  outside  care  in  keeping  the 
wires  clear  and  clean.  The  self-adjusting  relay  was,  however,  made. 
It  was  a  success.  By  adjusting  it  to  the  most  distant  office,  it  adjusted 
itself  to  every  intermediate  point.  There  was,  however,  little  demand 
for  it.     There  was  no  money  to  spare  for  scientific  devices. 

The  automatic  self-adjusting  relay  introduced  the  construction  of 
several  forms  of  automatic  repeating  machinery.  These,  many  still 
regard  as  valuable.     They  are  not  much  used. 

One  of  Mr.  Gray's  most  practical  inventions  was  a  needle  annunci- 
ator for  hotels.  This  he  invented  in  1870  and  perfected  in  1872.  It 
has  had  a  large  sale.  It  is  simple  and  effective.  The  electrical  annun- 
ciator for  elevators  was  invented  about  the  same  time.  His  most 
important  invention,  however,  until  a  very  recent  date,  was  his  "  Private 
Telegraph  Line  Printer,"  of  which  a  description  has  already  been  given. 

Mr.  Gray's  name  is  now  connected  with  an  invention  more  useful 
and  wonderful  than  any  to  which  his  mind  has,  so  far,  been  directed. 
During  the  years  1873-4-5  his  attention  was  largely  absorbed  in  devel- 
oping a  system  of  "  Electro-Harmonic  Telegraphy  "  for  the  transmission 
of  sounds  over  the  wires  of  the  telegraph.  The  basis  of  this  system  is 
the  discoverv  of  a  law  of  vibration,  by  which  a  sound  produced  in  the 
presence  of  a  magnet  will  cause  a  magnet  of  similar  adjustment  to 
respond  to  its  tone.  This  is  not  all.  It  has  been  found  that,  over  the 
same  wire,  another  note,  by  another  magnet,  may  be  sent  at  the  same 
time,  and  be  received  on  a  second  magnet  adjusted  to  the  second  note. 
Mr.  Gray  has  already  succeeded  in  sending  over  a  wire  of  500  miles  in 
length,  nine  different  messages  at  the  same  moment,  each  message  hav- 
ing a  distinctive  note.  These  several  messages,  also,  can  be  taken  off 
by  any  number  of  intermediate  offices  by  simply  turning  the  relay  to 
the  key  note  on  which  each  is  transmitted  !     Mr.  Gray  expects  to  be 
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able  to  send  in  this  way,  simultaneously,  fifteen  or  more  messages 
Theoretically,  these  can  be  increased  to  as  many  notes  and  semi-tones 
as  the  range  of  the  gamut  will  permit. 

Mr.  Gray  was  led  to  these  investigations  by  a  domestic  incident.  In 
his  paper  on  the  "  Transmission  of  Musical  Tones  "  before  the  Ameri- 
can Electrical  Society,  Chicago,  March  17,  1875,  he  says:  "  My  nephew 
was  playing  with  a  small  induction  coil  "  taking  shocks  "  for  the 
amusement  of  the  younger  children.  He  had  connected  one  end  of 
the  secondary  coil  to  the  zinc  lining  of  the  bath  tub,  which  was  dry. 
Holding  the  other  end  of  the  coil  in  his  left  hand  he  touched  the  lin- 
ing of  the  tub  with  the  right.  In  making  contact,  his  hand  would  glide 
along  the  side  for  a  short  distance.  At  these  times  I  noticed  a  sound 
proceeding  from  under  his  hand  at  the  point  of  contact  having  the 
same  pitch  and  quality  of  the  vibrating  electronic.  I  immediately  took 
the  electrode  in  my  hand,  and,  repeating  the  operation,  found,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  by  rubbing  hard  and  rapidly  I  could  make  a  much 
louder  sound  than  the  electronic.  I  then  changed  the  pitch  of  the 
vibration,  and  found  that  the  pitch  of  the  sound  under  my  hand  was 
also  changed,  agreeing  with  that  of  the  vibration."  Simple  contact 
produced  no  sound.     Rapid  friction  was  necessary. 

"  One  of  the  earliest  discoveries  in  connection  with  these  experi- 
ments was  the  fact  that  not  only  simple  but  composite  tones  could  be 
sent  through  the  wire  and  received,  either  on  the  metal  plate  or  on  a 
magnet.  Not  only  could  a  simple  melody  be  transmitted,  but  a  har- 
mony or  discord  could  be  communicated  equally  well.  If  the  tones 
thus  produced  could  be  analyzed  at  the  receiving  end,  it  would,  of 
course,  lead  the  way  to  a  multiple  Morse,  a  fast  printing,  an  autographic 
or  other  systems.  By  this  curious  method,  therefore,  not  only  may  dif- 
ferent messages  be  sent  simultaneously,  but  a  tune,  with  all  its  parts, 
may  be  sent  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  wire,  and  be  distinctly 
audible  at  the  receiving  end."  This  discovery  underlies  the  whole 
system  of  telephones  now  under  so  rapid  and  promising  development. 
Of  Mr.  Gray  as  the  inventor  of  the  Telephone,  notice  has  been  taken 
elsewhere  and  of  which  the  evidence  is  complete. 

Mr.  Gray's  characteristic  as  an  inventor  is  in  avoiding  mere  median- 
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ical  devices  to  accomplish  results.  Intricacy,  in  his  mind,  is  failure. 
He  seeks  to  make  electricity  do  its  work  direct,  and  therefore  endeav- 
ors in  his  devices  to  train  and  harness  it  for  that  purpose. 

As  a  man  Mr.  Gray  is  genial  and  friendly,  and  simple  and  retiring 
in  his  habits.  His  home  is  at  Highland  Park,  near  Chicago,  where  he 
is  highly  respected.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gray  &  Barton 
of  Chicago,  and  has  from  the  start  been  an  officer  in  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago,  of  which  Gen.  Anson  Stager 
is  President. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  two  centuries  ago  similar  discoveries  were 
being  made.  In  the  year  1667  Robert  Hooke,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  published  a  work  entitled  "  Micrographia." 
In  the  preface  occurs  the  following  remarkable  paragraph  : 

"  And  as  Glasses  have  highly  promoted  our  seeing,  so  'tis  not  improb- 
able but  that  there  may  be  found  many  Mechanical  Inventions  to 
improve  our  other  senses,  of  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  touching.  'Tis 
not  impossible  to  hear  a  whisper  at  a  furlong's  distance,  it  having  been 
already  done  ;  and  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  not  make  it 
more  impossible,  though  that  furlong  should  be  ten  times  multiply'd. 
And  though  some  famous  Authors  had  afifirm'd  it  impossible  to  hear 
through  the  thinnest  plate  of  Muscovy-glass ;  yet  I  know  a  way,  by 
which  'tis  easier  enough  to  hear  one  speak  through  a  wall  a  yard  thick. 
It  has  not  been  yet  thoroughly  examined  how  far  Otocousticons  may  be 
improv'd  nor  what  other  wayes  there  may  be  of  quickning  our  hearing, 
or  conveying  sound  through  other  bodies  then  [than]  the  Air  :  for  that 
that  is  not  the  only  medium,  I  can  assure  the  Reader,  that  I  have,  by  the 
help  of  a  distended  7uire  propagated  the  sound  to  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance in  an  instant,  or  with  as  seemingly  quick  a  motion  as  that  of  light  at 
least,  incomparably  swifter  then  [than]  that,  which  at  the  same  time  was 
propagated  through  the  Air;  and  this  not  only  in  a  straight  line,  or 
direct,  but  in  one  bended  in  many  angles." 

So  now,  after  the  slumber  of  a  couple  of  centuries,  with  the  world 
ready  to  use  and  utilize  these  marvelous  laws  thus  shrewdly  guessed  at 
by  thoughtful  heads  so  long  ago,  the  active  brain  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury gives  them  to  our  most  common  use. 
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CHAPTER    LXI. 


Progress. 


TH  E  first  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the  telegraph  in  America 
was  one  forced  upon  it  by  the  necessities  of  its  condition.  A 
number  of  short  and  segregated  lines  had  sprung  into  life  in  rapid  suc- 
cession whose  independent  and  restricted  domain  was  fast  sowing  the 
seeds  of  early  ruin.  When  local  pride  of  management  at  last  gave  way 
before  the  evidence  of  the  cost  at  which  separate  existence  was  main- 
tained, and  the  fact  that  the  frequent  repetition  of  messages  from  line 
to  line  not  only  prevented  the  promptitude  which  the  public  had  been 
educated  to  expect,  but  multiplied  both  the  hazards  and  the  cost  of 
transmission,  the  clubbing  of  lines  for  mutual  safety  and  economy  com- 
menced. This  was  soon  attended  with  results  so  marked  as  to  estab- 
lish it  as  the  policy  of  the  future.  Whatever  of  triumph  the  telegraph 
in  America  has  since  secured  to  itself,  whether  as  a  financial  venture  or 
as  the  product  of  science,  has  been  based  upon  the  unity  and  sweep  of 
its  administration  which  experience  had  thus  made  manifest  as  the  pri- 
mary condition  of  success.  What  some  have  denounced  as  a  grasp 
after  monopoly,  has  been  simple  fidelity  to  a  trust  than  which  none 
grander  has  ever  been  confided  to  human  care.  It  has  been  a  policy, 
also,  which  has  made  possible  the  enlargement  of  the  trust  until  it  has 
assumed  national  unity  and  puissance,  and  has  given  opportunity  for 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  expositions  of  the  resources  of  invention  in 
one  of  the  subtlest  of  the  realms  of  human  thought. 

The  mechanism  of  the  telegraph,  in  its  ordinary  conditions,  has 
undergone  few  changes.  The  Morse  correspondent  or  key  remains  as 
at  first  constructed  except  in  the  addition  of  a  switch  or  circuit-closer, 
which,  conveniently  placed  at  the  right  of  the  lever,  is  readily  reached 
by  the  operator's  hand.     The  first   method  for  closing  the  circuit  was 
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by  the  use  of  a  brass  wedge  inserted  between  the  anvil  and  the  central 
support,  which  had  to  be  withdrawn  and  lay  loose  on  the  operating- 
table  while  a  message  was  being  sent.  Self-closing  keys  have  been 
made  in  ingenious  variety,  but  have  never  proved  useful,  and  have 
been  laid  aside  as  rapidly  as  made. 

The  earliest  practical  device  of  any  utility  was  the  construction  of  a 
lightning  arrester  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  presented  to  the  writer 
in  1846  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia.  It  consisted  in  the 
insertion  of  a  large  wired  relay  between  the  machinery  and  line  adjusted 
above  the  power  of  the  ordinary  current.  Any  excess  of  current  called 
the  magnet  into  action  and  switched  the  connection  from  the  ma- 
chinery to  the  earth.  It  led  to  the  simpler  method,  original  with  David 
Brooks  of  Philadelphia,  who,  covering  the  gaspipe  of  the  office  with  a 
film  of  paper,  wrapped  a  piece  of  copper  wire  connected  with  the  line 
around  it,  and  thus  led  the  lightning  to  earth.  The  same  plan  is 
still  in  use,  an  independent  ground  wire  connected  to  a  metal  plate 
placed  proximately  to  a  similar  plate  connected  with  the  main  con- 
ductor being  preferred.  Metallic  brushes  in  similar  relation  have 
also  been  used. 

The  first  marked  step  forward  was  the  reception  of  messages  by 
sound.  This  formed  a  part  of  the  Morse  patent  and  one  of  its  most 
salient  features.  From  the  very  first  use  of  a  Morse  instrument, 
signals  and  phrases  by  sound  were  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  the  Washing- 
ton operator  of  the  government  line  often  laughed  as  his  Baltimore 
comrade  replied  to  him  with  the  ha!  ha!  ha!  of  the  register.  Both 
Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  Vail  could  read  slowly  manipulated  words.  But 
it  was  dreaded  as  a  reliance  in  actual  business,  and  the  paper  of  the 
Merse  register  was,  by  executive  direction,  in  universal  use  during  the 
first  two  years.  After  some  careful  tests,  however,  the  first  of  wliich 
was  conducted  by  John  J.  Speed,  Jr.,  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland 
in  1847,  it  was  found  that  sound  telegraphy  had  manifest  advantages, 
and  was  permitted.  Year  after  year  since  then  it  has  become  more  and 
more  distinctly  what  it  now  is,  the  American  system. 

In  the  construction  of  lines  the  employment  of  copper  wire  for  the 
main  conductors  was  early  discarded.     It  was  expensive  and  without 
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tensile  strength.  It  could  not  be  relied  upon  and  iron  wire  quickly 
took  its  place  —  the  honor  of  the  introduction  of  which  has  had  several 
claimants.  The  first  iron  wire  actually  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  tele- 
graph line  was  when  the  writer,  in  extremity,  inserted  a  piece  of  tinner's 
wire  into  the  line  of  the  Magnetic  Company  in  the  early  spring  of  1846, 
and  which  was  done  with  some  apprehension  of  the  result.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  scientific  formula  it  was  known  that  the  equivalent  of  a  number 
16  copper  wire  was  number  8  iron,  and  Charles  T.  Smith  who  wound 
most  of  the  first  magnets  and  knew  the  ratio  of  metallic  values  as  con- 
ductors probably  pressed  the  substitution  on  this  knowledge.  Mr. 
O'Reilly,  whose  apprehensions  were  quick,  adopted  it  without  hesita- 
tion. Amos  Kendall,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  made  it  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Magnetic  Lines  from 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.  Unfortunately  it  was  introduced  in  the 
form  of  wire  cord  of  three  strands  number  16  wire,  which,  although 
strong,  yet  because  its  stranded  form  assisted  the  retention  of  moisture, 
rapidly  corroded. 

The  iron  wire,  after  working  well  for  a  time,  because  of  imperfect 
joints  made  in  the  process  of  repairs,  which  were  frequent,  soon  began 
to  degenerate.  Even  when  the  joints  were  soldered,  rust  supervened. 
Henry  J.  Rogers,  well  known  as  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  gov- 
ernment line,  and  the  first  manager  of  the  Bain  lines,  purchased  from 
Morehouse  &  Co.  of  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  the  first  galva- 
nized or  zinc-covered  wire  for  use  on  United  States  lines  and  erected 
it  between  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg  on  the  line  of  the  American  Tele- 
graph Company,  of  which  he  was  president.  The  low  resistance  pre- 
served on  lines  using  this  material  led  to  its  large  employment.  The 
Bain  lines,  next  to  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  of  Canada,  were 
the  first  to  adopt  it,  and  they  were  regarded  as  fine  specimens  of  effect- 
ive telegraphs. 

The  insulation  of  the  lines  was  prolific  of  invention.  From  the  iron- 
clads of  Vermont  to  the  cow-horns  of  Texas  the  expenditure  of  brain 
in  this  direction  Avas  marvelous.  A  museum  of  insulators  would  require 
a  many-shelved  and  ample  gallery.  In  this  field  an  English  inventor, 
now  a  resident  of  Virginia,  named  George  Little,  better  known  in  con- 
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nection  with  automatic  telegraphy,  produced  in  England,  in  1846,  one 
of  the  more  valuable  of  practical  and  readily  applied  forms.  The  Lit- 
tle English  insulator  was  of  glass  with  umbrella  or  saucer  base.  Glass 
insulators  in  the  form  of  bureau  knobs  were  in  that  year  in  use  in 
America.  In  1847,  with  the  rapid  substitution  of  iron  wire  for  copper, 
insulators  of  the  Little  form  were  employed.  They  were  credited,  prob- 
ably with  justice,  to  Ezra  Cornell.  Innumerable  forms  with  this  as  a 
basis  have  since  then  been  common,  and  almost  universal. 

The  annoyance  caused  by  frequent  breakage  of  the  glass  insulators 
which  were  a  fine  target  for  ambitious  school  boys  and  Sunday  shooters 
became  so  great  as  to  lead  to  methods  for  their  preservation.  Suppos- 
ing tliat  a  covering  of  iron  might  be  thus  employed,  David  Brooks  of 
Philadelphia,  after  many  failures,  produced  an  iron  covered  insulator 
which  has  stood  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  some  extraordinary 
tests,  and  which  has  led  to  their  somewhat  extensive  employment, 
especially  on  lines  having  a  single  conductor,  and  to  which  their  use 
has  been  chiefly  confined.  The  introduction  of  gutta  percha  also 
greatly  stimulated  the  hope  that  a  basis  for  a  perfect  and  permanent 
insulation  had  been  found.  Especially  was  this  so  when  John  M. 
Bachelder  and  Moses  G.  Farmer  began  the  construction  of  insulators 
from  vulcanite  or  bone  rubber.  With  its  close  texture,  its  glossy  sur- 
face, its  high  qualities  as  a  dielectric,  every  desired  and  desirable  con- 
dition seemed  to  have  been  secured.  Experience  how- 
ever soon  proved  that  every  departure  from  the  simple  ' 
plan  of  the  glass  and  wooden  pin  supporter  was  more  or 
less  at  fault.  By  a  kind*  of  unanimous  consent,  there- 
fore, the  glass  and  wooden  pin  has  become,  par  excel- 
lence, the  American  insulator.  The  umbrella  watershed 
form  has,  to  secure  constant  cleanness  of  surface,  given 
place  to  straight  vertical  sides,\vhile  the  addition  of  a  screw 
thread  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  insulators  fitted  to  a 
similar  thread  on  the  pin,  has  rendered  its  removal  by 
wind  or  upward  strain  impossible.  Already,  therefore,  has 
this  vexed  subject  of  insulation  been,  apparently,  solved. 

The    gradually   deteriorating  condition  of    the   con- 
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ductors  led  to  invention  in  another  direction.  A  relay  of  high  sensi- 
tiveness, which  was  another  word  for  high  resistance,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  plans  to  render  the  wires  effective.  These  accomplished  little 
practical  benefit.  They  worked  splendidly  in  fine  weather.  It  was 
never  suspected  that  increased  sensitiveness  rendered  the  relay  also 
more  susceptible  to  the  dishonest  rains  and  amorous  leaves  which  stole 
away  the  bafiled  currents. 

Then  came  a  host  of  self-adjusting  relays  which,  like  well  tempered 
characters,  were  asserted  to  be  equal  to  any  condition  of  current  how- 
ever vagrant  and  uncertain.  Some  of  these,  prominent  among  which 
was  a  compensating  magnet  the  invention  of  Elisha  Gray,  were  of  great 
ingenuity  and  showed  that  invention  was  entering  a  higher  realm.  But 
the  idea  upon  which  they  were  based  was  vicious.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  cure  symptoms  instead  of  disease  —  to  compensate  by  inside  devices 
for  exterior  degeneration  and  neglect.  Every  such  attempt  only  multi- 
plied the  perplexities  of  the  service  and  added  to  its  toils.  The  intro- 
duction of  electrical  measurements  and  recognized  standards  of  resist- 
ance based  upon  the  laws  of  Ohm,  have  banished  forever  all  these 
devices. 

Invention  early  took  another  direction  the  value  of  which  has  by  no 
means  disappeared.  This  was  in  the  construction  of  repeaters  by  which 
the  comparative  ease  in  working  short  lines  could  be  communicated  to 
long  ones.  The  first  method  of  this  character  was  based  on  the  plan 
of  the  local  circuit  as  described  by  Morse  in  1838  and  which  made  him 
remark  :  "  If  I  can  work  twenty  miles  I  can  go  round  the  world."  It 
was  called  the  Button  repeater,  and  differs,  only  from  more  modern 
forms  in  that  it  required  the  presence  of  an  operator  at  an  intermediate 
station  to  reverse  the  circuits  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  operators  on 
either  side  took  their  turn  in  transmission.  It  was  usually  accom- 
plished by  attaching  the  main  wires  of  the  second  circuit  to  the  lever  and 
post  of  the  register,  using  a  simple  button  to  open  or  close  the  circuit. 
It  was  effective  and  valuable.  Soon,  however,  invention  gave  it  auto- 
matic action  when  it  came  into  enlarged  and  very  valuable  employ- 
ment and  led  to  a  system  of  direct  transmission  between  widely  sepa- 
rated cities  which  has  vastly  enlarged  and  improved  the  service. 
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In  the  introduction  of  the  button  repeater  the  earHest  known  expert 
concerned  therein  was  Merritt  L.  Wood  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Another 
button  repeater,  but  with  several  ingenious  elements  wanting  in  the 
other,  was  arranged  by  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Charles  Bulkley,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Washington  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Company, 
devised  an  ingenious  automatic  action  which  worked  as  a  repeater  on  a 
series  of  open  circuits.  The  low  condition  of  the  lines  of  that  period 
is  incidentally  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  required  ten  of  these  repeaters 
to  operate  the  wire  to  New  Orleans  from  Washington,  a  work  now 
readily  done  with  two. 

Immediately  following  Bulkley 's  repeater  appeared  one  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  invented  by  Amos  Kendall  and  J.  B.  Tree. 
Soon  after  appeared  in  rapid  succession  the  fine  inventions  of  J.  J. 
Clark,  of  Philadelphia ;  George  B.  Hicks,  of  Cleveland ;  George  F. 
Milliken,  of  Boston ;  B.  B.  Toye,  of  Toronto ;  Elisha  Gray,  of  Chicago  ; 
Charles  H.  Haskins,  of  Kenosha ;  Jesse  H.  Bunnell  and  Gerritt  Smith, 
of  New  York  ;  Woodman  and  Farmer,  of  Massachusetts.  Of  all  these, 
however,  ingenious  and  practical  as  they  all  were,  the  only  repeaters 
which  have  approved  themselves  to  general  employment  are  those  of 
George  F.  Milliken  of  Boston  and  B.  B.  Toye  of  Toronto.  By  these 
a  message  is  now  as  easily  sent  by  a  single  manipulation  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  into  a  thousand  branch  lines  as  to  the  nearest  suburban  station. 

In  1854,  and  also  at  a  later  period,  a  movement  was  started  to  change 
the  Morse  Alphabet  so  as  to  substitute  new  combinations  for  the  spaced 
letters  C,  O,  R,  Y  and  Z.  It  was  the  subject  of  an  official  order  by  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  also  by 
the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company,  but  was  only 
partially  carried  out  in  the  former,  and  not  at  all  in  the  latter.  Mr. 
O.  E.  \Vood,  Superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  line,  threatened  to  resign 
if  the  order  was  enforced.  Both  orders  were  revoked.  The  alphabet 
and  numerals  remain  as  first  arranged  by  Professor  Morse.  The  punc- 
tuation signs  are  of  later  date. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  Bain  system  and  especially  after  the 
exhibition  of  its  capacity  for  rapid  transmission  by  automatic  processes, 
attention  was  turned  to  methods  of  rapid  manipulation.     Prof.  Morse 
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in  1848  proposed  a  mode  of  fast  writing  by  the  use  of  strips  of  paper 
with  the  messages  embossed  thereon.  This  he  proposed  to  do  by  using 
comparatively  thick  paper  well  sized  and  dampened,  on  which  the  mes- 
sage to  be  sent  could  be  embossed  by  passing  the  paper  through  the 
ordinary  register,  manipulating  the  key  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
sending  a  message  and  leaving  the  paper  with  the  message  thus  em- 
bossed thereon  to  harden,  which  it  would  do  rapidly,  and  be  then  used 
to  transmit  by  the  action  of  a  light  lever  passing  over  the  embossed 
letters.  Mr.  C.  Westbrook,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  devised  a  similar  pro- 
cess in  1 868.  Various  attempts  were  also  made  to  construct  a  trans- 
mitter which  would,  by  a  key-board  arrangement,  automatically  trans- 
mit each  letter  in  the  act  of  depression.  A.  F.  Park,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
produced  the  most  effective  of  this  class  of  instruments.  None  of 
these,  however,  have  ever  been  employed. 

Automatic  transmission  by  processes  similar  to  Bain's  rapid  method, 
for  many  years  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  many  minds.  This 
was  prompted  by  two  considerations.  The  first  of  these  was  the  con- 
stant risk  of  error  by  hand  manipulation  and  the  danger  of  mistransla- 
tion. Absolute  accuracy  in  a  system  of  signals  seemed  only  possible  by 
the  use  of  mechanical  manipulation.  The  second  was  the  enlarging  volume 
of  business  which  demanded  either  additional  wires  or  faster  processes. 
Bain's  method  of  punched  paper,  which  Avas  the  equivalent  of,  although 
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preferable  to  Morse's  port  rule  and  type  plan,  was  abandoned  for  want 
of  proper  mechanism  to  prepare  the  paper.  It  was  revived  in  1857  by 
John  P.  Humaston,  who  invented  an  ingenious  perforator.  By  a  single 
movement  a  complete  letter  was  cut  out  in  the  paper  strip  and  a  message 
prepared  with  great  rapidity.  Gen.  Lefferts  devoted  much  time  upon 
this  device,  and  experimented  with  it  on  the  lines  of  the  American 
Telegraph  Company  between  1861  and  1866.  A  speed  of  120  words  a 
minute  was  secured,  but  the  system,  though  regarded  by  some  as  of 
much  value,  was  not  then  adopted.  In  1869  George  Little  of  New 
Jersey,  invented  a  perforator  by  the  use  of  electro-magnets.  George 
H.  and  Fred.  J.  Grace,  also  contrived  plans  of  much  excellence  for 
perforating,  and  also  for  the  removal  of  the  effects  of  inductive  action, 
which  had  been  hopefully  begun  by  Mr.  Little.  But  after  all  was 
accomplished,  the  processes  were  found  too  multiplied  to  be  economic 
and  have  therefore  come  into  very  restricted  use. 

The  attempts  to  invent  rapid  processes  of  transmission  led  to  several 
interesting  challenges  among  operators.  In  1868  a  trial  of  speed  took 
place  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  sender  being  M.  Bag- 
ley  of  New  York,  and  the  receiver  Nicholas  J.  Snyder  of  Philadelphia. 
The  first  nine  minutes  of  the  test  hour  D.  F.  Marks  sent  373  words; 
the  next  eleven  Bagley  sent  450  ;  and  each  ten  minutes  thereafter  sev- 
erally 374,  460,  430,  433;  total,  2,520  or  42  words  per  minute.  The 
copy  at  Philadelphia  was  clear  and  legible.  The  whole  matter  was 
sent  and  received  without  break  or  error. 

A  similar  trial  was  made  between  P.  H.  Burns  of  Boston  and  Walter 
P.  Phillips,  the  "  John  Oakman  "  of  modern  telegraphic  Hterature.  In 
this  contest  2,620  words  were  transmitted  within  the  hour.  The  beauty 
of  Mr.  Phillips'  chirography  as  well  as  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the 
manuscript  was  such  that  Professor  Morse  acknowledged  it  by  present- 
ing Mr.  Phillips  with  a  gold  pen  and  holder.  The  most  rapid  trans- 
mission ever  accompUshed  was  in  i860,  when  James  Fisher  of  Nash- 
ville sent  to  James  Leonard  of  Louisville,  fifty-five  words  in  one  minute. 
The  capacity  of  the  Morse  machinery  is  only  limited  by  that  of  the 
operator  to  manipulate  or  copy. 

Of  the  printing  instruments  as  developed  by  House,  Hughes  and 
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Phelps,  mention  has  already  been  made.  The  printing  apparatus  now 
in  use  known  as  Phelps'  Electro-Motor  Telegraph,  and  perfected  in 
1875,  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the  highest  efforts  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  of  the  subordination  of  matter  to  man's  dominating  brain. 
An  actual  test  of  speed  during  five  minutes,  resulted  in  a  transmission 
of  290  words  containing  1,634  characters  inclusive  of  letters,  points  and 
spaces,  or  fifty-eight  words  per  minute.  This  rate  of  speed  can  be 
maintained  by  a  practiced  and  skillful  operator.  The  Phelps'  motor 
printer  has  been  worked  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  1,000  miles, 
upon  a  single  circuit,  the  conductor  being  a  number  six  galvanized 
wire.  These  instruments  are  employed  only  at  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York  and  Boston,  and  are  worked  by  some  of  the  most  skill- 
ful operators  of  the  American  staff. 

Printing  Telegraph  Operators,  1877. 

New  York  :  Thomas  M.  Miler,  John  K.  Calvert,  Thomas  P.  Scully, 
Edmond  W.  Gibbons,  Jos.  L.  Edwards,  William  Blanchard,  Theodore 
Fullon. 

Boston  :  James  C.  Barrett,  Charles  B.  Noyes. 

Philadelphia  :  George  W.  Snyder,  Jacob  R.  Woodruff. 

Washington  :   Frederick  W.  Royce,  A.  J.  Lombard. 

In  the  field  of  practical  telegraphy,  Marshall  Lefferts,  as  Engineer  of 
the  American  Telegraph  Company,  began,  in  1864,  a  system  of  method- 
ized administration  which  was  fruitful  of  useful  results.  By  the  aid  of 
skilled  labor  he  had  charts  of  all  the  lines,  showing  the  locality  of  offices, 
the  route,  number  and  quality  of  the  wires  and  their  entry  into  stations, 
the  streams  crossed,  and  a  general  description  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  carefully  prepared.  He  established  at  the  same  time  a  system 
of  what  he  named  "casualty  reports,"  in  which  the  time,  extent,  and 
character  of  obstructions  and  breaks  with  their  causes  were  accurately 
noted.  These  statistics  became  of  much  practical  value.  To  a  limited 
extent,  also,  the  employment  of  galvanometers  in  testing  the  capacity 
of  the  wires  and  batteries  was  introduced  with  evident  yet  ill-defined 
advantage.  It  was,  however,  a  much  needed  inauguration  of  the  tabu- 
lation  of  exact    statistical    information    in   telegraphic    management, 
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although  it  lacked  the  complete  technical  knowledge  which  alone  could 
render  it  entirely  effective. 

In  1868,  Cromwell  Fleetwood  Varley,  the  well  known  English  elec- 
trician, visited  America.  As  electrician  of  the  leading  British  Tele- 
graph Company  he  was  familiar  with  the  most  advanced  methods  and 
telegraphic  processes  of  Europe.  Tests  were  applied  there  as  yet 
unknown  to  American  telegraphy  except  to  a  few  well  informed  but 
unofficial  students  of  electric  art.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Varley  was  invited 
to  apply  these  tests  to  American  lines. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Varley,  which  was  very  minute  and  exhaustive, 
was  a  startling  revelation  of  the  condition  of  the  American  wires.  The 
obstruction  by  imperfect  joints,  by  relay  magnets  of  all  grades  of  resist- 
ance, by  impure  wire,  by  contact,  by  defective  and  neglected  insula- 
tion was  more  or  less  universal.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  wires 
were  capable  of  a  vastly  increased  service  if  freed  from  the  burdens  un- 
der which  they  labored.  Acting  upon  Mr.  Varley 's  report,  measures 
were  at  once  taken  to  clear  them  from  their  embarrassments.  The 
vigilance  thus  begun,  has  not  ceased. 

The  first  direction  taken  to  improve  existing  conditions  was  in  reduc- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  conducting  wires  to  a  given  standard  per  mile. 
This  could  only  be  done  in  many  cases  by  the  substitution  of  new 
wire.  Many  of  the  original  wires  were  small,  naked,  full  of  joints 
made  in  all  conceivable  ways,  into  which  the  detained  moisture  ate  a 
path  of  rust  and  ruin.  The  wires  which  seemed  to  have  deteriorated 
the  most  were  those  known  as  the  wire  cord  which  corroded  so  deep 
and  rapidly  as  soon  to  become  friable.  Thousands  of  miles  of  the  finest 
of  English  and  American  galvanized  or  zinc  covered  wire  were  erected 
in  their  place.  All  wire  purchased  was  directed  to  meet  certain  stand- 
ards of  resistance,  averaging  from  12  to  15  ohms,  before  acceptance. 
The  standard  of  resistance  per  mile  finally  adopted  was  the  quotient  of 
the  constant  number  5,500  divided  by  the  number  of  pounds.  Thus  a 
number  8  wire  weighing  388  pounds  was  required  to  show  a  resistance 
not  exceeding  14.  i  ohms  per  mile.  The  wire  was  also  required  to  be 
capable  of  elongation  fifteen  per  cent  and  to  have  a  minimum  tensile 
strength  equal  to  2.5  times  its  weight  in  pounds  per  mile.     With  this 
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substitution  of  wire  of  low  resistance  a  marked  change  was  soon  felt  in 
the  operating  room.  The  files  were  kept  clear.  The  operator's  left 
hand,  which,  during  many  years,  had  been  kept  busy  adjusting  the 
spring  of  the  relay,  now  became  a  time-keeper,  indorsing  messages  with 
the  time  sent,  without  removing  the  right  hand  from  the  key.  What 
had  been  toil  became  agreeable  labor.  The  danger  and  the  fear  of 
error  was  largely  removed.  The  expedition  with  which  public  business 
was  executed  greatly  enlarged  its  volume. 

A  second  step  in  the  removal  of  obstructions  was  in  the  improvement 
of  the  relay  magnets.  They  had  been  constructed  almost  wholly  with- 
out definite  standards.  The  helices  were  long,  short,  and  of  many  or 
few  coils  as  an  uninformed  caprice  dictated.  Resistance  varied  from 
J  50  to  2,500  ohms  in  relays  on  the  line  of  the  same  conductor.  A 
standard  resistance  of  150  ohms  with  a  pure  silk-covered  wire  number 
32  was  adopted.  This,  also,  was  a  great  advance  on  former  conditions. 
The  whole  telegraphic  service  seemed  to  take  a  spring  forward. 

The  battery  came  next  in  review.  When  the  first  lines  were  built, 
the  Grove  battery  with  its  mercury-coated  zincs,  porous  cells,  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid,  was  the  only  efficient  battery  known.  Operators  could 
be  identified  by  their  yellow  fingers  and  spotted  raiment. 

The  first  change  from  the  Grove  battery  was  the  introduction  of  a 
liquid  known  as  electropoion,  first  prepared  in  America  by  Chester  & 
Brother,  from  the  formula  of  the  European  Electricians,  Bunsen  and 
Poggendorf.  It  was  known  as  the  chromic  acid  or  carbon  battery. 
The  elements  were  bi-chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  This 
battery  element  was  first  employed  by  Marshall  Lefferts,  after  carefully 
recorded  experiments  between  New  York  and  Boston,  under  Frank  L. 
Pope  and  George  F.  Milliken.  It  was  powerful  and  economic,  but  not 
constant,  and  required  frequent  renewal.  It  is  now  used  successfully 
by  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  on  their  metropolitan 
lines.  For  general  telegraphic  lines  it  came  for  a  time  into  wide 
employment  until  the  gravity  battery  of  Callaud  with  its  simple  and 
constant,  elements  became  the  adopted  battery  of  the  country.  The 
Callaud  was  preceded  for  a  time  by  the  Daniell  which  employed  a  side 
pocket  for  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  a  porous  cell.     But  its  resistance 
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and  unscientific  arrangement  were  quickly  detected,  and  the  Callaud 
came  into  all  but  universal  employment. 

The  gravity  battery  in  its  present  arrangement  is  due  to  John  Fuller 
of  England,  who  invented  it  in  1852.  This  was  the  result  of  a  series 
of  experiments  to  see  if  the  deposit  of  copper  on  the  porous  cell  of  the 
Daniell,  by  which  the  activity  of  the  elements  was  retarded,  could  be 
avoided.  Finding  that  pure  water  charged  with  zinc  sulphate  was 
lighter  than  water  charged  with  sulphate  of  copper,  he  constructed  a 
battery  by  simply  suspending  a  cylinder  of  zinc  near  the  top  of  a  glass 
jar,  placing  a  copper  disc  at  the  bottom,  and  filling  the  jar  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  two  sulphates.  The  difference  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sulphates  caused  them  to  separate,  and  in  this  relation 
action  was  effectively  maintained,  the  resistance  of  the  porous  cell 
removed,  and  the  constancy  increased.  This  was  a  most  valuable 
achievement  —  and  has  for  the  time,  at  least,  determined  the  question 
of  battery  elements  in  America.  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley,  not  knowing  of 
Fuller's  experiments,  patented  the  same  process  in  1854. 

As  has  been  stated  elsewhere  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  Mr. 
Varley 's  visit  was  the  appreciation  of  electrical  studies  and  a  demand 
for  men  of  advanced  scientific  knowledge.  There  was  no  lack  of  such, 
but  hitherto  telegraphic  administration  had  not  asked  for  them.  The 
electrician  now  had  an  honorable  place  assigned  him,  and  invention 
and  experiment  were  stimulated  and  encouraged.  Among  the  men  who 
were  thus  brought  to  immediate  and  prominent  recognition  in  the  more 
occult  and  hitherto  uncared  for  realm  of  scientific  studies  were  George 
B.  Prescott,  Frank  L.  Pope,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  George  B.  Hicks, 
Charles  H.  Haskins,  Moses  G.  Farmer,  George  A.  Hamilton,  J.  B. 
Stearns,  Gerritt  Smith,  Elisha  Gray,  George  M.  Phelps,  C.  H.  Sum- 
mers, F.  W.  Jones,  Stephen  D.  Field,  George  F.  Milliken,  Hugh  Neil- 
son,  Dr.  Hill,  B.  B.  Toye,  A.  S.  Brown,  Charles  Smith,  N.  Debree,  I.  N. 
Miller,  Dr.  Leverett  Bradley,  A.  S.  Downer,  E.  P.  Warner,  J.  I.  Sprague, 
and  a  number  of  others  who,  with  more  or  less  devotion,  entered  the 
field  thus  opened. 

A  new  and  brilliant  era  for  the  Telegraph  had  its  introduction  in  the 
announcement   in  1868  that   Joseph  B.  Stearns  of  Boston  had  success- 
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fully  transmitted,  simultaneously,  two  messages  over  the  same  wire  on 
the  Franklin  line  between  New  York  and  Boston.  The  first  practical 
telegraphing  of  two  messages  over  one  wire,  at  the  same  instant  of  time, 
in  this  country,  was  in  1856,  when  D.  E.  Hughes,  the  inventor  of  the 
Hughes'  Printing  Telegraph,  and  Charles  P.  Craig,  transmitted  over 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  wire,  by  the  Hughes'  Printers,  twenty- 
six  words  per  minute  from  New  York,  and  twenty-eight  words  per  min- 
ute from  Philadelphia.  This  was  done  by  the  application  of  the  duplex 
system  of  M.  G.  Farmer.  For  some  reason,  this  achievement  was  not 
widely  published.  Moses  G.  Farmer  had  hinted  at  such  a  possibility 
in  1852,  and  had,  to  some  extent,  formulated  plans  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. His  idea  required  great  rapidity  of  movement  and  a  synchron- 
ism not  then  readily  attainable  by  known  mechanism,  although,  on  a 
small  scale,  its  possible  accomplishment  had  been  proved.  The  first 
practical  system  of  this  character  was  devised  by  Dr.  Petrina  of  Ger- 
many, and  practically  applied  by  Wilhelm  Gintl,  Director  of  the  Aus- 
trian State  Telegraphs,  in  1853.  The  idea  was  simple  and  ingenious. 
It  consisted  in  so  arranging  an  equating  battery  acting  on  a  wire  sur- 
rounding a  relay,  that  in  the  act  of  transmission  of  a  message  to  a  dis- 
tant station  the  relay  magnet  of  the  home  station  would  be  held  neutral, 
and  yet  free  to  the  operation  of  a  fresh  current  from  a  distant  station. 
In  1858  and  1859  Mr.  Farmer  patented  a  method  for  simultaneous 
transmission  in  which  the  method  of  Petrina  was  conspicuous  but  by  a 
new  application  of  the  currents.  The  normal  conditions  were  a  closed 
circuit,  open  keys,  and  reversed  batteries.  The  operating  key  in  the 
act  of  closing,  simultaneously  made  connections  which  effected  a 
reversal  of  the  line  current  without  disturbing  its  continuity.  The 
relay  had  two  separate  coils,  one  of  which  was  included  in  the  main 
circuit,  and  the  other  in  the  circuit  of  a  local  or  equating  battery.  The 
main  batteries  at  two  terminal  stations  presented  negative  poles  to  the 
line,  and,  with  the  keys  open,  neutralized  each  other.  By  depressing 
the  home  key  the  battery  was  reversed  and  thus  corresponded  with  the 
battery  of  the  other  terminal.  At  the  same  time  the  local  circuit  was 
closed  and  held  the  home  relay  neutral.  With  the  key  open  and  the 
local  current  absent,  the  relay  responded  to  the  remote  station.     When 
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both  keys  were  depressed  the  signals  were  given  by  the  action  of  the 
equating  battery.  The  history  of  the  development  of  this  device  which 
requires  lengthy  description  to  be  intelligible,  is  given  in  Prescott's 
"Electricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph." 

To  the  American  operator  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  his  instru- 
ment in  transmitting,  the  silence  of  the  home  relay  in  transmit- 
ting was  confusing  and  unnatural.  To  obtain  this  as  well  as  to 
secure  prompter  reversal  contact  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  key 
by  which  the  electrical  conditions  were  arranged  for  duplex  transmis- 
sion, an  electro-magnet  or  sounder  was  placed  in  a  short  circuit  with 
the  manipulating  key,  the  sounder  becoming  the  manipulator,  an  arrange- 
ment first  proposed  by  Mr.  Farmer  in  1859.  The  following  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  Steam's  duplex: 

"  A  rheostat  X,  the  resistance  of  which  is  exactly  that  of  the  main 
line,  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  short  artificial  line.  When  the  key  K 
is  depressed,  the  circuit  of  the  local  battery  /  is  closed,  when  the  mag- 
net attracts  its  armature  making  contact 
at  a  and  breaking  contact  at  c.  The 
current  from  the  battery  B  is  thus  sent 
through  the  lever  of  the  key  T  by  way 
of  a  and  b  to  d  where  the  current  is 
divided  —  one-half  going  through  the 
left  half  of  the  relay  via  the  rheostat, 
and  the  other  through  the  right  half  to 
the  line,  both  circuits  having  a  common 
earth  at  E.  Of  course  the  currents 
being  equal,  the  intermediate  armature 
is  held  neutral  but  ready  to  respond  to 
a  distant  current  which  can  only  come 
in  by  the  right  hand  magnet.  An  in- 
genious disposition  of  the  return  or  discharge  called  by  operators  the 
"kick  "of  a  current  which  long  prevented  simultaneous  transmission, 
was  effected  by  Mr.  Stearns  by  the  use  of  a  condenser  C  bridging  the 
rheostat  X.  This  forms  the  basis  of  the  success  of  all  duplex  tele- 
graphy.    Duplex  transmission  by  means  of  the  condenser  became  pos- 
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sible  and  easy.  It  was  still  further  aided  and  encouraged  by  helpful 
and  ingenious  devices  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Charles  H.  Haskins, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Northwestern  Telegraph  Company.  It 
owed  much  of  its  success,  however,  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Downer,  Manager  at 
New  York,  who  was  first  intrusted  with  its  application  to  the  wires  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  1872  duplex  machinery 
came  into  large  employment  on  the  leading  circuits  of  the  country  and, 
at  once,  doubled  telegraphic  facilities  thereon.  One  wire  could  now  do 
the  work  of  two. 

It  would  have  been  supposed  that  now  invention  would  have  rested, 
put  on  its  crown  and  been  content.  But  it  was  the  very  reverse. 
Immediately  the  wits  of  a  dozen  men  were  set  at  work  to  see  whether 
the  simple  multiplicate  twice  2  is  4  was  possible  as  a  telegraphic  result. 
Quadruplex  transmission  depended  on  the  provision  of  either  of  two 
processes.  If  two  relays  could  be  constructed  so  that  they  would 
respond,  independently,  to  batteries  of  different  strength,  or  by  a  differ- 
ence of  the  relay  resistance  —  with  batteries  of  like  power;  that  was 
one  mode.  The  other  method  was  by  the  employment  of  a  magnet 
which  would  respond  to  the  changes  of  the  polarity  of  a  current  and 
which  would  remain  unaffected  by  increase  or  diminution  of  its  volume, 
Such  a  magnet,  known  as  the  polarized  relay,  was  used  for  this  purpose, 
which,  by  responding  to  a  moderate  current,  left  a  large  margin  of 
available  enlargement  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  relay.  Thus  two 
magnets,  one  sensitive  solely  to  polarity,  and  the  other  solely  to  volume, 
could,  by  adding  to  each  of  two  terminals  the  principle  of  the  Duplex 
which  limited  the  action  of  the  home  machinery  to  remote  manipula- 
tion, be  operated,  simultaneously,  without  interference.  This  was 
accomplished  in  1874  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  while  engaged  with  George 
B.  Prescott  in  devising  modifications  of  the  duplex  apparatus.  Its 
application  to  practical  employment  upon  the  lines  has  been  attended 
with  complete  success.  This  has  been  furthered  by  ingenious  devices 
by  Mr.  Prescott 's  able  assistant,  Gerritt  Smith,  among  which  is  a  method 
by  which  the  false  signal  or  "  kick  "  usually  accompanying  the  reversal 
of  currents  through  the  relay  in  transmitting  signals,  is  removed.  So 
complete  has  been  the  success  of  the  quadruplex  that,  at  the  period  of 
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this  writing,  January,  1878,  13,000  miles  of  wire  are  being  operated  by 
the  quadruplex  machinery,  making  an  equivalent  of  about  40,000  miles 
of  phantom  wire,  unseen  but  co-efficient.  No  more  brilliant  progress 
in  the  history  of  invention  is  on  record.  The  estimated  economy  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  lines  directly  ascribable  to  the  use  of  the  quad- 
ruplex machinery,  thus  far  exceeds  half  a  million  of  dollars 

Mr.  F.  W.  Jones,  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company's  office  at  Chicago,  honored  his  appointment  by  intro- 
ducing the  differential  instead  of  the  Bridge  system  in  working  the 
quadruplex  on  the  western  lines  with  useful  results.  He  also  invented 
a  new  method  of  double  transmission  based  on  the  key  system  of  Stark 
and  Duncker,  using  no  reversed  currents,  and  yet  which  worked  with 
entire  independent  action  over  a  circuit  of  470  miles.  Mr.  Jones  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  American  electricians,  and 
is  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  American  Electrical  Society.  He  en- 
tered the  service  in  1863  as  manager  at  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  remov- 
ing to  Chicago  in  1862.  His  skillful  application  of  the  duplex  system 
led  to  his  rapid  promotion. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  quadruplex  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  the  following  employment  of  a  single  Avire  between  New  Orleans 
Memphis,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  The  wire  between  the  two  first 
named  points  is  equipped  with  the  ordinary  duplex  apparatus,  and,  be- 
tween Memphis,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  with  the  quadruplex,  aided 
by  automatic  repeaters  at  Memphis  and  Louisville.  Thus,  for  example, 
Cincinnati  may  simultaneously  transmit  two  communications  —  one  to 
Memphis  and  the  other  to  Louisville,  while,  at  the  same  time,  each  of 
these  last  named  offices  may  simultaneously  transmit  a  message  to  Cin- 
cinnati, while  Louisville  is  sending  a  message  to  New  Orleans,  and  New 
Orleans  another  to  Louisville.  Nor  is  this  all.  These  duplex  and  quadru- 
plex processes  were  commenced  with  more  or  less  timidity  and  difficulty. 
Perfect  success  did  not  seem  possible  and  serious  drawbacks  were 
apprehended.  All  these  apprehensions  have  disappeared.  Not  only 
are  the  phantom  wires,  thus  evoked,  worked  with  a  facility  equal  to  the 
metallic  conductor  on  the  old  plan,  but  there  are  indications  of  even 
greater  capacity  of  action  and  of  new  and  more  free  employment. 
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These  modern  achievements  give  broad  humor  to  the  long  ago  prog- 
nostications of  sapient  men  who,  though  deeply  interested  in  the  tele- 
graph, conceived  it  to  have  very  restricted  limits.  An  amusing  illus- 
tration of  this  is  the  following  graphic  bit  of  doubting  comfort  sent  by 
J.  Fennimore  Cooper  to  Professor  Morse  : 

AsTOR  House,  Jan.  31,  1838. 
"  My  Dear  Friend.  *  *  *  i  ^ish  you  all  success  with  the  tele- 
graph which  might  be  made  very  useful  for  long  distances.  Your  diffi- 
culty will  be  in .  communicating  between  more  than  two  stations,  for 
half  a  dozen  sparks  traveling  on  the  same  wires  will  play  the  devil  with 
the  registers.  J.  Fennimore  Cooper." 

What  would  the  author  of  Leatherstocking  say  now  were  he  once 
more  a  resident  of  the  Empire  State  ? 

With  such  achievements  what  has  been  accomplished  thus  far 
can  only  be  accepted  as  the  evidence  that  in  the  electric  spark 
there  is  the  potency  and  promise  of  future  triumphs.  The  quadruplex 
will,  no  doubt,  in  time,  give  place  to  the  multiplex.  Elisha  Gray  has 
already  shown  that  every  musical  note  is  capable  of  separate  and  sim- 
ultaneous transmission.  The  capacity  of  a  wire  to  convey  sounds  ap- 
pears to  be  limited  only  by  the  range  of  the  gamut.  Each  tone  in  Gray's 
scheme  of  telegraphic  harmonics  selects  its  own  magnet,  not  to  voice  a 
message  in  a  new  tone,  but  to  communicate  it  with  the  ordinary  click 
of  the  Morse  alphabet,  the  tone  being  simply  an  analyzer  to  select  the 
magnet  by  which  to  voice  its  message.  It  is  a  system  in  which  sounds 
seek  their  affinities.  What  width  of  realm  lies  beyond  all  these  reve- 
lations, it  is  hazardous  to  conjecture. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  autographic  process,  by  which 
the  transmission  of  fac  similes  of  messages,  drawings,  and  even  like- 
nesses was  introduced  into  the  telegraphy  of  Europe  in  1856,  by  Ca- 
selli,  may  be  revived  in  America.  This  process  is  one  by  which,  with 
the  greatly  increased  knowledge  of  securing  synchronous  action  ac- 
quired since  Caselli  introduced  his  apparatus,  and  especially  by  the 
harmonic  multiplex  system  proposed  by  Gray,  fac  similes  of  messages 
can  be  rapidly  transmitted,  and  a  money  telegraph  order  be  made  to 
bear  exact  autographs  of  the  parties  interested. 
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The  most  recent  phase  of  modern  invention  is  the  telephone,  with 
its  wonderful  capacity  to  communicate  human  speech  by  the  wires  to 
great  distances.  The  marvel  of  the  performance  is  only  equaled  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  mechanism.  It  may  be  that  this  last  gift  of  science  is 
designed  to  realize  the  prophecy  that  "  their  lines  have  gone  through  all 
the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Indeed  the  latest 
of  the  inventions  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  whose  genius  seems  at  present 
to  be  the  household  talk  of  the  world,  render  almost  certain  not  only 
the  ability  to  make  the  human  voice  audible  at  great  distances,  but  to 
make  it  record  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce,  by  simple  mechan- 
ism, the  original  voice  in  the  tones  with  which  it  was  first  uttered. 

The  Centennial  year  marked  the  introduction  of  pneumatic  tubes 
beneath  the  streets  of  New  York  for  the  transmission  of  messages  in 
their  original  condition  from  the  more  active  of  the  auxiliary  stations 
to  the  central  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  New 
York.  A  double  acting  air  pump  engine  in  the  basement  of  the  main 
building  of  that  Company,  produces  at  way  stations^  to  which  the  sys 
tem  extends,  a  strong  current  of  air,  by  which  small  circular  boxes  of 
light  material,  capable  of  holding  a  dozen  messages,  are  swiftly  shot 
through  the  tubes  to  the  center  of  the  main  operating  room  in  the  sev- 
enth story  of  the  central  building.  A  signal  announces  to  a  clerk  in 
attendance  their  arrival,  when  they  are  instantly  released  from  the  ori- 
fice of  the  tube,  and  their  contents  placed  on  the  respective  files  for  tele- 
graphic transmission.  Every  station,  thus  connected,  becomes,  essen- 
tially, a  part  of  the  central  office.  In  a  very  brief  period  this  system 
will,  without  doubt,  be  so  extended  that  a  large  web  of  city  wires  called 
loops  and  branches  will  be  dispensed  with.  The  employment  of  pneu- 
matic tubes  in  large  cities  is  destined  to  greatly  simplify  telegraphic  labor. 

The  Morse  patent  has  long  since  expired.  The  brains  of  men  have 
been  busy  over  other  modes  of  electrical  transmission.  Except,  how- 
ever, a  dozen  printing  instruments,  of  admitted  beauty  and  effective- 
ness, employed  to  transmit  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  between 
four  seaboard  cities,  there  is  nothing  heard  in  the  15,000  telegraph  offi- 
ces of  the  continent  but  the  merry  click  of  the  Morse  machinery.  And 
as  the   observer  looks  in   through   the  windows  of  these  offices,  either 
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where  they  chatter  at  the  railroad  station,  or  in  the  ante-rooms  of  the 
great  hotels,  or  in  the  pandemonium  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  up  in 
the  great  central  building  in  New  York,  which,  itself  a  marvel,  seems 
built  to  stand  as  a  sublime  pledge  of  the  faith  of  enterprise  in  the  na- 
tional i)rotection,  he  will  find  the  same  mechanism  as  at  first,  now 
simpler  than  when  it  first  became  the  vehicle  of  human  thought.  And 
not  only  so,  but  all  over  the  earth,  in  every  clime,  throughout  the  terri- 
tories of  every  civilized  nation,  wherever  human  language  is  known,  or 
home  fires  are  lighted,  or  commerce  has  marts,  or  the  smelting  furnaces 
flash  out  their  ever-burning  fires,  or  the  groan  of  giant  engines  work 
out  the  products  of  human  skill  or  tell  the  story  of  human  industry, 
the  electric  wires  which  web  the  world  in  a  net-work  of  throbbing  life, 
utter  their  voices  in  all  their  varied  tongues,  very  largely,  and,  in  Amer- 
ica, almost  solely,  by  the  alphabet  and  apparatus  of  Professor  Morse. 

The  Victory. 

When  Man,  in  his  Maker's  image,  came 

To  be  the  lord  of  the  new-made  earth, 
To  conquer  its  forests,  its  beasts  to  tame. 

To  gather  its  treasures  and  know  their  worth, 
All  readily  granted  his  power  and  place, 
Save  the  Ocean,  the  Mountain,  and  Time,  and  Space  ; 

And  these  four  sneered  at  his  puny  frame, 
And  made  of  his  lordship  a  theme  for  mirth. 

Whole  ages  passed  while  his  flocks  he  tended, 

And  delved,  and  dreamed,  as  the  )'ears  went  by, 

Till  there  came  an  age  when  his  genius  splendid 
Had  bridged  the  rivers,  and  sailed  the  sky. 

And  raised  the  dome  that  defied  the  storm. 

And  mastered  the  beauties  of  color  and  form  ; 

But  his  power  was  lost,  his  dominion  ended, 

Where  Time,  Space,  Mountain,  and  Sea  was  nigh. 

The  Mountains  rose  in  their  grim  inertness 

Between  the  nations,  and  made  them  strange. 

Save  as  in  moments  of  pride  or  pertness 

They  climbed  the  ridge  of  their  native  range. 

And  looking  down  on  the  tribe  below, 

Saw  nothing  there  but  a  deadly  foe. 

Heard  only  a  war-cry,  long  and   shrill. 

In  echoes  leaping  from  hill  to  hill. 
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The  Ocean  rolled  in  its  mighty  splendor. 

Washing  the  slowly  wasting  shore, 
And  the  voices  of  nations,  fierce  or  tender, 

Lost  themselves  in  its  endless  roar. 
With  frail  ships  launched  on  its  treacherous  surge. 
And  sad  eyes  fixed  on  its  far  blue  verge, 
Man's  hold  of  life  seemed  brittle  and  slender, 

And  the  Sea  his  master  for  evermore. 

And  Space  and  Time  brought  their  huge  dimensions 

To  separate  man  from  his  brother  man, 
And  sowed  between  them  a  thousand  dissensions. 

That  ripened  in  hatred  and  caste  and  clan. 
So  Sea  and  Mountain  and  Time  and  Space 
Laughed  again  in  his  lordship's  face, 
And  bade  him  blush  for  his  weak  inventions 

And  the  narrow  round  his  achievements  ran. 

But  one  morning  he  made  him  a  slender  wire, 

As  an  artist's  vision  took  life  and  form. 
While  he  drew  from  heaven  the  strange,  fierce  fire 

That  reddens  the  edge  of  the  midnight  storm  ; 
And  he  carried  it  over  the  Mountain's  crest, 
And  dropped  it  into  the  Ocean's  breast ; 
And  Science  proclaimed  from  shore  to  shore. 
That  Time  and  Space  ruled  man  no  more. 

Then  the  brotherhood  lost  on  Shinar's  plain 

Came  back  to  the  peoples  of  earth  again. 

"  Be  one  !"  sighed  the  Mountain,  and  shrunk  away. 

"Be  one  !"  murmured  Ocean,  in  dashes  of  spray. 

"  Be  one  !  "  said  Space,  "  I  forbid  no  more." 

"  Be  one  !  "  echoed  Time,  "  till  my  years  are  o'er." 

"  We  are  one  !  "  said  the  nations,  and  hand  met  hand 

In  a  thrill  electric  from  land  to  land. 

RossiTER  Johnson. 
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CHAPTER    LXH. 

Professor   S.    F.    B.    Morse. 

IN  following  the  course  of  telegraphic  history,  all  allusion  to  Professor  Morse, 
after  his  invention  was  fairly  launched  by  the  organization  of  telegraph 
companies  to  give  it  to  public  employment,  has  been  purposely  suppressed.  He 
was  a  man  of  so  fine  a  mould,  and  he  stood  related  to  telegraphic  labor  so 
paternally,  that  it  seemed  unnatural  to  connect  him  with  its  contests,  although 
inseparable  from  its  development.  In  the  course  of  time  this  sentiment  of  filial 
recognition  found  expression  by  a  proposition,  voiced  with  wondrous  unanimity 
throughout  the  continent,  to  give  to  him  some  token  of  the  universal  honor  in 
which  his  name  was  held.  The  record  of  this  great  movement  cannot  be  given 
here  with  becoming  amplitude,  and  must  be,  if  at  all,  the  subject  of  a  separate 
volume.  Started  by  a  few  excellent  men  connected  with  the  labor  of  the  craft, 
and  led  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Hoover,  of  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  a  subscription,  made  with 
almost  unexampled  enthusiasm  by  the  operators  of  the  entire  country,  resulted 
in  a  determination  to  erect  a  statue  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  which 
should  forever  stand,  the  proof  of  their  love  and  devotion. 

The  honors  due  to  him  by  his  own  country  had  been  left  until  his  sun  had 
nearly  set.  He  had  long  since  passed  the  life  limit  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 
His  victory  had  been  hard  fought  for,  but  had  been  won.  His  eye  was  still 
bright,  and  his  step  firm  ;  yet  he  stood  on  the  verge  of  fourscore  years,  and  the 
zest  for  the  world's  laurels  naturally  grew  weak.  It  was  evident  that  any 
designed  honor  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  living  recipient  must  be  quickly 
bestowed. 

In  Europe  every  prominent  power  had  bestowed  on  him  tokens  of  esteem. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Denmark,  Europe's  great  savant  Alex- 
ander Humboldt,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Kings 
of  Portugal,  Italy  and  Prussia,  and  many  others,  had  decorated  him  with 
insignias  of  merit.  The  Sultan  had  put  upon  his  breast  "  Nishan  Iftichar,"  the 
order  of  glory.  Even  England  and  her  electricians  had  given  him  a  banquet. 
It  was  now  in  order  for  America  to  recognize  her  great  citizen. 


The  Inauguration. 
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In  1868  leading  citizens  of  the  country  invited  Professor  Morse  to  a  public 
banquet,  designed  to  honor  him,  which  he  accepted.  It  was  a  memorable 
assemblage  of  representative  men,  and  was  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  in  his  prime.  The  company  was  nota- 
ble for  its  highly  intellectual  character.  To  Professor  Morse  it  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  nation  to  his  merits  as  man,  citizen  and  benefactor.  The  tributes 
paid  to   him  by  men  of  silvery  tongue  he  accepted  reverently  and  gratefully. 

"  I  have  claimed,"  he  said  in  an  address  of  characteristic  modesty,  "  for 
America  the  origination  of  the  modern  telegraph  system  of  the  world.  Impartial 
history  will,  I  think,  support  that  claim.  But  I  am  sure  I  have  your  full 
sympathy  when,  in  the  sincerity  of  a  grateful  heart,  I  use  the  words  of  inspira- 
tion in  ascribing  honor  to  Him  to  whom,  above  all  others,  it  is  preeminently 
due,  when  I  say,  not  '  what  hath  man,'  but  '  what  hath  God  wrought.' " 

The  Statue. 

In  1870  the  operators'  movement  to  honor  the  "Father  of  the  Telegraph  " 
began.  He  was  husbanding  his  years  in  quiet  domesticity,  and  in  the  com- 
panionship of  his  books,  his  family  and  friends.  It  was  begun  with  a  very 
limited  design,  but  the  proposal  soon  gave  evidence  that  it  had  touched  the 
heart  of  the  craft.  The  response  was  so  widespread  and  enthusiastic  that  it 
became  determined  to  attempt  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  and  to  give  Professor  Morse  a  public  reception  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
of  that  City  on  the  evening  of  its  inauguration. 

This  design  was  finally  and  very  successfully  carried  out  on  the  1 1  th  of  June, 
1 87 1.  The  inauguration  ceremonies  were  dignified  and  deeply  interesting.  The 
day  was  beautiful  and  bright.  A  vast  crowd  was  in  attendance.  Governor 
Hoffman,  of  New  York,  and  Governor  Claflin,  of  Massachusetts,  with  their 
staffs,  were  among  the  distinguished  occupants  of  the  platform.  Governor 
Hoffman  delivered  the  inaugural  address.  The  venerable  William  CuUen 
Bryant  presented  the  statue  to  the  care  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  unveiled 
it  amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude.  Mayor  Hall,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  accepted  the  trust.  The  prayer  of  benediction  was  uttered  by  the  vener- 
able Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  and  the  ceremonies  were  ended. 

In  speaking  of  these  proceedings,  so  remarkable  and  memorable,  one  of  the 
leading'journals  voiced  the  common  sentiment  when  it  said :  "  Had  Central 
Park  been  made  for  no  other  purpose  thait  to  afford  fit  surroundings  for  a 
Morse  statue,  this  price  and  acknowledgment  for  the  service  he  rendered 
to  humanity  would  hardly  haT'e  been  too  great." 
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The  afternoon  of  the  day  was  given  up  to  a  steamboat  excursion,  given  by 
the  munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  L.  G.  Tillotson,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

In  the  evening  the  public  reception  took  place.  Prof.  Morse,  with  instinctive 
delicacy,  had  absented  himself  from  the  inaugural  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  statue.  In  the  evening,  however,  he  was  to  meet  his  children,  the  operators 
of  the  country,  who  had  flocked  from  all  quarters,  chiefly  to  see  him. 

The  Academy  of  Music  was  packed  in  every  part.  The  late  President  Orton 
presided.  He  delivered  the  introductory  address,  Dr.  Loring  of  Salem,  Mass., 
following.  The  band  had  played  the  Morse  Telegraph  March,  composed  for 
the  occasion  by  bandmaster  Wiegand.  Dr.  G.  W.  Sampson  had  delivered  his 
address  on  the  influence  of  the  Telegraph  on  Literature,  when  the  exercises 
were  interrupted. 

The  Farewell  Word. 


Mr.  Orton  arose  and  announced  that  the  hour  agreed  upon  when  the  wires 
of  the  Continent  were  to  be  connected  with  the  instrument  before  him— 9  p.m. 
— had  arrived.  Professor  Morse  had  prepared  a  message  to  be  sent,  the  signa- 
ture to'which  was  to  be  sent  by  his  own  hand.     Miss  Sadie  E.   Cornweli,  of 
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the  New  York  office,  was  led  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Applebaugh  to  the  table,  when, 
amid  profound  silence,  she  manipulated  the  body  of  the  following  message  : 

''  ^^  X^Jo^-^c^.  y^^t^Y  ^??^^=^^  /^  J/f^-. 


She  then  arose,  when  Professor  Morse,  escorted  by  Mr.  Orton,  took  his  seat 
at  the  operating  table.  As  his  lingers  touched  the  key  the  excitement  was 
so  great  that  loud  cheers  rung  through  the  house.  Again  impressive  silence 
fell.  Slowly  the  sounder  struck  the  letters  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  when,  as  by  a 
common  impulse,  the  entire  audience  rose,  and  a  wild  storm  of  enthusiasm 
swept  through  the  house.  Professor  Morse,  visably  affected,  resumed  his  chair 
beside  the  President,  and  for  several  moments  pressed  his  brow  with  his  hands. 
The  scene  was  thrilling  and  impressive. 

When  the  excitement  and  applause  had  subsided  Mr.  Orton  rose  and  said, 
"Thus  the  Father  of  the  Telegraph  bids  farewell  to  his  children." 

Immediately  thereafter  came  a  torrent  of  messages  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  some  of  whom,  from  Cuba,  Singapore,  Bombay  and  Canada  were  read. 
Then  followed  an  able  address  from  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  on  the  Telegraph  as  an 
element  of  the  National  Defenses,  followed  by  a  sparkling  and  brilliant  speech 
by  the  Rev.  Harry  M.  Gallaher,  which  evoked  very  hearty  applause.  Mr.  G. 
K.  Walcott  spoke  for  the  operators,  and  the  author  for  the  ladies,  giving, 
amidst  much  laughter  and  cheers,  a  kiss  on  their  behalf  to  Professor  Morse. 
Miss  Antoinette  Sterhng  sang,  with  great  pathos,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  followed 
by  Hon.  Charles  P.  Daly,  who,  after  an  appropriate  address,  introduced  Pro- 
fessor Morse. 

As  the  venerable  Professor  arose  to  respond  the  audience  burst  into  a  wild, 
loud  cheer  of  affectionate  salutation.  It  was  a  moment  of  surpassing  interest. 
The  venerable  presence,  his  quiet  and  refined  dignity,  the  feeling  of  relationship 
between  himself  and  the  audience,  the  consciousness  that  he  was  about  to  say 
his  last  words  to  his  telegraphic  children,  rendered  the  scene  deeply  solemn. 
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After  an  interesting  address,  in  which  he  carefully  reviewed  the  work  of  his 
life,  he  closed  as  follows  : 

"  When  I  consider  that  He  who  rules  supreme  over  the  ways  and  destinies 
of  man  often  makes  use  of  the  feeblest  instruments  to  accomplish  His  benevo- 
lent purposes  to  man,  as  if,  by  grandest  contrast,  to  point  the  mind  with  more 
marked  effect  to  Him  as  their  author,  I  cheerfully  take  my  place  on  the  lowest 
seat  at  His  footstool. 

"  It  is  His  pleasure,  however,  to  work  by  human  instrumentality.  You  have 
chosen  to  impersonate,  in  the  statue  this  day  erected,  the  invention  rather  than 
the  inventor,  and  it  is  of  no  small  significance  that  in  the  attitude  so  well  chosen, 
and  so  admirably  executed  by  the  talented  young  sculptorwhose  work  presents 
him  so  prominently  and  so  favorably  before  you,  he  has  given  permanence  to 
that  pregnant  and  just  sentence  which  was  the  first  public  utterance  of  the 
telegraph  :  '  What  hath  God  wrought.' 

"  If  modern  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  have  given  unprecedented 
facilities  for  the  diffusion  of  the  telegraph  throughout  the  world,  back  of  all 
are  the  former  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  scientific  minds  of  Europe 
and  America — Volta,  Oersted,  Arago,  Schweigger,  Gauss  and  Weber,  Steinheill, 
Faraday,  Daniell  and  Grove,  and  a  host  of  brilliant  minds  in  Europe,  with 
Professors  Dana  and  Henry,  in  our  own  country,  in  the  past,  and  the  more 
modern  discoveries  and  inventions  of  Thomson,  of  Whitehouse,  of  Cooke,  of 
Varley,  of  Glass  and  Canning,  and  numerous  others.  These  all,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  contributed  to  the  grand  result. 

"  There  is  not  a  name  I  have  mentioned,  and  many  whom  I  have  not  men- 
tioned, whose  career  in  science  or  experience  in  mechanical  engineering  and 
nautical  tactics,  or  in  financial  practice,  might  not  be  the  theme  of  volumes, 
rather  than  of  brief  mention  in  an  ephemeral  address. 

"  To-night  you  have  before  you  a  sublime  proof  of  the  grand  progress  of  the 
Telegraph  in  its  march  round  the  globe. 

"  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  that  our  veritable  antipodes  became  telegraphic- 
ally united  to  us.  We  can  speak  to  and  receive  an  answer  in  a  few  seconds  of 
time  from  Hong  Kong,  in  China,  where  ten  o'clock  to-night  here  is  ten  o'clock 
in  the  day  there,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  debatable  question  whether  their  ten  o'clock 
is  ten  to-day  or  ten  to-morrow.  China  and  New  York  are  in  interlocutory 
communication.  We  know  the  fact,  but  can  imagination  realize  the  fact  ?  But 
I  must  not  further  trespass  on  your  patience  at  this  late  hour. 

"  I  cannot  close  without  the  expression  of  my  cordial  thanks  to  my  long- 
known,    long-tried    and     honored     friend     Reid,    whose    unwearied     labors 
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early  contributed  so  effectively  to  the  establishment  of  telegraph  lines,  and 
who,  in  a  special  manner,  as  Chairman  of  your  Memorial  Fund,  has  so 
faithfully,  and  successfully,  and  admirably  carried  to  completion  your  flattering 
design. 

"  To  the  eminent  Governors  of  this  State  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  who 
have  given  to  this  demonstration  their  honored  presence ;  tP  my  excellent  friend 
the  distinguished  orator  of  the  day  ;  to  the  Mayor  and  city  authorities  of  New 
York  ;  to  the  Park  Commissioners ;  to  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  various, 
and  even  rival,  telegraph  companies,  who  have  so  cordially  united  on  this 
occasion;  to  the  numerous  citizens,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  and  though  last,  not 
least,  to  every  one  of  my  large  and  increasing  family  of  telegraph  children,  who 
have  honored  me  with  the  proud  tittle  of  Father,  I  tender  my  cordial  thanks." 
(Applause.) 

At  the  close  of  Professor  Morse's  address,  which  was  listened  to  throughout 
with  the  deepest  interest,  and  was  delivered  in  a  clear,  steady  voice,  in  which 
there  was  no  evidence  of  feebleness  or  decay,  on  invitation  from  Mr.  Orton, 
Rev.  Dr.  Ormiston  uttered  the  benedictory  prayer,  and  the  services  ended. 

When  the  exercises  closed  a  large  number  of  persons  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Morse,  and  near  midnight  the  Academy 
doors  were  closed,  and  the  great  day  ended.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  near  midnight,  as  the  great  audience  were  leaving  the  Academy,  a  mag- 
nificent auroral  display  appeared  in  the  sky,  as  if  the  elements  were  in  joyous 
sympathy  with  the  occasion,  and  lighted  their  electric  fires  on  that  tranquil 
summer's  night  to  testify  their  approbat-ion. 
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Death. 

"  Death  should  come 
Gently  to  one  of  gentle  mould,  like  thee. 
As  light  winds,  wandering  through  groves  of  bloom. 
Detach  the  delicate  blossoms  from  the  tree." 

— Bryant. 

WHEN  Professor  Morse  appeared  at  the  reception  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  New  York,  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year. 
His  natural  powers  were  still  vigorous.  There  was  still  upon  him  much 
of  the  bloom  and  vivacity  of  life.  His  fourscore  years  lay  lightly  and 
gracefully  upon  him.  His  heart  was  young  and  his  eye  undimmed. 
Yet  as  he  bade  his  telegraphic  children  good  night  after,  with  clear  and 
steady  voice,  delivering  his  address,  his  life  seemed  complete.  The 
reception  services  had  the  appearance  and  the  impiess  of  a  farewell. 
That  thought  pervaded  the  vast  assembly,  found  expression  in  the  re- 
mark of  the  presiding  officer,  and  gave  the  occasion  an  impressiveness 
never  to  be  forgotten.  A  itw  months  after  that  event  his  sole  surviving 
brother,  Sidney  E.  Morse,  died.  This  visibly  affected  him.  From  that 
date  it  was  easily  perceivable  that  his  own  vigor  declined.  He  was 
seldom  afterward  seen  out  of  his  own  home.  He  was  subject  to  neu- 
ralgia of  the  head  and  the  attacks  became  more  and  more  severe. 

On  one  occasion  only  did  he  again  appear  in  public.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
Printing  House  Square  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  January 
17,  1872.  With  evident  propriety  he  had  been  selected  as  the  one  liv- 
ing man,  above  all  others,  to  unveil  the  statue  of  the  man  who,  a  cen- 
tury before,  had  caught  the  lightning  and  revealed  its  nature.  The 
day  was  bitterly  cold.     As  he  ascended   the  steps  leading  to  the  plat- 
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form,  and  his  venerable  form  rose  before  the  immense  multitude,  while 
his  long  white  hair  was  blown  about  by  the  keen  winter  wind,  cheers 
rent  the  air.  The  sight  was  most  impressive.  No  two  men  had  more 
deeply  engraven  their  names  on  the  history  of  human  progress.  No 
two  forms  could  more  properly  stand,  as  they  always  will  in  the  memory 
of  man,  side  by  side.  Professor  Morse  was  ill  and  weak  and  his  voice 
was  tremulous  as  he  spoke  : 

Fellow  Citizens  :  I  esteem  it  one  of  my  highest  honors  that  I 
should  have  been  designated  to  perform  the  office  of  unveiling  this  day 
the  fine  statue  of  our  illustrious  and  immortal  Franklin.  When  re- 
quested to  accept  this  duty  I  was  confined  to  my  bed.  But  I  could  not 
refuse,  and  I  said  "yes,  if  I  have  to  be  lifted  to  the  spot."  Franklin 
needs  no  eulogy  from  me.  No  one  has  more  reason  to  venerate  his 
name  than  myself.  May  his  illustrious  example  of  devotion  to  the  in- 
terest of  universal  humanity  be  the  seed  of  further  fruit  for  the  good  of 
the  world. 

Having  uttered  these  words  he  was  driven  home  to  die. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  exposure  of  his  head  during 
the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  Franklin  statue  aggravated  the  neuralgia 
under  which  he  had  been  suffering.  Great  pain  ensued  under  which  he 
gradually  succumbed.  He  bore  it  patiently,  however,  and  now  looked 
out  on  the  future  with  the  sublime  faith  which  had  always  characterized 
him.  It  now  shone  with  gentle  but  intelligent  lustre  as  he  exclaimed 
to  his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  not  long  before  the  lamp  of  his 
life  went  out,  "Doctor,  the  best  is  yet  to  cornel" 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  details  concerning  the  days  preceding 
his  decease  be  given,  and  for  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  in  quiet, 
cheerful,  undisturbed  expectation.  A  few  weeks  before  that  event  I 
met  him  in  his  elegant  study.  He  was  reading  with  moist  eye  and  ab- 
sorbed interest,  Hanna's  life  of  Christ.  He  was  filling  his  heart  with  the 
glory  of  a  life  which  liad  beautified,  sweetened,  and  refined  his  own. 

As  the  light  of  his  life  began  rapidly  to  wane,  he  was  attended  with 
the  most  affectionate  assiduity  by  the  members  of  the  family,  who  kept 
up  a  most  loving  correspondence  with  those  who  could  not  be  present. 
These  are  full  of  that  sacred  tenderness  which  makes  publication,  not- 
tvithstanding  all  their  purity  and  beauty,  seem  indelicate.     A  few  ex- 
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tracts  we   are  permitted   to  give.     One  of  these,  dated  March  30,  has 
the  following  : 

He  is  fast  passing  away.  It  is  touching  to  see  him,  so  still — so  un- 
conscious of  all  that  is  passing — waiting  for  death.  He  has  suffered 
much  with  neuralgia  of  the  head,  increased  of  late  by  a  miserable  pam- 
phlet by  *.  Poor,  dear  man  !  strange  that  they  could  not  leave  him  in 
peace  in  his  old  age.  But  now  all  sorrow  is  forgotten.  He  lies  like  a 
quiet  infant.  Heaven  is  opening  to  him  with  its  peace  and  perfect  rest. 
The  Doctor  calls  his  sickness  "  exhaustion  of  the  brain."  He  looks 
very  handsome.  The  light  of  Heaven  seems  shining  on  his  beautiful 
eyes. 

Yesterday  morning  was  Eddie's  (his  youngest  son)  birthday  and  he 
brightened  up  and  kissed  him  repeatedly.  A  sketch  by  his  niece,  Miss 
Mary  Goodrich,  for  Eddie,  was  brought  into  the  room,  when  he  at  once 
called  for  his  spectacles,  looked  at  it  attentively,  and  expressed  his  ad- 
miration. Almost  the  last  thing  he  noticed  was  something  connected 
with  the  art  he  loved. 

Monday,  April  i. — This  morning  he  seemed  for  a  few  moments  quite 
bright,  looked  round,  noticed  Mrs.  Morse,  put  up  his  mouth  to  be  kissed 
and  stroked  her  face  in  his  affectionate  way.  Then  he  kissed  Eddie. 
He  knew  us  all.  But  it  was  the  last  flicker  of  conscious  life.  He  soon 
sunk  into  slumber  and  lay  calm  and  beautiful  as  an  infant.  He  will 
soon  enter  his  rest  "and  be  with  Christ."  The  expression  of  his  face 
is  peaceful  and  heavenly.  He  seems  already  to  belong  to  the  other 
and  better  world — not  to  this. 

Shortly  before  his  decease,  as  one  of  the  physicians  tapped  upon  his 
breast,  a  gleam  of  consciousness  induced  the  remark  :  "  This  is  the  way 
we  telegraph,  Professor."  "Very  good,  very  good,"  was  the  reply  as  if 
in  pleased  recognition  of  the  pleasantry  of  the  allusion.  These  were 
the  last  words  he  uttered. 

"A  mirthful  man  he  was — the  snows  of  age 
Fell,  but  they  did  not  chill  him.     Gaiety, 
Even  in  life's  closing,  touched  his  teeming  brain 
With  such  bright  visions  as  the  setting  sun 
Raises  in  front  of  some  hoar  glacier 
Painting  the  bleak  ice  with  a  thousand  hues." 

At  last  the  pulse  which  for  more  than  eighty  years  had  maintained 
its  beat  ceased. 
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Professor  Morse's  Funeral. 
The  funeral  services  in  honor  of  Prof.  Morse  were  held  Friday,  April 
5th,  at  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  preceded  by  a 
prayer  at  the  house  in  West  Twenty-second  street,  where  only  the  rela- 
tives and  intimate  friends  were  in  attendance.  The  communion  table 
was  covered  with  the  choicest  flowers  arranged  as  crosses,  crowns,  and 
wreaths,  one  beautiful  cross  of  rare,  white  blossoms,  being  a  tribute 
from  the  young  ladies  of  Rutgers'  College. 

At  1 1  o'clock  the  funeral  procession  entered  the  church  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.  D. ; 

Rev.  Francis  B.  Wheeler,  of  Poughkeepsie,  Pastor  of  the  church  which 

Professor  Morse  attended  when  at  Poughkeepsie. 

Corpse. 
Pall-Bearers  ; 

William  Orton,  Cyrus  W.  Field, 

Daniel  Huntington,  Charles  Butler, 

Peter  Cooper,  John  A.  Dix, 

Cambridge  Livingston,  Ezra  Cornell. 

The  family. 

Governor  Hoffman  and  Staff. 

Members  of  the  Legislature. 

Directors   of   the   New  York,   Newfoundland   and   London  Telegraph 

Company. 

Directors  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  officers  and 

operators. 

Members  of  the  Academy  of  Design. 

Members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Members  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art. 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Delegations  from  the  Common  Councils  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 

Poughkeepsie,  and  many  of  the  Yale  Alumni. 

The  Legislative  Committee,  comprising  Messrs.  James  W.  Husted,  L. 

Bradford  Prince,  James  C.  Osgood,  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 

Severn  D.  Moulton  and  John  Simpson. 
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The  casket  was  partly  opened,  exposing  the  features  of  the  deceased. 
Flowers  were  strewn  over  it,  and  in  the  center  was  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

Samuel  ¥.  B.  Morse, 

Born  April  27,  1791, 

Died  April  2,  1872. 

Dr.  Prime  wrote  of  the  dead  inventor : 

Morse  in  his  coffin  is  a  recollection  never  to  fade.  He  lay  like  an 
ancient  prophet  or  sage,  such  as  the  old  masters  painted  for  Abraham 
or  Isaiah.  His  finely  chiselled  features,  classic  in  their  mould  and  ma- 
jestic in  repose;  his  white  hair  and  flowing  beard;  the  death  calm  upon 
the  brow  that  for  eighty  years  had  concealed  a  teeming  brain,  and  that 
placid  beauty  that  lingers  upon  the  face  of  the  righteous  dead,  as  if  the 
freed  spirit  had  left  a  smile  upon  its  forsaken  home — these  are  the 
memories  that  remain  of  the  most  illustrious  and  honored  private  citi- 
zen that  the  new  world  has  yet  given  to  mankind. 

After  the  audience  was  seated  the  choii^  sung  the  hymn  "  Asleep  in 
Jesus,  blessed  sleep,"  both  words  and  music  being  favorites  of  the 
deceased.  The  following  address  was  then  delivered  by  Dr.  William 
Adams : 

Address. 

Two  days  ago  a  funeral  procession  filed  through  our  streets  with  muf- 
fled drum,  flags  draped  with  black,  and  every  sign  of  public  woe,  bear- 
ing the  remains  of  one  whom  we  all  loved  and  honored  to  their  last 
resting-place.  As  the  pageant  went  by,  men  said  such  is  the  end — life 
all  over,  and  like  a  vapor  vanished  away.  Not  so.  The  fidelity  and  loy- 
alty of  the  Christian  soldier  are  not  lost  and  cannot  pass  away,  but  have 
entered  as  permanent  properties  into  the  life  and  history  of  his  country. 

Pre-eminently  true  is  this  of  the  distinguished  man,  whose  death  has 
brought  us  together  at  this  hour.  If  it  be  true  that  no  man  dieth  to 
himself,  emphatically  true  is  it,  that  the  death  of  such  a  man  is  like  the 
fall  of  an  oak  in  a  grove,  creating  a  wide  chasm,  and  bearing  many 
vines  and  trees  and  boughs  with  it  to  the  ground.  Deep  as  are  the  sor- 
rows in  the  home  circle,  and  in  private  intimacies,  occasioned  by  this 
event,  his  death  cannot  be  regarded  but  as  a  public  bereavement.  We 
sorrow  not  alone  ;  millions  have  shared  the  shock.  One  is  awed  by  the 
thought  that  no  sooner  had  death  come  to  this  dear  and  honored  friend, 
than  by  means  of  the  instrument  which  his  genius  had  perfected,  the 
intelligence  was  sobbed  beneath  the  billows  of  the  western  ocean,  across 
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the  continents  eastward  and  westward,  and  simultaneously  was  the  topic 
of  remark  and  the  occasion  of  grief  in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburgh,  Syria,  Egypt,  India,  China,  Australia,  Japan, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  We  say,  in  familiar  phrase,  he 
is  dead ;  but  in  the  best  sense  he  lives  still,  and  will  live  forever,  in 
forms  of  usefulness  which  are  intimately  related  to  the  concord,  the 
welfare,  and  the  advancement  of  the  whole  human  race. 

The  highest  forms  of  heroism  are  those  with  which  good  men  devote 
themselves  with  patient  toil  and  self-sacrifice,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
objects  which  look  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  race.  Milton,  in  his  day, 
mourned  that  the  world  was  so  intent  on  admiring  its  military  destroy- 
ers, that  it  had  no  time  to  honor  its  benefactors,  who  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  human  improvement.  Seldom  does  it  occur  that  invent- 
ors are  permitted  to  see  and  enjoy  the  full  results  of  their  success.  Like 
others  of  his  class,  Professor  Morse,  at  the  beginning  of  his  experi- 
ments, was  no  stranger  to.  trial  and  opposition.  Those  who  saw  him  in 
that  upper  turreted  room  of  the  University,  where,  like  the  "  Tuscan 
artist  on  the  top  of  Fesole,"  he  gave  himself  to  midnight  thought  and 
study,  will  never  forget  the  patience  of  his  faith  and  hope.  To  him 
was  allotted  the  rare  privilege  of  seeing  the  complete  success,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  full  honor  and  reward  of  his  great  invention.  He  lived  to  be 
crowned  with  more  honors  and  insignia  from  the  different  governments 
and  crowned  heads  of  the  world,  than  ever  were  allotted  to  any  citizen 
of  our  republic.  Merit,  sooner  or  later,  draws  lustre  from  reproach  ; 
as  the  clouds,  which  in  the  morning  veil  the  sun  and  darken  its  early 
career,  arrange  themselves  at  the  hour  of  its  setting,  taking  and  reflect- 
ing glory  from  its  descending  rays. 

A  few  days  before  his  decease,  in  the  privacy  of  his  chamber,  I  spoke 
to  him  of  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  him  in  his  remarkable  life. 
"Yes,  so  good!"  was  his  quick  response,  "and  the  best  part  of  all  is 
yet  to  come."  Spared  to  see  more  than  eighty  years,  he  saw  none  of 
the  infirmities  of  age  either  in  mind  or  body.  His  delicate  taste,  his 
love  for  the  beautiful,  his  fondness  for  the  fine  arts,  his  sound  judg- 
ment, his  intellectual  activity,  his  public  spirit,  his  intense  interest  in 
all  which  concerned  the  welfare  and  decoration  of  the  city,  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  Christian  liberty  throughout  the  world — continued  unim- 
paired to  the  last.  With  perfect  health,  in  full  possession  of  every  fac- 
ulty, urbane  and  courteous,  there  was  no  infelicity  of  temper  or  manner, 
such  as  sometimes  befalls  extreme  age.  Surrounded  by  a  young  fam- 
ily, he  was  their  genial  companion  and  friend,  sympathising  in  all  those 
pleasures  and  innocent  things  which  give  a  charm  to  home. 
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The  greatness  which  consorted  with  sages  was  associated  with  that 
simpUcity,  which  attracted  Uttle  children  to  his  arms.  In  particular 
qualities  he  had  many  equals  and  superiors,  but  in  that  rare  combina- 
tion of  excellences  which,  like  the  harmony  of  colors  in  a  finished  pic- 
ture, made  him  what  he  was,  he  was  unrivaled.  So  that  for  these  many 
years  he  has  seemed  to  me  a  personification  of  manly  beauty,  haloed 
with  the  glory  which  God  gives  to  the  hoary  head,  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness. 

So  I  come  to  speak  more  distinctly  of  our  friend  as  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Peculiar  opportunities  have  I  enjoyed  for  forming  a 
judgment  of  his  Christian  character.  Religion  with  him  was  something 
more  than  a  thin  varnish  over  his  own  pictures,  designed  to  bring  out 
their  light  and  shade.  It  was  wrought  into  the  very  substance  of  his 
soul  and  life.  His  convictions  of  truth  were  very  discriminating.  He 
was  a  proficient  in  theological  literature.  As  a  worshipper  in  the  house 
of  God,  he  evinced  that  magnetic  sympathy  with  the  preacher  which 
every  pastor  feels,  though  he  cannot  describe.  Especially  did  he  kin- 
dle into  enthusiasm  at  all  words  which  aimed  to  honor  and  glorify 
his  divine  Lord.  Distinct  impressions  have  I  of  particular  occasions 
when  he  gave  utterance,  with  special  emphasis,  to  his  religious  emotions. 
Last  autumn  he  was  occupied  officially,  with  many  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
in  acts  of  attention  to  the  representative  of  the  royal  house  of  Russia. 
At  the  holy  communion  in  this  church  next  ensuing,  an  occasion  in 
which,  for  domestic  reasons,  he  felt  an  extraordinary  interest,  at  the 
close  of  the  service  he  approached  me  with  a  more  than  usual  warmth 
and  pressure  of  the  hand,  and,  with  a  beaming  countenance,  said  : 
"  This  is  something  better  and  greater  than  standing  before  princes." 

His  piety  had  the  simplicity  of  childhood.  Will  his  household  ever 
forget  the  heartiness  and  reverence  of  their  family  worship  }  Will  those 
who  have  so  many  years  seen  him  in  this  house  of  God,  ever  part  with 
the  image  of  his  earnest  devotion } 

He  was  a  true,  modest,  humble,  happy  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  So 
was  he  even  from  his  youth.  His  departure  corresponded  to  his  life. 
All  was  calm,  dignified,  and  beautiful. 

Farewell,  beloved  friend,  honored  citizen,  public  benefactor,  good  and 
faithful  servant.  While  thy  eulogy  shall  be  pronounced  in  many  lan- 
guages by  thy  fellow-men,  this,  I  believe,  was  your  own  highest  aspira- 
tioa — to  have  your  name  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  There 
it  will  shine  above  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  and  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever. 

At  the  conclusion   of  the   services   at   the  church,  the  remains  were 
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taken  to  Greenwood  Cemetery  and  deposited  in  the  receiving  vault. 
We  close  with  two  able  articles  which  express  the  best  national  sen- 
timent respecting  the  position  and  work  of  Professor  Morse. 

The  Lesson  of  a  Life-time. 

The  name  of  Morse  has  been  so  long  among  the  great  names  of 
America  that  it  has  had  a  historical  significance.  And  yet,  now  that  we 
know  the  great  inventor  lies  dead,  we  feel  as  if  there  was  a  wide  gap  in 
our  national  life.  All  the  comforts  and  blessings  that  an  earthly  exist- 
ence can  give  to  the  poor  breathing  body  seem  to  have  fallen  to  Morse. 
He  lived  long  after  the  appointed  time.  His  years  were  crowned  with 
reverence  and  honor  and  fortune.  He  breathed  the  incense  of  that 
fame  that  so  rarely  comes  to  men  in  their  own  time.  It  was  the  happy 
fortune  of  Morse  to  live  into  that  calm,  reverential,  heaven-tinted  twi- 
light of  old  age,  when  even  envy  departs,  and  we  feel  at  peace  with  our 
generation  and  with  God 

Morse  was,  perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  American  of  his  age.  Look- 
ing over  the  expanse  of  the  ages,  we  think  more  earnestly  and  lovingly 
of  Cadmus,  who  gave  us  the  alphabet ;  of  Archimedes,  who  invented 
the  lever ;  of  Euclid,  with  his  demonstrations  in  geometry ;  of  Galileo, 
who  solved  the  mysteries  of  the  stars ;  of  Faust,  who  taught  us  how  to 
print ;  of  Watt,  with  his  development  of  steam,  than  of  the  resonant 
orators  who  inflamed  the  passions  of  mankind,  and  the  gallant  chief- 
tains who  led  mankind  to  war.  We  decorate  history  v/ith  our  Napole- 
ons and  Wellingtons.  But  it  was  better  for  the  world  that  steam  was  dem- 
onstrated to  be  an  active,  manageable  force,  than  that  a  French  Empe- 
ror and  his  army  should  win  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  And  when  a  Napo- 
leon of  peace,  like  the  dead  Morse,  has  passed  away,  and  we  come  to 
sum  up  his  life,  we  gladly  see  that  the  world  is  better,  society  more  gen- 
erous and  enlarged,  and  mankind  nearer  the  ultimate  fulfillment  os 
its  earthly  mission,  because  he  lived  and  did  the  work  that  was  in  him. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  told  elsewhere.  The  results  of  his  life  are 
known  to  all  men.  The  lesson  we  gather  from  it  is  as  old  almost  as 
human  genius  and  human  ambition.  Effort,  disappointment,  derision, 
detraction,  envy,  strife,  that  deferred  hope  that  maketh  the  heart  sick, 
weariness,  fainting  by  the  way,  almost  despair — is  it  not  written  again 
and  again  in  the  history  of  men  who  are  called  upon  to  serve  their  fel- 
low-men .''  Do  we  envy  those  who  win  the  fame  and  glory  of  Morse .'' 
Let  us  think  of  the  others  who  had  perhaps  this  heaven-inspired  and 
far-reaching  spirit,  and  who  failed  in  their  struggles.     When  we  see  the 
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argosy,  laden  with  the  stuffs  and  gems  and  spices  of  the  East,  and  think 
of  her  angry  voyage  and  the  safe  arrival  in  port,  should  we  not  think 
of  those  who  sailed  amid  breezes  as  aupicious  only  to  shiver  and  rend 
and  sink  ?  We  honor  Morse  because  he  succeeded.  When  men  who 
succeeded  as  Morse,  suffer  as  he  did,  we  can  feel  that  their  triumphs 
were  fully  earned.  We  see  in  this  man's  life  what  can  be  done  by  pa- 
tient, resolute  endeavor,  courage,  cheerfulness,  belief  in  his  mission. 
We  see  in  his  career  the  success  that  patient  merit  will  always  win  when 
sustained  by  honor  and  courage.  The  life  of  Morse  is  full  of  lessons , 
but  this,  if  we  learn  it  truly,  is  the  most  precious  of  them  all.  —  Netv 
York  Herald. 

The  Father  of  the  Telegraph. 

If  it  is  legitimate  to  measure  a  man  by  the  magnitude  of  his  achieve- 
ments, the  greatest  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  dead.  Some  days 
ago  the  electric  current  brought  us  the  intelligence  that  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
was  smitten  with  paralysis.  Since  then  it  has  brought  us  the  bulletins 
of  his  condition  as  promptly  as  if  we  had  been  living  in  the  same  square, 
entertaining  us  with  hopes  which  the  mournful  sequel  has  proven  to  be 
delusive;  for  the  magic  wires  have  just  thrilled  with  the  tidings  to  all 
nations  that  the  father  of  telegraphy  has  passed  to  the  eternal  world. 
Almost  as  quietly  as  the  All-seeing  eye  saw  the  soul  depart  from  that 
!  venerable  form,  mortal  men,  thousands  of  miles  distant,  are  apprised  of 
the  same  fact  by  the  swift  messenger  which  he  won  from  the  unknown 
— speaking,  as  it  goes  around  its  world-wide  circuit,  in  all  the  languages 
of  earth. 

Professor  Morse  took  no  royal  road  to  this  discovery.  Indeed,  it  is 
never  a  characteristic  of  genius  to  seek  such  roads.  He  was  depend- 
i  ent  necessarily  upon  facts  and  principles  brought  to  light  by  similar 
I  diligent,  patient  minds,  which  had  gone  before  him.  Volta,  Galvani, 
Morcel,  Grove,  Faraday,  Franklin,  and  a  host  of  others  had  laid  a  basi, 
I  of  laws  and  theories  upon  which  he  humbly  and  reverently  mounted  and 
i  arranged  his  great  problem  for  the  hoped-for  solution.  But  to  him  was 
I  reserved  the  sole,  undivided  glory  01  discovering  the  priceless  gem, 
!  "richer  than  all  its  tribe,"  which  lay  just  beneath  the  surface,  and 
around  which  so  many  savans  had  blindly  groped. 

He  is  dead,  but  his  mission  was  fully  completed.  It  has  been  no 
man's  fortune  to  leave  behind  him  a  more  magnificent  legacy  to  earth, 
or  a  more  absolute  title  to  a  glorious  immortality.  To  the  honor  of 
being  one  of  the  most  distinguished  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
he  added  the  personal  and  social  graces  and  virtues  of  a  true  gentle- 
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man  and  a  Christian  philosopher.  The  memory  of  his  private  worth 
will  be  kept  green  amid  the  immortelles  of  sorrowing  friendship  for  a 
life-time  only,  but  his  life  monument  will  endure  among  men  as  long  as 
the  human  race  exists  upon  earth. — Courier- Journal^  Louisville^  Ky. 


Dead! 


Thrill  it  down  the  electric  wire, 

Far  and  near  to  town  and  mart ; 
Flash  that  word  in  prisoned  fire 

Through  the  world's  enlightened  heart  ; 
Where  the  pallid  North  reposes, 

Where  the  avalanche  is  born  ; 
Whisper  it  unto  the  roses 

Blushing  round  the  "Golden  Horn  ;" 
Send  it  South  from  Scotia's  mountains — 

From  her  eagle's  misty  nest — 
To  the  spray  of  Persian  fountains, 

Breaking  on  the  bul-bul's  breast 
To  the  royal  Adriatic 

Venice  on  her  ocean  throne — 
And  through  spice-groves  aromatic, 

Southward  to  the  torrid  zone! 
He  has  written  us  a  story 

On  the  earth  in  pulsing  lines 
From  our  northlands,  bleak  and  hoary. 

To  where  the  blue  Marmora  shines. 
Through  the  deep  track  of  the  ocean, 

Flashing  past  the  coral  isles, 
Viewless,  voiceless,  without  motion. 

Thrills  his  fame  down  countless  miles. 
Men  of  every  faith  and  nation 

Honor,  love,  revere,  admire 
One  who  sought  not  adulation 

When  he  chained  the  electric  fire 
Who,  discouraged  and  defeated, 

Bore  it  with  a  patient  grace  ; 
By  no  boastful  pride  elated, 

When  he  conquered  time  and  space 
Faithful  spirit,  all   undaunted, 

Toiling,  undismayed,  for  years, 
Till  along  the  wires  enchanted 

Greetings  joined  two  hemispheres  ! 
Sage  and  hero,  loved  of  nations 

Lo  !  thy  dauntless  soul  has  found 
The  lightning's  mystic  habitation, 

Where  its  lurid  bolts  are  bound  !  —  Rosa  Vertner  Jefferry. 
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